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Preface 


y^Ihen the Editorial Board of Mesorah Publications asked me to 
contribute to their Tanach series I recognized an opportunity to put 
into practice ideas which had lain dormant within me for some time. 

During my years of teaching Tanach to various groups / had come 
to discover in the Book of Ezekiel, the stimulus to examine many con¬ 
cepts which became mainstays within my own Hashkafah 
framework. 


I found this interest reflected in the attitude of my students who 
seemed consistently to be inspired by the truths which we discovered 
together as we studied this Book. 

Many years ago / started to keep notes on the Book of Ezekiel in 
the hope that one day I might be able to share my thoughts with a 
wider public. This chance has now been granted me. 

Since much of the commentary developed from classroom ex¬ 
perience its scope is somewhat different from that of most other 
books in the ArtScroll series. While in general it attempts to 
anthologize many of the classic commentators, there is also a great 
emphasis on the Hashkafah problems which were discussed as part of 
our learning. By their very nature these discussions reflect a subjec¬ 
tive approach. / recognize that the same sources which lead me to cer¬ 
tain conclusions might lend themselves just as well to different in¬ 
terpretations. Indeed, if the reader feels stimulated to research the 
wide range of topics which are touched upon in this work for his own 
ideas, / would feel richly rewarded. 
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It should also be noted that there is a relative lack of literature 
available on the Book of Ezekiel. This in itself would have been 
enough to force the writer to range farther afield, beyond the im¬ 
mediate commentators , for the solution of many problems. 

In my search for an interpretation of the Book which would make 
its lessons viable to me, I was profoundly influenced by that school of 
Torah commentary which is associated with the name of Harav 
Samson Raphael Hirsch. Writers like Harav Joseph Carlebach in his 
Die Drei Grossen Propheten, Dr. Yitzchak Breuer in his many works, 
and rrbmnb Harav Joseph Breuer in his Das Buch Jecheskel 

opened up vistas which made me understand for the first time why 
the Book of Ezekiel is indeed a nnnb nKi:n, a prophecy 

with lessons for every generation. A cursory glance at the commen¬ 
tary will show the reader that I have drawn on many sources besides 
these. Nevertheless the thoughts of these men, and particularly those 
of Harav Joseph Breuer wwbw, whose masterful commentary is 
quoted on almost every page, formed my basic approach to the 
whole Book. 

Thus, in a very real sense it is a personal book which I am 
presenting to the loyal readers of the ArtScroll series. It is my hope 
that the chords which the message of this prophet of exile and 
redemption have struck within me, are to a degree an echo of the song 
of yearning which is welling up in the collective soul of Knesses 
Israel, and that in turn, in whomever they may reach they will find 
a receptive ear and an understanding heart. 

HASHEM's Name 


VV herever the Hebrew Four-Letter Name of God appears, it is trans¬ 
lated "HASHEM," i.e. 'The Name' — the Holy Name of God. Where 
the Hebrew has Elokim, the more general and less 'personal Name of 
the Deity — it is translated 'God.' Although the Name of the Creator 
is generally written 'G-d' and not spelled out in its entirety, this Book 
is a portion of the Holy Scriptures and the full Four Letter Name of 
HASHEM appears in the Hebrew; it would have been ludicrous to ab¬ 
breviate the spelling of the Name in English. 

Frequently found in Yechezkel is the expression nlrn ’’ihK i.e., a 
combination of the Name denoting Lordship with the Four Letter 
Name vocalized and pronounced as if it were written D‘ , nbK. Rather 
than attempt a translation we have rendered these Names: 'My Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM r in order to preserve the implied duality. The com¬ 
mentary to 2:4 discusses the meaning of this combination. Further 
elaboration is found in the ArtScroll commentary to Genesis 15:8. 
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Transliteration 


A cross between the Sephardi and Ashkenazi transliteration of 
Hebrew words was used: Ashkenazi consonants, so to speak, with 
Sephardi vowels: Thus Yonasan not Yonatan, etc. Proper names that 
have become generally accepted have been retained; thus: Jeremiah, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Zion were retained and not changed to con¬ 
form to our method of transliteration. Although there are several in¬ 
consistencies, the style has generally been held throughout the work. 

}nis, was translated Eretz Yisrael (Land of Israel). Where the 
word 'Israel' is found, it refers to the Jewish people in general, not 
always specifically as distinct from the Tribe of Judah. 


The Letter Vav 

The prefix 1, vav, is an extremely versatile tool of the Hebrew 
language. Its use is by no means limited to the conjunction'and'. Ibn 
Janach in the Sefer Harikmah isolates no fewer than seventeen in¬ 
stances (Radak in the Michlol has thirteen) in which the Hebrew 
language uses the 1 , vav, but where English would require such par¬ 
ticiples as: so; as; when; with; but, and so on. 

Thus the translator has considerable freedom of choice and the 
monotony of a constantly repeated 'and' can be avoided. On the other 
hand this flexibility and freedom of choice imposes a great respon¬ 
sibility on him to choose correctly from among the many possible 
translations. 

Ibn Janach makes clear that the rvDDnftn *n, the conversive i (that is, 
the 1 which changes the tense of a verb from past to future, or from 
future to past) when introducing a subject, is not a conjunction and is 
not translated as and. Thus nw VP] at the beginning of 

Yechezkel is to be translated 'It was in the thirtieth year' rather than 
'And it was in the thirtieth year/ However, where the form occurs in 
the course of a subject it serves a dual function: i.e., it is a conversive 1 
and also a conjunction. Thus: nrnb* nlK^n rrtoto, 'And I saw visions 
of God.' 
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An Overview/ 

Yechezkel — Dirge, Search, and Rebirth 


D3nrm Dpnn:?n Kin ’d nrptojn Dnnijipi 
n'pxn D’pnn nx iiynw 1 upK D’nyn ■’VV 1 ? 
•>n ’a ,n?n ‘rinan ’lan ]laai Dan oy pi mojo 
i’^k D’anp D’n^»K i b iv)k ^na ’la 
Guard them [the commandments} and 
fulfill them for that is your wisdom and 
your understanding in the eyes of the na¬ 
tions, who will hear of all these decrees and 
say, 'Only a wise and understanding peo¬ 
ple is this great nation. For which nation 
is so great that it has God near it?' (Deut. 
4:6-7). 

^nipn nto D’ian i>? nytpnb •’dsi pn nx nnni 

lOKtt 1VQ&T22 ’3 iTnU^D "ltt/K nlXlKH in 

r r - r -TV ‘ v ■: t t I - 

Dna la^n k^ ’nipm 
But she exchanged my ordinances for 
wickedness more than did the nations; and 
my decrees more than the lands around 
her; for My ordinances they spurned, and 
My decrees — they did not follow them 
(Ezekiel 5:6). 

Knnm ma^oi wann mu/n bKprm 

Ezekiel's beginning [tells of] destruction 
and its conclusion [tells of] consolation 
(Bava Basra 14b). 

I. Potential and Reality 


YJhat \^ oses portrayed what could have been; 
ii i A Yechezkel portrayed what was. 

COU ave Israel could have been mankind's champion, its 
been leader, the nation that demonstrated in its being the 
exaltation that could have been man's, the embodi¬ 
ment of the greatness for which Adam and his 
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Because Israel was 
worthy, the 
Presence of God 
proudly rested 
upon the work of 
their hands 


But God's 
Shechinah rests 
ultimately on His 
people, not on 
their architecture. 


What Was 
— and 
Will Be 


In r en agonizing 
stages, the 
Shechinah slowly 
withdrew from the 
Holy City and the 
Holy Temple . 


descendants were created. Israel could have been the 
parchment upon which God's word was written, 
could have been a living, breathing Torah scroll, 
could have been the living example that true wisdom 
and understanding was the product of the fulfillment 
of God's word. 

Israel could have been — had it but heeded the 
teachings and hearkened to the exhortations of 
Moses. 

But Israel did not heed and did not hearken, and 
therefore it continued the process of redemption and 
exile until the final redemption with the coming of 
Messiah, may it be speedily in our days. 

Moses built a Tabernacle and Solomon built a 
Temple, and because Israel was worthy, the Presence 
of God proudly rested upon the work of their hands. 
So intense was the holiness of the Shechinah, God's 
Presence, as it rested in a cloud upon the Tabernacle 
that even Moses feared to enter (Exodus 40:34-35), 
and so total was its presence on the Temple that the 
priests could not enter (I Kings 8:11). But God's 
Shechinah rests ultimately on His people, not on 
their architecture. His purpose is Man, not man's 
temples. So, when Israel descended from the lofty 
heights of spiritual grandeur to the earthly depths of 
lust and iniquity, the Shechinah ascended from 
Israel s Temple which had become no more than a 
shell — beautiful but empty — and returned to the 
heavens where it had been before Israel fashioned 
earth into a habitation for God. 

It was the lot of Yechezkel to witness thv tragedy 
which Israel had wrought — the departure of the 
Shechinah from its once hospitable abode because 
Israel no longer deserved its presence. In ten agoniz¬ 
ing stages, the Shechinah slowly withdrew from the 
Holy City and the Holy Temple, leaving them naked 
to the onslaught of Nebuchadnezzar and his Babylo¬ 
nian hordes (see Prefatory Remarks to Ch. 1 and 
comm, to Ch. 10). All this Yechezkel saw and he 
cried out in hopeless despair. 
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But Yechezkel's 
visions were not all 
bleak. 


He would exult 
with another 
vision. 


The glory of God 
borne on a chariot 
that was not 
drawing away 
from Zion — but 
was returning to it, 
never again to 
depart . 


nnKt? bz nK nnK mrnpan n^ribhc hhk 

by nx btaur 

Alas God! Do you destroy the entire rem¬ 
nant of Israel in the outpouring of Your 
fury upon Jerusalem? (9:8). 

But Yechezkers visions were not all bleak. He was 
more than the prophet of destruction: he was the 
prophet to Jewish exiles in Babylon, those who 
would forge the new, uncorrupted Jewish nation 
which would become the human temples of the 
future. And he saw the future, the glorious future 
when the Temple — the Third and eternal one — 
would stand enveloped in a glory that would eclipse 
all which had gone before. Yechezkel had suffered 
the awful torment of hearing the angels describe 
God's withdrawal from the Temple saying, “tin? 
Ittlptt?? 'H, Blessed is the glory of God [as He departs] 
'from' His place (3:12). He would exult with another 
vision as God transported him to Eretz Yisrael, and 
set him down on a high mountain overlooking 
Jerusalem (40:2). From there he would be taken to a 
gate facing eastward, once again to see glorious vi¬ 
sions, like those with which he inaugurated his 
prophecies and which were the prelude to destruc¬ 
tion as they showed the departure of holiness from 
the sullied Temple. But now, Yechezkel would see 
the glory of God borne on a chariot that was not 
drawing away from Zion — but was returning to it, 
never again to depart: 

TH v»3D nu/K lyu; rnan to 'n Tia;n 

□npn 

And the glory of God was coming to the 
House by way of the gate which faced 
eastward (43:4). 


II. The Three Requisites 


King 


1 I here were three commandments which Israel was 
to fulfill upon its arrival in Eretz Yisrael, three 
commandments with which the destiny of Israel was 
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A king from the 
Daoidic dynasty — 
as natural and 
indispensable to 
the fulfillment of 
Israel’s purpose as 
is the natural order 
of night and day or 
the interaction and 
balance of the 
atom, solar system, 
and constellations 
to the physical 
universe. 


Amalek 


But blocking the 
attainment of these 
goals stood the 
nation that is 
foremost in evil 
just as Israel is 
foremost in good. 


Israel's perception 
of His Name and 
of the majesty of 
His throne could 
never be complete 
until Amalek was 
erased from the 
face of the earth. 


inextricably bound: to appoint a king; to exterminate 
Amalek; and to build the Bais HaMikdash. 

A king from the Davidic dynasty — as natural and 
indispensable to the fulfillment of Israel's purpose as 
is the natural order of night and day or the interac¬ 
tion and balance of the atom, solar system, and con¬ 
stellations to the physical universe (see Jeremiah 
30:8-9). The ultimate redemption would manifest 
itself in the appearance of 'a rod from the stem of 
Jesse ... who would judge the poor with 
righteousness, reprove the earth's humble with 
fairness, strike the land with the staff of his mouth, 
and with the spirit of his mouth put the wicked to 
death (Isaiah 11:1,4). The king, the King Messiah, 
would be the proof and the culmination of redemp¬ 
tion following the exile of seemingly endless cen¬ 
turies. (See Overview to The Book of Ruth, ArtScroll 
ed.) 

The king was charged with attaining perfection 
within the nation, but the Divine scheme called 
equally for obliterating the evil and corruption with¬ 
out. Israel was charged with the responsibility to 
turn this material world into a throne for the holy 
majesty of God, with inculcating the realization that 
His Name is One however it may manifest itself to 
myopic human eyes. But blocking the attainment of 
these goals stood the nation that is foremost in evil 
just as Israel is foremost in good. 

pbny O’lA rPtplO, Amalek is the leader of nations 
(Numbers 24:20) in championing the cause of evil, 
the belief that all depends on the roll of the dice and 
that God's will is merely a challenge to be thwarted. 

pp 03 by "P The hand of God is placed upon His 
throne (Exodus 17:16) in an eternal oath to wage war 
against the nation that embodies evil and whose very 
existence imperils — no, dooms! — the performance 
of good. For The Holy One, blessed be He, swore 
that nbv? 1K03 pto nby inip pK, Israel's perception of 
His Name and of the majesty of His throne could 
never be complete until Amalek was erased from the 
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Temple 


In the time of 
Solomon, the 
formula was near 
completion — but 
Israel proved not 
to be equal to its 
potential for 
greatness. 


The Seed 
— Disunity 

If one seeks the 
epitome of 
misfortune 
unequalled, he 
need look no 
further than the 
day the Ten Tribes 
led by Ephraim 
seceded from the 
kingdom of King 
Rechavam . 


face of the earth (Pesikta Rabbasi 12; Tanchuma, 
Tetze 9). 

The erection of the Holy Temple was the final step. 
In it the place which HASHEM will choose there to 
make His Name rest (Deut. 16:2), Israel could 
perceive as nowhere else the glory which exists 
everywhere. 

In the time of Solomon, the formula was near com¬ 
pletion. The Davidic dynasty was in place, the Tem¬ 
ple was built, and Amalek was an insignificant vassal 
close to extinction. Near completion — but Israel 
proved not to be equal to its potential for greatness. 
It lost its monarchy, lost its sway over Amalek, the 
seed of Esau, and finally lost its Temple. 

While the disintegration of Judea is commonly 
dated from the reign of Menashe (see section on 
Twilight of the Monarchy) the seeds of its destruc¬ 
tion were planted much earlier. When Isaiah ex¬ 
horted King Achaz that he must repent lest God 
punish Israel grievously for its sins, he prophesied: 

TpnK m3 byi t| by) Tpby 'n 
rrnrp byn nnpt< no n^nb no kV 
HASHEM will bring upon you, your 
people, and your father's house days such 
as have not come from the day Ephraim 
turned away from Judah (Isaiah 7:17). 

The implication is clear. If one seeks the epitome of 
misfortune unequalled, he need look no further than 
the day the Ten Tribes led by Ephraim seceded from 
the kingdom of King Rechavam, son of Solomon. It 
was not until Jacob's family, consisting of the twelve 
tribes, was complete that Jewish nationhood could 
begin; the unity of the twelve tribes was essential to 
the fulfillment of the nation; the High Priest bore the 
names of all twelve tribes on his breastplate as he 
performed the Temple service. But because David's 
successors did not maintain his lofty standard of 
conduct — the precondition for God's continued 
grace — they lost the privilege of ruling over the en- 
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Israel split — and 
when that 
happened , the 
nation began the 
descent. 

The deficiencies of 
the Judean kings 
had effect beyond 
the borders of 
Eretz Yisrael. 


There was a 
constant tension 
between Jacob and 
Esau. Only one 
could be 
dominant. 


Kings 
in Edom 


His family 
produced kings 
while Jacob's 
produced slaves. 
But when Israel 
entered its land, 
Edom dwindled to 
insignificance. 


tire nation. Israel split — and when that happened, 
the nation began the descent that culminated in the 
exile of Zidkiyahu more than three hundred years 
later. 

The deficiencies of the Judean kings had effect 
beyond the borders of Eretz Yisrael, for it influenced 
the historic interaction between the nations of Jacob 
and Esau. The conflict between the two sons of Isaac 
and Rebeccah ran deep. Even before they were born, 
Rebeccah was prophetically informed Dxbn DNbi 
T*yy "ny? nni Y 9*??.# one nation will be mightier than 
the other nation, and [ultimately] the older will serve 
the younger (Gen. 25:23). Isaac promised Esau that 
byn iby npnsi inn n#K3 rpni, it will be that 
when you bemoan [the fact that Jacob is not loyal to 
the dictates of the Torah (Targum; Rashi)], you will 
cast off his yoke from upon your neck (ibid. 27:40). 
Thus, there was a constant tension between Jacob 
and Esau. Only one could be dominant. It was a 
spiritual see-saw: when Jacob was loyal to his 
spiritual calling, he was pre-eminent; when he 
lapsed, Esau would rise to dominate him. Never 
would both simultaneously be great. 

^b« *>;mb d1“ik Vito obn oobran nbisi 

bjojp , >J3b T]b>? 
These are the kings who reigned in Edom 
[the land of Esau] before a king reigned in 
Israel (ibid. 36:31). 

There were kings in Edom before there were kings 
in Israel. Those were the years when Jacob was exiled 
to the house of Laban and then to the land of 
Pharaoh, and when his children were enslaved. With 
Israel downtrodden, Esau was ascendant. His family 
produced kings while Jacob's produced slaves. But 
when Israel entered its land and had its own 
righteous rulers, Edom dwindled to insignificance. 
During the reigns of Israel's first eight kings, Edom 
had no kings at all; it was a tributary state: pK “]b9^ 
?|b9 onio, There was no king in Edom , a deputy 
was king (I Kings 22:48). 
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That Edomite 
kingdom was 
reborn because 
Yehoram married 
the wicked 
Asaliah . 


So it was 
inevitable that the 
Temple would 
cease to exist as a 
building when it 
ceased to be a 
suitable resting 
place for the 
Shechinah 


But then, in the days of King Yehoram of Judah, 
Edom rebelled and set up its own monarchy. 

Drrby rmrp t nnnn Di-w yitfs vn’a 

I 1 ™ 

In his days Edom revolted from under the 
hand of Judah and appointed a king over 
themselves (II Kings 8:20). 

From that day onward, Edom would rise and 
Judah would fall. Many years would pass, but finally 
Edom, in the form of the Roman Empire would 
dominate the world and Israel would be led into cap¬ 
tivity by it (Bereishis Kabbah 83:2). That Edomite 
kingdom was reborn because Yehoram married the 
wicked Asaliah, daughter of King Ahab and Queen 
Jezebel whose iniquities went beyond all bounds in 
Samaria. Thus, Israel's downfall began when its 
twelve tribes split asunder, Edom's ascendancy 
began when David's descendant fawned before the 
Samarian idolators. Israel does not live in isolation; 
its Edomite twin rises and falls according to Israel's 
spiritual ascent and descent (Drashas HaRan II). 

With the monarchy doomed and the Edomite na¬ 
tion — including its Amalekite offspring — growing 
in power, the third leg of Israel's national mission, 
the Holy Temple, could not long stand. God warned 
Solomon when he inaugurated the Temple that its 
existence, and, indeed the very survival of the nation 
in its Land, would depend on Israel's adherence to 
Torah (I Kings 9:2-9). So it was inevitable that the 
Temple would cease to exist as a building when it 
ceased to be a suitable resting place for the 
Shechinah. 


The 

Future 


If their deeds were 
perverse, then 
their sacrifices 
were an 
abomination. 


Contrary to the delusions of the people in the genera¬ 
tion of Yechezkel, the Temple was not their 
guarantee of national survival against Babylon, nor 
were the sacrifices an antidote to the spiritual poison 
afflicting them. The Temple and its service were 
reflections of the people. If the nation was empty, 
then the Temple was a shell; if their deeds were 
perverse, then their sacrifices were an abomination. 
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The cancer of the 
present had to be 
excised . 

But Israel would 
remain God's 
chosen nation. 

And the remnant 
in Babylon — were 
being groomed 
to blossom into 
the Torah nation 
that would succeed 
where its forebears 
had failed. 


It is of major significance, however, that Yechezkers 
prophecy concluded with a vision of the future 
return of God's glory. This vision placed his entire 
role in its proper perspective, for bleak though his 
immediate visions were and stark though his forecast 
for Jerusalem was, he remained a prophet of hope. 
The cancer of the present had to be excised, the 
physical Jerusalem was doomed in order to reflect the 
spiritual disintegration of its people. But Israel would 
remain God's chosen nation and his Shechinah 
would yet return in a glory greater than Israel had 
ever known before. And the remnant in Babylon — 
reviled and derided by the self-proclaimed elite of 
Jerusalem — were being groomed by God and tutored 
by Yechezkel to blossom into the Torah nation that 
would succeed where its forebears had failed. 


III. Yechezkel — Prophet to the Exile 


Cause 
of Exile 


^o Yechezkel was the prophet whose primary 
mission was away from Eretz Yisrael — what is the 
mission of such a prophet? Clearly he must teach the 
unique lesson of exile and renew the perceptions of 
Israel's unique role — what is the lesson and what is 
the role? 

.np?3 ■’Ey orj?bn] b iypt?m xb nxt? nxi 

nj7 nnna n^Ey ■>n:?biT] 
And if despite this you do not hearken to 
me, and go with me casually then I will 
proceed with you in a fury of casualness 
(Leviticus 26:27-28). 


The primary 
reason for the exile 
was that Israel 
treated God's 


... D’laa mix oanxi ... 

■ ~ v: v : v : 

And l will scatter you among the nations 
(ibid. v. 33). 

The primary reason for the exile was that Israel 
treated God's service casually and His providence as 
coincidence. They failed to express in their lives the 


service casually realization that the law of the Torah is no less a 

providence as reality than the law of gravity; that He presides over 
coincidence, the destiny of Israel and is intimately involved in its 
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An understanding 
of the fate of the 
nation, they 
thought, was to be 
found in the rules 
of statecraft or the 
vagaries of 
nature . 


God punishes 
measure for 
measure; His 
response suits the 
sin. 


He Reigns 
Nonetheless 

But even then — in 
the midst of His 
'abandonment' — 
He does not forget 
that they are His . 


vicissitudes. Instead they divorced their religious 
obligation from the perception that it had a decisive 
relationship to their everyday fortunes. An under¬ 
standing of the fate of the nation, they thought, was 
to be found in the rules of statecraft or the vagaries 
of nature; what befell them, they thought, was a 
product of coincidence. The fortunes of Israel, they 
thought, were to be interpreted as one might in¬ 
terpret the fortunes of any other people or any other 
land — but they refused to realize that Israel is God's 
'firstborn', or that its Land is the one 'upon which are 
God's eyes from beginning of the year until the end 
of the year' (Deut. 11:12). 

God punishes measure for measure; His response 
suits the sin. If Israel refuses to acknowledge that 
God's interest hovers over it offering Divine insula¬ 
tion from casual, meaningless coincidence, then God 
responds in kind. He removes His providence and al¬ 
lows His chosen nation to be scattered to countries 
from which the Divine gaze is averted. Israel is exiled 
from the fount of holiness and God lessens His 
providence over their fate. They thought their fate 
was determined by coincidence free from God's con¬ 
trol; he responds by letting them be buffeted by the 
angry winds of coincidence. 

But even then — in the midst of His 'abandonment' — 
He does not forget that they are His: 

Tt is beneficial to Israel that I [i.e. God per¬ 
sonally, who remains with Israel] bring 
them to the land of their enemies. I do not 
abandon Israel so that they might say that 
they may as well imitate the deeds of the 
nations; instead, I appoint My prophets, to 
return them to goodness under My pro¬ 
tecting wings. As it is written, 'What 
enters your thoughts — it shall not be! 
what you say "let us be like the nations 
and families of the earth." I swear, the 
words of my Lord, HASHEM / ELOHIM, 
with a strong hand, an outstretched arm, 
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Against their will, 
God maintains His 
reign over them. 

As God threat¬ 
ened Israel ... so 
He consoled them 
with the 
knowledge that He 
would never 
completely desert 
them, that His 
prophets would 
accompany them. 


Yechezkel was to 
take their hands, 
and reprovingly or 
lovingly lead them 
back under the 
wings of their once 
and still King. 

Yechezkel's 

Mission 

His awesome 
responsibility to 
bring God's 
message to an 
unresponsive 
audience. 


and outpoured wrath will / rule over you' 
(20:32-33). Against their will, God main¬ 
tains His reign over Israel (Sifra, Lev . 
26:41). 

Thus, as God threatened Israel with the terrible 
punishment of removing His providence, so He con¬ 
soled them with the knowledge that He would never 
completely desert them, that His prophets would ac¬ 
company them. A prophet to the exile has the par¬ 
ticular mission of bringing to fruition God's ringing 
declaration that He will reign over Israel despite the 
nation's desire to imitate its hosts! Let them approach 
Yechezkel with the classic impertinence: 'Does God 
have more claim on us now than has a man on the 
wife whom he has divorced? Do we bear any more 
responsibility to Him than does a slave toward a 
priest who has sold him to another master?' (San¬ 
hedrin 105a). Yechezkel's task was to tell them, 
'what enters your mind shall not be!' And then 
Yechezkel was to take their hands, and reprovingly 
or lovingly lead them back under the wings of their 
once and still King. 

'And the hand of HAS HEM was upon me mightily' 
(3:14), Yechezkel exclaimed when thinking of his 
awesome responsibility to bring God's message to an 
unresponsive audience. 

'When I came to destroy the city' (43:3) he 
lamented when thinking back to the time when the 
symbolism of his prophetic deeds portrayed 
Jerusalem's downfall. 

'Come hear what is the word [of God). . . But they 
will not do it , for it has become like flute-music to 
them' (33:31), God tells Yechezkel, warning him that 
his words may seem futile and pointless to the peo¬ 
ple, for so many of them will have no wish to listen. 

But with it all, God tells him that whether the peo¬ 
ple heed or whether they desist , Yechezkel is to go to 
them for they are 'your' people (3:11). Yechezkel 
was to know that he must gird himself for his task 
not because he is assured the heady gratification of 
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He must neither 
fail them nor 
despair from them , 
because they are 
his. Nor may he 
permit himself the 
luxury of 
despising these 
misguided masses. 


God commanded 
him to see the ruin 
and agony of his 
nation and act out 
his anguish. 


How could they be 
made to believe 
that man's most 
beloved prize 
could be snatched 
away because of 
his sin? 


Part of 
Him 


success — but because Israel is his people. He must 
neither fail them nor despair from them, because 
they are his. Nor may he permit himself the luxury 
of despising these misguided masses whose sins have 
caused the withdrawal of the Shechinah and the 
destruction of its abode, these brazen, hard-hearted 
people who mock the messenger of God. Yechezkel 
must still love them — for they are his people. 

And his feeling for his people was to be reflected 
in his person and his deeds. 'Pound with your hand 
and stamp with your foot and say "Alas!" ' God 
commanded him to see the ruin and agony of his na¬ 
tion and act out his anguish (6:11). More, He had 
Yechezkel undergo mortifying physical torment in 
order to enact upon himself the suffering and 
degradation of the people (Ch. 4). 

But even that was not enough. How could 
Yechezkel teach the people of Jerusalem that their 
Temple would be taken from them? How could these 
mindless rebels against the word of God he con¬ 
vinced that the Temple was not their invincible 
guarantee against Nebuchadnezzar and his hordes? 
How could they be made to believe that man's most 
beloved prize could be snatched away because of his 
sin? That, too, Yechezkel had to demonstrate 
through the loss of the one who was most beloved to 
him — his wife. She would die in a plague, God told 
him. To Israel, the Temple was strength, joy, long¬ 
ing, delight, glory. Yechezkel's tragedy would be a 
sign for them that they, like he, could be bereaved. 
And for this, too, Yechezkel was ready — because 
they were his people. 

How could a mortal man be so dedicated? Such 
dedication was the very essence of Yechezkel's mis¬ 
sion. 


Yechezkel was shown a scroll and 'it was inscribed 
within and without, and in it was inscribed lamenta¬ 
tions, moaning, and woe (2:10). God commanded 
■>3 dk nnsKi ... nNtn nbaon dk ... 
S3KJ1 uis 15 ‘‘Sk “ID**] . • • 
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Yechezkel ' ate' his 
mission. He 
became one with 
it. 


nb 3ki ... dkth nbmji dk Nbnn 

.pinnb #333 *»D3 

'Eat this scroll '. . . fhen / opened my mouth 
and He fed me. . . He said to me, 'Ben 
Adam feed your stomach and your innards 
fill with this scroll' . . . and I ate it and it 
was in my mouth as sweet as honey 
(3:1-3). 

When someone eats, the food enters his bqdy and 
becomes a part of it. So too, Yechezkel 'ate' his mis¬ 
sion. He became one with it. To so great an extent did 
he submerge his private existence for the sake of his 
calling that his mission was not extraneous to his be¬ 
ing — it was his being. Thus he willingly became a 
spectacle; a microcosm of their suffering, the fruits 
of their sin. The Book of Ezekiel is replete with 
Yechezkel's ordeals — all to teach his people what 
they had wrought, all to shock them into repentance 
and groom the new vine growing in Babylon into one 
fit to be transplanted to Jerusalem. 


IV. Adam and Ben Adam 


Retaining 
the Mission 

Of all the 
prophets, God 
confers a unique 
title upon 
Yechezkel. 


rue, Yechezkel embodied the suffering of his 
generation, but he also embodied the greatness of 
their mission. Of all the prophets, God confers a un¬ 
ique title upon Yechezkel. Throughout the Book, he 
is called Ben Adam, and the nation of Israel is en¬ 
titled Adam: dfik D3K, You [Israel] are Adam 
(34:31); nb3 btoUr* m3 b3 03K, the Family of Israel 
in its entirety is Adam (36:10). In expounding upon 
these verses, the Sages give us the famous dictum 
that is at once an inspiration and an unrelenting 
responsibility: 

□wnp obiyn mm* pto crm onoip chk 

□3K 

You are called Adam, but the nations of 
the world are not called Adam (Yevamos 
61a). 
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It was man himself 
who corrupted his 
deeds and thereby 
diminished his 
stature. 

One small nation... 
refused to destroy 
its destiny and 
submerge its 
greatness. 


It remained what it 
was created to be. 
They withdrew . 


What is the implication of this title Adam? And 
why is Yechezkel called Ben Adam, son of Adam? 

It was man himself who corrupted his 
deeds and thereby diminished his stature. 
When that diminution took place, there 
lived one small nation which survived the 
spiritual destruction because it refused to 
destroy its destiny and submerge its 
greatness before the idolatrous conflagra¬ 
tion which devoured human hearts. Let 
mankind bow and prostrate itself to the 
world and its fullness; this nation would 
remain erect striving toward heaven with 
God's crown upon its head. Let them cast 
away their spiritual adornments and smash 
their crown into splinters; it would remain 
loyally and consistently under the reign of 
God. This nation did not depart from the 
others to ascend in a cloud and be covered 
by it, to become great and holy — it 
remained what it was created to be. They 
withdrew, descended to the dust and 
buried themselves in it, diminished and 
sullied themselves. They became a rem¬ 
nant, but it remained foremost, the first of¬ 
fering to the Rock of its life. Then it 
became apparent that all of creation from 
inception was worthwhile only for the 
sake of this nation: For the sake of Israel 
which is called nnpta, the foremost — for 
all other nations shunned it, left it isolated 
in its status of holiness and purity. Inten¬ 
tionally they abandoned the mission that 
would have made all of them holy and 
pure; intentionally they abandoned the 
mission that would have made all of 
mankind 'foremost' among the creatures 
of the universe; willfully they tore loose 
from their exalted status and became what 
they became (Rabbi A.E. Kaplan, Torath 
Ha Adam). 
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What all mankind 
should have been, 
was realized by 
Abraham and 
henceforth became 
the exclusive 
legacy of Israel. 
You are called 
Adam . 


When Yechezkel's 
prophecy 
addressed the 
doomed nation as 
Adam, it was with 
a mixture of hope 
and despair. 

How could you — 
who should have 
been exalted Adam 
— become 
nothing more than 
a living clod 
fashioned from 
adamah, the earth? 


What the first man, Adam, should have been, 
became the goal of all mankind. What all mankind 
should have been, was realized by Abraham and 
henceforth became the exclusive legacy of Israel. 
'You are called Adam'. Once, it could have been 
anyone , should have been everyone. The first Adam 
was deserving of the title, so were the isolated 
righteous men of succeeding generations, and so was 
Noah. But generally speaking, the first twenty 
generations of human history were a wasteland 
devoid of Adam though it was increasingly pop- 
ulated with humans. Finally the title and challenge of 
Adam became vested in Israel. When Yechezkel's 
prophecy addressed the doomed nation as Adam, it 
was with a mixture of hope and despair. 

You are Adam, the purpose of creation, the 
repository of Abraham's greatness, the seed from 
which future generations will grow to grace God's 
universe with people who will justify the existence of 
heaven and earth. But how could you sink so low? 
How could you — who should have been exalted 
Adam — become nothing more than a living clod 
fashioned from adamah, the earth? 


The 

Implication 
of Adam 

Man was intended 
as the footstool, 
the support and 
resting place of the 
Shechinah. 


He is the potential 
footstool of God's 
Presence. 


What is the implication of the title Adam with which 
man was crowned and by which he was challenged to 
make himself worthier than the angels? Harav 
Samson Raphael Hirsch (comm, to Gen. 1:26) 
derives the word from a footstool. Man was in¬ 

tended as the footstool, the support and resting place 
of the Shechinah . Creation was meant to become an 
extension of God's holiness, but only man, by the 
proper use of his intelligence and his free-willed con¬ 
quest of the animal within him, could make it so. No 
other element of creation would fashion the condi¬ 
tions for God's resting place — only man. He is, 
therefore, Adam-Hadom, the man who is the poten¬ 
tial footstool of God's Presence. When man lives up 
to his calling, he earns the blessings of Genesis: that 
the earth and all its creatures become subservient to 
him, for they, by their very nature, exist only to 
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If he demurs, 
preferring instead 
to be but a two- 
legged, articulate 
beast, then he 
must flee from the 
lion's roar and 
cringe before the 
earth's rumbling. 


What logic is there 
in naming 
intelligent man 
after the earth 
which made but a 
partial — and 
ultimately 
inconsequential — 
contribution to his 
existence? 


But he has the 
mission of 
conquering the 
adamah. 


fulfill God's will; if he becomes what he was meant 
to be, then they realize their purpose only by serving 
him, the Adam who is God's footstool, and deputy. 
If, on the other hand, he demurs, preferring instead 
to be but a two-legged, articulate beast who is better 
able than they to define his lusts and seek ways to 
gratify them, then he must flee from the lion's roar 
and cringe before the earth's rumbling. 

For, Hirsch contends, the name Adam should not 
be taken as a reference to adamah , the earth; in¬ 
terpreting it as a reference to man's source. All land 
animals were created from the earth, and they 
emerged from it alive and fully functioning; if 
anything, it is they who should logically be named 
for the source from which they sprang. Man, 
however, did not emerge from the earth alive. What 
earth contributed to his existence was but his lifeless 
physical form, an inanimate statue. It did not become 
a living, functioning man until God breathed into it a 
soul, the power of life, imagination, and articulate 
speech. What logic is there in naming intelligent man 
after the earth which made but a partial — and 
ultimately inconsequential — contribution to his ex¬ 
istence? 

We may go further and venture to say that the 
name Adamah was conferred as a title of honor upon 
the earth because it was granted the privilege of par¬ 
ticipating in the fashioning of the very purpose of 
creation — Adam-man! Earth reached the zenith of 
its productivity when it was granted the role of 
becoming God's partner in the creation of His ' foot¬ 
stool ' 

Or, as haKsav v'haKabballah, (Numbers 23:19) 
interprets, Adam may well be derived from adamah. 
Nevertheless, Adam is the loftiest of all the nouns by 
which man is designated for it is his very derivation 
which constitutes his challenge. The abode of his 
soul is an earthy clod, the same substance that 
produced the lower forms of animal life and which 
represents the myriad lust to which he is subject. But 
he has the mission of conquering the adamah within 
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Adam: the 
creature of the 
earth who 
conquered the 
earth. 


It is in this sense 
that Y echezkel is 
called Ben Adam. 
Though Israel 
failed it, he 
remained true to it. 


The 
Mission to 
Produce 

If it fails to 
produce spiritual 
fruit, then it 
becomes a useless 
appendage . 


himself and turning it to the service of his soul. It is 
the highest expression of his potential that he is cal¬ 
led upon — expected — to achieve this; the highest 
praise of his attainment of success is that he can be 
called Adam: the creature of the earth who con¬ 
quered the earth (see Gen. 1:28). 

This sublime mission had once been that of all 
mankind, but it was neglected and despised — until it 
was assumed by Abraham and his seed. Thus Israel 
became Adam, and no other member of the human 
family could aspire to that title. 

It is in this sense that Yechezkel is called Ben 
Adam. Uniquely, he represented Israel's mission of 
Adam. Though Israel failed it, he remained true to it. 

It [the title Ben Adam for Yechezkel] is 
similar to a king whose wife and children 
were disloyal to him. He arose and evicted 
them from his home. Later, he sent for one 
of her sons and said to him: 'Son of that 
woman, come let me show you the house 
which I built for her and for you. Is there a 
flaw in my honor or in the house I built 
her?' So it was with Yechezkel ... The 
Holy One, blessed be He, said to him 'Ben 
Adam [in the sense that he is a son of the 
Adam nation] this is My honor, that I have 
raised you above all nations. Is there a flaw 
in My honor or in the House I built for 
you?' . . . (Tanna d'Bei Eliyahu 6). 

Thus, Israel's mission is to represent not simple ex¬ 
istence, but productivity. If it fails to produce 
spiritual fruit, then it becomes a useless appendage, 
serving no purpose on earth — a doomed fossil. This 
concept is represented by Yechezkel's analogy of 
vine and cedar (see Ch. 15 and 17). Other nations 
may be like a cedar which has utility as lumber even 
after it is cut down. Israel is a vine — while living it 
produces the fruit which gladdens God and man; 
when it withers, it is useless, entirely devoid of 
utility. 
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Yechezkel had to 
nurture the 
fledgling vine that 
was to become the 
future stronghold 
of a Torah nation. 


The title Adam and Ben Adam are used by Scrip¬ 
ture for the very first time during the time of 
Yechezkel, the prophet of exile whose task was to re¬ 
juvenate Israel away from its home, and to ac¬ 
complish in Babylon what had not been done in 
Jerusalem. In an era when sincere but puzzled Jews 
asked whether God could demand the allegiance of 
exiled Israel any more than a husband retained a 
claim over his divorced wife and a priest retained 
rights over his erstwhile slave, Yechezkel had to nur¬ 
ture the fledgling vine that was to become the future 
stronghold of a Torah nation. Foremost in his mis¬ 
sion was to inculcate within them an awareness that 
they were still separate and charged with a higher 
mission: they were still Adam , and their role was the 
same whether the nearest mountain had atop it the 
Bais HaMikdash, or, bnanb, Ba'al. They are still 
Adam with a unique mission, and they are not to as¬ 
similate themselves into whatever culture happens to 
be current in the particular country of this or that 
corner of the exile. 


The 

Seventh 

Year 


The Torah 
indicates clearly 
that Israel's failure 
to observe the 
Sabbatical Year lay 
at the root of its 
suffering. 


The seventh year, 
the Sabbath of the 
Earth, represents 
the same concept 
as the seventh day 
of the week . 


Thus it is clear that Israel s purpose was to recognize 
the breath of God in every aspect of existence. They 
were exiled because they failed to do so. It is 
noteworthy that Ramban (Lev. 26:18) interprets the 
rtfiDin, Admonition , of Leviticus as bearing par¬ 
ticularly on the conditions that led to the destruction 
of the First Temple and the exile at the hands of 
Babylon. The Torah indicates clearly that Israel's 
failure to observe the Sabbatical Year lay at the root 
of its suffering. Seventy times Israel ignored its 
obligation to let the soil rest, and, as a result, Eretz 
Yisrael would lay desolate for seventy years — until 
permission would be granted by Darius to return to 
Jerusalem and rebuild the Temple (see ibid. 26:34 
and Rashi ). The seventh year, the Sabbath of the 
Earth , represents the same concept as the seventh 
day of the week: that God created heaven and earth, 
and that man, by his forebearance, is witness to 
God's presence and majesty. Thus, when the earth is 
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But when it failed 
to acknowledge 
God's guiding 
hand in man's 
destiny, it forfeited 
its right to the 
Land where His 
providence found 
its greatest 
expression. 


When Israel failed 
to inject 
spirituality into its 
materia! existence , 
it was forced to 
endure its exile 
and strive for 
repentance among 
a nation of adamah 
people. 


permitted to lay fallow during the Sabbatical Year it 
reabsorbs the spiritual content it may have lost dur¬ 
ing the years when man's incessant labors could have 
led him to believe that his own endeavors — not 
God's largesse — produced his prosperity and suc¬ 
cess. Or, better said, when Israel desisted from its 
labors despite the normal human reaction that rest 
means starvation, it confirmed its status as God's 
Adam on earth. But when it failed to acknowledge 
God's guiding hand in man's destiny, it forfeited its 
right to the Land where His providence found its 
greatest expression. How natural and appropriate 
was God's choice of the nation that would impose ex¬ 
ile and destruction upon Israel — Babylon. Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar's kingdom was distinguished by its total 
submission to desire. Babylon was a lustful nation; 
its people were devoid of the control that raises man 
above the animal. When Israel failed to inject 
spirituality into its material existence, it was forced to 
endure its exile and strive for repentance among a 
nation of adamah people while its own Land 
demonstrated by its seventy years of rest that God's 
plan would be carried onward and His existence 
proven — if not by Israel's greatness, then by its 
degradation. (See M ichtav Me'Eliyahu II p. 51.) 


The 
Essential 
Israel 

Independent 
nationhood is not a 
prerequisite for 
Israel's existence. 
The Land is 
important, but not 
decisive. 


Only Torah is the 
indispensable 
essential , for Israel 
is defined either as 
a Torah nation or 
as no nation at all. 


But Israel's rebirth during those years of exile attests 
to the essential nature of the nation. Independent 
nationhood is not a prerequisite for Israel's existence. 
The Lapd is important, but not decisive. Possession 
of its Land very often posed insuperable obstacles to 
Israel's fulfillment for it posed the temptation of 'let 
us be a nation like all the nations' as the tragic 
history of the First Temple demonstrated. Only 
Torah is the indispensable, essential, for Israel is 
defined either as a Torah nation or as no nation at all. 
In Babylon, Torah greatness asserted itself once more 
as the period of exile became a period of national 
resuscitation under the aegis of the 
nbinan np:p, the Men of the Great Assembly , who 
returned the crown to its glory of old, enveloping the 
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nation in the splendor of Torah greatness. Thus the 
exile taught another lesson. Faith in the omniscience 
of the Temple (see below) was futile, for the 
greatness of the nation was based not on its Temple, 
but on its Torah (Yitzchak Breuer; see comm, to 17:8 
and footnote to 17:14). 

V. Jerusalem and Exile 

nm nb mamtf muan □■’burn' 1 

T ; • T T : ; v — • “ T 

Built-up Jerusalem, like a city that is com¬ 
pact together (Psalms 122:3). 

When Solomon my son builds the Holy 
Temple in [Jerusalem's] midst, it will be 
built with the Shechinah, the Sanctuary , 
the Ark, and the Altar . . . 

There is a Jerusalem built in heaven, and 
the Jerusalem below is destined to be just 
like it (Rashi). 

The summit of Israel's achievement is in Jerusalem, 
the city which is earth's pinnacle of holiness, for, as 
indicated by Rashi above, the very essence of 
Jerusalem is that it unite within itself all symbols of 
holiness, and that it be a reflection on earth of the 
capital' of holiness in heaven. Its very name in- 
dicates its role. Shem, son of Noah, was its king; he 
called it uh\p, representing peace and completion 
(Gen. 14:18 see Rashi). Abraham, when he removed 
his son from the altar on Mount Moriah, called it 
n$-v 'H, HASHEM will see (ibid. 22:14). God 
combined both names in Jerusalem: City of Peace, 
City of Complete Fulfillment, City where Hashem 
Sees and Is Seen. So it is that the soaring prophecies 
of Isaiah revolve around the future glories of 
Jerusalem. And Yechezkel, too, concludes his 
prophecies with his vision of the future Jerusalem 
and the words '17 nvn 7^17 Dun, and the name of 
the city from that day on shall be: HASHEM Is 
There! (48:35). 


Israel's 

Summit 


God combined 
both names in 
Jerusalem: City of 
Peace , City of 
Complete 
Fulfillment, City 
where Hashem 
Sees and Is Seen. 


[xxxvii] 
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Israel's complete 
blessing can never 
be divorced from 
the sanctity of 
Zion from which 
Torah shall go 
forth. 


The city built 
parallel to the 
Jerusalem on High 
made a wall 
around itself, a 
wall to keep out 
not 

Nebuchadnezzar, 
but Hashem. 


It is surely true that Jerusalem without Torah is a 
sterile blessing (see above), but Israel's complete 
blessing can never be divorced from the sanctity of 
Zion from which Torah shall go forth. 

All the more poignant and painful, therefore, was 
the contrast between the Jerusalem which would be 
and the Jerusalem that was. Therefore, all of 
Yechezkel's anguish was poured out upon Jerusalem, 
the City whose inhabitants had perverted its ideals of 
peace, completeness, and Godliness into strife, cor¬ 
ruption, and idolatry. All the evil of his generation 
had concentrated itself upon Jerusalem, all its cruelty 
and licentiousness, its heresy and abomination. The 
city built parallel to the Jerusalem on High made a 
wall around itself, a wall to keep out not Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, but Hashem. In chastising the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, Yechezkel repeated over and over the 
refrain that the sins were committed within you and 
in your midst: 

Now you, Ben Adam, will you judge, will 
you judge the bloody city? — and then in¬ 
form her of all her abominations! Then 
say, 'so said my Lord HASHEM /ELOHIM, 
the time has come for the city that spilled 
blood in her midst, and that made idols to 
render herself defiled. By your blood 
which you spilled are you guilty, and by 
your idols which you built are you defiled . 
Y our days draw near and you have come to 
your years; therefore have I made you a 
reproach to the nations and a mockery to 
all the lands. Those near you and afar shall 
mock you — defiler of the Name, mul¬ 
tiplier of tumult. Behold! the princes of 
Israel, each acting by force, were within 
you; in order to shed blood. Fathers and 
mothers have they made light of within you; 
with the stranger have they acted oppres¬ 
sively in your midst, orphan and widow 
have they afflicted within you. My holies 
have you despised and My Sabbaths 
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The 

Delusion 

The sins are 
horrendous 
enough in 
themselves, but 
they are 
aggravated 
because they were 
committed in 
Jerusalem. 

The people were 
obsessed with the 
delusion that 
Jerusalem and the 
Temple had an 
innate guarantee 
of survival. 


desecrated. Slanderers were within you for 
the purpose of bloodshed, upon the moun¬ 
tains did they eat [idolatrous offerings ] 
within you, adultery did they commit in 
your midst. The shame of a father have 
they revealed within you; the impurity of 
an unclean woman have they afflicted 
within you. A man with his neighbor's 
wife has committed abomination, and a 
man has defiled his daughter-in-law with 
lewdness, and a man has afflicted his 
sister, daughter of his father, within you . 
Bribery have they taken within you for the 
purpose of bloodshed; usury and interest 
have you taken and you have enriched 
your friends by oppression. And Me have 
you forgotten! — the words of my Lord, 
HASHEM/ELOHIM (22:2-12). 

The sins are horrendous enough in themselves, but 
they are aggravated because they were committed in 
Jerusalem — the Holy City, site of the Temple, 
repository of holiness, resting place of the 
Shechinah. Because Jerusalem was besmirched by 
them, the sins are more grave, less forgivable. 

This degradation of Jerusalem is a primary theme 
of Yechezkel's prophecies, just as its future restora¬ 
tion is its triumphant conclusion. The people were 
obsessed with the delusion that Jerusalem and the 
Temple had an innate guarantee of survival against 
all outside aggression no matter what went on inside. 
Unheedful of their own role in its destiny, they pol¬ 
luted its greatness through their own baseness, 
erecting an 'iron wall' between themselves and the 
holiness of God which strove to emanate from the 
city into their hearts (see 5:5). All of Chapter 4 
portrays Yechezkel 'at war' with the city which had 
become a repository of sin and which was now 
besieged by an 'enemy' that was truly nothing more 
than an accumulation of its people's centuries of sin. 
Yechezkel suffered with them, for them, seeking to 
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Tragically, 
Yechezkel was not 
to see the reality, 
only the vision of 
the future 
Jerusalem which 
still awaits 
fulfillment. 


A new concept 
was added to the 
life of the nation: 
the synagogue and 
study hall became 
miniature 
sanctuaries. 


When Jews join in 
a congregation of 
prayer or study, 
they tear 
themselves loose 
from the bonds of 
exile. 


atone for them, shock them into repentance, hoping 
to save the Jerusalem that was and elevate it into the 
Jerusalem it would one day become. For Jerusalem 
would once more become the true Holy City. 
Tragically, Yechezkel was not to see the reality, only 
the vision of the future Jerusalem which still awaits 
fulfillment. 

nto niYito uyn unpnb nnb tiki ... 

T 

Yet I have been for them a small sanctuary 
in the lands to which they came (11:16). 

nu 1 ? Kiiipw ’’ru ]infp rroirn 
I have given them synagogues, secondary 
to My Sanctuary (Targum). 

Even the loss of the Temple was not complete, for 
a new concept was added to the life of the nation: the 
synagogue and study hall became miniature sanc¬ 
tuaries. There, the Jew could come to draw close to 
his Maker through prayer and Torah study. This 
new concept was of a piece with the changed nature 
of Israel. The nation had to revitalize itself without 
reliance on the centrality of Jerusalem and the Tem¬ 
ple. In exile, Israel would build upon a foundation of 
Torah — its study and dedication to its command¬ 
ments. And this would be the mission of each in¬ 
dividual. 

The countless new sanctuaries of exile would 
enable every Jew to escape from his exile and find the 
Shechinah. When Jews join in a congregation of 
prayer or study, they tear themselves loose from the 
bonds of exile — they are redeemed from the exile 
awaiting them when they close their sacred books 
and return to their everyday concerns. Thus by 
providing Israel with these miniature sanctuaries 
even in the most distant corners of their dispersion, 
God provided the means by which they could in¬ 
sulate themselves from the corrosive effects of exile 
and raise themselves once again to the spiritual level 
which would return them to their earlier status of 
Adam — and even beyond, to the level of the End of 
Days' (Maharal, Ohr Chadash 4:16. See 11:16). 
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VI. The Monarchy 


Function 

of 

Monarchy 

The Torah concept 
of a king is far 
from pomp , 
circumstance, self- 
indulgence, and 
power. 


onarchy is an integral part of Jewish nation¬ 
hood, indeed, the appointment of a king is one 
of the six hundred thirteen commandments, and 
Jacob's final blessings included the designation of 
Judah as the regal tribe. But the Torah concept of a 
king is far from pomp, circumstance, self- 
indulgence, and power. In the Torah's vision, Israel's 
king is a man of righteousness and humility who 
leads the nation in the pursuit of wisdom, fear of 
God, and goodness. He is to be humble and shun ar¬ 
rogance, be merciful and considerate of even the 
lowliest, speak softly and be a servant of the people, 
endure their grievances and be their shepherd 
(Hilchos Melachim 2:6). Sadly, however, few of 
Israel's kings were of such lofty caliber. Those who 
were, led Israel to its zenith of spiritual greatness and 
— because Israel's status in this world is inextricably 
dependent on its spiritual stature — under those 
kings, the nation was secure and respected, even 
wealthy and powerful. David led it toward the sum¬ 
mit that was achieved by Solomon — and all the 
civilized world vibrated to the call of wisdom and 


Jerusalem in 
Chizkiyahu's time 
was, indeed, 
impregnable 
because it was a 
fortress of learning 
and soul. 


tranquility that rang forth from Jerusalem. Under the 
righteous Chizkiyahu, even young boys and girls 
were expert in the intricacies of the laws of purity 
and impurity — with the result that Sancherev's 
mighty army died in an instant. Jerusalem in 
Chizkiyahu's time was, indeed, impregnable because 
it was a fortress of learning and soul, not as the peo¬ 
ple of later generations deluded themselves, a city 
protected by its history and majestic Temple. (For a 
fuller discussion of the role and authority of the 
Monarchy, see Overview to Ruth ArtScroll ed.). 

The natural order of Israel's existence is that its 
physical strength is a direct outgrowth of its spiritual 
health. When its study halls were filled, its soldiers 
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Most of the kings, 
however , fell short 
— far short. 


Menashe 

The one held 
responsible for the 
eventual exile and 
destruction — was 
the son of one of 
the most 
righteous: 

Menashe ben 
Chizkiyahu. 


At Yoshiyahu's 
death, Menashe's 
influence was still 
powerful though it 
was below the 
surface. 


were mighty; when its hills were sprinkled with 
idolatrous altars, its arms were futile. Which it would 
be was in great measure the decision of the king. He 
could lead his people to spiritual heights or drag 
them down to depths. He could weakly allow evil to 
run its course or he could fight it. 

Most of the kings, however, fell short — far short. 
Some were weak and failed to prevent the incursions 
of idolatry. Others were wicked, and actively in¬ 
troduced the spiritual malignancy that led to destruc¬ 
tion. There were isolated times when Israel was 
triumphant over its enemies even when it was 
spiritually degraded, but when that happened there 
was always a particular reason — to prevent desecra¬ 
tion of the Name or to avoid intolerable suffering for 
Israel. 


Ironically, in the august line of Davidic kings the 
most wicked — the one held responsible for the even¬ 
tual exile and destruction — was the son of one of the 
most righteous: Menashe ben Chizkiyahu. 

Then HASHEM spoke through His 
servants the prophets saying: Because 
Menashe, king of Judah, did these 
abominations, doing evil beyond all that 
the Emori did before him and caused Judah 
to sin with his idols; therefore so said 
HASHEM, God of Israel, Behold! I bring 
evil upon Jerusalem and Judah, such that 
whoever hears of it — both his ears shall 
tingle !... and I shall wipe out Jerusalem ... 
and I shall abandon the remnant of My in¬ 
heritance and deliver them into the hand of 
their enemies (II Kings 21:10-14). 

Of course the destruction came generations later, 
even after the reign of Menashe's righteous grandson 
Yoshiyahu who initiated an unprecedented degree of 
national repentance — but who died tragically at a 
young age before his work was complete. At 
Yoshiyahu's death, Menashe's influence was still 
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Menashe the 
individual might 
repent, but 
Menashe the king 
could not undo the 
evil he had 
worked. 


Like a lion, 
confident and 
unafraid 
Y oshiyahu 
crouched. Who 
would dare attack 
him? 


powerful though it was below the surface. With the 
strong and righteous ruler removed from the scene, 
Menashe's iniquitous legacy reasserted itself, and the 
Babylonian conquest was but a matter of time. So it 
was that Jeremiah, upon the threshhold of Judah s 
doom, heard the voice of God: 

Even if Moses and Samuel were to stand 
before Me, My desire is not toward this 
people . Dispatch them from My sight and 
let them go ... such as are to death, to 
death; and such as are to the sword, to the 
sword; and such as are to famine, to 
famine; and such as are to captivity, to 
captivity ... because of Menashe, son of 
Yechizkiyahu, king of Judah, for what he 
did in Jerusalem! (Jeremiah 15:1-4). 

So well had Menashe done his perfidious and cor¬ 
rosive work that, though his final decades were lived 
out in sincere and remorseful personal repentance, 
the inroads his evil had made on the spiritual life of 
the people were irreparable. Menashe the individual 
might repent, but Menashe the king could not undo 
the evil he had worked. When his great-grandson 
Yehoyakim sinned and, as a result, brought upon 
himself and his kingdom the army of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar and the armed bands of Chaldea and Aram, 
God s word bore witness that the evil of Yehoyakim 
and the misery that came in its wake were out¬ 
growths of 'the sins of Menashe for all that he had 
done' (II Kings 23:26). 

But what of Menashe's grandson, the great and 
righteous Yoshiyahu? 

And you, take up a lamentation for the 
princes of Israel And say 'How was your 
mother a lioness, she crouched among the 
lions, among the young lions she raised her 
cubs. And she reared up one of her cubs ... 
(19:1-3). 

With this powerful allegory, Yechezkel depicts the 
closing era of Judah's kingdom. Like a lion, confi¬ 
dent and unafraid Yoshiyahu crouched. Who would 
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dare attack him? It was the fulfillment of Jacob's 
blessing to Judah, a blessing that conferred upon his 
power and bearing, dominion and ascendancy. How 
could he fall? How could the king lie fallen and 
maimed? The answer lies in another allegory of 
Yechezkel: 

Ben Adam, what will become of the 
vine-tree from among all trees, the vine 
which was among the trees of the forest? 
Can wood be taken from it for productive 
use ? Can a peg be taken from it . See! 
To fire was it given to devour ... could it be 
useful for work? See! When it was whole it 
could not be for productive use, surely 
when fire consumed it ... (15:2-5). 


Singe the vine, 
destroy its fruit- 
producing 
potential and what 
have you? — 
Nothing. 


Had the vine but 
been content to 
produce its 
sublime fruit! But 
it wasn't. 


Singe the vine, destroy its fruit-producing poten¬ 
tial and what have you? — Nothing. But let the vine 
do its work and it produces fruit that dwarfs all 
others in its potential. For from the vine comes wine 
that gladdens hearts and adorns God's altar. This is 
Israel: let it do its work and it is the grape which 
produces the wine of Torah and good deeds that are 
the very essence of creation. 

Had the vine but been content to .produce its sub¬ 
lime fruit! But it wasn't. Yechezkel continues his al¬ 
legory of Chapter 19 by telling how the lion of Judah 
chose to compete with other nations. It was not con¬ 
tent to remain in its lofty isolation producing what 
only it could produce and, in the process, growing 
more powerful in every temporal way because — un¬ 
like other nations — Israel's body is nourished by its 
soul. Instead it encroached upon the other nations. 
For doing so, it was burned. And the vine, burned, is 
useless. 
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VII. A Lowly Kingdom 

. . . the king of Babylon came to Jerusalem 
and took its king and its princes and 
brought them to him, to Babylon. Then he 
took from the seed of royalty and made a 
covenant with him and brought him into 
an oath, and took away the mighty of the 
Land. That he shall be a nbattf mbtoto low- 

T T T T “ 

ly kingdom, that he might not be lifted up. 
That he should keep his covenant in order 
that it might endure (17:12-14). 


The 
Last Hope 

Had they but 
accepted 
Yechezkel's 
entreaties that they 
consent to be a 
lowly kingdom, 
Israel could have 
survived as an 
independent 
entity. 

Can it be that the 
destiny of the 
'kingdom of 
priests and holy 
nation' is best 
served by servility 
and serfdom? 


With this prophecy, a new element was introduced 
into Israel's destiny. Had they but accepted 
Yechezkel's entreaties that they consent to be a lowly 
kingdom, Israel could have survived as an indepen¬ 
dent entity until a spiritual resurgence entitled it to 
return to the level of Solomonic days and even 
beyond to the heights of the prophesied Messianic 
End of Days. But what was to be gained by accep¬ 
tance of the inferior status of a vassal state? Why 
was lowliness preferable to grandeur? Can it be that 
the destiny of the 'kingdom of priests and holy na¬ 
tion' is best served by servility and serfdom? 

Again we must return to the refrain that Israel's 
ultimate purpose — no! its only purpose — is to 
provide heaven and earth with spiritual content and 
meaning; to be the Adam of earth, the grape-vine 
among the trees. To do otherwise is to ignore the 
purpose of Israel and deprive the nations of their 
own need, little though they may recognize the 
validity and indispensability of that need. A child 
refuses to acknowledge his need for nutrition, 
schooling, and sufficient sleep, but that does not ab¬ 
solve his parents from guilt if they fail to provide 
them. 

nijoY 'n nra k ’nna dk *»3 ran Kbi ^»m nb 

t ~ ▼ : ■ - 1 • 

Not by wealth and not by might, but by 
My spirit, said HASHEM of hosts 
(Zecharia 4:6). 
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David knew while 
he was crushing 
his enemies that 
his victories were 
gifts of God. 

But such 
realizations are 
difficult. 

How easy, how 
natural, how 
obvious, how 
imperative it is to 
think that one is at 
the helm of history 
instead of 
recognizing that he 
is merely an 
occasional wheel 
in the hands of the 
Helmsman. 

Would the forest 
best be served if 
the vine tried to 
take the place of 
the redwood? 


Only by living through the spirit of God can Israel 
be successful. David knew while he was crushing his 
enemies that his victories were gifts of God, and 
Solomon knew while all the world trooped to pay 
him tribute that he was but a conduit for the 
greatness of God. But such realizations are difficult 
for frail human beings when they are ensconced in 
positions of power. How easy, how natural, how ob¬ 
vious, how imperative it is to think that one is at the 
helm of history instead of recognizing tha't he is 
merely an occasional wheel in the hands of the 
Helmsman. Israel's role is to influence history 
through its allegiance to the Torah, thereby becom¬ 
ing the vibrant soul of the world. Should Israel med¬ 
dle on the stage of world history when it had not yet 
perfected itself? Would not its entry into the arena of 
world powers distract its human and spiritual 
resources from their primary task? And would the 
forest best be served if the vine tried to take the place 
of the redwood? 


Looking 

Inward 

Israel could not 
afford the charade 
of prancing about 
with the lions of 
Babylon and Egypt 
as if it were indeed 
a world power 
capable of 
indulging in the 
sport of powerful 
monarchs. 


No. Israel which had consistently ignored the lesson 
of the Sabbatical Year, which had within itself the 
cancerous legacy of Menashe — Israel could not af¬ 
ford the charade of prancing about with the lions of 
Babylon and Egypt as if it were indeed a world power 
capable of indulging in the sport of powerful 
monarchs. Better that it eschew that game. Let it re¬ 
main under the suzerainty of a Nebuchadnezzar, 
freed from entanglement with the affairs of nations. 
Let it, instead, concentrate on itself and develop its 
spiritual majesty. When that happened, world power 
would flow as a natural consequence from spiritual 
grandeur. But the temptation is enormous to seek a 
role, to attempt to influence history, especially for a 
small country strategically situated at the crossroads 
of continents. Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Rome 
— there were always major powers which sought 
dominion over the Land and it was only 'natural' for 
the rulers of Israel to seek influence by playing off 
one against the other or, even more 'natural', to take 
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The nation intent 
on external 
conquests forgets 
about its own 
poverty, disease, 
and ignorance. 


When the vine is 
occupied with 
conquering the 
cedars it will not 
produce grapes. 


Price of 
Refusal 


up arms against major powers which sought to sub¬ 
jugate its land in the course of their empire-building, 
or to make it a highway for military forces plying the 
north-south battle route between Egypt and 
Babylon. 

Of course this was the natural course — under¬ 
standable and forgivable for any nation but Judah. 
Kings and rulers are accustomed to using military 
jingoism to enhance their own power and divert the 
attentions of their people from more serious con¬ 
cerns. The nation intent on external conquest forgets 
about its own poverty, disease, and ignorance. Its 
enemy is on the other side of its border and he invites 
hatred because he speaks a different language and 
has a different idol. The enemy within can wait for a 
better day. Judah, too, could easily be diverted by 
statecraft, political manipulation, and force of arms. 
Forgotten would be the mortal enemies which the 
likes of Menashe had infiltrated among them. When 
the vine is occupied with conquering the cedars it 
will not produce grapes. 

But a lowly kingdom could relegate such matters 
where they belonged. Unable to influence events 
around it, it could concentrate on its own vineyard. 
A vanquished nation can develop within while al¬ 
lowing its conqueror to shoulder the burdens of rais¬ 
ing armies to contend with adversaries and defend 
borders. Had Judah and its kings heeded the calls of 
Jeremiah and Yechezkel, the nation of Israel — still 
Adam even in its degradation — would have ex¬ 
perienced a rebirth. Yoshiyahu's repentance and 
leadership would have been the first steps on the 
road leading back to the splendor of Chizkiyahu, 
Solomon, and David, — and eventually to Messiah, 
instead of the last brilliant flash of a dying fire. 

The reluctance to accept such subservience was a 
misreading of Israel's true role. The essential Israel is 
the nation of Torah. All else flows from that central 
thesis. It became a nation in the wilderness, it blos¬ 
somed again in Babylon, and it remained a nation in 
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By accepting a 
status beneath its 
grandiose visions 
of itself, it could 
save its kingdom, 
Temple, and 
Jerusalem. Because 
it insisted on 
having all three 
and grandeur, it 
lost all. 


exile. Israel is unique for it became and remained a 
people without the trappings of nationhood, and 
from the uniqueness flows its strength. The lowly 
kingdom concept was God's way of forcing Israel to 
return to its essentials and thereby achieve greatness 
once more. But Israel was appalled at a 'lowliness' it 
refused to countenance. It failed to realize that by ac¬ 
cepting a status beneath its grandiose visions of 
itself, it could save its kingdom, Temple, and 
Jerusalem. Because it insisted on having all three and 
grandeur, it lost all. 

The result was that Israel became an even lowlier 
kingdom — disgraced, scattered, and enslaved. As it 
emerged from the trauma of its destruction, it 
entered a period of centuries when it was indeed a 
vassal nation. Even when the Second Temple was 
begun at the pleasure of Cyrus, and completed at the 
pleasure of Darius, true independence was some¬ 
thing that Jews only read about in Tanach. Despite 
this — or because of it — the nation flowered and the 
study of the Oral Law reached new peaks. 

Jeremiah told Zidkiyahu clearly: 

So said HASHEM, Lord of Hosts , Cod of 
Israel: if you go out to the ministers of the 
king of Babylon you will save your own 
life, this city will not be consumed in fire , 
and you and your family will live. But if 
you do not go out to the ministers of the 
king of Babylon, then this city will be 
delivered in the hands of the Chaldeans 
and they will consume it in fire and you 
will not escape their hands (Jeremiah 
38:17-18). 

The same counsel was offered by the Sages during 
the Roman siege of Jerusalem five centuries later. 
The Sages said, 'Let us make peace with Rome.' The 
militants refused and countered, 'Let us make war 
against them.' The Sages insisted, 'It will not suc¬ 
ceed.' The militants had their way, and Jerusalem 
was razed, its pitiful survivors led westward to Rome 
on rivers of blood and tears, their anguish and 
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degradation captured in the carvings on the Arch of 
Titus. But Rabban Yochanan ben Zakkai capitulated 
to the emperor and in return was granted protection 
for the scholars of Yavneh. His victory is measured 
in the eternity of the Torah that survived in Yavneh 
and produced the spiritual wealth that nurtures the 
nation to this day (Gittin 56 a-b). 

But Zidkiyahu would not listen. He said: 

I am afraid of the men of Judah who have 
deserted to the Chaldeans lest they deliver 
me into their hand and they torture me 
(Jeremiah 38:19). 

Then Zidkiyahu said to Jeremiah, 'Let no 
man know of these words and you shall 
not die. But if the ministers .... come to 
you .... then say to them I presented my 
supplication before the king ' ... (ibid, 
vs. 24-26). 

VIII. Yehoyakim and Zidkiyahu 


But Rabban 
Yochanan ben 
Zakkai capitulated 
to the emperor and 
in return was 
granted protection 
for the scholars of 
Yavneh. 


How tragic when 
leaders fear to lead. 

Especially when 
they are as truly 
great as Zidkiyahu 
was in his personal 
life. 


The Holy One, 
blessed be He, 
sought to return 
the entire world to 
desolation and 
void because of the 
generation of 
Zidkiyahu. He 
looked at 
Zidkiyahu [who 
was righteous] and 
His mind was set 
at ease. 


^^idkiyahu, our Sages tell us, was a completely 
righteous man, but he was afraid. He feared his 
ministers and he feared his people and he let that fear 
blind him to the words of truth. How tragic when 
leaders fear to lead. Especially when they are as truly 
great as Zidkiyahu was in his personal life. 

innS iSm obiyn hk nnnnb rrnpn u/pm 
n-nprm mm bmvi □■’pnm bmun irm 
ibm nbiyn jik “mnnb nmpn wpi .inyi 
Sdhdj ,imp“fY hw nn bmum irm innb 
3TD m impiY3 .lnyn mnprm imp-rY^ 
nSi mnnb nm mnu; ?'n ^ya ynn u/yn 

nmra 

The Holy One, blessed be He, sought to 
return the entire world to desolation and 
void because of [the wickedness of] 
Yehoyakim [son of Y oshiyahu], but He 
looked at his generation [of righteous 
people ] and His mind was set at ease. The 
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Kings and 
Generations 

Yehoyakim's reign 
was distinguished 
primarily for the 
arrogance and 
impudence of the 
young king. 


Could anyone 
listen to the elegy 
of woe and 
heartbreak and fail 
to be moved? Yes! 

Yehoyakim and 
his lackeys. 


They deserved 
destruction , but 
God looked at his 
generation and 
relented. 


Holy One, blessed be He, sought to return 
the entire world to desolation and void 
because of the generation of Zidkiyahu. 
He looked at Zidkiyahu [who was 
righteous ] and His mind was set at ease. 
But concerning Zidkiyahu it is also written 
[just as it is about Yehoyakim] 'and he did 
evil in the eyes of HASHEM' [and if so why 
was his generation spared because of him? 
He was indeed righteous. His evil was] that 
he had the power to protest, but he did not 
protest (Sanhedrin 103a). 

Yehoyakim's reign was distinguished primarily for 
the arrogance and impudence of the young king who 
was so different from his great father. The king ac¬ 
tively sought to antagonize God, declaring that he 
was so self-sufficient that he had no need of the 
Creator (Sanhedrin 103b). God, in His forebearing 
mercy, presented Yehoyakim and his advisors with 
an opportunity to repent and save the kingdom and 
people ( Jeremiah 36:1). Jeremiah was given the text 
of Eichah, the Book of Lamentations, and told to read 
it to Yehoyakim and his court. Could anyone listen 
to the elegy of woe and heartbreak knowing that it 
prophesied his own fate and that of the nation, hear 
it from an acknowledged prophet, and fail to be 
moved? Yes! Yehoyakim and his lackeys listened, 
tore the scroll from Jeremiah's hands, slashed it with 
a blade, and threw it into the fire. And they feared 
not, and ripped not their clothes — the king and all 
his servants who heard these words (ibid. 36:24). 

They deserved destruction, but God looked at his 
generation and relented. It was no ordinary genera¬ 
tion. It included the ten thousand people whom 
Nebuchadnezzar exiled to Babylon eleven years 
before the destruction of the Temple. They were the 
most distinguished scholars and leaders of Judah, the 
'carpenters and locksmiths' (see comm, to 1:2) who 
established the community that was to become 
reborn Israel. But when Jerusalem was stripped of 
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Zidkiyahu who 
was great enough 
to save the world 
from annihilation, 
but too weak to 
save his Holy City 
and Temple from 
destruction. 


them, nothing remained but a miserable remnant — a 
miserable remnant and the man who was to stand 
almost alone in his righteousness, the last tragic king 
of Judah, the noble but fearful Zidkiyahu who was 
great enough to save the world from annihilation, 
but too weak to save his Holy City and Temple from 
destruction. 


Zidkiyahu's 

Eyes 


The degree of 
spirituality — and 
thus the degree 
of likeness to God 
— varies very 
widely from 
person to person. 


If he falls short, he 
may be punished 
severely for he 
destroys the 
purpose of 
creation. 


nbyn bw xmn pyn iNinj nunsn pm ian 

vryn mpnar ... inn ^b ]bim 

The Rabbis learned , Five were created in a 
supernatural likeness [with a characteristic 
that was beautiful far beyond the norm 
(Rashi)] and all were punished thereby 
.... Zidkiyahu with his eyes (Sotah 10a). 

Maharal (Aggados haShas) explains that, although 
every man is created in the 'likeness of God', there 
are infinite degrees to this likeness. Man's spiritual 
potential gives him some minute resemblance to His 
Creator, but it is plain that the degree of spirituality 
— and thus the degree of likeness to God — varies 
very widely from person to person. Surely, the 
likeness of God' found in Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
is light years beyond anything we have ever seen or 
can even imagine. As is the case with all Divine gifts, 
when a blessing is bestowed upon a human being, a 
commensurate responsibility comes with it to use the 
blessing wisely and properly. Man has a soul and in¬ 
telligent, articulate thought; therefore he has the 
ability to raise the universe to the fulfillment of its 
purpose. If he does so his reward is great for, if one 
may so speak, he has given fulfillment to God 
Himself; if he falls short, he may be punished severe¬ 
ly for he destroys the purpose of creation ( Avos 5:1). 

The greater one's gifts, therefore, the more dif¬ 
ficult it is to be worthy of them. In the material sense, 
for example, the person who has enormous wealth 
and power and the authority to control the destiny of 
a nation can legitimately be held responsible for the 
shortcomings and failures of those under his sway. 
Simultaneously, however, the fact that he has so 
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Therefore, the 
generations 
between Adam 
and Noah fell so 
miserably. 


The standards 
expected of them 
were so exacting 
that they brooked 
no failure. 


Divine eyes see not 
only the physical 
object, but its 
essence as well. 


much power over so many people makes his task im¬ 
measurably more difficult than if he were held ac¬ 
countable for himself alone. In the spiritual sense, 
too, it is a truly awesome gift to be created in the 
divine image to an extraordinary extent, but it calls 
for a concomitant degree of accomplishment and 
greatness that is enormously difficult to achieve, for 
it allows no missteps. Therefore, the generations 
between Adam and Noah fell so miserably — they 
were greater than they could bear. Descended from 
God's own handiwork, products of the couple that 
virtually witnessed creation, privy to the highest 
degrees of human perception of the divine — the 
standards expected of them were so exacting that 
they brooked no failure. 

The five people who were granted supernatural 
spiritual beauty were expected to utilize their par¬ 
ticular gifts to the maximum degree. The person with 
unusually acute eyesight who is assigned to lookout 
duty is not guilty if he fails to hear a faint sound, but 
it is inexcusable for him not to see something simply 
because a person with ordinary vision wouldn't have 
noticed. Those five people might have been excused 
for failures in realms other than their domains of 
greatness; but in those areas nothing less than max¬ 
imum performance could be tolerated. Thus it was that 
their supernatural gifts proved their undoing. 

Zidkiyahu was distinguished by his 'eyes.' Surely 
the Sages do not mean that he could sight a bird 
when it was barely a speck on the horizon. Divine 
eyes see not only the physical object, but its essence 
as well. The person who understands purpose, 
motive, and potential 'sees' much more than one who 
can merely describe the color and size of an object or 
human being. When the Sages tell us that Adam 
could see from one end of the world to the other, 
they mean that he had this spiritual vision as well as 
everything implied by the simple meaning of the 
words. In this sense, Yalkut (II Kings 252) tells us 
that Zidkiyahu's eyes were like Adam's eyes (see 
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footnote 12:12 and Overview to Tehillim l ArtScroll 
ed.). 


Where He 
Failed 

He lived in a 
pivotal period; he 
was king at a time 
when the future of 
the nation hung in 
the balance as it 
seldom has, before 
or since. 


Thus we can place Zidkiyahu in his proper perspec¬ 
tive. He was a great and righteous man; the Sages call 
him a mm a completely righteous person. He 

lived in a pivotal period; he was king at a time when 
the future of the nation hung in the balance as it 
seldom has, before or since. The die had been cast by 
the iniquity of Menashe which had left deep, un¬ 
healed, still-festering scars on the national character, 
scars so deep that even the great Yoshiyahu could 


not cleanse them. Nevertheless, total destruction 
need not have been the fate of Jerusalem. The 
carpenters and locksmiths' were in Babylon planting 
the seed of a vine that would produce wondrous 


The knaves and 
fools in the City 
would not or could 
not see the truth, 
but Zidkiyahu had 
wondrous eyes. He 
knew. 


casks of wine and gladden hearts for millenia into the 
future. Jerusalem's grandeur was doomed, but it 
and its Temple could have endured as a 'lowly 
kingdom,' so to survive and regenerate. The knaves 
and fools in the City would not or could not see the 
truth, but Zidkiyahu had wondrous eyes. He knew. 
True, he was but an individual cast in a generation 
that merited annihilation. But he was great enough to 
save them even as he was. As he could have been, he 


was great enough to do more. 

He should have dismissed the objections of his of¬ 
ficials and denied the rantings of the false prophets. 
No one could know better than he, could see more 
clearly than he, that the words of Jeremiah and 
Yechezkel were the words of God emanating from 
His prophets. When they counseled submission to 
Nebuchadnezzar, they urged not cowardice, but cou- 
For it demanded rage. For it demanded courage and strength to fight 

strength™**fight pressures of the present in order to build the 

the pressures of the foundations of the future. No ruler likes to preside 
present in^order^to over a lowly kingdom. No king likes to overrule the 

foundations of the demands of his ministers that he lead his people to 
future, great victories. No leader likes to tell his people that 
they must suffer humiliation and subjugation happi¬ 
ly because it is their only way to strengthen their 
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He could see that 
Jerusalem was an 
empty mirage, that 
its hollowness 
could slowly be 
replenished only in 
lowliness, that the 
people had to 
relearn the ancient 
lesson that Israel's 
nationhood is not a 
geographical fact, 
but a spiritual 
reality. 


The king who 
ignored his 
heavenly vision 
lived out his days 
in darkness. 


weakened inner fiber and go on to greatness in some 
undefined future time. And surely no king of Judah 
liked to tell the inhabitants of Jerusalem that the 
heart and soul of the people had shifted beyond the 
rivers of Babylon and that the magnificent building 
on Mount Moriah was barely a memory of what it 
had been in the days of Solomon. 

Another king might have been deceived by 
'reality', but Zidkiyahu 'saw' the true reality. He 
could see that Jerusalem was an empty mirage, that 
its hollowness could slowly be replenished only in 
lowliness, that the people had to relearn the ancient 
lesson that Israel's nationhood is not a geographical 
fact, but a spiritual reality. He saw — why did he not 
follow his eyes? And so he was doomed. Not because 
he was small, but because he was great. He and his 
family were captured. He was forced to watch the 
brutal execution of his children, and Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar's soldiers cruelly pierced his eyes, over and over. 
The king who ignored his heavenly vision lived out 
his days in darkness. How poignant is the comment 
of the Sages. 

'\cnw nyrnyn pit ... my irppny ■my nto 
b\u nvamb wyb iyyji ,r»ry3 p tenon dikS 
wyb vii n n lumyty ny vrnym nSi bra 

ram 

And the eyes of Zidkiyahu , they blinded 
... He was one of the seven whose eyes 
were like Adam's. They pierced his eyes 
with spikes of iron , but they were not 
blinded until his children were slaughtered 
before him and he wept (ll Kings, Yalkut 
252). 

His 'eyes' had a degree of vision like Adam's. 
Weapons could pierce them, but not blind their vi¬ 
sion. But when he witnessed the extermination of his 
posterity and wept tears of realization of the extent 
of his failure, his vision left him. 
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A Fatal 
Weakness 


Zidkiyahu's 
perfidy was 
brought about by 
God to create the 
circumstances for 
a punishment. 


Not only does the 
punishment fit the 
crime, even the 
means to bring 
about the 
punishment 
correspond to the 
cause of the sin. 


But his ministers 
saw that His words 
were not vain; 
why did they resist 
and thereby insure 
their own doom? 


The immediate cause of Zidkiyahu's downfall was 
his breach of faith with Nebuchadnezzar. Despite a 
pledge of allegiance to the conqueror, Zidkiyahu 
won freedom from the vow and mounted a revolt. 
But a deeper understanding of the affair dictates that 
even that episode was not a cause but an outgrowth. 
The Prefatory Remarks and footnote to Ch. 17 give a 
full review of the incident and its background, mak¬ 
ing clear that Zidkiyahu's perfidy was brought about 
by God to create the circumstances for a punishment 
that had already been dictated by the course of 
events. And even that rebellion was caused by the 
same weakness that caused Zidkiyahu's failure as 
king: he was too weak to overrule his ministers and 
do what he knew to be right. They demanded that he 
flout Nebuchadnezzar and he meekly complied 
(Maharsha Sanhedrin 103b). 

Indeed, we may find special significance in the 
means God chose to bring about his downfall. Not 
only does the punishment fit the crime, even the 
means to bring about the punishment correspond to 
the cause of the sin. Zidkiyahu failed to muster the 
strength to follow where his eyes' led him. His 
destruction, too, was caused by the same failure: the 
weakness of a leader unwilling to dominate his ser¬ 
vants in the pursuit of righteousness. 

The essential righteousness of Zidkiyahu, the 
complete Zaddik, remained. Despite his grievous 
suffering, he would live out his days in Babylon 
where he was respected as a great man. And he 
would live to see the death of his conqueror 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

.... You shall not die by the sword; but 
you shall die in peace and like . . . the 
kings before you so will they lament you 
saying, 'Ah Master!' (Jeremiah 34:4-5). 

But his ministers — were they mad fools that they 
did not heed the word of God through His prophets? 
They saw that His words were not vain; why did 
they resist and thereby insure their own doom? 
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IX. The False Prophets 


The 
Refusal to 
See 


The remaining 
citizens of 
Jerusalem were 
convinced that 
their position was 
strong, even 
impregnable. 


Surely God would 
not allow His 
resting place on 
earth to go up in 
flames! 


Surely they were 
the elite of the 
nation. 


the events of the Book of Ezekiel were 
taking place, Judah had already shrunk to little 
more than a city-state. The Ten Tribes of Samaria 
had long since been exiled. Already in the days of 
Chizkiyahu, the major portion of Judah had been 
conquered by Sancherev. Pharaoh and Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, in turn, had established uncontested domina¬ 
tion over the remnant of the Jewish state, appointing 
and deposing kings at will (see section on The 
Twilight of the Monarchy). During Yehoyachin's 
reign, Nebuchadnezzar had exiled Jerusalem's most 
distinguished ten thousand to Babylon. 

But human beings retain an almost unbounded 
capacity for self-deception, interpreting events to 
suit their own pre-conceived notions. The remaining 
citizens of Jerusalem, far from conceding that the 
hand of God was heavy upon them and that their 
only hope was to remain a iowly kingdom' were 
convinced that their position was strong, even 
impregnable: 

— They had the Holy Temple in their midst. That 
they violated the very Torah whose laws conferred 
sanctity upon the Temple did not faze them. For, 
weren't they offering regular sacrifices upon its altar 
and wasn't the Temple Service enough to appease an 
angry God? Surely God would not allow His resting 
place on earth to go up in flames I 

— They, the remnant in Jerusalem, had been 
singled out to remain in the Holy City. The 
overwhelming portions of the Land had been con¬ 
quered and their brethren had been dispersed by 
Sancherev, Pharaoh, and Nebuchadnezzar — but 
they were left in place,! What more conclusive proof 
was possible of their worthiness? Surely they were 
the elite of the nation and God would not allow the 
brutish idol-worshipping king of Babylon to murder 
and exile them. 
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How logical it can 
be to believe what 
one wishes to 
believe. 


How pleasant a 
prophecy. How 
enticing. How 
believable to 
people who were 
anxious to believe 
it. 


How logical it can be to believe what one wishes to 
believe. 

Jeremiah and Yechezkel? They claimed to be 
prophets — but there were other prophets who dis¬ 
puted them. There was an abundance of false 
prophets who suited their message to the desires of 
their listeners. 

In the first year of Zidkiyahu's reign, Chananiah 
ben Azur, the 'prophet' of Gibeon stood in the Tem¬ 
ple and proclaimed: 

So says HASHEM of hosts, the God of 
Israel saying: l have broken the yoke of 
the king of Babylon. In two years more, I 
shall return to this place all the vessels of 
the House of HASHEM which Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, king of Babylon, took from this 
place and brought to Babylon. And 
Yechoniah [Y ehoyachin] the king of Judah 
and all the exile of Judah which was 
brought to Babylon, I shall return to this 
place — the words of HASHEM. For I have 
broken the yoke of the king of Babylon 
(Jeremiah 28:2-4). 

How pleasant a prophecy. How enticing. How 
believable to people who were anxious to believe it. 

And Shmaya of Chaleim sent messages to the peo¬ 
ple of Jerusalem and to the righteous High Priest 
Zephaniah ben Ma'asaiah and his fellow priests: 

HASHEM made you priest ... to be 
responsible for the House of HASHEM, for 
every person who is insane and prophesies 
[fo be imprisoned) ... and now why did 
you not shout at Jeremiah of Anasos who 
prophesies to you? ... (Jeremiah 29:26-2 7). 


The the crowning calumny, the false prophets dared 
C^rmnninQ berate the High Priest for even permitting Jeremiah 
— , * to speak in the name of Hashem! And the people 

C ulumny listened and believed, for the false prophets had 


learned well the art of talking what people wanted to 
hear and clothing it in high-sounding rhetoric. The 
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God's Name on 
earth is the 
perception by the 
people that He 
exercises 
providence in their 
lives. 


True, the ministers 


sum total of their falsehood was more than political 
division and the weakening of prophetic authority 
and royal will. They cause My Name to be forgotten, 
God said (Jeremiah 23:27) because God's Name on 
earth is the perception by the people that He exer¬ 
cises providence in their lives. His Name is HASHEM 
when they perceive His mercy, Elohim when they 
perceive His justice, Shaddai when they perceive His 
all-sufficing strength, and so on. But when false 
purveyors of 'prophecy' distort His word and throw 
up smokescreens of doubt about the veracity of His 
declarations, then His Name — i.e., the perception of 
His omnipresence and omniscience — becomes 
weakened and forgotten. 

Not surprisingly then, Yechezkel's prophecy 
lashes out vigorously against these purveyors of 
falsehood who bore a significant share of blame for 
the confusion of the people and the perfidy of the 
leaders. True, the ministers wanted to be misled, and 


misled 6 but the cou ^ not honestly lay the blame for their treason at 
prophets were the the mouths of Chananiah, Shmayah and their 


vehicles of slander, 
the merkavah of 
evil and betrayal. 


cohorts. But the prophets were the vehicles of 
slander, the merkavah of evil and betrayal . [11 


1. This particular culpability of the ministers, leaders, and prophets, and the resul¬ 
tant compliance of Zidkiyahu who was too weak to resist, is particularly relevant to 
the national mission as it manifested itself in those pivotal days. Harav Yitzchak 
Isaac Halevy (Tekufas Hamikra) comments that the sins and failures chronicled in 
the Books of Kings revolve exclusively around the royal households. The role of 
national independence places particular responsibility upon the leaders of the na¬ 
tion. As the executors of nationhood they determine the destiny of a sovereign peo¬ 
ple. The general population was left untouched by the shortcomings of the kings 
and their lackeys. This situation changed only with the reign of Menashe who 
brought corruption into the homes of the people — and it may be for this reason as 
much as for his wickedness that Menashe is singled out as the object of calumny 
(see above). Particularly during the last days of the Temple when the national mis¬ 
sion became the acceptance of its new role as that of a lowly kingdom', the national 
leadership was the crucial segment of society. 
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X. The Book of Triumph 


This is the final 
fulfillment. It 
describes the time 
when Israel will 
become Adam, 
again and finally! 


T n one of Israel's most inspiring prophecies 
A concerning the coming of Messiah at the End of 
Days, Yechezkel proclaims in the name of God: 

Then shall I take you from the nations and 
gather you from among all the lands and 
bring you to your land. And I shall 
sprinkle upon you purifying waters and 
purify you from all your defilements, and 
from all your filth will I purify you. Then I 
will present you with a new heart, and a 
new spirit will I emplace within you, and I 
shall remove the stone heart from your 
flesh and give you a heart of flesh. My 
spirit will I emplace within you and I will 
bring about that you will walk in My 
decree and My ordinances will you keep 
and perform (36:24-27). 

This is the final fulfillment. It describes the time 
when Israel will become Adam, again and finally! 
Surely Israel will strive mightily to earn that ultimate 
mercy when God's creation will attain its purpose 
through the vehicle of Israel. Yechezkel makes clear, 
however, in that very chapter and throughout his 
prophecy that the gift, as indeed every gift in Israel's 
history, will be granted for one sublime reason — the 
Sanctification of His Name. 

Not for your sake do l do this, Family of 
Israel but for the sake of My Holy Name 
which you have desecrated among the na¬ 
tions where you have come. And I will 
sanctify My great Name which was 
desecrated among the peoples which you 
have desecrated among them and the peo¬ 
ples will know that I am HASHEM ... 
(36:22-23). 

From the dawn of Israel's national history in 
Egypt, God declares (Ch. 20), Israel was chosen. 
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For this was the 
purpose of 
creation — that 
there be a universe 
peopled by a 
human race that 
could elevate it to 
approach God's 
sublime intention. 


For this Israel 
survived, survives, 
and will persevere. 
For this, He spares 
it and nurtures His 
spark and His seed 
within it. 


Despair 
disappears; death 
turns to life; the 
'corpse' of Israel 
becomes a vibrant 
new nation. 
Discordant Judah 
and Ephraim are 
once more united 
in a single nation. 


redeemed, and made great to sanctify His Name. 
There were other times — in Egypt, the desert, in 
Eretz Yisrael, and in exile — when Israel's iniquity 
merited destruction. Always it was forestalled in 
order to avoid Desecration of the Name. Redemption 
came in the past and will come in the future to 
sanctify It. 

For this was the purpose of creation — that there 
be a universe peopled by a human race that could 
elevate it to approach God's sublime intention. With 
the passage of time, Abraham became the vehicle for 
the achievement of this purpose. Thus the entire ex¬ 
istence of creation hinged upon the survival and suc¬ 
cess of Israel. 

This small, scattered nation, whatever its tem¬ 
porary deficiencies, retained within itself the spark 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; the fire of Sinai; the 
seeds that would sprout into the 'vine' which would 
dwarf all the cedars and redwoods. It could sin 
grievously, but it remained the essence of God's will. 
And to preserve His purpose so that the universe 
would ultimately realize His will despite its stum¬ 
bling and its flaws, Israel had to survive. God does 
not require man's offerings; whatever man can give 
Him is meaningless and inconsequential unless he 
can sanctify creation and thereby sanctify His Name. 
For this Israel survived, survives, and will persevere. 
For this, He spares it and nurtures His spark and His 
seed within it. 

The .prophecies of Yechezkel, for all their 
starkness and terror, are truly visions of hope and 
comfort for their underlying motif, as well as their 
climactic visions, is that Israel will once again rise 
and be worthy of God's Temple and Shechinah. As 
the Book comes to its conclusion, Yechezkel is given 
the glorious vision of the 'dry bones' (Ch. 37). 
Despair disappears; death turns to life; the 'corpse' 
of Israel becomes a vibrant new nation. Discordant 
Judah and Ephraim are once more united in a single 
nation. David is their king and Eretz Yisrael is their 
Land. A new covenant of peace is sealed between 
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The Book of 
Ezekiel. A book of 
tragedy — surely. 
A book of despair 
— most assuredly 
not! 


God and Israel — an eternal covenant. He is their God 
and they are His people. All the world knows that 
Israel is sanctified because Hashem is their God — 
and the very sanctification of Israel becomes the 
most profound sanctification of the Name. 

The Book of Ezekiel. A book of tragedy — surely. 
A book of despair — most assuredly not! For Israel 
may stumble and fall and be trampled. But it survives 
and rises and returns to Jerusalem which will assume 
a new and eternal name — 'PI, HASHEM is there 
(48:35). 
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The Twilight of the Monarchy 
— A Historical Background * 


Menashe 
Reigns — 
Decay 
Begins 


With the ascension of Menashe to the throne of 
Jerusalem (3228), the sun began to set upoh the era 
of the First Temple. For one hundred and ten more 
years, until the Babylonian conquest in the year 
3338, some semblance of independence would con¬ 
tinue. The hopes of averting the final tragedy would 
wax and wane with the fortunes of the various kings. 
But more and more, the soul of the Jewish people 
would crumble, eroded by the cankerous evil of the 
idol worship which Menashe planted among them. 
In the end, the physical destruction of Land and 
Temple would be no more than the outward 
manifestation of the inner decay to which the nation 
had gradually succumbed. 


Chizkiyahu's Menashe's father, Chizkiyahu (3199-3228), had 
Misgivings carr ^ his people to a glorious zenith of spiritual at¬ 
tainment. He had been a 'Prince of Peace' (Isaiah 9:5) 
and had come tantalizingly close to becoming the 
Messiah (Sanhedrin 94a). In his Divinely in¬ 
spired vision, however, he saw that he would give 
birth to a son whose destructive wickedness would 
go beyond anything that had been known before — 
and this knowledge was the sorrow of his life. In 
desperation he decided not to marry so that the evil 
potential within his loins would not be realized. But 
the prophet Isaiah told him, warm nra 

Kim nm nnynb “|b ‘>v:pk rnpaai ‘■nkj -|b nnb 
Tayb rraip mnp, Why do you meddle in Cod's 
mysteries? You must do what you are commanded to 
do, and the Holy One, blessed be He, will do what 
pleases Him (Berachos 10a). 


* Dates are taken from Toldos Am Olam. 
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HASHEM's 

Verdict 


Righteous 

Yoshiyahu 


The 

Evil 

Residue 


His worst fears were confirmed. Although his son, 
Menashe, eventually repented (II Chronicles 33:12), 
the period of his wickedness was so destructive and 
the moral fiber of the people so thoroughly 
weakened, that the fate of Jerusalem was sealed (II 
Kings 21:10-15). The Land would be laid waste and 
the Temple would be destroyed, because of the anger 
which Menashe had angered Him (ibid. 23:26). 

The darkness which Menashe cast over Jerusalem 
would not lift for fifty-seven long and painful years. 
His own reign of fifty-five years was followed by 
that of his son Ammon (3283-3285) whose 
wickedness exceeded even that of his father 
(Sanhedrin 103b). 

And then, just as a flame flickers most brightly 
just before it dies, hope shone once more in 
Jerusalem. Yoshiyahu, Ammon's son (3285-3316) 
rejected the heritage of evil which had come to him 
from his father and grandfather. With unprecedent¬ 
ed energy (II Kings 23:25) Yoshiyahu set about to 
forge a renewed covenant between God and people 
(ibid. v. 3) and to cleanse the land of the idolatrous 
filth by which it had been inundated (ibid. vs. 4-20). 

Yoshiyahu's death at the hands of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh (ibid v. 29), is a tragic burden which Israel 
carries on its road through history. Had he lived, the 
final holocaust might have been averted (Eichah 
4:20). As it was, his life was extinguished before his 
task was completed. The people were not yet ready to 
answer his call to greatness. Outwardly they fol¬ 
lowed his lead, but their souls remained sick and 
their allegiance belonged to the familiar idols in 
whom Menashe and Ammon had taught them to 
seek comfort. (See Ta'anis 22b, and footnote to 8:3). 

For twenty-two years more, the agony was to draw 
out. Yoshiyahu's son, Yehoachaz (3316), reigned for 
only three months. The Pharaoh who had killed his 
father deposed him and placed his brother, 
Yehoyakim (3316-3327) on his throne. 
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Yehoyakim 


Yehoyachin 


Zidkiyahu 

and 

Jeremiah 


Yechezkel 


The eleven turbulent years of Yehoyakim's rule 
witnessed the beginnings of the power struggle 
between the ascending might of Babylon and its 
firmly entrenched arch enemy, Egypt. After becom¬ 
ing a tributary of Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon (II 
Kings 24:1), Yehoyakim eventually died an ig¬ 
nominious death while a captive in Babylonian hands 
(Vayikra Rabbah 19:5). 

His son Yehoyachin, (3327) succeeded to the 
throne, but reigned for only three months (II Kings 
24:8). He was taken to Babylon with the first great 
wave of exiles. These exiles comprised the elite of 
Jerusalem's people (ibid. vs. 14-16), in particular the 
unn, carpenter? and locksmiths, who included 
the great scholars and leaders of the period, including 
such men as Mordechai, Daniel, and Yechezkel who 
were to be the repository of Israel's future (see 
comm. 1:2 and footnote to 4:14). 

Only the lowly people of the Land (II Kings 24:14) 
remained. Over them, Yehoyachin's uncle, Zidkiya¬ 
hu (3327-3338) would reign for the final eleven years 
of Israel's travail. Jeremiah was the prophet in 
Jerusalem, exhorting the people until the very end to 
turn once more to God. 

His message fell upon deaf ears. Israel's future lay 
not with the pitiful remnant which was left in 
Jerusalem, but with the vibrant exile community 
which was about to be established in Babylon. 

Yechezkel ben Buzi, the Priest, would be prophet, 
guide, and mentor to this emerging community. 
Upon them, he would erect his fabulous visions of 
the glorious future which would be built upon the 
ruins of their tragic history. 

The following is a brief synopsis of the passages in 
II Kings relating the monarchic history of the period 
which are relevant to a proper understanding of the 
Book of Ezekiel The reader is urged to study the pas¬ 
sages from which the synopsis is taken; obviously, 
what follows is no more than a summary of events. 
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Menashe 


Yoshiyahu 


The 

Repentance 


20:21-21:7 

Menashe succeeds Chizkiyahu as king of Judah. 
He is evil, imitating the abominations of the 
idolatrous nations. Menashe introduces all manner 
of idol worship, altars, and pagan sacrifice. He even 
goes so far as to place an idol in the Temple. 

21:10-26 

In response to Menashe's wickedness, God in¬ 
forms His prophets that He will bring astonishing 
punishments upon Jerusalem and Judah, judgments 
comparable to those visited upon Samaria and the 
House of Ahab. In addition to his other abomina¬ 
tions, Menashe is also guilty of much bloodshed. 
Upon his death, he is succeeded by his son, Ammon, 
who follows Menashe's evil footsteps until he is as¬ 
sassinated by his servants. Yoshiyahu becomes king. 


22:1-13 

Only eight years old upon assuming the throne, 
Yoshiyahu is a righteous person who unswervingly 
follows the ways of his ancestor, David. His first ma¬ 
jor project is to appoint officials to supervise the 
repair of the Temple. Chilkiyahu, the High Priest, 
finds a Torah scroll in the Temple and has it read to 
the king. Yoshiyahu hears its contents and interprets 
it as a signal that he and the people will be sorely 
punished for the idolatry that is rampant in Judah. 
Filled with remorse and repentance, the king orders 
that the guidance of the prophets be sought. 


23:1-20 

Accompanied by the elders and the people, the 
king ascends to the Temple where he reads the scroll 
to the assemblage and pledges to comply with its 
contents. He has all idolatrous vessels removed from 
the Temple. He dispatches officials throughout the 
length and breadth of the Land to seek out and 
destroy all vestiges of idol worship, and to desecrate 
the graves of the idolators. 
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23:25-30 

A repentance like Yoshiyahu's was unprecedented 
and unparalleled. Nevertheless, such roots had 
Menashe's iniquities struck, that God was unwilling 
to annul His decree against Judah. Yoshiyahu was 
killed in battle against Pharaoh Necho in Megiddo 
and was succeeded by his son Yehoachaz. 


23:31-34 

Yehoachaz returns to the evil ways of his grand¬ 
father and great-grandfather. After reigning for 
three months, he is deposed and imprisoned by 
Pharaoh Necho who levies a tax upon the Land. He 
appoints as king Eliyakim, son of Yoshiyahu and 
changes his name to Yehoyakim. 


23:35-24:6 

Yehoyakim, too, is wicked. During his reign 
Nebuchadnezzar becomes ascendant and Yehoyakim 
becomes his vassal for three years; then he rebels. As 
part of His plan to destroy Judah, God sends bands 
of soldiers from surrounding nations to attack and 
harass the Land. Yehoyakim dies and is succeeded by 
his son Yehoyachin, 

24:8-17 

Yehoyachin, too, is an evil king. Nebuchadnezzar 
besieges Jerusalem and Yehoyachin capitulates. The 
Temple treasury and the royal treasury are looted by 
Nebuchadnezzar who exiles the most distinguished 
people of Jerusalem and the royal family to Babylon. 
He allows only the ordinary people to remain in 
Jerusalem. He appoints Mataniah to be king and 
renames him Zidkiyahu. 


24:18-25:21 

Zidkiyahu is wicked [but see Overview ] and it is 
still God's will to destroy Jerusalem. In the ninth year 
of Zidkiyahu's reign, Nebuchadnezzar lays siege to 
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Jerusalem. In the eleventh year of his reign, hunger is 
overpowering in the city and its fortifications are 
breached. Zidkiyahu flees but is taken captive and 
brought to Nebuchadnezzar who orders that he be 
forced to witness the slaughter of his children and 
then blinded. The Temple, the royal palace, and the 
entire city, are burned down by the Babylonian con¬ 
querors, and its wall destroyed. The remnant of the 
people is exiled by Nebuzaradan, the Babylonian 
commander. The vessels and copper pillars of the 
Temple are looted, and the leaders of the people ex¬ 
ecuted in Rivlah by order of Nebuchadnezzar. 

(See Appendix II for a time-line chart giving the 
chronology of the kings of Judah and Israel.) 




Wrm 


S ome five years after the arrival in Babylon of the first wave of exiles who had 
been led into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar's hordes, Yechezkel ben Buzi, the 
priest, was granted a prophecy. As he stood on the banks of the river Kevar 'the 
heavens were opened' and he was shown 'the visions of God/ 

These 'visions' are known in Talmudic literature as na3“in, Merkavah, [/if. 
'Chariot'] or rQ3"in nu/yn, Ma'aseh Merkavah, [lit. 'the Work' or 'the Account' of 
the Chariot] 

According to Rambam (Intro, to Moreh Nevuchim), Ma'aseh Merkavah is the 
name given to mnbxn ’yin, divine science or knowledge, which he defines (comm, 
to Mishnah, Chagigah 2:1) to include: 'the study concerning the totality of ex¬ 
istence, the existence of the Creator, His knowledge, His attributes, the things that 
derive from Him, the angels, the soul, and the mind which is joined to man. Also 
that which comes after death.' 

The Talmud (Chagigah 14b) recounts that Rabban Yochanan ben Zakkai, riding 
on a donkey, was accompanied by his student, Rabbi Elazar ben Aroch. Rabbi 
Elazar asked permission to recite something concerning Ma'aseh Merkavah: Im¬ 
mediately Rabban Yochanan ben Zakkai dismounted, sat on a stone under an olive 
tree, and covered his head. 

Rabbi Elazar asked, 'My master! Why did you dismount from the donkey?' 
Rabban Yochanan replied, 'Would it be right for me to ride on the donkey when 
you are reciting from the Ma'aseh Merkavah, [and therefore] the Divine Presence is 
with us, and the ministering angels are accompanying us?' 

As soon as Rabbi Elazar ben Aroch began to recite from the Ma'aseh Merkavah, 
a fire descended from the heavens singeing all the trees in the field. The trees began 
to sing a song of jubilation. Rabban Yochanan ben Zakkai arose, kissed his student 
on the head, and said: 'Blessed be Hashem, the Lord of Israel, who has given 
Abraham our father a son who is able to understand, analyze, and explain the 
Ma'aseh Merkavah/ 

In the light of this account we can readily understand why the Sages severely 
restricted the teaching of Ma'aseh Merkavah. 'We may not teach the Ma'aseh 
Merkavah even to a single student [i.e. privately] unless he is wise and can under¬ 
stand from within himself' (Chagigah 14b). This dictum is discussed by the Talmud 
(ad. loc.) and codified by Rambam (Yesodei haTorah 2:12). 'The Sages commanded 
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us not to expound upon these topics except to only one man at a time, provided he 
is wise and can understand from within himself; only then do we transmit to him 
"subject headings" and let him know a smattering of the matter. Then he must un¬ 
derstand from within himself and know the conclusions of the matter and ifs 
depth.' 

Rambam (ibid.) continues: 'Concerning them Scripture says: "Honey and milk 
beneath your tongue," (Shir haShirim 4:11) which the early Sages interpreted: 

'Matters which are like honey and milk [i.e. the secrets of the Torah] shall remain 
beneath your tongue [i.e.: hidden from people who might be unable to cope ade¬ 
quately with the extreme depth and holiness of the subject.]' 

In consonance with this injunction of the Sages, we shall make no attempt to 
delve into the meaning and implications of Ma'aseh Merkavah as we do in the com¬ 
mentary to the rest of the book. To do so would be presumptuous, unproductive — 
and even dangerous, for how can we hope to tread where even the greatest of our 
Sages hesitated to encroach? 

Nevertheless, it was the unanimous advice of the revered Roshei Hayeshivah 
wv'hw that a translation and simple commentary be included. The Editorial Board 
of M esorah Publications has therefore, prepared a translation and anthologized 
commentary on Ma'aseh Merkavah. Unlike the rest of this book, the Merkavah 
sections will scrupulously adhere only to the comments of such classic commen¬ 
tators as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Radak, and Metzudos. There will be no attempt to fathom 
the unfathomable. 

Even to this limited approach to Ma'aseh Merkavah, we must preface these 
words of extreme caution. The simple translation and the commentary are filled 
with references to such terms as wings, feet, faces, and animals. By no means can 
these be taken as literal descriptions of the heavens or of the angels. They are no 
more than expressions in this-worldly terms of supernatural concepts for which 
neither human language nor human intelligence are adequate. As an example, the 
Torah contains frequent references to 'H the hand of HASHEM . Yet we know, and 
it is one of Rambam's cardinal principles, that God has no hand in the physical 
sense. The word 'hand' is a metaphorical reference to His power and guiding 
providence. Such uses of allegory are explained and clarified at length in the Over¬ 
view to Shir haShirim pp. Ivii-lxvi. In Ma'aseh Merkavah the reluctance of even the 
Sages to delve into it makes plain how inadequate we are even to attempt to read 
meaning into the narrative. Small wonder, therefore, that some of the commen¬ 
tators have refrained even from translation. However, the translation and commen¬ 
tary as offered provide a glimpse of the chapter's power. Surely the reader will 
realize that the treatment presented here contain but the faintest suggestion of the 
depths of meaning and sanctity inherent in Ma'aseh Merkavah. 

However, the Merkavah visions are so basic to the prophecies of Yechezkel that 
certain introductory remarks are in order. 

Implicit in the term Merkavah, chariot, is the idea of movement (Kuzari 4:3). 
Yechezkel saw the heavenly throne, so to speak, in motion as its holiness left the 
Ark and its environs. His vision brought home to the exiles the full impact of the 
impending catastrophe in Jerusalem (Radak). 

The leitmotiv of Yechezkel's prophecy is his apprehension of Israel as the 
bearers of the Divine Glory. God's Name is sanctified or desecrated by the ebb and 
flow of their fortunes (see Pref. remarks to Ch. 20 and comm, to v. 9 ibid.). 

The Sages (Bereishis Rabbah 82:7) express this thought with the phrase: 
n^n^n ]n in nil$n, the forefathers themselves are the Merkavah. 

In the gamut of Israel's experiences, exile is the Chilul Hashem, Desecration of 
the Name, par excellence: 'And when they came to the nations to which they came, 
they desecrated My holy Namej in that [men] said of them: "These are the people of 
Hashem, and they are gone out from their land" (36:20)' 
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Thus the Merkavah vision taught that, during Israel's exile, God's glory was con¬ 
fined to the heavens. His earthly 'chariot', Knesses Israel, had failed Him. Instead of 
being the 'witnesses' to God's Presence on earth (Isaiah 44:8) they had become a 
plaything for Nebuchadnezzar through whom he could boast of his own invin¬ 
cibility (Isaiah 14:13 and 14. For an elaboration of this theme, see comm, to 10:1). 

Rosh Hashanah 31a depicts in heart-rending fashion how the Divine Presence 
withdrew gradually in ten stages from its place on the Ark in the Holy of Holies. 
God's intention had been that He might 'dwell among them' (Exod. 25:8) by per¬ 
mitting His Shechinah to rest in the Temple. But, with the passage of centuries, 
Israel lost its perception of the Temple as the source of holiness within the nation. 
They came to look upon the Temple service as a means of appeasing God's anger at 
the theft, murder, and adultery which they practiced in their daily lives (Jeremiah 
7:9-11), rather than as a means to elevate themselves. The fatal attraction of the cult 
of idolatry had penetrated deep within the very Temple confines, where men and 
women groveled before graven images (Ch. 8). The Divine Presence could no longer 
find a place among so degraded a people. 

And so, slowly and gradually, from the Ark to the floor; from the floor to the 
courtyard; from the courtyard to the wall, the Shechinah receded from its earthly 
habitation, casting, as it were, a last longing glance from the Mount of Olives before 
its final ascent to heaven by way of the wilderness. Behind it, to await the flames of 
Babylon, there remained only an empty shell, a unjpran iva, House of Holiness, 
already gutted in all but its external features (Shir haShirim Rabbah 3:3). 

But the recession of the Shechinah did not end God's relationship to His beloved 
people. Poignantly human hands reach out from beneath the Merkavah {1:8, 8:3) 
beckoning to the penitent (Pesachim 119a), hinting at God's 'longing' for a return. 
And at the very moment of departure, a stormy wind came from the north (1:4) to 
subjugate the world before Nebuchadnezzar, so that it might not be said that Israel 
fell before a lowly nation (Chagigah 13b); even in their moment of utter disgrace, 
God safeguarded their honor. 

The Merkavah vision can be seen from another perspective. The Zohar (Exod. 
2a) reads the entire vision as having the purpose of teaching the exiles that their ties 
to God had not been sundered: 'At that moment God called to His heavenly hosts 
and said to them: 'What are you doing here? When My beloved children are in the 
Babylonian exile should you be here? Arise all of you and go down to Babylon and / 
shall come with you 

Thus, the tone is set for all the subsequent prophecies and exhortations of 
Yechezkel which have the purpose of assuring Israel of the continuation of their 
Divine destiny through the years of their exile . |1J 


1. Harav Joseph Carlebach in his Die Drei Grossen Propheten, interprets the Merkavah vi¬ 
sion as a reassurance to the exiles of the continuation of nnattfn, Divine Providence, after the 
fall of Jerusalem. Until the very moment of the destruction, the people as a whole had refused 
to believe that Jerusalem and the Temple could ever fall. Lulled by the memory of Sancheriv s 
destruction at the gates of Jerusalem (// Kings 18-19) and their own mistaken conception of 
what made Jerusalem unique among the cities of the world, they found it inconceivable that 
Babylon could conquer them (see Pref. Remarks to Ch. 4 and comm, to 11:3). When, in fact, 
Nebuchadnezzar's hordes trampled on the Temple grounds, they could not imagine that the 
conqueror was a tool carrying out God's purpose. His triumph must have been perceived as a 
victory of brute force over God's providence; or they may have regarded it as proof that, as 
they put it, yiKil j-ik 'H niy, God has forsaken the Land (8:12 and 9:9). But the appearance of 
the Divine Presence in the heavens over Babylon taught them that the hand of God had never 
ceased directing Israel's destiny. 
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1. All prophetic books with the 
exception of this one begin by identify¬ 
ing the prophet — and often the time 
and place of his prophecy. The Book of 
Ezekiel, however, opens with the 
prophet's own words (which are then 
continued in v. 4). Verses 2 and 3, writ¬ 
ten in third person and supplying the 
missing information, must be regarded 
as parenthetical (Rashi). 

It is as though time, place and iden¬ 
tity become insignificant in the face of 
the shattering impact of this revelation. 
We were in exile — and still the heavens 
opened! Time enough to fix this par¬ 
ticular episode into its historical frame¬ 
work. The prophet's overriding mes¬ 
sage is the mere fact — timeless and un¬ 
bounded in its implications — that 
God's Merkavah is revealed in the 
heavens of the Babylonian land of exile 
(Harav Joseph Breuer. See also Pref. 
Remarks to this chapter). 111 

rnttf ’rm — It happened in the 

thirtieth year. 

This statement takes on historical 
perspective in conjunction with v. 2. 
Computing backwards from the fifth 


year of Yehoyachin's exile, we reach the 
eighteenth year of Yoshiyahu's reign: 
five years for Yehoyachin, eleven years 
for Yehoyakim and the final fourteen 
years of Yoshiyahu's thirty-one year 
reign (Rashi. See chart attached to 
Overview). 

This eighteenth year of Yoshiyahu's 
reign marked a major turning point in 
Israel's history. That the history of the 
Jewish people could be divorced from 
the history of the Jewish land; that the 
destruction of Jerusalem (II Kings 
23:27), instead of dragging its people 
into oblivion, made possible a vibrant 
rebirth of Jewish nationhood in Babylon 
(see Overview); that the prophecy of 
the Merkavah was able to find receptive 
ears and hearts among the exiles — all of 
these can be traced directly to the events 
of that year. 

For it was then that Chilkiyahu, the 
High Priest, found the Sefer Torah, (II 
Kings 23) a circumstance that stimula¬ 
ted a universal repentance of king and 
people. [It should be noted that not all 
the people repented sincerely. Some 
only went through the outward mo¬ 
tions. See Ta'anis 22b and comm, to 


1. The Sages (Chagigah 13b) comment on the thoroughness with which Yechezkel details his 
Merkavah vision. 'All that Yechezkel saw Isaiah [also] saw. [But] Yechezkel can be compared 
to a villager who saw the king, whereas Isaiah was like a city dweller who saw the king.' 

According to Rambam (Moreh Nevuchim 3:6) the difference in approach between the two 
prophets can be traced to the audiences whom they addressed. Isaiah lived some two hundred 
years before Yechezkel. Then, the Temple stood in their midst in all its glory. Israel was 
familiar with the details of the Merkavah, as are city dwellers who daily see the king's chariot 
and need no description of it. The 'villagers' of Yechezkel's generation, steeped in the 
idolatrous abominations of Menashe (see Overview) for many decades, had, as it were, never 
seen the king, and every detail was new to them. 

Alternately, Rambam suggests that the Talmudic simile may refer to the prophets them¬ 
selves. Yechezkel, two hundred years after Isaiah, had not attained his predecessor's level of 
prophecy, and was startled by visions which Isaiah would have taken in stride. 

When we consider that the thrust of this chapter, and indeed the whole Book, is to un¬ 
derline the fact of God's continued Presence in exile; then Harav Breuer's interpretation seems 
most apt. In his view it is the appearance of the king's chariot in the village which is startling. 
There is nothing astounding in meeting the king in the city. Similarly, Isaiah's vision of the 
Heavenly Throne in the Holy Temple did not inspire the same ecstacy as Yechezkel's vision 
by the banks of the River Kevar. 
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I happened in the thirtieth year in the fourth month 

1 on the fifth of the month, as I was among the exile 


8:3]. Every vestige of idol worship was 
removed from the Land, and above all 
the people entered into a new covenant 
which was to bind them in loyal and 
loving adherence to the Torah (// Kings 
23). The effects of the fifty-seven most 
destructive years of Jewish history — 
the combined reign of Menashe and 
Ammon — were nullified, and a 
spiritual rebirth of the nation was made 
possible. 

Hence, the dating of the Merkavah 
vision as being in 'the thirtieth year'. To 
Yechezkel's contemporaries the mean¬ 
ing was obvious. Thirty years after the 
finding of the Sefer Torah (Targum, 
Rashi and Metzudas David), that event 
still bore fruit: the covenant had lasted. 
Exiled in an unclean land, Israel still 
perceived the Shechinah, the Divine 
Presence, in their midst. (1) 

Rashi and Radak (see also Ihn Ezra; 
Exodus 12:40) based on Seder Olam 24, 
explain the thirtieth year' as being the 
thirtieth year of the Yovel, the fifty year 
cycle {Lev. 25:8). 

This is computed on the basis of 40:1: 'In 
the twenty-fifth year of our exile, the begin¬ 
ning of the year on the tenth of the month.' 
Our Sages teach that the start of the Yovel 
year is reckoned from the tenth of Tishrei, 
[i.e. Yom Kippur, as opposed to Rosh 
Hashanah]. Thus, if the twenty-fifth year 
from Yehoyachin's exile was a Yovel year, it 
follows that thirty years before the fifth year 
of that exile was also a Yovel 

This last Yovel year was also a 
significant historical landmark. The 
observance of Yovel (which is pre¬ 
dicated on 'most inhabitants' (i.e. a ma¬ 


jority of the nation's people) being on 
the land — (see Arachin 32b) had been 
abrogated with the exile of the Ten 
Tribes some two hundred years earlier. 
Nevertheless, Yoshiyahu had been able 
to celebrate it, because Jeremiah, the 
prophet, had gone to bring back the 
Ten Tribes and Yoshiyahu ruled over 
them' (ibid. 33a). 

Thus, in that year there had been 
some hope that God might once more 
have mercy and that Israel would again 
return to the splendor of Solomonic 
times. 

It was not to be. With Yoshiyahu's 
death at the hands of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh, there began a steady erosion of 
his repentance movement. Far from ab¬ 
sorbing the lessons of the Yovel: And 
the Land shall not be sold for permanent 
possession for the Land is Mine, for 
only strangers and sojourners are you 
with Me (Lev. 25:23), Israel adopted the 
slogan: It is ours! The Land has been 
given to us as an inheritance (11:15). 
An added poignancy is thus achieved by 
dating the vision at Babylon's river to 
that final Yovel year whose great 
promise had been squandered. 

nbiin ^K] — As l was among the 
exile. 

We find the word nbia used to denote 
exile (Amos 1:15) and also to denote the 
individual people who are in exile 
(Jeremiah 29:4). 

Rashi renders the word in the former 
manner, Metzudas David, in the latter. 
3:11-15 implies that the Merkavah vi¬ 
sion took place while Yechezkel was 


1. We have no direct Midrashic or Talmudic sources which explain why the discovery of the 
Sefer Torah threw Yoshiyahu into such spiritual turmoil. Radak (II Kings 22:11) followed by 
many commentators, comments that the Sefer Torah was rolled to the passage in 
Deuteronomy which foretold the inevitable exile for king and nation, which would result 
from their sins. This was seen as an omen and a call for repentance [possibly because one 
would have expected it to be rolled to* the beginning of Genesis ]. While the Talmud does say 
that Yoshiyahu read that passage in the Torah (Yerushalmi; Shakalim 6), it does not mention 
the peculiarity of its having been rolled to that passage. 
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isolated from his people [confirming 
Rashi's opinion]. 

“■D3 “ina by — By the River Kevar. 

Scripture would not have stressed 
this location unless it were significant. 
Amos (7:17, see also Kesubos 111a) 
teaches that, relative to the Land of 
Israel, all other places are HKOp mplN, 
unclean land. 

Holiness and purity, which are 
among the prerequisites for the gift of 
prophecy, are hardly possible in such 
surroundings. Indeed, the Sages 
(Mechilta Bo 12:1) teach that there is no 
prophecy outside Eretz Yisrael. There¬ 
fore, when exceptional circumstances 
required that prophecy be granted in 
Babylon, (see comm. v. 3), a ritually 
clean' place, such as a river bank was 
chosen (Mechilta ibid.). 

Radak quotes a disagreement among 
the Sages as to whether the River Kevar 
is the Euphrates. 

D’nttfn inns: — The heavens opened. 

I commanded the heavens to open [in 
answer to] the voice of Yechezkel 
(Bereishis Rabbah 5:4). The implication 
is that the prophet prayed fdr this vi¬ 
sion. 

□’rib* niton — Visions of God. [lit. 
'divine visions' or: 'great visions' 
(Radak)]. 

Rashi explains the usage of the plural 
(nltOE rather than nton) as indicating 
a blurred, inexact vision. This is in ac¬ 
cordance with the dictum of the Sages 
that all the prophets, with the exception 
of Moses, apprehended their prophecy 
as if through an NnbpspN 

rn’Kp, a speculum which is not lucid. 
Rambam (Moreh Nevuchim 3:5) at¬ 
tributes the use of the plural to the fact 


that there were many different compo¬ 
nents to the Merkavah, with the result 
that Yechezkel saw a number of visions. 

2. p3’l , » nibib n’unnnri rntt/n — 

The fifth year of the exile of King 
Yehoyachin. 

With the death of Yoshiyahu, the 
impetus of his great repentance move¬ 
ment (comm. i>. 1) ebbed. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Yehoachaz, who 'did 
evil in the eyes of HASHEM' and was 
deposed by an Egyptian Pharaoh, after 
he had been king for only three months 
(II Kings 23). 

He was followed by his brother 
Yehoyakim who also 'did evil in the 
eyes of HASHEM in all things as his 
fathers had done.' The eleven years of 
his reign were plagued by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar's first interference in Judah's in¬ 
ternal affairs (ibid); and the first wave 
of captives was exiled to Babylon in the 
third year of Yehoyakim's reign (Daniel 
1:1). 

His son Yehoyachin (Yoshiyahu's 
grandson) succeeded to the throne, but 
after only three months he, together 
with his family and court, was dragged 
into Babylonian exile as part of the first 
major Galus. 

II Kings 24:14 reads: And he [Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar] exiled all of Jerusalem , and 
all the princes and all the warriors — ten 
thousand exiles — and all 
“’laprani, the carpenters and the lock¬ 
smiths. None but the lowly people 
remained. 

It was over these 'lowly people' that 
Zidkiyahu, the last son of Yoshiyahu, 
reigned for the eleven final, tragic years 
of the Holy Temple's existence. 

mbab. King Y ehoyachin's 
exile. This was to be the nucleus from 
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I by the River Kevar ; the heavens opened and 1 saw vi- 

2-3 sions of God. 

2 On the fifth of the month ; it was the fifth year of 
the exile of King Yehoyachin . 3 The word of 
HASHEM had come to Yechezkel, the son of Buzi, the 


which a new, regenerated Israel would 
grow (see Overview and comm, to 
11:15). Included in it were the best of 
Israel's sons. 

The unn, carpenters and nap)?, 
locksmiths mentioned in II Kings 24:14, 
were no ordinary workers. The Sages 
(Sifri to Deut. 32:25) identify them as 
the greatest D^pn teachers of 

Torah , in the nation. They silenced 
everyone who would want to argue with 
them (the root unn denotes silence as 
well as carpentry) with their brilliance; 
and when they spoke everyone else 
would close his mouth (”UO, to close, 
hence also the root of locksmith) in 
order to listen. 

Thus, it was the elite of Judah who 
first descended to Babylon, leaving the 
untutored masses behind. 

Scripture does not record Yechezkel's 
descent into captivity. However, since 
he refers to Yehoyachin's exile as 
lyniba, our exile, (33:21, 40:1), it is as¬ 
sumed that he was among the 
'carpenters and locksmiths' who came 
to Babylon together with Yehoyachin. 

There is no hint in the book as to why 
his prophecy started in the fifth year 
and not before. Seder Hadoros (3,316), 
without citing a source reports that he 
spent the first five years in a Babylonian 
prison. 

The fifth year of Yehoyachin's exile 


corresponds to the year 3332 from crea¬ 
tion (Toldos Am Olam). 

3. rnn rnn — Had come [lit. 'was' or 
'had been'; accentuated by the use of 
the infinitive rhn]. 

Rashi quotes Mechilta d'Rabbi 
Shimon Ben Y ochai [see also Targum] 
that the prophecy recorded here was not 
Yechezkel's first. This is deduced from 
the doubling of the verb [i.e. this par¬ 
ticular vision came to me after the gift 
of prophecy had already been given me 
previously]. This interpretation is 
further supported by the fact that the 
gift of prophecy rightfully belongs only 
in Eretz Yisrael (see comm. v. 1). It is as¬ 
sumed, therefore, that the mission of 
the prophet must have begun in the 
Holy Land. Rashi suggests that these 
unidentified earlier visions may be those 
recounted in either Ch. 2 or Ch. 17. 

Kuzari (2:14) suggests that it may be 
that a prophecy concerning the Land of 
Israel might take place outside the Land, 
even if there were no prior visions. 
Alternately, the fact that Yechezkel 
spent his youth in the Land before he 
was exiled could have prepared him for 
his subsequent prophecy, even if none 
had actually been given him in Eretz 
Yisrael. 

nia bKpTlT! — Yechezkel, the son of 
Buzi. 


1. The Sages (Gittin 88a) explain why God's providence decreed that the finest sons of Judah 
be exiled first. On the verse in Daniel 9:14: ' And God hastened the evil and brought it about — 
because He is righteous', they ask why it is deemed righteous to hasten evil. The answer is 
given: 'God acted charitably with Israel, in that Zidkiyahu's exile came about while 
Yehoyachin's exile was still in existence' [the ultimate destruction of the Holy Temple was 
pushed forward by two years, so that the masses of Zidkiyahu's exile would find an es¬ 
tablished Torah community in Babylon]. 

Thus, the Galus Yechonya (i.e. Yehoyachin) was the cornerstone of the great Jewish com¬ 
munity which was to flourish in Babylon. 
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Eliyahu Rabba (6) derives nia Buzi 
from the root na. fo shame. Thus, ben 
Buzi is rendered: the son of men who 
allowed themselves to be shamed for the 
sake of My honor and the honor of 
Israel.' 


■nr - The hand of HASH EM. 

This alludes to the shattering ex¬ 
perience of prophecy, which throws the 
prophet into a trance (Rashi) [compare 
3:14 'And the hand of Hashem was 
upon me with force']. 


Ma'aseh Merkavah 

In this vision, supernatural concepts are described in human terms. As 
explained in the Prefatory Remarks, they cannot be understood literally nor, in 
our spiritual poverty, are we equipped even to glimpse at their inner meaning. 


4. rnyp nn nam — And behold! A 
stormy wind. 

This is a prophetic idiom symbolizing 
the Merkavah of the Shechinah's 
Throne as the chapter elaborates fur¬ 
ther. Since it came in wrath to destroy 
Israel, it is represented as a stormy wind 
and cloud (Rashi). 

nxa — Was coming. 

The word nto with the accent on the 
second syllable is in present tense. Had 
the accent been on the first syllable, it 
would have been past tense (Rashi to 
Gen. 29:6). 

|iayn ]D — From the north. 

Returning from the direction of 
Chaldea, [Babylon] to the north of 
Judah from where 'the evil [i.e., the 
impending invasion of Judah by the 
Babylonians] will break forth' [Jer. 
1:14] ... 

The fierce northern storm went to 
conquer the entire world and subjugate 
it under the wicked Nebuchadnezzar, so 
that the nations might not say: Into the 
hand of a low people [viz. the Chal¬ 
deans (cf. Isaiah 23:13)] did God deliver 


His children (Rashi; cf. Chagigah 13b). 

bni — A great cloud. 

I.e., he also saw a great cloud, por¬ 
tending impending calamity (Metzudas 
David). 

nnpbnq B7K1 — With a flashing fire. 

I.e. in the midst of the cloud (Ra- 
dak). 

The word nnpbnn, used to describe a 
Bashing fire, is derived from the root 
npb, fo take: it is as if the fire seeks its 
freedom but is npb:, grasped or held by 
the burning object (Metzudas Zion). 
The fire symbolizes the impending 
burning of the Temple (Metzudas 
David ). 

aup lb mil — And a brilliance sur¬ 
rounding if. 

I.e. all of the above. 

The brilliance alludes to the light of 
salvation which would ultimately en¬ 
velop them after all their travail (Rashi; 
Metzudas David). 

bpttnn pip rginm — [And] from its 
midst came a semblance of ChashmaL 
The mysterious significance of this 
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I priest, in the land of the Chaldeans by the River 

4-6 Kevar; and the hand of HaSHEM was upon him, 

there. 

4 Then I looked and behold! A stormy wind was 
coming from the north, a great cloud with flashing 
fire and a brilliance surrounding it; and from its 
midst came a semblance of Chashmal from the midst 
of the fire; 5 and from its midst, a semblance of four 
Chayos. This was their appearance: they had the 
semblance of a man; 6 and four faces for each, and 


word is laden with esoteric connotation. 
It is a pure example of prophetic idiom, 
and beyond the realm of comprehen¬ 
sion. 

Rashi comments that Chashmal is the 
name of an angel, a semblance of whom 
Yechezkel envisioned from within the 
flames. Our Sages [Chagigah 13a] have 
taught that there was once a student 
who speculated upon the identity of 
Chashmal, whereupon a fire went forth 
from Chashmal and consumed him. 
Further, the word is an acrostic of the 
• >~:ds nibbtttp u?k fiery Chayos 

speaking. In an alternate interpretation, 
the Sages derive from the two words U/n 
filent] and bbn [-speaking]. Thus, at 
times the angels are silent [tf/n], at times 
they speak [bn] i.e. praise Him. When 
the utterance goes forth from the Holy 
One, Blessed be He, they are silent, and 
'n the utteranc J s not go forth 
fro.i\ Him they spe, ’ it is possible that 
'hashmal resemble.' he Essence of fire 
chi). [But nore . he ebove explana- 
ons coincide with .e context (Rashi 
next verse)]. 

It is the purest fc f smokeless fire 
lat the hur sc js can perceive ... 
The word is a compound of bn Wn [lit. 
silent; speak] for it is proper to be silent 


about its implications which defy 
human description (Metzudas David). 

5. roinni — And from its midst. 

I.e. the midst of the fire referred to 
above (Rashi). Or, according to Met¬ 
zudas David : of the brightness referred 
to above. 

rvpn y?"iK mm — A semblance of four 
Chayos. 

I.e. living beings (Targum; Radak). 
These were the bearers of the Mer- 
kavah which transported the King of 
Glory in exile (Malbim). 

irPhnn nn — This was their appearance, 
[i.e of the Chayos.] 

mnb din mm — They had the 
semblance of a man. 

Rashi 'marvels' at the implication 
that they had only a human face when 
v. 10 makes it clear that the angels' faces 
had the forms of animals as well. Rashi 
explains that the human form was pre¬ 
eminent and that the face is that of the 
Patriarch, Jacob. 

According to Metzudas David, the 
reference was not to their faces [some of 
which resembled those of various 
animals] but to the form of their bodies 
which were human in form. [1) 


1. [The above discussion concerning the 'faces' and 'forms' — like the rest of the simple comm, 
of this chapter — can be studied only in the context of the Pref. Remarks that a true under¬ 
standing of the Merkavah is impossible for us.] 
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Ma'aseh Merkavah: In this vision, supernatural concepts are described in human 
terms. As explained in the Prefatory Remarks, they cannot be understood literally nor, 
in otfr spiritual poverty, are we equipped even to glimpse at their inner meaning. 


6. nnw 1 ? mas ny3"iK} — And four faces 
for each. 

I.e. each of the four faces [i.e. man, 
lion, ox, and eagle as described in v. 10) 
appeared four times on each Chayah, 
once in each direction, making a total of 
sixteen faces for each Chayah. Each of 
the faces had four wings, so that each 
Chayah had sixty-four wings. The total 
for all four Chayos together were sixty- 
four faces and 256 wings (Targum; 
Rashi). [l] 

7. bjn orphan — Their legs were 
a straight leg. 

[The translation is literal and pre¬ 
serves the ambiguity): 

I.e., the legs were in proper position, 
close together (Targum; Rashi). [2] 

Another interpretation: Straight 
means that they had no joints. These 
were unnecessary since, unlike other 


creatures, they had no need to sit or lie 
down (Rashi; Metzudos). 

bay ban cpg — Like the sole of a rounded 
foot. 

The translation of bay [=bay] as 
rounded follows Targum who renders 
]babap, round (Rashi). 

Metzudos renders 'like the sole of a 
calf's foot.' Rashi, in Isaiah 6:2, notes 
this interpretation and adds that the 
angels covered these calf-like feet be¬ 
cause they were reminiscent of Israel's 
sin of the Golden Calf. 

□■•yyai — And they glittered. 

The subject is the legs [not the 
Chayos as a whole) (Metzudas David). 

bbp ntprn py? — Like burnished bronze. 

Which sparkles brilliantly (Metzu¬ 
das David). 


1. It is forbidden to make a graven image containing the four faces of the Chayos (Rosh 
Hashanah 24b, Y orah Deah 141:4). 

2. The Sages derive a halachah from this verse: 

Rabbi Yose ben Rabbi Chaninah also said in the name of Rabbi Eliezer ben Yaakov: 
When one prays [Shemoneh Esrei], he should place his feet in proper position [i.e., close 
together (Rashi)}, as it says: And their feet were straight feet. (Berachos 10b; cf. Rambam Hit. 
Tefillah 5:4; Orach Chaim 95:1). There is one opinion in Yerushalmi (Berachos 1:1), that dur¬ 
ing prayer the feet should be one directly in front of the other with the toes of the rear one 
touching the heel of the forward one. 
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I four wings for each of them. 7 Their legs were a 

7-10 straight leg; and the sole of their feet was like the sole 

of a rounded foot, and they glittered like burnished 
bronze. 8 And human hands were under their wings 
on each of their four sides; and their faces and wings 
were alike on the four of them. 9 Joined to one 
another were their wings. They did not turn as they 
moved , each went straight ahead. 10 As for the 
semblance of their faces: the face of a man and the 


Q. orryin ... din nD — And human 
hands [were] under their wings on each 
of their four sides [lit. upon their four 
sides]. 

Rashi, elaborating on Targum, com¬ 
ments that the Chayos were assigned to 
gather fiery coals and cast them upon 
Jerusalem to punish Israel. They 
handed the coals to one another so that 
they would become somewhat cooled in 
the process, thus mitigating the suffer¬ 
ing (see comm, to 10:2). According to 
the Sages (Yoma 77a) had these coals 
not been cooled, Israel would have been 
exterminated, heaven forfend. 

Radak notes that the n’DD, Masoretic spel¬ 
ling, of the phrase is D1K 1“P) [lit. and his 
hand is man.] In this form, the phrase would 
be interpreted to mean dik pip m [lit. his 
hand was human hands.] Cf. the expression 
in Song of Songs 1:15 ODV [lit. Your 
eyes are doves ] and which is interpreted to 
mean nDT D’yg [lit. 'Your eyes are like 
dove’s eyes']- 

onyD-iN 1 ? DrppjD'i dhddi — And their 
faces and wings [were alike] on the four 
of them (Following Targum; Rashi). 

That is, the four Chayos resembled 
one another in the matter of their faces 
and wings (Metzudas David). 

9 . DrP33? nnirtN bjx nuto m?h — 
Joined to one to another [lit. 'a woman 
to her sister'], were their wings. 

The wing of each would be spread to 
its neighbor on each side, until they 
were joined into a unit. Since the wings 


were extended upward and there were 
many wings on all sides of the Chayos 
[see comm, to v. 6], the outstretched 
wings covered their faces [see v. 11] 
(Rashi). 

piubD DD 1 Kb — They did not turn as 
they moved [lit. 'walked']. 

They had no need to turn around to 
move in a particular direction, since 
each of the Chayos had faces on every 
side (Rashi). 

iz)b , » TDD "iny bK uPn — Each went 

“ - ▼ ▼ 7 •' 

straight ahead [lit. ‘in the direction of 
his face']. 

Each went in the direction of the face 
which was toward its destination 
(Rashi); in whatever direction the 
Chayos were to go, they always moved 
forward since they had faces in every 
direction (Metzudos David). 

10. [This verse describes the faces 
mentioned in v. 6]: Each of the four 
Chayos had the face of a man in front 
[the word nnyDpKb, of the four of them 
does not occur with reference to the face 
of man as it does in the other represen¬ 
tations further in this verse because it 
was already noted in v. 6 that each of 
the four Chayos had a human ap¬ 
pearance (Malbim)]. This was the case 
in each of the four directions of each 
Chayah [i.e., each Chayah had four 
human faces, one in each direction]. To 
the right of each human face there was 
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Ma'aseh Merkavah: In this vision, supernatural concepts are described in human 
terms. As explained in the Prefatory Remarks, they cannot be understood literally nor, 
in our spiritual poverty, are we equipped even to glimpse at their inner meaning. 


the face of a lion; to the left of each face, 
that of an ox; and to the back of each 
human face, that of an eagle (Metzudas 
David). 

11. nbynbra nnis Drppni — 

And as for their faces, their wings ex¬ 
tended upward. 

The cantillation makes clear that 
DiTOEn, their faces, is an independent 
phrase. Thus the verse describes that 
the upward-stretching wings covered 
their faces (Rashi). 

tt^x n1“Qn Dinty l^xb — For each [face] 
two joined for each. 

l.e. the wings of one Chayah touched 
those of the next in order that the faces 
in between be covered (Rashi). 

According to Metzudas David, each 
face had two wings attached. They were 
used to cover the faces. 

rnrprmi nx niDpn D’nun — And two 
covered their bodies. 


That is, with the two other wings [i.e. 
they had a total of four wings for each 
face], they covered their bodies (Rashi). 

12. nb*' y»as “iny bx unxi — Each one 

.... t r v ’• * : 

went straight ahead [lit. 'in the direction 
of his face 'J. 

[See v. 9.] 

rqbb nnn — The spirit to go. 

I.e. the desire to go (Targum; Rashi). 

13. nlnn mnTi — The appearance of 
the Chayos. 

The appearance of their eyes is refer¬ 
red to here; their bodies were already 
described above (Radak). 

As the Sages explained it, this refers 
to the function they were about to per¬ 
form, because incorporeal things defy 
description b" \d their function. In 
this case, th° Chayos were being 
charged with the mission of burning the 
Temple and the king's palace, therefore 
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I face of a lion to the right of the four, the face of an ox 

11-15 to the left of the four; and the face of an eagle to the 

four. 11 And as for their faces: their wings extended 

9 

upward; for each face two joined for each, and two 
covered their bodies. 12 Each one went straight ahead, 
toward wherever there was the spirit to go — they 
went. They turned not as they went. 13 And as for the 
appearance of the Chayos: their appearance was like 
fiery coals, burning like the appearance of torches; it 
manifested itself among the Chayos. There was a 


brilliance to the fire, 
lightning. 14 And the 
appearance of Bazak 
behold! One Ofan 


they are likened to coals of fire (Mal- 
bim). 

rrpnn pn rD^nms ron — It manifested 
itself [lit. 'walked about'; s^? Bereishis 
3:8] among the Chayos. 

That is, the above appearance was 
shared by all the Chayos (Rashi). 

According to Radak (following 
Targum), the specific subject is the fire 
which darted to and fro among the 
Chayos. 

rnil — There was a brilliance to the 

fire. 

Far more intense than that of a nor¬ 
mal fire (Rashi). 

Brightness illuminates but does not 
consume; so, too, Hashem indicated to 
him that His kindness had not ended: 
He would vent His wrath upon the 
'wood and stones but would not 
abandon His people. Eventually He 
would save them (Malbim). 

14. niutt Niyi nl’nm — And the 

t f — — : 

Chayos ran to and fro [lit. 'running and 
returning']. 

They were not stationary: each ran 


and from the fire went forth 
Chayos ran to and fro like the 
, 15 When I saw the Chayos — 
was on the surface near the 


about and instantly returned to its posi¬ 
tion as quickly as lightning which 
flashes and withdraws at a speed 
beyond perception (M etzudas David). 

pnn HJOE3 — Like the appearance of 
Bazak. 

Bazak is a brilliant flash of light. 
Rashi gives four interpretations: 
a) like the colorful light emanating from 
the fire of a crucible where gold is 
refined; b) like the quick flame from the 
highly flammable leftovers of olives in a 
pot; c) something quickly spreading 
out; d) like lightning. 

Metzudas David cited above bases his 
comment on Rashi 's latter interpreta¬ 
tion. In Metzudas Zion he explains that 
bazak is synonymous with barak [light¬ 
ning] in the previous verse, since the 
letters z and r in Hebrew are occasional¬ 
ly interchanged. 

15. 'pNn in* One Ofan was on 

the surface [lit. 'on the earth'] 

I.e. on the 'floor' or 'surface' of the 
expanse (Rashi); according to Metzudas 
David (following Targum) y"iK3 here 
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Ma'aseh Merkavah: In this vision, supernatural concepts are described in human 
terms. As explained in the Prefatory Remarks , they cannot be understood literally nor, 
in our spiritual poverty, are we equipped even to glimpse at their inner meaning. 


has the meaning of below; i.e., beneath 
the Chayos. 

Ofan, [lit. 'wheel'] is the name of one 
of the celestial angels. 111 

Yechezkel was shown the form of a 
'wheel' [Ofan] beneath each of the 
Chayos (Metzudas David). [Since Ofan 
is an angel which is inferior to Chayah 
(see footnote), it may be that each 
Chayah had a ministering Ofan 'below' 
it. As emphasized throughout the 
prefatory remarks, the prophet deals in 
idioms to which we are not privy. The 
significance of these idioms are among 
rnln nnp, the mysteries of Torah 
which are infinitely beyond our capaci¬ 
ty to fathom; therefore, we are forbid¬ 
den even to conjecture about their true 
nature.] 

nl’nn byx — Near the Chayos. 

I.e. in the proximity of each of the 
Chayos (Metzudas David). 

V1B nyD^xb - By its four faces [lit. 'to 
its four faces]. 


Rashi in his primary interpretation, 
and Metzudas David, explain that one 
Ofan stood near each four-faced 
Chayah ; not that there was one Ofan 
for each face. [Apparently Rashi refers 
to the four main faces of each Chayah 
as described in v. 6; the reference does 
not take into account that each Chayah 
had four of each face and hence a total 
of sixteen. Or, Rashi may refer to each 
of four 'directions' rather than each of 
its many faces.] 

According to Rashi' s alternate in¬ 
terpretation, however, its four faces 
might refer to the Ofanim and thus 
imply that the Ofanim had four faces. 

16. uWin pys Dirwyni d^sikh nxpn 
— The appearance of the Ofanim and 
their deeds were like Tarshish. 

[I.e., the physical representation as¬ 
sumed by the incorporeal Ofanim was 
in the prophetic idiom, similar to 
Tarshish.] 

Tarshish is a brilliant transparent 


1. There are ten levels of angels. Their names are Chayos, Ofanim, Er'elim, Chashmalim, 
Seraphim, Malachim, Elohim, B'nai Elohim, Cheruvim, and Ishim (Rambam Yesodei haTorah 


2:7). 
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I Chayos by its four faces. 16 The appearance of the 

16-20 Ofanim and their deeds were like Tarshish with the 
same semblance for the four; and their appearance 
and their deeds were like an Of an within an Of an. 
17 Toward their four sides, whenever they went, they 
could go; they did not turn as they went. 18 And they 
had backs and were tall and fearsome, and their 
backs were full of eyes surrounding the four of them. 
19 As the Chayos move the Ofanim move by them 
and as the Chayos were lifted from upon the surface, 
the Ofanim were lifted, 20 wherever the spirit chose 
to go they went; there the spirit chose to go; the 


gem [Rashi translates: crystal']. For the 
beauty of the Ofanim and the clarity of 
their workings, Yechezkel chose this 
brilliant, clear gem as a simile (Metzu- 
das David). 

]DiKn “]in3 jDiKn — An [lit. 'the 1 ] Ofan 
within an [lit. 'the'] Ofan. 

In the physical representation, each 
Ofan was figuratively describable as 
one wheel being fixed crosswise into 
another wheel, so that the wheel could 
revolve unhampered in whatever direc¬ 
tion the Chayos [who had complete 
mobility; see v. 12] desired to go 
(Rashi). 

17. This verse explains why the 
Ofanim were as a wheel within a wheel, 
as stated in the previous verse: it was 
their function to provide complete 
mobility (Metzudas David). 

18. jiraai — And they had backs: [lit. 
'and their backs']. 

The translation follows the cantilla- 
tion, which separates this word from the 
rest of the phrase; [see Radak.] 

Dnb njcvi D^b nnii — And they were 
tall and fearsome [lit. 'and there was 
height to them and dread to them']. 

I.e. they were awesome in height, and 
inspired great fear. Others interpret 


Dnb nK*vi, they stood in great reverence 
(Rashi). 

inynnKb D’ry nkb)? onnai — And 
their backs were full of eyes sur¬ 
rounding the four of them. 

The translation follows Radak and 
Metzudas Zion. The purpose of eyes 
surrounding them was to afford full vi¬ 
sion in every direction in order that the 
angels not swerve from their course 
(Rashi). 

Metzudas David seems to perceive 
this verse as describing the rims of each 
of the four wheels, each rim having the 
power of vision. 

19. nvnn robni — As the Chayos 
move. 

I.e. the Ofanim moved along with the 
Chayos; and when the Chayos ascended 
on high from the surface of the expanse, 
the Ofanim accompanied them (Rashi; 
Targum); the Ofanim having no in¬ 
dependent capacity for movement. See 
next verse. 

20. This verse elaborates on the 
statement of the previous verse 
(Malbim): 

ob* rqbb nmn rpn 1 by — 

Wherever [lit. 'upon that which'], the 
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Ma'aseh Merkavah: In this vision, supernatural concepts are described in human terms. 
As explained in the Prefatory Remarks, they cannot be understood literally nor, in 
our spiritual poverty, are we equipped even to glimpse at their inner meaning. 


Spirit [i.e. Will of God (Rashi)] chose 
[lit. ' was*] to go, they went. 

I.e., in whatever direction the Will of 
God, Who was — if one may so express 
it — riding thereon [i.e. the Merkavah], 
wished to go, they went; for min nrau/ 
rnbb, it was also the will of the Chayos 
to go there and thus they moved only as 
intended by God (Metzudas David). 

Further, the Chayos did not have to 
be told which route to take, for the 
Spirit [i.e., Will] of God was in [i.e., 
known to] the Chayos; and the spirit 
[i.e., will] of the Chayos was in [i.e., 
known to] the Ofanim. 

D^Dito rrnn mn ’d — For the spirit of 
the Chayah [i.e Chayos ] was in the 
Ofanim. 

The singular form is commonly used 
by Scripture in the collective sense as in 
Chayah in our verse. The definite article 
is sometimes generic, and denotes an in¬ 
definite member of a definite species. 

That is, the will of each Chayah was 


ingrained within the Ofanim and they 
would therefore go in the direction will¬ 
ed by the Chayah (Metzudas David). 

21. [This verse continues to elaborate 
on the coordination between the Chayos 
and Ofanim.] 

nnjn Dinyrn lib'* Dnribi — When they 
[i.e. the Chayos] moved, they [i.e. both 
the Chayos and the Ofanim] moved, 
and when they halted, they halted. 

I.e., when the Chayos moved, the 
Ofanim moved, and similarly, when the 
Chayos halted, the Ofanim halted [both 
in consonance with God's Will] (Rashi). 

The thought is repeated in this verse 
to emphasize that it would never change 
(Metzudas David). 

22. Kniin rnpn pyu — [It] resembled 
awesome ice. 

Awe-inspiring in its brilliance and 
whiteness (Radak). 

[The top of this dome served as the 
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I Ofanim were lifted opposite them for the spirit of the 

21-24 Chayah was in the Ofanim. 21 When they moved, 
they moved; and when they halted,they halted. And 
when they were lifted from upon the surface, the 
Ofanim were lifted opposite them, for the spirit of 
the Chayah was in the Ofanim. 22 And as for the 
semblance of the expanse above the heads of the 
Chayos, it resembled awesome ice, spread out above 
upon their heads. 23 And beneath the expanse, their 
wings were even, one with the other: For each face 
two covered them, and for each two covered them — 
their bodies. 2 * Then I heard the sound of their wings 
like the sound of great waters, like the sound of 
Shaddai as they moved, the sound of the words like 
the sound of a company; when they halt they release 


surface upon which rested the Throne 
described in v. 26.] 

23. Th is verse further depicts their 

wings which were already mentioned in 
verses 8 and 9. They are described as be¬ 
ing [lit. 'straight i.e., in line, cor¬ 

responding (Rashi) to one another. 

Thus, this verse indicates how the 
wings are the receptacles y»pnn nnnn, 
beneath the expanse, in order to receive 
the ystp, spiritual influence', through 
that expanse from the World above it. 

24. nrna^g Sip nt< yntpto — Then I 
heard the sound of their wings. 

The translation follows Metzudas 
David, who explains it as 'the sound of 
their fluttering wings'. 

Sips — Like the sound of great 

waters. 

I.e., torrential waters (Metzudas 
David). 

■>7\p Sips — Like the sound of Shaddai. 

This name of God indicates His might 
and His control of nature. The voice of 
God Who spoke with a mighty voice at 


Sinai [cf. Deut. 5:19] (Metzudas 
David); the voice which is described in 
Scriptures as 'The voice of HASHEM in 
strength! The voice of HASHEM in 
splendor! The voice of HASHEM breaks 
cedars [Ps. 29:4,5] (Rashi). 

□n^Ss — As they moved [lit. 'went']. 

The reference is to the sound of their 
wings which he heard as they moved 
<(Metzudas David). 

rqnn SlpD nSnn Sip — The sound of the 
words, like the sound of a company. 

Their words of praise and blessing 
before God are like the loud sound of a 
large company of angels (Rashi; Tar- 
gurn). 

rnnn Sip, The sound of a company, 
i.e., the din of a crowd in an [armed] 
camp (Metzudas David). 

jrnajD nrsnn ninya — When they halt 
they release their wings. 

I.e. dropping their wings to achieve 
silence (Rashi). 

They halted in their place when the 
Word of God [beginning from 2:3] 
emanated resoundingly from above 
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Ma'aseh Merkavah: In this vision, supernatural concepts are described in human terms. 
As explained in the Prefatory Remarks, they cannot be understood literally nor, in 
our spiritual poverty, are we equipped even to glimpse at their inner meaning. 


their heads to address the prophet [as 
described in the next verse] (Targum). 

Rashi continues, that according to the 
Midrash, the implication is that they 
halted their praises in deference to the 
zaddikim who have precedence in sing¬ 
ing praise to God. 

[Cf. Chullin 9lb: Israel is dearer to 
God than the Ministering Angels ... For 
the Ministering Angels do not begin to 
sing praises in heaven until Israel has 
sung below. (Cf. also Shir haShirim 
8:14 s.v. P’yWn ArtScroll ed. p.203)]. 

25. This verse supplements the 
preceding verse and describes the cir¬ 
cumstance by which the angels stood 
still in deference to the Voice of God 
which was about to be heard. When 
they halted, their wings dropped down 
and total silence prevailed (Rashi; Me- 
tzudas David; cf. Malbim). 


The Divine Throne 

26. KU3 niKH T>sp ] pk — Like 

the appearance of sapphire stone, in the 
likeness of a throne. 

That is, I perceived a luminous 
sapphire-like substance, and it was in 
the form of a throne. And on this 
throne-form, I perceived a form of 
human appearance, above the throne. 

This is an allusion to the Blessed God. 
When saying 'a form with the ap¬ 
pearance ...', Yechezkel surely implies 
that while God is totally devoid of form, 
he nonetheless employs the term 'form' 
to help make the image intelligible to the 
listener. He had perceived the departure 
of the Shechinah from the Bais 
HaMikdash, like a king astride his royal 
chariot (Metzudas David). 

27. The verse continues that upon 
gazing further at the human likeness 
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I their wings. 25 So there was a sound from above the 

25-28 expanse which was upon their heads; when they halt, 
they release their wings. 16 And above the expanse 
which was above their heads was like the appearance 
of sapphire stone in the likeness of a throne ; and 
upon the likeness of the throne a likeness like the ap¬ 
pearance of a man upon it from above. 17 And I saw a 
semblance of Chashmal like the appearance of fire 
within it all around from the appearance of his loins 
and upward; and from the appearance of his loins 
and downward / saw as if the appearance of fire, and 
it had brilliance all around. 28 Like the appearance of 
the bow which shall be upon the cloud on a rainy 
day, so was the appearance of the brilliance all 
around. That was the appearance of the semblance of 
the glory of HASHEM! 

When l saw this, I threw myself upon my face and 
I heard a voice speaking. 


upon the throne, he saw bottfn py“?, a 
semblance of Chashmal (see comm. 
above on v. 4). The word Chashmal in¬ 
dicates that the Essence of God cannot 
be anthropomorphically perceived and 
is a combination of bo \UV\, meaning that 
it is best to be silent as to its implications 
[tt>n = silent; nbo = word] (Metzudas 
David). 

Rashi offers no comment on v. lb, 
and on this verse, he comments merely: 
'One is not permitted to reflect on this 
verse.' 

Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim 3:7 of¬ 
fers the following: 'It is also noteworthy 
that the likeness of man above the 
throne is divided, the upper part being 
like the color of Chashmal, the lower 
part like the appearance of fire ... Now 
consider how the Sages clearly stated 
that the divided likeness of man does 
not represent God, Who is above the 
whole chariot, but represents a part of 
creation. The prophet likewise says [in 


the following verse]: That was the ap¬ 
pearance of the glory of HASHEM; but 
the glory of HASHEM is different from 
HASHEM Himself. All the figures in 
this vision refer to the glory of the Lord, 
to the chariot, and not to Him Who 
rides upon the chariot; for God cannot 
be compared with anything.' 

28. ntypn rtK-u?3 — Like the appear¬ 
ance of the bow. 

Yechezkel expressed his simile in 
these terms because, just as the colors of 
the rainbow are but the effect of the 
sunlight refracting through the at¬ 
mosphere, so too, the Likeness of God's 
Glory which Yechezkel perceived is but 
the effect of His Intellectual Light [as 
distinguished from a physical light like 
that of the sun] the essence of which is 
indescribable in human terms (Malbim). 

'IB by bSKi rthnto — When / saw this, / 
threw myself [lit. ' fell*] upon my face. 
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In prostration before the Presence of 
God (Metzudas David). 

Harav Joseph Breuer quotes Hirsch's 
comm, to Gen. 17:3: To throw yourself 
down' expresses the surrender of one's 
independence. When one throws 
himself down on his face, he ceases to 
see, and is able only to listen. He gives 
up his material and spiritual faculties 


entirely to the One before Whom one 
prostrates oneself. Thus, Yechezkel in¬ 
dicated his acceptance of the destiny to 
which the gift of the Merkavah vision 
had assigned him. 

iai)p blp yntpio — And l heard a voice 
speaking. 

And what the voice said, follows in 
the next chapter (Rashi). {l] 


ii 

The Mission. Yechezkel is to be the bearer of God's word to His people. Hardened by years 
of sin and rebellion, they are likely to ignore him. God exhorts him to be strong and 
unyielding in the face of this rejection. Yechezkel is to identify so completely with his task 
that there will be a total fusion of man and message. 


1. din p — Ben Adam [lit. ' son of 
man']. 

See Overview (p. xxx) for our con¬ 
ception of this mode of address. We 
leave the words untranslated since it is 
not clear whether ]3 is to be taken as 
son , or as denoting a quality, as in 
b’n, warrior. 

Rashi and Metzudas David explain 
that Yechezkel was addressed with this 
name in order to stress to him that, 
despite the fact that he had been 
permitted to see the Merkavah vision 
(see Ch. 1), he was still but an ordinary 
mortal. 

Eliyahu Rabbah (6) writes: [Ben] 
Adam is an expression of brotherhood, 
craving, and friendship. And thus did 


God speak to Yechezkel, the priest: Ben 
Adam, that is, son of good people, of 
righteous people, of people who allow 
themselves to be shamed all of their 
days for the sake of My honor and of 
Israels. 

^pbai I’DJJ — Stand on your feet. 

Yechezkel had prostrated himself 
after seeing the Merkavah (1:28). For 
the fulfillment of his mission he must 
rise and, as it were, stand firmly on the 
ground of reality, strong and upright as 
the bearer of God's truth (based on 
Harav Breuer). 

[If this prophecy preceded the one in 
Ch. I (see comm. 1:3), then the 
exhortation to stand is not connected to 
the prostration in 1:28.) 


1. Radak quotes the Sages who teach that when Israel received the Torah at Sinai, every Jew 
perceived the Merkavah to such an extent that even the simplest maidservant received a 
prophecy as great as this one of Yechezkel. 
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II 

1-3 


'~Y'hen He said to me: Ben Adam, stand on your feet 
and I shall speak to you . 2 Then a spirit entered 
into me, as He spoke to me and stood me on my feet , 
and I heard that by which He was addressing Himself 
to me. 

3 So He said to me: Ben Adam, I send you to the 
children of Israel, to the rebellious nations that have 
rebelled against Me; they and their fathers have 


2. nn ">2 K3J1T — Then a spirit entered 
into me. 

The preposition of our verse: ' into 
me' differs from that of 11:5 where 
Yechezkel says 'n nn ’by Van], 'a spirit 
of HASHEM came upon me.' This 
indicates a basic difference between the 
'spirit' of our verse and that of 11:5. 
There, the word ’by, 'upon me', 
indicates that the reference is to a spirit 
of prophecy, a divine gift which 
remains above man. He becomes its 
bearer and herald; it comes to him from 
without and raises him above the 
normal human level. He becomes the 
instrument through which God 
communicates with man. Our verse on 
the other hand, refers to a lower form of 
nn, spirit, as indicated by the word ’’3, 
into me; it is a form of prophecy that 
proceeds from within a person. It 
results in an intensification and 
enhancement of the person's own 
innate capacity. His words are human 
words and his deeds are human deeds, 
but they are borne and elevated by 
God's extraordinary gift of the spirit 
[Hirsch, Bamidbar 11:17. See below 
comm, to v. 5 on the concept of toaj]. 


’Sk — He was addressing Himself 
to me. 

The construction is equivalent 
to the Hispa'el reflexive 

meaning 'He spoke to Himself' [rather 
than lowering Himself to speak to 
mortal man]. This reflexive mood is 
used to minimize the apparent anthro¬ 
pomorphism inherent in God's 
addressing Himself directly to man 
(Rashi). ll] 

3. ’3 rnn “ii^k □‘H'nnrr u'n — The 
rebellious nations that have rebelled 
against Me. 

Although the word 1 U generally 
denotes a complete nation, Scripture 
occasionally uses it to describe the 
individual tribes of Israel [see Gen. 
35:11]. Thus the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin (who remained in Eretz 
Y israel after the exile of the Ten Tribes) 
can be described in the plural as D’ia 
(Rashi;Radak). [The word ’la is derived 
from V meaning a body or self-enclosed 
unit]. 

Radak conjectures that the plural □’ ia 
may be used here because the bKHty’ ’a3> 
the children of Israel had split them- 


1. Throughout Scriptures, the direct pi'el form is used. [... *n lain]. The exceptions are our 
verse, 43:6, and Numbers 7:89. Perhaps this can be explained by the fact that in all the three 
instances there is an element of wonder that God had deigned to speak to man. In Numbers 
the verse refers to the initial address from the Tabernacle which had just been dedicated. 
Israel's repentance of the sin of the Golden Calf had been accepted and God was actually 
revealing Himself to them from the Tabernacle which was their own handiwork! In our verse 
it is the first communication to a prophet in exile. And in Ch. 43 it heralds God's return to the 
future Temple. The reflexive voice in all these cases sets the tone of awe and wonder with 
which these manifestations of God's love were perceived. 
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selves into a number of different 
nations', some worshipping the idols of 
Moab, some the idols of Amon and so 
on. 

A particular poignancy is lent to the 
concept of Dnnlran D’la, rebellions 
nations, when we consider the term bnp 
D’la, a community of nations (Gen. 
35:11) as it is interpreted by Hirsch: 
'The people of Jacob form a model 
nation containing a great variety of 
characteristics. Among its tribes are 
martial, merchant, agricultural, 
scientific, and scholarly nations — the 
gamut of human endeavor. This was to 
demonstrate to the world that service of 
God and sanctification of His Name are 
the responsibility and within the 
competence of all manner of men, 
uniting into a single kingdom of God.' 

Thus, the depth of God's anguish is 
expressed by referring to Israel as D r U. 
They had been blessed with a diversity 
of talents in order to demonstrate how 
every facet of human endeavour could 
be used in the service of God. Instead, in 
their wickedness, they had desecrated 
His Name. 


’3 iyu/3 — [Defiantly] sinned against 
Me. 

The word yu/s indicates a very 
serious order of sin because it involves a 
defiant intention to flout God's 
authority [see Yomah 36b]. 

Thus, Targum (in accordance with 
Yomah 36b) translates. 'rebelled'.^ 

4. ab ’ptm D’js ’u/p o’jani — And the 
children are brazen of face and hard of 
heart. 

Eliezer of Beaugency renders ’U/p 
□’js, brazen faced, as showing insolence 
against the people who rebuked them, 
and sb ’pm, hard hearted, as a refusal to 
submit. The intent of the verse is to 
contrast the children to the parents 
(Rashi; Metzudas David; Malbim). 
While the parents only sinned, the 
children had become unreceptive to 
rebuke, and even insolent. 

Thus we read (33:32) that they 
viewed the words of the prophet ... as a 
love song of one who has a pleasant 
voice and can play well on an 
instrument; so they hear your words, 
but they do not do them. 


1. Idol worship as practiced in antiquity was not a denial of God but at best a misconception 
of how best to serve Him (see footnote to 8:12) and at worst a rebellion against God. [See 
Rashi Genesis 10:9 for the concept: la "rl"ipb lignni Ilian yiV, one who knows his Master and 
consciously rebels against Him. See also Chidushei haRashba al Aggados haShas on Berachos 
6b for a detailed analysis of the philosophy which underlay this cult.] 

The spirit of rebellion permeated the sins of this generation. Thus Sanhedrin 103b relates 
that King Ammon had incestuous relations with his mother. When she asked him: 'Can the 
source from which you came give you pleasure?' He answered her: 'Have I any intention 
besides angering my Creator?' 

Later generations sinned against God because their belief in Him was too weak to help them 
withstand the blandishments of their baser selves. To fully recognize God's existence, and 
nonetheless to want to rebel against Him, is an experience unique to the earlier generations. 
Thus it precludes our full understanding of their sins. 

Th is is illustrated by Sanhedrin 102a where it is related that Rav Ashi spoke disparagingly 
of King Menashe, because of the latter's idol worship. That night Menashe appeared to him in 
a dream and rebuked him, demonstrating how much greater his own knowledge of Torah had 
been than that of Rav Ashi. Thereupon Rav Ashi asked him: 'Since you were so wise, why did 
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II defiantly sinned against Me up to this very day; 4 and 

4-5 the children are brazen of face and hard of heart — I 

send you to them. And you shall say to them ; Thus 
says my Lord HashEM/ElohIM. 5 Now they , 
whether they will obey or whether they will desist — 


[See Overview (p. lvi) for an ex¬ 
planation of this negative attitude.] 

... niD — So says my Lord HASHEM 
/ELOHIM. 

Since nothing is said here about what 
Hashem said, Metzudas David 
interprets this phrase as advice to the 
prophet, not as a message which he is to 
convey. God tells him that whenever he 
talks to the people he should do so only 
in the name of God, since otherwise 
they will not listen to him. [See 3:25- 
27]. 

Malbim explains that Yechezkel is 
exhorted to relate his prophecies in 
God's name in order to comfort the 
people with the knowledge that even in 
their exile God continues His interest in 
them and that His providence is still 
extended over them. [See v. 5]. 

Harav Breuer sees the phrase as the 
complete message. The combination of 
the two names used here, [lit. 'my 
Master'] together with the 
Tetragrammaton vocalized to read 


Elohim, is not unique to Yechezkel, but 
it is used very rarely in other books; in 
Yechezkel it appears constantly. Hirsch 
(Deut . 3:24) explains this combination 
thus: Because its literal meaning is 

'my Master' this Name of God denotes 
the prophet's gratitude that he has been 
found worthy to become the instrument 
for the accomplishment of God's will. 
The second Name, which combines the 
spelling of the Four-Letter Name with 
the vocalization and pronunciation of 
Elohim, represents God's love showing 
itself in justice. It conveys to us that 
even when God judges, denies, or 
punishes [i.e. D i n^7J<] He is still 'n [i.e. 
the God of love and mercy]. 

This, then, is the spirit which is to 
permeate all the prophecies of this 
prophet of the exile: That the harshness 
of the judgments which God exercises 
over His people is no more than an 
outward manifestation of His abiding 
love for them. And this in itself is the 
total message of God. [See comm, to 20: 
33]. 111 


you serve idols?' Menashe answered: 'If you had been there you would have lifted up your 
coat to run after me [i.e. to imitate me].' 

Maharal explains Menashe's answer. Rav Ashi could not possibly comprehend that urge to 
worship idols because the urge had already disappeared before his time (see Arachin 32b). But, 
had he lived in the time when this desire was still rampant, he would have 'lifted up his coat' 
and run after Menashe to join him in his worship. The difference between a person who 
recognizes the enormity of his rebellion against God, but who cannot control the burning 
desire to sin, and one who is not wise enough to realize the full import of the horrendous act 
which he is committing, is evidenced in their reaction to an external condition which prevents 
them from sinning. The wise man will welcome this obstacle since it helps him to refrain from 
doing what he clearly wishes he had the power to avoid; the lesser man will resent the 
interruption and try to overcome the obstacle. 

Thus Menashe told Rav Ashi not to talk disparagingly about his generation. Had Rav Ashi 
been there he would have 'picked up his coat' [i.e. sought to remove all obstacles] the better to 
run and serve the idol, since his recognition of God and the enormity of sinning against Him 
was infinitely smaller than that of Menashe. 


1. Throughout the book Harav Breuer translates this combination of the two Names of God: 
"My Master Who reveals His love through justice." In this he goes beyond Hirsch who, while 
interpreting these names in this way, translates simply Lord God. 
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5. lyaur* DK — Whether they will obey 
[lit. 'whether they will hear']. 

The root yniy is used often in the 
sense of obeying. (See for ex. Exod. 
7:16). Thus Targum, too, translates 
|3biK ]ib:?p\ they will accept teaching. 

□alna rpn nuj *»3 lym — Yet they will 
know that a prophet has been among 
them . 

Even if they will not listen to your 
exhortations, a purpose will have been 
served — when punishment overtakes 
them, they will remember that they 
were warned, and will not be able to 
complain of an injustice ( Rashi; 
Metzudas David). 

Da'as Sofrim suggests: A purpose 
will have been served when they know 
that even in their exile a prophet was 
among them, although prophecy rightly 


belongs only in the Land of Israel. This 
will be a comfort to them, easing their 
bitterness, and also teaching them that 
exile has not released them from their 
obligations. [1) 

6. ^niK D^ibpi D’ant? p — Although 
they are thorn and thistle-like to you. 

If p is translated in the usual way — 
because , the meaning of the verse is 
obscure. Why would the fact that they 
are as thorns and thistles be a reason not 
to be afraid? [See AbarbaneF]. However 
■»3 can be used as although ( 11:16), and 
this is how Malbim takes it here. 121 

CPinu — Thorns. 

t t 

This translation follows Dunash 
quoted in Rashi. Targum , as well as 
Rashi and Radak, renders: rebels. 

O’anpy btq — And among scorpions. 


1. This explanation is particularly apt when we consider the etymology of the word roa3. The 
usual translation ’ prophet ' [from pro — before and phanai — to speak] is not adequate bee usr 
its connotation is merely the prediction of future events, a definition which does not exhaus' 
the meaning of the word. Rashi [Exod. 7:1, based on Menachem] relates the word to au 
Dinpty, (Isaiah 57:19) denoting speech. [See also Rashbam ad. loc.]. Ibn Ezra [ad. loc ' 
however rejects this explanation based on the fact that toa^ derives from the root fOJ while - 
derives from a 1 } or au. [See Gur Aryeh). Ibn Ezra relates trail to revelation, i.e. God reveals 
His secrets to the prophet as indicated by D'toaan Sk HID nbi dn ’•a, unless He reveals 
His secret to His servants the prophets (Amos 3:7). 

Hirsch (Gen. 20:7) relates the root KaJ to yai, to spring, flow forth, or well forth and 
interprets: The source of God’s word, the organ through which His spirit speaks to men. 
Hence, the form of the word is passive. This knowledge that a man capable of being God s 
organ was among them in spite of their exile, would be a source of enormous comfort to them. 
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II for a rebellious family are they — yet they will know 

6-8 that a prophet has been among them. 6 And you, Ben 

Adam, fear them not, and of their words have no 
fear, though they are thorn - and thistle-like to you, 
and among scorpions do you dwell Of their words be 
not afraid and before them do not tremble, though a 
rebellious family are they. 7 And you shall speak My 
words to them whether they obey or whether they 
desist — for ' Rebellion ' are they! 

8 And you, Ben Adam, hear what / speak to you: 
Be not 'Rebellion' like the family of rebellion. Open 


Targum renders A nation whose acts 
are like [the sting] of scorpions. 

7. nnn nn ^ — For 'Rebellion' are 

T • ; 

they. 

They are Rebellion' personified 
(Radak). [In Scripture a person is often 
identified with a quality, if this quality 
permeates his whole being. Ps. 109:4: 
nbsn 1 3N], and I am Prayer 
[personified. (See also Ramban Gen. 
25:28). 


8. nn ’nn Sk — Be not 'Rebellion'. 

Do not rebel against Me by refusing 
to do My bidding (Rashi). 

Eliezer of Beaugency suggests that 
Yechezkel might be provoked to refuse 
his role as prophet by the onerousness 
of the symbolic acts which he would be 
called upon to perform (see Ch. 4 and 
many subsequent passages). Indeed, in 
4:14 we find him asking to be relieved 
of the obligation to eat meals which 


2. The word 'j is extremely versatile, and Is used in Scripture in many different ways. Reish 
Lakish maintains that it can have four meanings: ’K, if; perhaps ; kSk, but; and khi, 

since (Rosh Hashana 3a; Gittin 90a; Shavu'os 49b, and Ta'anis 9a). Each of these four 
meanings has a variety of shadings (see Rashi to Rosh Hashana, Gittin, and Shavu'os; and 
pseudo-Rashi to Ta'anis. See also Teshuvos Rashi 251 in Elfenbein's ed.) so that a great 
number of nuances are obtained. 

Thus, for example, Metzudas David to our verse, takes ’p in its meaning of ■’K, if, and 
translates: Do not be afraid 'if' they are as thorns and thistles to you . 

However the meaning 'although' which we have used here, seems not to fall under any of 
the four categories or subcategories as explained by Rashi. Since Rashi seems consistently to 
assume that there can be no meaning to 1 3 except those attributed by Reish Lakish, it would 
seem that he would not agree to our rendering. 

There are, however, many opinions that ’D can be translated as ’although'. 

Thus Ibn Janach in his Sefer haShorashim states categorically that this translation is ac¬ 
ceptable, and quotes many examples of its use (Radak in his Sefer haShorashim disagrees with 
Ibn Janach). 

Me'iri in Chibur haTeshuvah (Jerusalem 57 36) p.26 also quotes a number of instances 
where 'although' would be the correct translation of ’3. 

Ibn Ezra to Exod. 13:17 quotes Rabbi Moshe HaCohen who takes ’3 as although, and 
disputes him. In Exod. 34:9 he quotes Ibn Janach's similar opinion, and in disagreeing, gives 
different interpretations of the vs. cited by Ibn Janach. 

In the view of the Tur, Ramban's interpretation of Exod. 13:17, assumes a meaning of 
'although'. 
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were cooked with the dung which 
comes out of man' (4:12). 

<♦§ The "eating 7 of the Scroll (2:8-3:3) 

Eliezer of Beaugency points out that 
the passage which starts with the words 
open your mouth and eat' is a new 
section which does not follow directly 
from the foregoing. 

Besides the possibility of taking this 
section literally, there is the option to 
view it metaphorically [i.e. eating' as a 
metaphor for careful consideration and 
absorption of the message] ( Rashi and 
Metzudas David); or to assume that the 
whole sequence was seen by Yechezkel 
in a vision (Radak). 

There is a wide divergence of opinion 
among the commentators as to when to 
assume symbolic acts to have actually taken 
place and when to consider them as having 
been seen in a vision. See Rambam, Moreh 
Nevuchim 2:46. We shall have occasion 
throughout this book to refer to this 
problem. 

In any case, it is certain that 'eating' 
the Scroll implies a complete 
identification with its contents — a 
fusion between man and message. 

^pD HYD — Open your mouth. 

In 3:2 we read 1 p nx nnsxi, And / 
opened my mouth. The root HYD always 
denotes an unwilling opening either 
with repugnance or by force (Hirsch 
Gen. 4:11). The prophet is told to 
absorb his message even if his whole 
being rebels against the task. Despite 
the extreme unpleasantness of the task, 
however, the prophet shoulders the 
burden lovingly (nnai^] not and 

finds the task ' sweet as honey' (3:3). 


9. ... in nam '•bti nmbtf t» nam — And 

: t •• t : t •* ' ; 

behold! a hand was outstretched to me! 
...And behold! in it... 

In Hebrew, the hand and all other 
parts of the body are usually in the 
feminine gender. This is true in our 
verse as seen from the feminine form of 
the verb nniblp. Eliezer of Beaugency 
explains the masculine form of the 
preposition In by having it refer to the 
“P ]pn, the palm of the hand, which is 
masculine. However, Rashi simply 
points out that there are occasional 
exceptions to the above rule. (See 
comm, to 13:20). 

10. “lirthn D’as — Within and without. 
[lit. face and back]. 

If meant literally, this expression 
would simply convey that both sides of 
the Scroll were filled with writing. It 
would not tell us anything about the 
subject matter. We would then assume 
that the contents of the Scroll were the 
’Hi rum D’ap, the various forms of 
lamentation mentioned at the end of the 
verse. It is difficult to reconcile this with 
3:3 where the prophet reports that he 
found the Scroll ' sweet as honey to my 
mouth'. 

Rashi quotes Targum who interprets 

□■on as 'that which occurred in the 

< ▼ 

beginning' and “ilriK as 'that which will 
occur in the end'. Thus, the past and the 
future — the history and destiny of 
Israel. This would place the message 
which the prophet was to absorb in 
complete consonance with the whole 
book which is permeated by just this 
vision of the future built on the lessons 
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II your mouth and eat what I give to you. 9 Then I saw, 
9-10 and behold! a hand was outstretched to me! And 

behold! in it was a scroll of a book. 10 Then He spread 
it out before me — it was inscribed within and 
without, and in it was inscribed lamentations , moan¬ 
ing, and woe. 

III W e sa *d *° me: B en Adam, that which you find — 

1 eat. Eat this scroll; and go speak to the Family 

of Israel! 


of the past. (See particularly Chs. 16 
and 20). 

In this interpretation the word H’Sk, 
would be translated in addition to (as in 
Lev. 18:18) rather than in it or on it as 
Radak and Metzudas David take it The 
meaning would be that ’rn rum D’Jp 
were written on the scroll in addition to 
its other contents. (See Da'as 
Sofrim). These words are taken by most 
commentators as various forms of 
lamentations. 

The translation of n:p as lamentation 
needs no elaboration, njp is used in a similar 
sense in Job 37:2. 'n does not recur again in 
Scripture. Eliezer of Beaugency reads it as an 
expression of woe, similar to nn (30:2). We 
find this use in Sanhedrin 11a. Rabbi Eliezer 
Hakalir seems to interpret our verse in this 
way in his Kina mn? In9tt/K in which 
one verse reads □'Up ’rna anp nban oiupo 
’nni n&K n? ■»£ ’H] njn) — with wailing He 
wrote a scroll from heaven, lamentations 
moaning and woe: Who has commanded and 
it came to pass (if not the Lord)? — ar. ob¬ 
vious reference to our verse. Indeed some 
commentators consider 'n as a contraction of 
a more common expression of lament. 

The words can also be understood 
differently. While CP3p certainly means 
lamentations, the root mn also has the 


meaning of thought (as in Ps. 1:2). 
Hirsch (Gesammelte Schriften III p.249) 
translates i n as a derivative combined 
from rrn, was and rnrr, will be, thus: 
developing being. Our sentence can 
thus be translated: And it was inscribed 
with history and destiny. In addition to 
which were written: Lamentations, 
analysis, and developing being. 

Thus Yechezkel was told to absorb 
the complete panorama of Jewish 
history, together with the lesson that — 
upon reflection and analysis — the 
earthly travail visited upon Israel can be 
recognized as no more than a way 
station on the road leading to the future. 
This is a succinct statement of the 
totality of Yechezkel's visions. Small 
wonder that he found it sweet and 
needed no 'prying open of the mouth' 
when called upon to 'swallow' it (see 
comm, to i>. 8). 

Targum renders yn n*m Q’Jp in the 
following manner: If Israel transgresses 
the Torah, the nations will rule over her. 
But if they keep the Torah, then all 
manner of lamentations will be removed 
from them. [See footnote to 14:4 on 
Targum' s propensity to read comfort 
into passages which seem to be intended 
as rebukes.] 



1. KYtpn "HpK nK — That which you 
find. 
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Metzudas David interprets the 
phrase symbolically. Yechezkel is to eat 
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— i..e study and accept — that which he 
finds written within the scroll and 
without. 

binifp rra — The Family of Israel 
It is the duty of the prophet to 
discover that the 1 “U3 ma, the rebellious 
family of 2:5, is really the Family of 
Israel Their rebellion is only on the 
surface and does not erode the inner 
core of sanctity which is their essence 
(based on Harav Breuer)M ] 

2 . ’abaK’] — And He fed me. 

God's support was needed to help 
him bear the enormity of his mission. 

3. See comm, to 2:8 and 10. 

pinnb ttfana — As sweet as honey [lit. 
‘as honey for sweetness']. 


5. jltfS nipi notp 'pny — Incoherent 
speech [lit. 'deep of speech'] and heavy 
tongue. 

To a person who had identified with 
his message as completely as Yechezkel 
had done through 'consuming' the 
scroll (see Ch. 2), the truths contained 
therein would seem to be self-evident. 
He would be inclined to ascribe his 
hearer's obstinate refusal to accept his 
words to a lack of eloquence on his own 
part. He would tend to feel that if only 
the familiar idiom or the persuasive 
phrase would not elude him, he could 
surely convince his listeners of the truth 
of his message. 

Yechezkel is told that the problem is 
not one of communication. After all, the 
exile was not yet five years old and the 


1. The idea that Israel's sins do not alter the essential holiness which is its soul is one of the 
great themes of Aggadic literature. It finds its classic expression in Bereishis Rabbah 65:15: 
'And l am a smooth man' (Gen. 27:11) ... Rabbi Levi said: [This is comparable] to a hairy 
person and a bald man who were standing by the threshing floor. The chaff rose and became 
entangled in the hair of the hirsute man [hnd became difficult or impossible to remove]. The 
chaff rose and rested on the head of the bald man; he wiped his head with his hand and 
removed it. Thus Esau [the hairy man, representing the non-Jewish nations] becomes filthied 
with sin throughout the year and has no means of atonement, but Jacob (Israel, the smooth¬ 
skinned man] becomes filthied with sin throughout the year and Yom Kippur comes and he 
has the possibility of atonement.' 

See also 1:5 ArtScroll ed.of Shir haShirim, comm, to 1:5. 
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Ill 2 So I opened my mouth, and He fed me this scroll 

2-6 3 Then He said to me: Ben Adam, cause your stomach 

to eat, and fill your innards with this scroll which I 
give you. 

And I ate it; and it was in my mouth as sweet as 
honey. 

4 And He said to me: Ben Adam go! Come to the 
Family of Israel, and speak with My words to them. 

5 For you are not sent to a people of incoherent 
speech and heavy tongue, but to the Family of Israel; 

6 not to numerous peoples of incoherent speech and 
heavy tongue whose words you cannot understand. 
Had I sent you to them they would have heeded you. 


ears of the people would still be attuned 
to the finest nuances of their mother 
tongue. Moreover, as v. 6 teaches, a 
receptive audience would not be 
deterred even by the absence of a 
common language. 

The problem then must lie at a deeper 
level; and that is stated in v. 7. 

6“7. :pnnbtf Dirb* Kb dk — Had I sent 
you to them [lit. 'Had / not sent you to 
them]. 

The translation follows Targum, 
which does not, however, account for 
the Kb, not, in the phrase 'Kb' DK) 
□rrbK). 

Rashi inverts the words in the 
sentence, as though the Kb were written 
later. Thus: :pnnbttf DrnbK, had / sent 
you to them, Kb DK, I swear that, nan 
:pbK they would have listened 


to you. Thus the phrase Kb dk is 
taken as an oath. 

Radak and Metzudas David 
accomplish the same idea, without 
inverting the words. In this 
interpretation the oath comes at the 
beginning of the phrase: / swear that if / 
had sent you to them that they would 
have listened to you. 

Harav Joseph Breuer renders: While I 
did not send you to them directly, they 
will still listen to your message [when 
they hear about it]. 

According to all the interpretations 
the meaning is the same: Language 
would never prove a barrier between 
prophet and people. A nation which is 
predisposed to accept the prophet's 
exhortations would understand them. 
But Israel; strong of forehead and hard 
of heart, will not. 111 


1. The theme that Israel in its degradation, sinks to lower depths, and is less inclined to 
repentance than the nations of the world, runs through the whole book. 'The daughters of the 
Philistines that are ashamed of your lewd way' (16:27), which Targum (ad. loc.) translates: 
Had 1 sent prophets to them they would have subjugated themselves, but you did not repent 
of your sinful ways. 

In 16:33 we read: 'To all harlots gifts are given; but you have given gifts to all your lovers, 
and have bribed them to come to you from all around, in your harlotries.' 

The Sages explain Yonah's flight from God (to avoid chastising Nineveh] in the same 
terms. '[I will flee] because the gentiles are predisposed to repentance. [I do not want] to show 
Israel in a bad light' (Yalkut Yonah 1). 

The explanation for this strange phenomenon must be seen in the quality of rmy, 
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7. yntpb trnjK oj’k ’3 — For they do 
not wish to obey [lit. 'listen to ^ Me. 

Since God did not speak to them 
directly, it seems likely that ybtt/b is to 
be taken in the sense of obeying rather 
than listening (see Exod. 7:16). 

nb ’tt/pa run ’pin — Strong of forehead 
and hard of heart. 

I.e. brazen or impudent, and 
stubborn. 

8. The prophet is promised the moral 
strength necessary to stand up against 
their insolence. 

pin T)qyp riKi — And your forehead 
hard. 

This is explained in the next verse. 


9. “I2rn pm "rnipp — Shamir-fiJce, 
stronger than flint. 

We follow Targum and Breuer in 
leaving the obscure word “pnip 
untranslated. 

Possible meanings are: 

— A particularly hard kind of rock 
(Rashi); 

— Iron which is harder than rock 
(Radak and Metzudas David). 

Based on the tradition of the Sages 
(also quoted by Rashi) that Shamir was 
a worm which possessed the miraculous 
ability to cut rocks, Malbim suggests 
that the meaning of the verse is: Just as 
the Shamir worm, which is really soft, is 
endowed with the miraculous quality of 
strength greater than rock, so also your 


aggressive , vehement strength, which the Talmud (Beitza 25b) ascribes to Israel: Why was the 
Torah given to Israel [and not to the other nations]? Because they are pry, aggressively strong 
[and they need the Torah to curb the excesses to which this vehemence could lead them more 
than any other nation]. Had the Torah not been given to Israel no nation could have stood up 
against them. For Reish Lakish said: There are three pry, aggressive ones: Israel among the 
nations, the dog among the animals, and the rooster among the birds. 

While the quality of n«y is an admirable one in its rightful place — be iy /ilce a leopard ... fo 
do the will of your Father in heaven (Avos 5:20) — it is nevertheless a quality which can lead a 
person to disaster when misused. Thus, Dirrub O’J? ly, the insolent person is destined for 
Gehhinom (ibid.). 
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Ill 7 But the Family of Israel will not wish to heed you, 

7-11 for they do not wish to obey Me, for the Family of 

Israel are strong of forehead and hard of heart. 

8 Behold! I have made your face hard against their 
face, and your forehead hard against their forehead. 
9 Shamir-ZiZce, stronger than flint have I made your 
forehead. Fear them not nor be dismayed before them 
though a rebellious family are they. 

10 Then He said to me: Ben Adam, all My words 
which I shall speak to you take into your heart and 
with your ears hearken; 11 and go! Come to the exile, 
to the children of your people and speak to them; and 
say to them: Thus says My Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM — 
whether they listen or whether they desist. 


forehead, — a familiar metaphor for 
fortitude — which by nature would be 
soft and pliant, will be endowed with 
supernatural strength to fortify you in 
your confrontations. 

nnn kV) — Nor be dismayed. 

Hirsch (Deut. 1:21) demonstrates 
(from / Samuel 2:4) that nnn means to 
be broken — thus: to lose courage, to be 
afraid. 

10. ynuf Tpamin 7p3b3 np — Take into 
your heart and hearken with your ears. 

Yechezkel was destined to hear many 
things against which his ears would 
certainly rebel, had not the ideas behind 
them previously found an abiding 
understanding in his heart. Therefore 
the 'taking into the heart' must precede 
the listening with the ears' (Harav 
Breuer). 

11. nblan bn Ki — Come to the exile. 

T “ 

In 1:1 we saw that rrbu could refer to 

▼ 

either the state of exile or to the people 
who are in exile. In this verse, the latter 
meaning is intended. 

Da'as Sofrim suggests that the 


singular form rrbn (as opposed to D’bii) 
is used to point out that even in exile the 
Jews formed one solid and cohesive 
community, untorn by factional strife. 
This together with the use of ’33. 
the children of your people, combines to 
bring home to the prophet the need to 
remember Israel's greatness, even while 
rebuking them for their shortcomings. 

Until this point Yechezkel might still 
have supposed that the field of his 
prophecy would be in the Land of Israel, 
whose people might well have been 
described by the harsh terms used by 
God. After all they had not yet been 
exposed to the softening experience of 
exile. With this verse the prophet is told 
that the exiles themselves had not 
benefited from their heart-rending 
experience. They are the rebels and the 
sinners to whom his prophecy is to be 
mainly directed (Harav Breuer). 

□mb* mnKi ombK man — And speak 
to them; and say to them. 

Whereas 131 is the concise ex¬ 
pression of a thought, “ion refers to 
the articulation of the thought to the 
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mind and feelings of another person, 
the complete explanation and 
development of a thought (Hirsch to 
Lev. 21:1). The prophet is exhorted not 
to satisfy himself with a dry, formal 
statement of his message, but to explain 
it persuasively to his listeners (Harav 
Breuer). 

[According to Sifri (Deut. 1) 131 
denotes a harsh manner of speech while 
iek, according to Mechilta (Exod, 19:3) 
is a soft and understanding manner of 
speech. Accordingly we may interpret 
this verse as an exhortation to the 
prophet to use any possible ways to 
communicate with the people.] 

12. nn UNiprn — And a wind lifted me 
up. 

Imbued with a deep understanding of 
the difficulties which he wou Id 
encounter, but also with a guarantee of 
divine help in the execution of his task, 
Yechezkel must now enter upon his 
mission. While still isolated from his 
people, he had been shown the 
Merkavah and apprised of his destiny. 
The time had now come to join them. 

After He ended His words, He 
commanded the wind to carry him to 
the place of the exiles (Rashi). [In 2:2 as 
in our chapter, v. 24, nn is used as 
spirit/ However, in this verse — as in 
8:3 — it must be rendered wind' (see 
Isaiah 41:16).] 

Through eating' the scroll, Yechez¬ 


kel had become identified with his 
destiny as Ben Adam', the symbolic 
personification of his people. He had 
become a passive tool in the hands of a 
divine plan. Now he shoulders his 
mission, not of his own volition, but 
because the Divine wind carries him 
there. [This is the implication even 
according to Radak, who surmises that 
Yechezkel was not actually carried by 
the wind, but experienced this sensation 
only in a prophetic vision.] 

nrm ynu/Ki — And / heard behind me. 

From the vantage point of the pro¬ 
phet, who was leaving one place to go to 
another, ’•in* would connote the place 
which he had just left (Radak). Eliezer 
of Beaugency goes so far as to read 
inipran together with this phrase, as 
though it were written nrm yntpw 
□tt/n ling Onlpipn), and / heard 

behind me from His place ... 

On the other hand, since Yechezkel 
had been lifted from the earth and was 
now held suspended above it by the 
wind — nnN, behind me, might connote 
the entire earth (Hirsch, Siddur), which 
would mean that the song of glory 
emanates from the whole earth. 

\Bereishis Rabbah (65:21) which 
interprets nrm as after me (i.e., in time 
rather than place), seems to take ^113 
inlpnn n 1133 in a different sense from 
that indicated by the simple meaning of 
this verse. See footnote.] ll] 


1. In context, the interpretations of Radak and MetzWas David seem most apt. The recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that the increase of God's glory is not bounded by location, and that exile is as 
fertile a ground for His glorification as any other situation, is in consonance with the tenor of 
the entire Merkavah vision. However, it seems likely that the central place which this phrase 
occupies in our prayers assumes a meaning which goes beyond the immediate contextual 
implications. Thus in the Kedushah the phrase nnto Dnjpyb, facing one another they say 
'Blessed — ', implies that this proclamation is said by the heavenly hosts in answer to the ttflip 
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Ill 12 And a wind lifted me up; and I heard behind me 

12-14 the sound of a great noise: Blessed be HASHEM from 
His place; 13 and the sound of the wings of the 
'Chayos' touching one another, and the sound of the 
'Ofanim' opposite them; and the sound of a great 
noise. 

14 Then a wind lifted me and took me. And I went 


inlpnn 'n Tm T|na — Blessed be 
HASHEM from His place. 

Rambam (Moreh Nevuchim 1:64) 
states that *n 1133 could be a synonym 
for HASHEM Himself. Thus we 
translate 'n 1133 as HASHEM. 

However, Metzudas David , 
interprets the entire statement as 
meaning that the glory of HASHEM is 
not diminished in exile. Although 
Israel's apprehension of God is reduced 
as their distance from Him increases, He 
(i.e., His glory) remains inviolate. 

In Radak's view the verse teaches 
that God's glory is increased to 

increase as in rona, a well — see 

t — : 

Overview in ArtScroll ed. of Bircas Ha- 
mazon) by His departure. He will no 
longer be offended by the 'jealousy- 


provoking image' (see Ch. 8) which had 
been erected in the Temple. 

According to both these meanings, 
the correct translation would be: 'The 
glory of HASHEM'. 

13. blpi — And the sound. 

I.e. in addition to hearing the above 
praise of God, Yechezkel heard the fol¬ 
lowing sounds. 

nip 1 #)? — Touching [lit. ' kissing*]. 

I heard the sound of the angelic wings 
touching one another, creating a new 
song of praise ( Rashi ); or signaling the 
withdrawal of the Shechinah upon its 
Merkavah-chariot (Metzudas David). 

14. ^npn] 'OJiKun nni — And a wind 
lifted me and took me. 


ttM-Tj? #np, Holy, Holy, Holy, of Isaiah 6:3. (The bn* tfyi blpa tk of Shabbos morning, is 
based on our verse and tk, then, means 'in answer to'). 

Indeed we find meanings ascribed to this phrase which seem to lift it beyond the confines of 
contextual continuity. In Shemos Rabbah 23:15 we read: 'The Chayos who carry the throne 
do not recognize the 'likeness' and when their turn comes to say the hymn they say: In which 
place is He? We do not know whether here or in a different place. But, wherever He is — 
mipnn *n naa ^na!' 

Rambam (Moreh Nevuchim 1:8) explains that the word Dlpn place, is used in a borrowed 
sense, to describe a person's or being's level of accomplishment or perfection. He translates 
our phrase as signifying: 'Blessed be HaSHEM in accordance with His degree of perfection (i.e. 
totally and without limit]. Not even the angels can grasp the essential nature of God. 
Therefore His praise is couched in words that can incorporate an infinite range of meaning. 
Our recitation of these words implies that whatever His true degree of perfection may be, let it 
be expressed in these words with which we praise Him. 

Rabbi Chayim of Volozhin (Nefesh haChayim Sha'ar 3) interprets impnn From His place 
(outwards),' meaning that the phrase conveys the thought that the actual place' of HaSHEM 
cannot be known (Chagigah 13b). We can never grasp His essence — only His way of relating 
to us. 

Bereishis Rabbah 65:21, which interprets ’nnK, as after me [i.e. the praise which the angels 
sing to Hashem must await the completion of man's praises] surely also agrees with one of the 
above interpretations. 
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According to Raaak this is a repeti¬ 
tion of v. 12, necessitated by the inter¬ 
ruption of v. 13. Malbim explains that 
in v. 12 he was simply lifted up and 
suspended in the air. In this verse the 
wind takes him to his destination. 

’nm nnna in "]bKi — And l went in bit¬ 
terness in the anger [or heat] of my 
spirit. 

It was unpleasant for me to chide my 
people (Rashi). Metzudas David thinks 
that his sorrow was caused by the 
knowledge, imparted to him in the 
M erkavah vision, that the Holy 
Presence was leaving the Temple. 

npm ’by -n mi - And the hand of 
HAS HEM was upon me mightily. 

The scroll which Yechezkel had been 
fed had tasted sweet as honey to him. 
He had joyously made himself an in¬ 
strument of God's intentions. Now that 
he was about to embark upon the 
realization of his destiny as a prophet of 
God, the heavy responsibility weighed 
upon him. 

15. cny D’nv/v nran ntpxi — And!dwelt 
where they were dwelling . 

The translation follows the mp, the 


Masorefic reading, as opposed to the 
mns, the spelling of the text which 
reads “HPK1 (a ~i instead of a n). The 
meaning of this word as it is spoiled is 
obscure. 

Radak renders it upto: And when I 
saw them sitting there I sat there among 
them .... 

EPDlpip — Desolate, or silent (Targum). 

Malbim adduces his silence to the fact 
that he had not been given a specific 
message to convey to them. 

Abarbanel on the other hand sees v. 
17 as a rebuke to Yechezkel for not 
sharing his vision with the people. He 
had been appointed a n?if, a sentinel 
and had the obligation not to remain 
silent. In this view we must explain the 
silence as Da'as Sofrim does; he simply 
did not have the courage to hurt the 
people by describing to them what he 
had been shown and by explaining its 
full import to them. 

17“21. These vs. delineate the re¬ 
sponsibilities of a sentinel towards his 
people. Both Eliezer of Beaugency and 
Abarbanel explain this section as a 
rebuke to Yechezkel for having kept 
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Ill in bitterness in the anger of my spirit. And the hand 

15-19 of HASHEM was upon me mightily. 15 Then I came to 

the exiles — to Tel Aviv — who were dwelling by the 
River Kevar and I dwelt where they were dwelling. 
And l sat there seven days, desolate among them. 

16 It happened at the end of seven days that the 
word of HASHEM came to me saying: 17 Ben Adam: A 
sentinel have I appointed you for the Family of 
Israel; and — when you hear a matter from My 
mouth — warn them on My behalf. 

is ]A/hen I say of the wicked one: 'You shall surely 
die' — and you did not warn him and did not speak 
up to warn the wicked one concerning his evil way, 
to save his life! He, the wicked one, shall die for his 
sin, but I shall demand his blood from you. 19 But 


silent for the seven days during which 
he sat desolate among them. Eliezer of 
Beaugency adds the specific criticism 
that the prophet should have made the 
people aware of God's anger, as evinced 
by the Merkavah vision. This would 
have spurred them to repent (v. 18). 

These instructions were to lie dormant in 
Yechezkel's heart for six years. Vs. 25-27 
deny him the role of the 'reprover' since the 
people's obduracy would neutralize his ef¬ 
forts. Not until the twelfth year of the exile 
(33:21) was his 'mouth opened' (ibid. 22) and 
the freedom granted him to move among the 
people, who, shattered by the catastrophic 
events in Jerusalem, would finally be recep¬ 
tive to his teachings. 

Indeed 33:1 ff elaborates upon the 'sen¬ 
tinel' metaphor, repeating and expanding 
upon much of what the prophet was told 
here. At that point the time had come to put 
these instructions into practice. 

We can only surmise the reason for telling 
Yechezkel these matters so long before they 
could be actively applied. Perhaps the 
knowledge that so much of the evil that was 
going on about him could have been 
prevented if only a path could be found to 
the people's hearts would imbue his symbolic 


activities (Ch. 4 and onwards) with greater 
immediacy and urgency. 

18. yunb npio — When I say of [lit. 
'to'] the wicked one. 

By sending the prophet to tell the 
wicked person of his impending doom, 
it is as though God talks to him directly 
(Radak). Eliezer of Beaugency takes the 
root ins in the sense of 'intending' (see 
Exod. 2:14), and translates: When I 
decide [concerning] the wicked one. 

imnb ... yipi "rntnb man — And 

— t ▼ ■ : : t : - ■ 

you did not speak up to warn the 
wicked one ... to save his life. 

To avoid the apparent redundancy 
[the verse already said: irnnjn kV)] 
Abarbanel renders the verse: irnnrn kVi, 
You did not warn him that he would 
die, irpnb ... n*i3“t sb), and you did not 
even warn him [without mentioning the 
death penalty ] in order to save his life. 

^p3K ^|*VD Inni — But l shall demand 
his blood from you. 

If you had conveyed My message to 
him he would have repented. By with- 
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holding this chance from him, you are 
guilty of his death (Radak). 11 * 

20. The responsibility of the prophet is 
not confined to exhorting wicked 
people to repent. A (THY, a good person, 
can also falter in his path of right¬ 
eousness. When this occurs, the true 
spiritual leaders of the people will know 
where the blame lies: Irnntn Kb “»3, 
because you did not warn him! 


Whatever the prophet may have done 
was evidently not sufficient (Harav 
Breuer). 

rosb biu/pp • , nn3i — I shall place a 
stumbling block before him. 

This is to be taken together with the 
next two words: DID’ Kin. The meaning 
is that I will bring about an occurrence 
through which he' will die (Radak, 
Metzudas David). 


1. Eliyahu Rabba (Ch. 11) explains his guilt in terms of the dictum of the Sages that: S3 
ni3 pit □’•rny brow 1 , All [the people of\ Israel are responsible for each other (Shevuos 
39a).Yalkut (1:802) expresses the same thought with the words: ... this teaches us that the 
sins of Israel are upon the heads of their judges. 

The obligation to rebuke, and the severe guilt which attaches to one who fails to do so, is 
often stressed by the Sages in connection with the generations immediately preceding the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple: 

— Zidkiyahu, the last king of Judah, was a righteous man. He is described as 'evil' because 
he had the ability to stop people from sinning and did not do so (Sanhedrin 103a). 

— Although they had previously been marked to be saved, the 'holy ones' (9:6) were the 
first ones to be killed in the city because they could have protested the sins but did not do so 
(Shabbos 55a). 

— Jerusalem was destroyed because they did not rebuke one another (Shabbos 119b). 

The concept of ninny, mutual responsibility, rests upon a unique perception of nationhood. 

Only when the whole nation is perceived as 'one body' can this idea be maintained. (See 
M aharal Nesivos Olam Nesiv Hatochacha 2). Thus, according to Rabbi Nechemia's view 
(Sanhedrin 43b) mnny did not begin until the Israelites had crossed the Jordan and entered 
into their own land. (See Appendix III). 

At the moment when the exile was about to start and the outward bonds of nationhood were 
about to be destroyed, it was necessary to teach that the inner cohesion of the nation was 
indestructible and that their mutual responsibility had not been abrogated. 
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Ill you, if you did warn the wicked one, and he did not 
20-22 turn away from his wickedness and his wicked way, 
he will die in his sin — but you have saved your soul 
20 And when a righteous person turns from his 
righteousness and commits iniquity. I shall place a 
stumbling block before him — he shall die! Since you 
did not warn him he shall die in his sin, and his 
righteous deeds which he did will not be remembered 

— and I shall demand his blood from your hand. 
21 But you — if you warned the righteous man, that 
the righteous should not sin, and he did not sin; he 
shall surely live because he took heed. And as for you 

— you have saved your soul. 

22 The hand of HASHEM was upon me: Get up! go 
out to the valley, and there will l speak with you. 


Rashi (based on Talmud Yomah 86b) 
interprets the verse as referring to a 
formerly righteous person who has 
begun to sin in secret. If he will be 
punished for these sins it will seem 
unjust to people who still look upon 
him as a Zaddik. Therefore, God will 
cause him to sin in public so that 
everyone will know about his duplicity. 

nipy inpiy T p5fn kPi — And his 
righteous deeds which he did will not be 
remembered. 

They will not be able to save him 
from the sentence of death (Metzudas 
David). 

In this interpretation there is no 
implication that his earlier good deeds 
will go unrewarded. All that is said is 
that they will not save him from his just 
punishment. 

There are however, situations in 
which good deeds are completely 
'forgotten' and remain unrewarded, 
such as when the person who 
performed them is a nU1tt/K“in by Kpin, 


regrets having done them. Rashi (based 
on Kiddushin 40b) interprets our verse 
in this way, although the Talmud 
quotes 33:12 rather than our verse, as 
its source. 

22. nypnn Pk tor — Co out to the 
valley. 

In preparation for another Merkavah 
vision, the prophet is told to isolate 
himself once more from the people and 
to go to a valley — a comparatively 
clean' place, more suitable for visions 
which would normally have been 
possible only in Eretz Yisrael (Radak). 

The use of the definite article (nypnn) 
indicates that a particular valley is 
meant. Radak identifies it as the valley 
of the mixing of the languages' where 
the Babylonian nation was born (Gen. 
11:9). This would be the ideal location 
for the Merkavah (the manifestation of 
God's Providence — see Prefatory Re¬ 
marks to ch. 1) to find its resting place 
in exile. 111 


1. Babylon is the first of the 'four kingdoms' (Babylon, Media-Persia, Greece, and Rome) who 
were destined to subjugate Israel. In innumerable passages in Talmudic and Midrashic sources 
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23. tny *n tidd — The glory o/ 
HASHEM stood. 

Radak explains that another Merka- 
vah vision was needed to teach 
Vechezkel the exact nature of God's 
Providence. 

Da'as Sofrim, however, based on the 
verb inly, standing, suggests that this 
second vision revealed the M erkavah as 
having come to rest in Babylon, as 
opposed to the previous vision which 
depicted the Merkavah in motion — 
leaving the Temple. 

For the meaning of 'n HDD, see comm, 
v. 12. 

24“27. The obduracy of the people 
would not permit Yechezkel to shoulder 


the task of the sentinel (v. 17), 

directly. The possibility that the Temple 
might really be destroyed was simply 
unacceptable to a people nurtured on 
the experience of constant Divine in¬ 
tervention. Finding an echo in the 
hearts of the exiles and drowning out 
the words of the prophet was the 
message of the false prophets who 
maintained that the collapse of Babylon 
and the return to Zion was only a matter 
of time. 

For the moment then, the medium of 
his communication would be his actions 
(Ch. 4-5). In horrifyingly graphic detail, 
more eloquent than words, Yechezkel, 
the BEN ADAM — the true son of Israel, 


these four 'kingdoms' are depicted as the antitheses of Godliness. Israel — itself the Merkavah 
— the bearer of God's glory becomes subjugated to them, when it does not live up to its high 
destiny. 

The idea of one nation being chosen to carry the divine message in a world hostile to 
Godliness, was born in the rqbpn Hi, the Generation of Division (Gen. 11 : 1 - 9 ) from which 
the seventy nations' of history emerged. Prior to that mankind was one unified family and 
would have remained so had that generation not rebelled against God. 

This valley from which sprang the origins of Israel's greatness, was now to see the results 
which flow from Israel's flouting of its calling. 
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III 23 So I arose and went out to the valley; and see there! 

23-27 the glory of HaSHEM stood, like the glory which / 

saw by the River Kevar. And / threw myself upon 
my face. 

24 Then a spirit came into me and stood me up 
upon my feet. And He spoke to me and said to me: 
Come seal yourself within your house. 25 And you 
Ben Adam! see, they have put ropes upon you and 
bound you with them; and you shall not go out 
among them. 26 And I will make your tongue cleave 
to the roof of your mouth, and you shall become 
mute, and not be for them a reprover — for they are a 
rebellious family. 27 But when / speak to you, I will 
open your mouth. And you shall say to them: Thus 
says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. He who heeds will 
obey and he who desists will desist — for they are a 
rebellious family. 

IV N ow you, Ben Adam, take yourself a brick, put it 

1 before you, and inscribe on it a city — Jerusalem! 


would live through, symbolically, the 
terrors of the destruction and exile. 
Perhaps in this way a path could be 
found to the hearts of the people. 

Oral communication would be 
reserved for ^|nlN na'jai, when l speak 
to you (v. 27), i.e., formal messages 
from God to His people. 


Yechezkel's dumbness', the 
prohibition against speaking directly to 
his people as an main tf/’N, a reprover 
(v. 26), would be lifted only when the 
catastrophe of undeniable historical 
experience would have opened the 
hearts of the people to his words (24:26- 
27 and 33:21-22). 


God commands Yechezkel to act out the forthcoming siege of Jerusalem. 

Jeremiah had vainly tried to warn the people that it was only a matter of time before 
Jerusalem would fall. His prophecies had been ignored because his listeners would not accept 
the idea that their city was vulnerable. They felt that the presence of the Temple in their midst 
was a guarantee that God's providence would protect them. In their distorted view, it was pos¬ 
sible to lead lives of violence and immorality as long as they continued their ritual devotions 
in the Temple (Jeremiah 7:8-11). 

They are now to learn that Temple and City are inviolable only so long as they serve as the 
conduit through which God's presence finds a welcome in the peoples' hearts. When God's 
word is banished from the city, when His prophet is excluded and kept behind an iron wall (v. 
3), then Jerusalem, no less than any other city, can be destroyed. 
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2. niyjp ;rby nnnni — Then lay siege 
against it. 

Yechezkel was to complete the pic¬ 
ture of the city by inscribing upon the 
brick all the appurtenances of a siege. 

pH — Fort. 

The translation follows Radak and 
Metzudas Zion who render p 1 *} as 
tower', one major aspect of a siege. 
Targum renders 01p"T3 which has a 
wider range of meaning, encompassing 
the whole of the siege. Thus Onkelos 
translates niyip ( Deut. 20:20) as pnip"l3. 
(See Aruch Dtp“i3 who quotes Yeru- 
shalmi Gittin 3:4 'What is mp“i3? Bells, 
chains, dogs, chickens, and armies sur¬ 
rounding a city.' See also Gittin 28b A 
city surrounded by a mp“ia'). 

OH3 — Commanders. 

Whose function it is to prevent peo¬ 
ple from entering or leaving the city 
(Rashi). Radak and others translate : 
battering rams. 

[Radak in Sefer haShorashim points 
out that the literal meaning of o*n:j is fat 


sheep. The word is used here in a 
derisive borrowed sense for com¬ 
manders.] 

3. nann — Pan. 

Sifra (to Vayikra 2:7) defines nann, 
as a flat, shallow pan, as opposed to 
niprn)? which is a deep pan. 

Tyn i 1 :)! bna *v»p — An iron wall 
between yourself and the city. 

The iron wall might symbolize the 
wall of the city (Rashi and Metzudas 
David). Then Yechezkel, lying on the 
other side of the 'wall' with uncovered 
arm' ('As a man making war': Rashi v. 
7), would be cast in the role of the 
besieging Nebuchadnezzar (Rashi). By 
having the prophet himself act this part, 
God brought home to the people that 
the conquering hordes of Babylon carry 
out His decree, no less than the man of 
God. Thus, in a sense, even the enemy 
soldiers are *n '•toni, the ones in whom 
God's message issues. (See comm, to 
2*:5). ,1) 

No other symbol could have more 


1. That the despoilers of Israel are only tools in the hands of Divine Providence is a constantly 
recurring theme in Scriptures. Thus Jeremiah (25:9 and other places) refers to Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar as 'My servant'. In Isaiah the same point is constantly stressed regarding Sancheriv and 
the Assyrian armies. (See especially 10:5- 15). 
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IV 2 Then lay siege against it and build a fort against it; 

2-5 cast a mound against it; set up camps against it, and 

appoint commanders around it. 3 As for you, take 
yourself an iron pan, and emplace it as an iron wall 
between yourself and the city. Concentrate your face 
toward it — so it shall be besieged and you shall lay 
siege to it. It is a sign to the Family of Israel 
4 As for you, lie upon your left side, and place the 
iniquity of the Family of Israel upon it. According to 
the number of days which you shall lie upon it, shall 
you carry their sin. 5 For I have given for your sake 


unambiguously shattered the false 
doctrine that Jersualem, as the City of 
God, was inviolable. Not only would 
God's protective presence not shield the 
city; on the contrary, it would itself 
become the instrument of destruction, 
the witness of Jerusalem's inner decay. 

Metzudas David does not go so far as 
to identify the prophet with Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, as does Rashi. He limits the 
teaching of the symbolism to a state¬ 
ment that: Besides the enemy, God was 
also fighting against the city. 

However the Talmud (Berachos 32b) 
uses this verse as the source for Rabbi 
Elazar's statement: From the day that 
the Temple was destroyed, an iron wall 
separates Israel from their Father in 
heaven. The iron pan is not the wall of 
Jerusalem, but a symbol of the rupture 
between city and soul, between the up¬ 
per' and nether' Jerusalem (Ta'anis 5a). 
The prophet is symbolically excluded 
from the city, the word of God finds no 
echo in the hearts of its inhabitants — 
and Jerusalem lies exposed to Babylon's 
military might. 

Thus the prophet himself, cut off 
from any meaningful communication 
with his people; lying shackled' and 
weighed down by their sins (comm. v. 
4), is revealed as the true 'besieger' of the 
city (rnby rnyi), the mute accuser who 


guarantees its downfall, (based on 
Harav Breuer). 

4. ’•bKntyn by naiy nnKi- As for 
you, lie upon your left side. 

A person facing east would have the 
north ta his left and the south to his 
right. Rashi explains that the left or 
northern side symbolizes the Northern 
Kingdom — Samaria, and the right or 
southern side (u. 6), the Kingdom of 
Judah. Thus biour ma, the Family of 
Israel, in our verse refers not to the 
whole of Knesses Yisrael, but to the Ten 
Tribes of Samaria. 

rby bi tour ma ]iy ntc nnign — And 
place the iniquity of the Family of 
Israel upon it. 

It is the sins of Israel which turn the 
prophet into an 'enemy' (see comm, to 
p.3) who besieges the city. Thus the 
duration of the siege is determined by 
the number of years during which Israel 
sinned against God (see below). 

□3iy jin Ktyn — Shall you carry their 
sin. 

The pain and suffering which the 
prophet would endure in the course of 
390 days of immobility (ps. 5 and 8) 
would atone' for the sins of the people 
(Rashi). This comment interprets the 
verb KUO (the root of Kton in our verse) 
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as to forgive'. Indeed we find such 
usage in other parts of the Bible (see es¬ 
pecially Exod. 34:7). 

It is obvious that complete forgive¬ 
ness is not contemplated here, since the 
siege continued and Jerusalem ultimate¬ 
ly fell. But even granting the limited 
nature of the forgiveness, it is still dif¬ 
ficult to understand how the prophet's 
suffering could bring about any atone¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps the ordeal which symbolized 
Yechezkel's love for his people [... 'to 
tell you that as long as Israel is suffering 
so the righteous people are with them in 
their suffering' (Vayikra Rabbah 28:6)], 
combined with his role as 'Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar the conquerer', served 
to bring home to the people how even in 
the moment that God punishes Israel, 
His love for them remains unchanged. 
This realization would have generated 
some thoughts of repentance which 
would attain a degree of atonement for 
them. (See Appendix III). 

Radak however renders Ktyn not as 
relating to forgiving, but as 'bearing the 
guilt of a sin' (Exod. 28:42-43). The 
sign' for the Family of Israel (v. 3) 
would be that the years of their sinning 
would bring untold suffering upon 
them. 

Harav Breuer interprets the root KUU 
in its original sense of 'carrying' — be¬ 
ing weighed down by something. The 
sins of Israel 'weigh down' the prophet 


and immobilize him (3:25), forcing his 
prophecy to take the form of bizarre 
symbolism rather than the more normal 
method of oral communication. 111 

[For a further discussion of the con¬ 
cept that the suffering of a righteous 
man can atone for the community, see 
Appendix III). 

5. D’n’ nspnb miy ’ity nt$ Tina ’iki 
— For l have given for your sake the 
years of their iniquity as a number of 
days. 

The symbolism would have been im¬ 
possible if a full year of 'siege' had been 
needed for every year of sin. Hence, 
Metzudas David renders the apparently 
redundant rv»a py nKtyp, [lit. 

'and you will bear the sin of the House 
of Israel*] as 'and thus' [because I will 
reckon only a single day for each year] 
you will be 'able' ... Therefore, one day 
is to be considered as symbolizing a full 
year. 

□I 1 D’yu/m niKn u/bu/ — Three hundred 
and ninety days. 

Since we have seen (comm, to v. 4) 
that the left side symbolizes the 
Northern Kingdom, these 390 days 
would seem to be associated with the 
kings and people of Samaria. However, 
from Jeroboam's reign until the As¬ 
syrian exile, there were no more than 
approximately 240 years. The balance 
represents years of sin during the times 
of the Judges. 


1. So bizarre do these symbolic actions seem, that Rambam (Moreh Nevuchim 2:46) writes- 
'God forbid that God should expose His prophets to the laughter and raillery of fools.' His 
opinion, and also Radak's, is that none of the actions recorded here did in fact take place, 
but that Yechezkel saw himself doing them, in a prophetic vision. 

However, Seder Olam 26 (see comm, to 8:1) assumes all these occurrences to have hap¬ 
pened literally. 
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IV 

6-7 


the years of their iniquity as a number of days; three 
hundred and ninety days, so you can bear the ini¬ 
quity of the Family of Israel. 

6 When you shall complete these, then lie again 

upon your right side a second time; and bear the in¬ 
iquity of the Family of Judah for forty days; a day for 
a year, a day for a year have I assigned it to you, 7 and 


[The period of the Judges is counted 
from the death of Joshua until the 
beginning of the reign of King Saul.] 

[The Northern Kingdom, whose first 
king was Jeroboam, came into being 
during the reign of Solomon's son, 
Rechavom.] 

[For the kings of Judah and Israel see 
Appendix, Table I.] 

Rashi computes the years of the Samarian 
monarchy as follows: Jeroboam, 22; Nadav, 
2; Ba'asha, 24; Elah, 2; Omri, 12; Achav, 22; 
Achaziahu, 2; Yehoram, 12; Yehu, 28; 
Yehoachaz, 16; Yehoash, 16; Jeroboam, 41; 
Menachem, 10; Pekachyahu, 2; Pekach, 20; 
Hoshea, 9; for a total of 240 years. For the 
period of the Judges, the sinful years are 
those during which Israel was subjugated by 
foreign kings: Cushan, 8; Eglon, 18; Sisera, 
20; Midian, 7; Amon, 18; Philistia, 40; 
yielding a sub-total of 111 years which, 
together with the 240 years, comes to 351. 
Rashi adds the forty years from Micha, who 
set up an institutionalized idol until the Ark 
was captured in Eli's time. This gives a total 
of 391 years. Rashi explains that the final 
year of Hoshea ben Eila's reign is not 
counted since the exile took place in that 
year. Biur Hagrah to Seder Olam 26 fills the 
gap from 351 years to 390 years with the 39 
years of Eli. 

Seder Olam 26 reads: 'This teaches us 
that Israel angered God for 390 years 
from the time they entered the Land, 
until they left it.' 

[According to this method of com¬ 
putation the symbolism of the left side 
and the 390 days are not in accord with 
each other. The left side symbolized the 
Northern Kingdom, but 150 days of 
sinning took place before Samaria even 
came into existence! Apparently the 


meaning is that the 240 years of 
Samaria's sins are seen as the culmina¬ 
tion of the previous 150 years. Together 
they brought about the Assyrian exile.] 

Abarbanel (followed by M albim) 
suggests that the 390 years might be 
reckoned from the reign of Rechavam 
the son of Solomon, until the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem. 

[It is customary in Scripture to count as a 
full year any part of a calendar year during 
which a monarch reigned. Thus, if a king 
died in Tammuz and his successor died in 
Cheshvan, the twelve-month period would 
be reckoned as three years because it was 
divided among the reigns of three kings. 
Thus, although a computation of the various 
reigns from Rechavam's time comes to more 
than 390 years, by counting overlapping 
years only once, the sum of all the reigns 
amount to exactly 390 years.] 

Therefore, because this computation 
involves only the Judean kings, Abar¬ 
banel abandons the idea that the left 
side symbolizes Samaria. He suggests 
that the left side of a person, where the 
heart is located, is particularly symbolic 
of the contemplation which occupied 
the prophet during this whole period 
(see below for the explanation of the 40 
years of v. 6). 

6. MD’n by — Then lie again 

upon your right side. 

To teach us that the family of Judah 
(the 'right' or Southern Kingdom) 
angered God for forty years, from the 
time that the ten tribes were exiled until 
Jerusalem was destroyed (Seder Olam 
Ch. 26). 

Rashi computes: Menashe, 22 [the Sages 
deduce that he sinned for only 22 of the 55 
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years he reigned] :Ammon, 2;Yehoyakim, 11; 
and the first five years of Zidkiyahu's reign. 
The events recorded here took place in the 
fifth year of his reign (1:2). 

If the 390 days of the previous verse 
are to be computed until the destruction 
of Jerusalem (see Abarbanel above), then 
the final forty years were already in¬ 
cluded in the large total; thus Yechezkel 
had already suffered for these forty 
years. The additional 'besieging' 
prescribed in our verse must then be 
seen as indicating that the sins of the 
final forty years were of a more serious 
nature because the people willfully ig¬ 
nored the lessons which they should 
have learned from the exile of the 
Northern Kingdom. 

Malbim, in line with this thinking, 
computes the forty years from the 
thirteenth year of King Yoshiyahu's 
reign. That was when Jeremiah started 
to prophesy. By ignoring his message, 
the people sealed their own doom. 

That the forty days indicate the final 
years before the destruction, seems to be 
shown by the fact that during those 
concluding days of his ordeal, even the 
meager food permitted the prophet dur¬ 
ing the 390 days, was apparently with¬ 
held (see comm, to v. 9). 


7, nsiton rjjpn — And your arm shall 
be bared. 

Like a man who wages war (Rashi). 

rpby nroai — You shall prophesy 
against it 

Since Yechezkel was not allowed to 
speak to the people unless he had a 
specific message from God (3:26-27), 
the 'prophesying'. referred to in this 
verse would be through his symbolic ac¬ 
tions (Harav Breuer). 

0. trnny tpby mna nani — See! / have 
placed ropes upon you. 

The people, by their obduracy, had 
placed ropes' upon him (3:25), 
preventing him from effectively fulfil¬ 
ling his role during his many years as a 
reprover. Now it was God's turn to 
place ropes' upon him. They would tie 
him down securely to show that no 
change would be permitted in the fate 
presaged by his Tying'. 

9" 13. Although Yechezkel was a 
besieger' during the 430 days, he 
became one because previously he, the 
bearer of God's word, had been exiled' 
from Jerusalem by the refusal of the 
people to heed his message. This was 
the symbolism of the iron wall (see 
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IV to the siege of Jerusalem shall you concentrate your 
8-11 face, and your arm shall be bared. You shall pro¬ 

phesy against it. 

a See! / placed ropes upon you that you shall not 
turn from side to side until you have completed the 
days of your siege. 

9 Now you, take for yourself wheat, barley, beans, 
lentils, millet, and spelt; put them in one vessel and 
prepare them for yourself for food , According to the 
number of days which you lie on your side — three 
hundred and ninety days — are you to eat it 

10 Now your food which you are to eat shall be by 
weight, twenty shekels a day; from one time to the 
other are you to eat it. 11 And water by measure shall 


comm, to v. 3). However, throughout 
the 'siege' he was to bear himself, not as 
a conquerer, but as an exile, eating food 
unaesthetically prepared, in minute 
quantities, 'which they had prepared for 
dogs — who refused to touch it' 
(Vayikra Rabbah 28:6). This was 
designed to bring home to the people 
the horrors of exile, and to show them 
that whenever Israel suffers, the □'•p’HY, 
'the righteous ones' suffer with them 
(Vayikra Rabbah ad. loc.). 

9. iriK ^33 — In one vessel. 

TV 

In normal times a person separates 
the wheat from the inferior grains. 
During a siege, or while captive in exile, 
he would not have the time nor the 
inclination to concern himself with the 
unappetizing nature of this mixture. 

onbb — For food [lit. 'bread']. 

The translation follows Targum who 
translates bD’nb. This translation seems 
to assume that the cake of barley' 
mentioned in v. 12 was eaten in addition 
to the cereal mentioned in our verse 
(Metzudas David) [i.e. Yechezkel's diet 


consisted not only of bread]. Most 
commentators, however, take the 
meaning of Drib in our verse as bread 
and offer various interpretations to v. 
12 (see below). 

OV O i yu/rn mxn u/bw — Three hundred 
and ninety days. 

Metzudas David assumes that the 
diet of the forty days would be the same 
as that permitted during the 390 days. 
No specific mention is made because it 
is considered as self-evident. Eliezer of 
Beaugency, however, sees the forty days 
as symbolizing the final disintegration 
of normal life in the city. During this 
time not even these sorry rations were to 
be allowed (see below v. 16). 

10. biptyna — By weight. 

During a siege, a severe rationing 
system must be imposed to prevent the 
available food from being used up too 
quickly (Rashi). 

ny ny nyn — From one time to the 
other. 

I.e. a twenty-four hour period. 
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12. □nyto myi — As barley cake. 

Metzudas David (following Targum 
— see comm. v. 9) explains that this loaf 
of bread was permitted in addition to 
the mixed cereal mentioned in u. 8. 
However, other commentators read our 
verse as referring to the food mentioned 
above and offer various explanations: 

— Rashi: Prepared unappetizingly a9 
one prepares a cake of barley. Not as 
one would prepare a cake of wheat 
(Erwum 81a). 

— Radak: Although a mixture of 
many cereals is difficult to eat, you 
should consider it as though it were 
made only of barley, which, while not as 
good as wheat, can nevertheless be 
eaten more readily than the mixture. 

— Eliezer of Beaugency: The main 
ingredient in the mixture is to be barley. 

This latter interpretation agrees with 
Vayikra Rabbah 28:6. The Midrash 
explains that barley was to be the main 
ingredient because of its laxative 
qualities, thus increasing the discomfort 
of the prophet. 

Alternately, the Midrash suggests 
that barley is specified in order to stress 
that the little food available to them, 
was granted in the merit of the Omer 
sacrifice (Lev. 23:9-14) which was made 
of barley. 


DiKn rusy ’•bbp — Dung excreted by 
man. 

Of all the terrible requirements which 
were imposed upon the prophet, this 
was the only one from which he recoiled 
in horror (u. 14). Harav Breuer explains 
that this abhorrence goes beyond the 
natural disgust which anyone might 
have been expected to feel. Human 
excretion is symbolic of the physical, 
animal-like aspect of man's being; 
therefore the holiness of the Israelite 
camp and God's Presence among them 
were predicated upon the absence of 
such dung (Deut. 23:13-15). Its use in 
the preparation of Yechezkel's food was 
an eloquent statement of the depths to 
which Israel had sunk. 

ojrryb — In their sight. 

Through observing the prophet in 
every detail of his travail, the people 
would come to realize the seriousness of 
their plight. 

13. Kny — Unclean. 

In a disgusting and unappetizing way 
[i.e. the word KipV here refers not to 
ritual unsuitability, but to the unedible 
nature of the food] (Rashi). Eliezer of 
Beaugency suggests that ritually 
unclean food might be meant. In exile, 
the conquerors might expect their 
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IV you drink: one sixth part of a hin, from one time to 

12-14 the other shall you drink. 12 Now you shall eat it as 

barley cake, and you shall bake it with the dung ex¬ 
creted by man, in their sight. 

13 HASHEM said: Thus will the children of Israel 
eat their food: unclean; among the nations, whither I 
will repulse them. 

14 And I said: Woe my Lord HaSHEM/ElOHIM! 
See, my soul has not been defiled, I have not eaten 
that which died by itself or was torn, from my youth 
until now, nor has loathsome meat come into my 
mouth. 


captives to transgress the laws of their 
religion. 

14. Kb nD“101 nKttUO K.b ’U/DJ 

r : v ▼ ▼ : " 

bns ’>93 to Kb )... mV?* — My soul 
has not been defiled , I have not eaten 
that which died by itself or was torn ... 
nor has loathsome meat come into my 
mouth. 

. All the terms in this phrase have 

halachic significance: Httnp is a state of 

ritual uncleanliness; is an animal 

which died without nu'>mtf, ritual 

▼ : 

slaughter; riD“ip is an animal which was 
ritually slaughtered but had previously 
been 'torn' and rendered halachically 
unfit to eat; and bnB is a sacrifice which 
was rendered unfit because the Kohen 
or the owner intended to perform some 
of the requirements after the 
halachically allotted time. 

The problem arises, why Yechezkel 
found it necessary to stress that he had 
not eaten forbidden foods.m 


The Sages (Chullin 37b) read into this 
passage the anguished cry of a man who 
had guarded his rnnu, ' his moral 
purity' by meticulously avoiding any 
semblance of the forbidden even when 
no halachic sanctions existed. Thus: 
rwQUO kS 'Mbi, I did not think pro¬ 
vocative thoughts by day and thus 
did not have unclean emissions at night. 
tiSdn Kb nsnui nbsn, I never ate 

• - t t •• : r *■ : 

meat from an animal which was ill 
before it was slaughtered. 

bnB 1^3, I have not eaten meat 
whose permissibility was in doubt even 
though a Sage ruled that it was indeed 
permitted. 

15. Yechezkel's cry is answered. The 
ultimate degradation against which his 
soul had rebelled, would not be required 
of him. 

Eliezer of Beaugency stays closer to 
the literal meaning of the verse but 
interprets the terms in a non-halachic 


1. Although most commentators hold that Yechezkel came to Babylon among #nnn 
“Uptprn, 'the carpenters and the locksmiths' of Yehoyachin's exile (see comm. 1:2) there is an 
absence of conclusive proof for this thesis. It has been suggested that he may have been 
among the youths who were taken some years earlier ( Daniel 1:3-4) to act as chamberlains in 
the court of the king. As we know from the story of Daniel, Chanania, Mishael, and Azariah 
(ibid) these youths were indeed exposed to severe pressure to eat non-kosher food (Daniel 1:8- 
16). It would then be natural for Yechezkel to stress that he had not succumbed to these 
pressures. 
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sense. [He does not offer an explanation 
for ,, n , 7DK sb nsipi nbiq]. 

rtNtttttt kV *»u/D 3, Yechezkel as befits a 

t t ; : 

priest had been fastidious in his habits, 
and not eaten anything offensive to the 
aesthetic. 

bus "lipa, meat which is three days 
old and therefore not palatable. [This 
explanation is based on the literal 
translation of Lev. 19:7. The Halachah 
interprets the Torah's interdiction 
differently (see comm, above). 

16“ 17. These verses contain the 
explanation of the symbolic acts 
described above. 

Dnb nun “pu; n^n — Behold I break the 
staff of bread. 

This phrase and OJiyu (v. 17) 

are taken from the nrDin, the 

T t 

Admonition recorded in Lev. 26. 
Ramban (ibid. 26:16) shows that the 
pro ph ecies contained in the Ad¬ 
monition refer to the history of the 
destruction of the First Temple, while 
those contained in the Admonition of 
Deut. 28 foretell the events of the 
destruction of the Second Temple. 

It is natural that Yechezkel would 
draw upon this Torah source to find the 
words which would convey a sense of 
urgency to his people. 


[See Appendix citing Rabbi David 
Zvi Hoffman's list of expressions of 
blessing and curse drawn by Yechezkel 
from the admonition of Lev. 26.] 

17. lypb — For. 

This translation follows the standard 
commentators. It is a rare use of the 
word which is usually translated: 'in 
order that'. 

Harav Breuer takes its meaning in 
this way. Verses 16 and 17 refer to the 
two stages of the siege mentioned above 
(u. 9). V. 16 describes the first part of 
the siege during which food would still 
be available, albeit in small and 
measured quantities. This, however, 
would lead to the ultimate horror of the 
final stages [depicted in v. 17, and 
symbolized by the forty days during 
which Yechezkel would be denied even 
that meager diet — comm, above] when 
there would be no food available at 
all. 

mlya ipKni — And they wilt pine away 
in their sin. 

Rashi to Lev. 26:39 explains the root 
ppn as implying a 'melting away'. 
According to Ibn Janach and Radak its 
meaning is closer to 'rotting' or 'wasting 
away'. 
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IV 15 He said to me: 'Look! I have permitted you the 
15-17 dung of cattle instead of the excrement of man. And 

you shall prepare your food upon them.' 

16 Then He said to me: 'Ben Adam! Behold I break 
thei staff of bread in Jerusalem, and they shall eat 
bread by weight and with dread, and water by 
measure and in desolation shall they drink; 17 for 
they will lack bread and water, and they will be 
desolate each man and his brother, and they will pine 
away in their sin. 

V Y ou, Ben Adam, take yourself a sharp sword; a 

1 barber's razor take yourself and pass it over your 



1"4. The 'siege' of Jerusalem is 
complete, and the fate of its inhabitants 
is now to be depicted. In an act of 
shocking disfigurement and debase¬ 
ment (Carlebach) the prophet is told to 
shave his head and beard, and to use the 
hairs to symbolize in various ways what 
is to become of Jerusalem's people. 

We have previously referred to the con¬ 
flicting views of the major commentators as 
to whether all the symbolic acts demanded of 
the prophets were actually performed or whe¬ 
ther they took place only in 'prophetic vis¬ 
ions' (see comm, to 2:8 and footnote to 4:4). 

In this case a new dimension is added to 
the problem in that shaving the beard with a 
razor is in violation of the law (Lev. 19:27). 
Although prophets were told to refrain from 
obeying certain commands of the Torah on 
occasion, [Yechezkel was forbidden to follow 
the customs of mourning upon the death of 
his wife (24:16-17), Jeremiah was not to take 
a wife and beget children (16:2), and was not 
to comfort a mourner or rejoice at a wedding 
ibid. 16:5-8], there is no other instance where 
God commanded a prophet to transgress 
Torah law. 

The strongest proponent of the view that 
in general the symbolisms are to be taken 


literally, is Abarbanel, who, in unusually 
sharp terms, takes issue with Rambam and 
Ibn Ezra who hold that the command that 
Hosea take a 'wife of harlotry and children of 
harlotry' (Hosea 1) happened only in a 
prophetic vision. 

Nevertheless, even Abarbanel agrees that, 
because of the transgressions it would have 
involved, the command to Yechezkel to 
shave with a razor must be taken allegorical¬ 
ly- 

There are various approaches among 
the commentators to explain the choice 
of this particular act. Radak, because 
the Torah describes the use of the razor 
as nnnitfn, destroying completely (Lev. 
19:27), sees the act of shaving as a fit¬ 
ting symbol of the destruction to which 
the people were to be exposed. 

Malbim, because shaving severs the 
connection between the hair and the 
body, surmises that it symbolizes the 
break that was to occur in the close 
relationship between God and Israel. 

Harav Breuer, based on Hirsch's un¬ 
derstanding of hair as an insulating 
force guarding the body against outside 
influences (Lev. 14:8), suggests that the 
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shaving might symbolize the exposure 
of Jerusalem to the surrounding armies. 

[If we recall that the term Ben Adam, 
is treated as the incarnation of Knesses 
Israel in this book (see Oueruieu* p. xxxii) 
another possibility is suggested. Hairs 
and nails are impermanent, dispensable 
and replaceable parts of the body which 
are least basic to the health and well¬ 
being of the whole (see Rabbi Zadok 
HaKohen, Y isroel Kedoshim p. 15). 
Thus, in the 'body' of Knesses Israel 
hair would symbolize the least signifi¬ 
cant and most dispensable part of the 
population. Taking Yechezkel, the man, 
as symbolic of eternal Knesses Israel, 
his hair would represent a single genera¬ 
tion whose acts condemn it to the fates, 
which Yechezkel was to act out, but 
whose 'cutting off' would not impair 
the essential nature of Knesses Israel. 

This symbolism would be entirely in 
consonance with the rest of the Book 
which stresses again and again that the 
essential closeness between God and His 
people could not be breached by the in¬ 
cidental sins and exile of one genera¬ 
tion]. 

Duban -iyn — A barber's razor. 

This expression does not recur in 
Scripture. Therefore, its exact meaning 
must be sought in its context. Rashi 
suggests either the razor of leather 
workers, or the razor of barbers. 
Tar gum in a number of places (some 
quoted in Radak) uses the root aba to 
denote shaving. This would support 
Rashi's second interpretation. 

I.D^ban nyn n^ri 37D — A sharp 
sword, a barber's razor. 

While most commentators explain 


nyr» as explanatory of n^n ann 
[i.e. 'sharp sword' is to be understood as 
'a barber's razor.'] Malbim intensifies 
the gruesome symbolism by explaining 
that a 'sharp sword' is here to be used in 
place of a 'barber's razor' [i.e. the shav¬ 
ing is to be done with a sword (see 
Rashi),] 

byi by — Over your head and 
beard. 

Malbim suggests that the hair of the 
head tends to disfigure a person when it 
is allowed to grow too long, while the 
beard lends dignity and beauty to the 
face. The former would symbolize the 
wicked people; the latter, the righteous 
ones. The lesson would be that both 
righteous and wicked people would be 
lost in the downfall of Jerusalem (see 
9:6). 

bpu/n ’■JTKb — A balance scale. 

It was to be Divine Providence (as 
symbolized by the scales) rather than 
chance, which would lead the popula¬ 
tion to their respective fates (Harav 
Breuer). 

nnjpbm — And divide them. 

Use the scales to weigh and divide the 
hair exactly, as specified in the next 
verse. 

2 . The symbolism contained in this 
verse is graphically detailed in u.12. The 
fire raging in the city is the plague and 
famine which will be rampant there; the 
sword stands for the slaughter to be 
wreaked upon its fleeing inhabitants, 
and the hairs which are to be thrown to 
the winds are the exiles who are 
destined to be scattered in all directions. 
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V head and beard. And take yourself a balance scale 

2 and divide them . 2 A third shall you ignite in the fire 

in the city, upon completion of the days of the siege; 
take a third and strike it with a sword around her; 
and a third shall you scatter to the wind, and / will 


(Metzudas David renders nn in v. 2 as 
wind and in v. 12 as direction.) 

T»ypri K} — You shall ignite [lit. 
'burn'] in the fire. 

The raging, plague-induced fever 
which resulted from the terrible famine 
(see above). 

M egillas Eichah describes in vivid 
detail the state of the city in those ter¬ 
rifying times. We quote from Toldos 
Am Olam: And bread was becoming 
steadily scarcer, and the city fell prey to 
famine, thirst and destitution. 'All her 
people were sighing searching for 
bread. They traded their treasures for 
food to keep alive' (Eichah 1:11). 'The 
tongue of the suckling cleaves to its 
palate for thirst; young children beg for 
bread, no one extends it to them ... 
Those who feasted extravagantly lay 
destitute in the streets; those who were 
brought up in scarlet clothing wallow in 
garbage' (ibid. 4:4-5). 

And the daughters of Zion would 
meet and see each other in the streets. 
One would say to the other: 'Why have 
you come out into the street, you who, 
in your modesty, have never before 
come out into the street?' And she 
would answer her: 'Can I dissemble 
before you — the pangs of famine are 
too powerful for me; I cannot bear 
them.' And they would hold each other 
and go begging in the streets without 
finding support. And they would fall 
upon the pillars and die upon them. 
Concerning these does it say 'like 
corpses in the streets of the city (ibid. 
2 : 12 ). 

■vyn — In [lit: — in the midst of] 
the city. 


The 'city' engraved upon the brick 
{Rashi and other commentators). 

HYpn ■»n , » nKbpp — Upon completion of 
[lit. — when ... are fulfilled] the days of 
the siege. 

Rashi and some commentators seem 
to take this as meaning the period after 
the 430 days of the 'siege' are com¬ 
pleted. However, Eliezer of Beaugency 
places this action in the final forty days. 

nan — Strike [it] with a sword. 

An idea of the slaughter which ac¬ 
companied the fall of Jerusalem can be 
gleaned from the Talmud ( Cittin 57b): 
Rabbi Joshua ben Karcha said: An old 
man of Jerusalem told me, in this valley 
Nebuzaradan the 'chief butcher' killed 
211 myriads (2,110,000) and in Jerusa¬ 
lem he killed 94 myriads (940,000) on 
one stone. 

iTrnn^p — around her, i.e., around the 
city. 

The word irnia’pp, round about her, 
implies a particular* slaughter outside 
the city walls. Rashi explains that this 
refers to the people who were caught 
while fleeing the city. Radak reads in it 
a specific reference to King Zidkiyahu 
and his court who were captured by the 
Babylonians while attempting to escape 
through a cave under the walls of the 
city (// Kings 25:5-6). 

nnb rnrri — And a third part 

shall you scatter to the wind. 

This could be a general reference to 
all the exiles who would be scattered in 
many directions (Metzudas David and 
Eliezer of Beaugency). 

However, the phrase, p’llj 
onnnt<, and / will unsheathe a sword 
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a/fer them, creates an association with 
the story of the pitiful remnant of Jews 
who had been allowed to remain in the 
Land of Israel after the exile; and who, 
against the direct advice of Jeremiah 
{Jeremiah 42-43), fled to Egypt after the 
assassination of Gedalya ben Achikom. 
Thinking that by fleeing they would es¬ 
cape the fury of Nebuchadnezzar, they, 
in their abject fear, did not hesitate to 
leave the Land in complete desolation. 
To them Jeremiah called out {Jeremiah 
Ch. 42:16): 'And the sword of which 
you are afraid; there in the land of 
Egypt will it overtake you!' 

Because of this association [although 
the actual formulation is taken from 
Lev. 26:33, see Appendix ] Rashi and 
Radak see our verse as a reference to 
that episode. 

3. Dttto jnnpbl — Take from there. 

A relatively small number of the pop¬ 
ulation will be favored with God's 
special love and protection. Eliezer of 
Beaugency, alone among the major 
commentators, understands this 'tak¬ 
ing' to happen before the final, third 
part of the people is to be scattered to 
the winds of exile. Thus, it refers to the 
few people who remained in the Land 
after the final captivity (// Kings 25:22). 
However, Rashi, Radak, and Metzudas 
David see it as a reference to the exiles 
who were taken to Babylon [rather than 
those who were scattered to the many 
neighboring countries — see Jer. 40:11] 
and who, under special Divine Pro¬ 


vidence and protection, were to form 
the nucleus of a revitalized nation that 
would flourish during the period of the 
Second Temple. 

4. npn my orrni — Then take from 
them again. 

Even this tiny remnant will not go 
unscathed. Fire will take its toll from 
them also. 

While Rashi and Radak see this as a 
reference to the two false prophets 
Ahab and Zidkiyahu who were burned 
by Nebuchadnezzar (Jeremiah 29:21- 
22 ), Metzudas David and Eliezer of 
Beaugency interpret the symbolism 
more broadly: 

Rampaging fires were to be a con¬ 
stant in Jewish history. Whether in the 
form of the famine and plague which 
followed in the wake of Rome's vic¬ 
torious legions (Metzudas David), or 
of the fires and tortures which would be 
the lot of Jewish martyrs through cen¬ 
turies of suffering and oppression 
deriving from the corrosive, and 
destructive influence of the Nazarene 
and other divisive sects (Eliezer of 
Beaugency). 

Either way, from these historic 
events onwards, fire would be the con¬ 
stant companion of the Jewish people 
along their road of history. 

Rashi and Radak , seeing a less sweep¬ 
ing symbolism in this final act, [see 
above] render I3t?n, from the fire which 
Yechezkel was to kindle in the engraved 
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V unsheathe a sword after them . 3 Take from there a 

3-5 numbered few, and bind them in the ends of your 

garment 4 Then take from them again. Throw them 
into the fire's midstand burn them in the fire. From it 
a fire will go forth to the entire Family of Israel 
5 Thus says my Lord HaSHEM/ElOHIM: This is 
Jerusalem! Among the nations have I placed her; and 


city. These flames would grow' into the 
consuming fire of Israel's fate. 

5. riKT — This is Jerusalem! 

God's cry of anguish. This caricature 
of a city, pounded by enemies without 
and famine within; this city, separated 
by an iron wall from its Father in 
Heaven (4:3); this is what has become 
of Jerusalem! 

[Perhaps this particular expression 

D 1 bu/'i"P J1KT is God's answer to the 
■ " ▼ 

derisive cry recorded in Eichah 2:15: All 
who pass along the way clap hands at 
you; they hiss and wag their head at the 
daughter of Jerusalem: 'Could this be 
the city ("pyn nKtn) that was called 
perfect in Beauty, Joy of all the Earth?'. 
God answers: 'Yes! nK ^ this IS 

indeed what has happened to Jeru¬ 
salem.'1 111 

Throughout the Book it is the 
degradation of Jerusalem which oc¬ 
cupies the prophet. It was to be the 
repository of all that is meta-historical 
in Israel's experience — the city whose 
soul nbyn hv) tr'ptt/m’*, the higher , 
spiritual Jerusalem could be glimpsed 
through its stones. It was to be the 
tangible fulfillment of its name's 
implication [Bereishis Rabbah 56:16 ex¬ 


plains the name to be a combination of 
Abraham's insight: ntO’ 'H “ins, the 
mountain on which HASHEM becomes 
visible to His people (Bereishis 22:14 
and Rashi) [the numerical value of m\ 
216 equals that of HK'V] and D by), the 
city of peace, the manner in which it 
was perceived by Shem, son of Noah 
(Bereishis 14:18 and Rashi).] The city 
which God's Presence turns into a place 
of peace. 

At the culmination of his prophecies, 
the final sentence in the Book, 
Yechezkel celebrates the ultimate 
restoration of Jerusalem to its rightful 
place: And the name of the city from 
that day shall be: mau/ 'H, HASHEM is 
there. 

niynK rnrna^pi irrupty D’ian Tna — 
Among the nations have / placed her; 
and lands are around her. 

Her baseness is all the more reprehen¬ 
sible since I placed her in the center of 
the inhabited earth under ideal political 
and climatic conditions (Radak; Rashi 
and Metzudas David). 

However, Israel's central position 
also carries implications concerning her 
destiny. Both Isaiah (2:3) and Micah 
(4:2) see the own rrnnK, the mil- 


1. Vayikra Rabbah 21:5 lists all those meritorious symbols which 'accompanied' the High 
Priest into the Holy of Holies on Yom Kippur. Based on the phrase (Lev. 16:3) priJK roj riNTS, 
with 'riKt' [i.e. things which are referred to as JiKt, 'this'] shall Aaron come. The Midrash goes 
on to list those things which Scripture introduces with the word nKt, 'this'. Among them is 
Jerusalem, for our verse says, finY. Thus, this expression is taken as one of love and 

endearment. Although, in context, it comes as the introductory phrase of a bitter denunciation 
of Jerusalem, the very sharpness of the structure is in itself a proof of the underlying love. See 
Amos 3:2: Only you have I loved among all the families of the earth; therefore l will visit your 
sins upon you. 
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lennium , as a time when the nations of 
the world will say: 'Come, let us go up 
to the mountain of HASHEM, to the 
House of Jacob's God, that He may 
teach us of His ways, that we may walk 
in His paths; for Torah emanates from 
Zion and the word of HASHEM from 
Jerusalem'. All of them will see 
Jerusalem as the focus of their aspira¬ 
tions, and the source of their inspira¬ 
tion. This was God's purpose in placing 
Jerusalem among the nations (Malbim); 
and had Jerusalem chosen greatness in¬ 
stead of degradation it need not have 
waited until the millennium for its 
ultimate fulfillment (Harav Breuer). 

All the more poignant then, is the 
remark of Eliezer of Beaugency: 'I have 
placed her among the nations — and she 
learned from their deeds'. Far from ex- 
cercising her function as a light to the 
nations, she had allowed herself to be 
dragged down into the mire of their 
depravity. 

6. nj< Tpfl] — But she exchanged 

My ordinances. 

While Radak renders Tpfil as 'she 
rebelled' (from mn), Rashi and Metzu- 
das David identify it as a form of Tin, fo 
exchange. 

[D’pn are generally interpreted to be 
Divine laws for which no reason is given 
and which are beyond the realm of 


human comprehension. By use of the 
translation decree, we have attempted to 
convey this concept. Hirsch translates 
D^pSpn as social laws, a concept we fol¬ 
low by our translation 'ordinances.' 
This implies laws that are necessary for 
the order and fair functioning of 
society.] 

In Ch. 20 Yechezkel repeats several 
times the purpose of God's □ ,, pn and 
D’pDtpn, His decrees and ordinances: 
'that man may perform them and live by 
them'. Targum (ad. loc.) augments: 'live 
by them in eternal life'. Israel exchanged 
these life-giving laws for decadent prac¬ 
tices, more virulent than those of the 
surrounding nations. 

This translation would be in con¬ 
sonance with 16:34: And 'the contrary' 
was in you from other women, in that 
you solicited harlotry and were not 
solicited; and in that you gave hire and 
no hire was given to you. And you 
were contrary! (See footnote to 3:6-7). 

Rashi suggests that special blame 
might attach to Israel who flouted the 
laws of the Torah, although they had 
originally accepted it. The nations are 
less at fault since they had never ac¬ 
cepted the Torah. 

7. pb — Therefore. 

Again and again the pb is repeated 
(here and in us. 8, 10, and 11) to bring 
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V lands are around her. 6 But she exchanged My or - 

6-8 dinances for wickedness more than did the nations; 

and My decrees more than the lands around her; for 
My ordinances they spurned, and My decrees — they 
did not follow them. 

7 Therefore, thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 
Because you readied yourselves more than the na¬ 
tions around you; in My decrees you did not walk, 
and My ordinances you did not fulfill; even like the 
laws of the nations around you have you not done. 

8 Therefore thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 


home that the tragedies about to’over¬ 
take them are not chance occurrences, 
but a direct result of their perfidy. 

□a:nn — Because you readied 
yourselves, i.e., for degradation . 

The translation follows Rashi who 
traces this obscure word to the root 
meaning to prepare (as in Jonah 2 :1). 

Radak and Metzudas David derive 
the word from the word linn meaning a 
multitude, and render the verse thus: 
[Just because] I have 'multiplied you ' 
into a great nation, have you rebelled 
against Me. My very love for you has 
brought about your obduracy [i.e. My 
blessings for you have been so abun¬ 
dant that you have taken them for 
granted and forgotten their source]. An 
analogy is suggested from Deut. 32:15, 
And Yeshurun became fat and kicked 
[i.e. rebelled]. 

Yet a third alternative, that of 
Menachem ben Saruk quoted by Rashi, 
is that the expression belongs to the root 
nnn, tumult. The meaning of the verse 
would then be: Because you have acted 
more tumultuously than the nations ... 

Eliezer of Beaugency, in agreement 
with the derivation of Radak, renders: 
Because your sins have been mul¬ 
titudinous ... 

Harav Breuer bases his interpretation 
on Hirsch's commentary to Gen . 17:5: 


Tpnn} nm ]lnri aK ’a, for as a father of 
the swaying masses of nations have / 
appointed you. Hirsch writes: Without 
Abraham's spirit the masses of the na¬ 
tions are a linn a confused, swaying 
throng, no one knows their origin, no 
one knows their destiny. Their move¬ 
ment lacks direction and purpose. They 
are not Kay, a multitude of people 
organized into a cohesive group around 
a central directing force for a common 
purpose, but a linn, a disorderly mud¬ 
dled mass. Abraham, because he brings 
a centralizing spirit to them, becomes 
their spiritual father. 

At the inception of their nationhood, 
Israel was contrasted to the purposeless, 
directionless throng of the other na¬ 
tions. But in their degradation, Israel, 
which should have been the 'H Kay, the 
' army ' of HASHEM had become even 
more directionless than the nations 
which surrounded them. 

Kb □a’>nia , ap ~i v/k o^lan •■pp^nai 
□rPlc/y — Even like the laws of the na¬ 
tions around you have you not done. 

The nations were not disloyal to their 
duties, false though they be, but you 
have exchanged My Honor for worth¬ 
lessness (Rashi). 

The Talmud ( Sanhedrin 39b) points 
to an apparent contradiction between 
our verse (And you have not [even] 
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done etc.), and 11:12 which reads: And 
you have done in accordance with the 
laws of the nations which are round 
about you. 

The answer is given: You have done 
like the worst among them [Rashi: As 
for example M eisha king of Moab who 
sacrificed his son to idols (// Kings 
3:27)); you have not done like the best 
among them [Rashi: As for example 
Eglon the king of Moab who gave 
honor to God by standing up at the 
mention of God's Name — (Judges 
3:20)). 

8. ’JK DS — l, too. 

You have dealt falsely against Me, so 
I will be against you (Rashi). 

Da'as Soferim points out the 
similarity of the 'OK Da, /, too, of our 
verse, with the constantly repeated f|K 
OK and OK oa in the 'Admonition' of 
Lev. 26 (see Appendix). 

The Admonition' identifies Israel's 
unwillingness to keep the laws of the 
Torah with an abrogation of the min, 
the covenant, between God and it (ibid. 
26:15). When a covenant is broken by 
one party, neither side remains bound 
by its provisions. Hence as a result of 
Israel's betrayal of its trust, God will 
also be against them (Sforno, Lev. 
26:16). 

Various commentators read other 
connotations into the use of the ’JK t]K 
in the passage in Lev., all of them equal¬ 
ly applicable to the ’JK m in our verse. 
Ohr Hachayim identifies the word ’3K 


with God's Attribute of Mercy. The 
meaning of the passage would then be, 
that even God's mercy supports the 
strictures and curses contained in the 
Admonition' (see the discussion of the 
Tetragrammaton vocalized as Elohim in 
2:4 where this concept is elaborated). 

Sefer haBahir quoted by Ramban 
renders: My role will not be limited 
solely to passing judgment [i.e. while 
leaving its execution to an intermediary, 
such as God did in the case of 
Sancheriv, whose forces were smitten 
by an angel, but not directly by God). I 
will involve myself in the actual punish¬ 
ment as well. 

9. Kb "it^K ntjT Tru/y Kb dk 
inb3 nv7VK — What / have never 
done and the like of which, I will never¬ 
more do. 

Radak compares this to the expres¬ 
sion in the Admonition' ( Deut. 28:59) 
ni<c 'H KbQni, HASHEM will make 
your suffering extraordinary (lit. 'won¬ 
drous'). 

Still, extraordinarily severe though 
these sufferings were, it seems unlikely 
that there were no tragedies to compare 
with them during the two millennia of 
bloodshed, massacre, pogrom and 
holocaust of our galus experience. 

Da'as Sofrim suggests that the uni¬ 
queness of these 'judgments' lay not in 
their severity, but in the change they 
brought about in the national character 
of Israel. 

Until the ultimate redemption, Israel 
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V Behold, I too am against you, and I will execute judg- 

9-10 ment in your midst in the sight of the nations. 9 And I 

will do with you what I have never done, and the like 
of which I will nevermore do — because of all your 
abominations. 

10 Therefore, fathers shall eat sons in your midst, 
and sons will eat their fathers, and / shall execute 
judgments among you, and scatter your entire rem¬ 
nant in every direction. 


would never again be the nation of God 
in its own land, with God's Temple in 
its midst — a potential light' unto the 
nations. Its history would unfold in 
quite different dimensions; almost 
always by the tolerance of conquering 
nations. Even its brief period of in¬ 
dependence would be only a shadow of 
its former glory. Therefore, no future 
fall would be as painful as the one 
which ended the period of its greatest 
potential. 111 

10. nnlDK ibsto — And sons will 

r -r - t 

eat their fathers . 

Lev. 26:29 foretells the horror of 
parents cannibalizing their children in 
the unbearable pangs of their hunger. 
However, that chapter does not state ex¬ 
plicitly that children would do the same 
to their parents. According to Yalkut 
and Vilna Gaon, it is indicated there 
only by a redundant word. Our verse is 
cited as conclusive proof (Toras 
Kohanim ad. loc.). 

TPU/yi — And l shall execute 
judgments among you. 

Eliezer of Beaugency explains this 
phrase as referring to the striking of the 
sword which was threatened in v. 2. 

Thus, the three different fates which 
had been symbolized by Yechezkel's 


hairs (u. 2), are incorporated by our 
verse as follows: 

Fathers shall eat sons (v. 10): A third 
shall you ignite (v. 2). [See comm. 
above, that this refers to the famine]. I 
shall execute judgments [i.e. the sword] 
(v. 10J: take a third and strike it with 
the sword (v. 1). / shall scatter all your 
entire remnant in every direction (v. 
10j: And a third shall you scatter to the 
wind (v. 2). 

This phrase is almost identical to that 
in u. 8: plrq ’•rnwyi / will ex¬ 

ecute judgments in your midst. The in¬ 
ference would thus be that there, too, 
the reference is to the sword. This lends 
weight to the opinion of Sforno (quoted 
above) that ’JK m, also / (in v. 8), is used 
because the abrogation of the Covenant 
on the part of Israel cleared the way for 
God to execute reciprocal judgments 
against them. The 'sword' is the instru¬ 
ment of such judgment as indicated by 
Lev. 26:25 which describes the 'sword' 
which will come against them as: 2~in 
Jrn3 Dj?} nnpj, the avenging sword, 
vengeance of the covenant, i.e. specif¬ 
ically identifying the sword as the in¬ 
strument of God's vengeance for the 
abrogation of the Covenant (see below 
v. 17). 

■qnnKt^ bs nK ’•nnn — And I shall scat¬ 
ter your entire remnant. 


1. An analogy to this is found in Exodus 34:10. After forgiveness had been attained for the 
sin of the Golden Calf, God says to Moses: 'Behold I make a covenant: in the presence of all 
your people I will do miracles, such as have not been done in all the world, nor in all the na¬ 
tions; all the people in whose midst you are, shall see the work of God, how awe-inspiring it 
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On Lev . 26:33: D’Ua rnm D3nk1, and 
/ sha// scatter you among the nations, 
Toras Kohanim comments: This is a 
harsh judgment against Israel. For when 
people from one place are all exiled to 
the same location, they can see each 
other and find comfort. You, however, 
are different. I will scatter you among 
the nations like a man winnowing 
barley so that no kernel cleaves to 
another ...!' 

11. sb dk ... "ok i n — As l live ... 
surely [lit. 'As I live ... if not']. 

This is the typical form of a Hebrew 
oath. It has no parallel idiom in English. 

■yiyiptf b^ nxpp ’pnpn n* — You have 
defiled My Sanctuary with all your 
detestations. 

This refers to the idol which King 
Menashe placed on the Temple grounds 
[// Kings 21:7] (Radak). 

However, when we consider that the 
end of our verse: And l will he pitiless 
as well describes God's reaction to the 
pitiless child sacrifice which seems to 


have been rampant in Israel (Metzudas 
David), it is reasonable to assume that 
ntoap ’p/ipn n* |jp is an echo of: 
•»p/7pn-nk Kpp jynb, in order to defile 
My Sanctuary (Lev. 20:3), where the 
expression refers to child sacrifice. 
Rashi (ad. loc.) explains that '•tt/ipn, My 
Sanctuary, does not refer to the Temple 
(which would not be defiled by child 
sacrifices brought outside its confines), 
but to 'Knesses Israel which is sanctified 
(or set aside) for Me'. (For a detailed 
treatment of this concept see comm, to 
20:26). 

in:m ■pH nai — Also / will diminish. 

Even as you diminished My Honor 
when you placed idols in My House, so 
I will diminish your honor, and you will 
be unworthy in the eyes of strangers 
and they will execute judgments against 
you (Radak). 

Da'as Sofrim compares the word 
to rny^n in Deut. 28:20. This 
word can be derived from the root lyi, 
to rebuke harshly in which case our 
phrase would mean: T will rebuke 


is, that I shall do with you'. Ramban (v. 9) points out that this cannot be interpreted as a 
promise of greater miracles in the future than had occurred in the past There is no record of 
anything more miraculous than the Ten Plagues or the Splitting of the Sea. The promise of 
'miracles such as have not been done in all the world' refers to the revealed Presence of God 
(Shechinah) in their midst. 

Just as the advent of this Shechinah is described as a greater miracle than any that had gone 
before it, so Its departure, in the form of the destruction of the Temple, is described by 
Yechezkel as a 'judgment' the like of which will never recur. 
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V 11 Therefore as I live, says my Lord HASHEM/ 

11-13 ELOHIM: Surely, because you have defiled My 
Sanctuary with all your detestations and all your 
abominations, also I will diminish you; My eye will 
not spare and I will be pitiless, as well. 12 One third of 
you shall die by the plague, and with famine will they 
be consumed in your midst ; a third by the sword will 
fall around you; and a third will I scatter to every 

direction, and unsheathe a sword after them. 

* 

13 My anger will be spent, I will put My fury to 
rest against them and so find consolation. Then they 


harshly'. However as Harav David Tzvi 
Hoffman to Deut. demonstrates, iviyi)?, 
by an interchange of letters can be 
derived from mi, to diminish. It would 
then be the opposite of nm*}, blessing. 
Our phrase would then mean: 'And / 
also will diminish [your honor] (Radak). 

blnriK xb "ok mi — And / will be pitiless 
as well 

Even as you had no compassion for 
My Honor (Radak). 

Metzudas David (see above) com¬ 
ments that Israel's lack of compassion 
expressed itself in the cruel practice of 
child sacrifice. 

12, This verse spells out in detail the 
meaning of the symbolic acts described 
at the beginning of the chapter. 

Tplrq ibm — Will they be consumed in 
your midst (lit. ' they will be finished'). 

13. ’nnrani D3 Tipn Tirmni ’bk n^i 
— My anger will be spent , / will put My 
fury to rest against them and so find 
consolation. 

Each of the key verbs in this phrase, 
nbB, m3, and am, lend themselves to 
various interpretations, which can in¬ 
fluence the entire tenor of the verse. 

nbB — The basic meaning is related to 
bB, complete. Thus: to complete or use 
up (Gen. 21:15); or to attain a preor¬ 


dained purpose [i.e. to attain completion 
{Gen. 2:1 — Hirsch); or to disappear 
[i.e. to be gone completely] (Job 7:9). 

mi — This verb's basic meaning is 'to 
rest'. In our verse, its construction is in 
the b’ypn, the causative. Thus it can 
mean to place (37: 1); or to allow to 
come to rest (Deut. 3:20). 

Dm — This can mean to comfort 
(Isaiah 12:1); or to change one's mind; 
or strike a new direction (Num. 23:19) 
(see Hirsch to Gen. 5:30 and 6:6). 

Thus the sentence can be rendered: 
And I will use up My anger {Radak, 
based on Deut. 32:23) and place My 
fury upon them (Metzudas David), and 
find comfort (for all the evil that they 
have done to Me)' (Rashi). 

In this rendering the tone of the verse 
is one of unrelieved 'anger', in con¬ 
sonance with the entire passage. 

However, the verse can also be seen 
as injecting a note of comfort, and is 
taken thus by Harav Breuer. He 
renders: 'And My anger will disappear, 
[in accordance with the tenor of comfort 
and appeasement which his rendering 
yields, we might also translate: And My 
anger will reach its preordained conclu¬ 
sion — see below on *n ^K ijrri] and I 
will allow My fury to come to rest — 
through having been directed against 
them, thus being able to strike a new 
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direction [in My relationship to them.] 7 
The implication is that even during the 
exercise of 'judgments' God waits eager¬ 
ly for the time when He will be able to 
lay aside that fury which is only a tool 
of correction in His hand. 

'rnai f n ■on ’3 nrm — And they shall 
know that l, HASHEM, have spoken. 

Once the time comes when God can 
lay aside 'anger' and 7 fury' as the means 
of revealing Himself to His people, they 
will realize that it was HASHEM — God 
in His all-encompassing mercy — Who 
had revealed Himself to them during the 
years of their exile and deprivation (see 
comm, to 2:4). 

’•nwpg — In My passion. 

Hirsch (Exod. 20:5) explains the root 
top to mean: to demand something as a 
matter of right, or to stand up in defense 
of one's own or someone else's rights 
which have been violated. 

14" 17. Twice more (vs. 15 and 17) is 
the refrain: i n“l3l 'H ‘OK, / HASHEM, 
have spoken, taken up from v. 13; 
providing the leitmotif for the whole 
passage. 

V. 13 which looks forward to the time 
when God's anger will have come to 
rest, proclaims: ’rnan 71 ’Jtc td 


they shall know ..., because with hind 
sight, God's merciful Providence will be 
obvious to everyone. However, the 
prophet spells out that even while God's 
educating anger rages in all its fury, 
blinding its victims to anything but the 
experience of His uncompromising 
justice, it is nevertheless an emanation 
of Hashem, the God of mercy. 

And thus, the displays of desolation 
and suffering in the very place where 
Jerusalem had flaunted its erstwhile 
pride and beauty — these scenes are not 
sterile punishments; they are instru¬ 
ments of nn3in and "ipitt, of rebuke and 
instruction, and therefore of regenera¬ 
tion. 

Because they are intended to be in¬ 
struments of education and regenera¬ 
tion, the gruesome messengers of death 
will never destroy them completely. The 
'arrows of famine' which are sent 
against them, mmplpb VU "ilpK, would, 
(under normal circumstances) have 
been for destruction. Ordinarily they 
would surely have destroyed, but as 
Deut. 32:23 foretells: nb3N ■•yn, My 

arrows / will use up against them, on 
which Sifri comments: My arrows will 
be used up, but they [Israel] will not be 
destroyed. 
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V shall know that l, HaSHEM, have spoken in My 

14-16 passion, when I spend My wrath upon them. 

14 And I shall make you into a desolation and c 
reproach among the nations that are around, in the 
sight of every passerby. 15 And she shall be a 
reproach and a taunt, an instruction and an astonish¬ 
ment to the nations that are around you; when I shall 
execute judgments on you in anger, fury, and with 
furious rebukes. I, HaSHEM, have spoken. 

16 When I dispatch upon them the evil arrows of 
famine, which should have caused destruction, 
which / shall send to destroy you, then I will increase 
famine upon you and I will break your staff of bread; 


Thus, not even in the moment when 
it fell to Yechezkel's lot to spell out in 
graphic and ghastly detail, the fate 
which would overtake Jerusalem, did he 
allow them to lose sight of the in¬ 
violability of their eternal relationship 
to God (based on Harav Breuer). 

14. nsnnbi n^nb — A desolation and 
a reproach. 

Your Land will be destroyed, and this 
will cause you embarrassment in the 
presence of the nations whose lands will 
remain inhabited while yours is desolate 
(Radak). 

15. novia — A taunt. 

T 

Malbim here points out that the 
word is invariably used when an insult 
is directed against something holy. 
Thus, the word suggests the taunting of 
the nations directed against Israel's self 
image as a holy nation. (See 20:27, for a 
full analysis of the verb cpj). 

“1910 — Instruction. 

The translation follows Radak and 
most commentators. Rashi renders: suf¬ 
fering. 


nottfpi — Astonishment. 

See I Kings 9:8. 

16. Harav Breuer points out the 
accelerating severity of the famine. First 
the 'arrows of hunger' then the 'hunger 
increased upon them', until finally the 
'staff of bread' is completely broken. 

mrntfnb — Which should have 

caused destruction, (lit. 'which were for 
destruction'). 

Normally so severe a famine would 
have wiped out the entire nation. But 
Israel carries with it the guarantee of its 
ultimate survival and vindication, 
despite the horrors of its deprivation 
(Harav Breuer). 

D^nnic/b nniN nbtt/K — Which / 
shall send to destroy you. 

As explained above, the purpose of 
the famine was not to destroy Israel, 
hence the verse must be understood as 
expressing the viewpoint of the nations. 
They consider the purpose of this 
famine to be the destruction of Israel. In 
reality, however, Israel will outlive them 
(Harav Breuer). 
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17. In this verse a fourth messenger of 
death is added to the three with which 
the chapter has dealt previously. The 
evil beasts' were not mentioned before. 
However, in 14:21, God speaks of the 
'four evil judgments' which He sent 
against Jerusalem. They are: the sword; 
famine; evil beasts; and plague. 

Concerning these four 'judgments' 
Rabbi David Tzvi Hoffman writes in 
Lev.: 'The sword of the enemy' is the 
curse resulting from the abrogation of 
the Covenant (as seen in Lev. 26:25). 
Because of this Covenant, Israel was 
chosen from among the nations as 
'n nbup, the special love of God, whom 
its enemies cannot harm without being 
punished. If, however, Israel abrogates 
the Covenant, they will fall before the 
sword of the enemy. 


Famine comes because of the desecra¬ 
tion of the holiness of the Land which 
was given to them with the express un¬ 
derstanding that they would hallow it. 
If they do not abide by this condition, 
the Land will not produce its fruits. (See 
Avos 5:8). 

Evil beasts overpower man when he 
forgets his destiny and destroys the 
D’pSht Dby, 'image of God' which 
privileges him to rule over the beasts. 
(See Rashi to Gen. 1:28). 

Finally, the plague enters the Land 
whose inhabitants rebel against God. 
Because of their disobedience to Him, 
they are punished by death just as 
Adam was punished. [See Avos 5:8,9 
for a listing of sins which are punished 
by these same four judgments.] 


VI 

Ch. 5 dealt with the destruction of Jerusalem. Yechezkel's audience in Babylon would 
experience this only vicariously. By contrast mba, exile, was the all pervasive reality of their 
existence. It is to the problem of gains that Ch. 6 addresses itself. 

In Ch. 5 the repetition of the phrase: 'H UK taught the people that the horrors of 

famine, plague, sword, and explusion were to be understood as being ipm, an instruction , and 
nn^ln, a rebuke, paving the way to a mpm, a change of direction, in God's relation to them 
(see above). 

In Ch. 6 the refrain 'n UK q iyiu, and they shall know that / am HASHEM, repeated four 
times (vs. 7,10,13,14) serves a similar purpose. Idolatry, with all its pernicious influence, had 
so saturated the Land that a complete liquidation of existing conditions had become necessary. 
Only from the fresh perspective made possible by exile would Israel be able to return to its 
true destiny — 'knowledge of God'. 
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V 17 / shall send upon you famine and evil beasts that 

17 they should bereave you, plague and blood shall pass 

among you; and the sword will l bring against you. I, 
HaSHEM, have spoken. 

VI the word of HASHEM came to me saying: 

1-4 2 Ben Adam, set your face toward the mountains 

of Israel; and prophesy to them, 3 and say: Moun¬ 
tains of Israel, hear the word of my Lord HASHEM/ 
ELOHIM. Thus says the Lord HaSHEM/EloHIM to 
the mountains and to the hills, to the ravines and to 
the valleys. Behold! I , even I will bring a sword upon 
you and destroy your high places. 4 Desolate shall 


2. bjotir* nn nw — Set your 

face toward the mountains of Israel. 

The mountains (plural) of Israel not 
the mountain (singular) of HASHEM. 
The mountain of God, envisioned 
throughout Scripture as the focus of 
mankind's spiritual striving, was to be 
the source from which 'Torah' and 'the 
word of HASHEM' were to emanate, 
enabling the nations to walk the paths 
of God ( Isaiah 2:3). Instead of this one 
center, with its single unambiguous 
message, Israel had chosen to convert its 
mountains, hills, ravines, and valleys, 
into so many small places of worship 
bringing about the inevitable erosion 
and adulteration of their spiritual 
orientation [see footnote to next verse] 
(Harav Breuer). 

3. TiinKi — And I will 
destroy your 'high places'. 


The high places' [i.e. altars] which 
were erected for idol worship and which 
stood in all the places mentioned (Me- 
tzudas David). This interpretation of 
Bamah as an idolatrous altar is based on 
the similarity between our passage and 
Lev. 26:30-31, which employs the 
phrase Drrnba ntj '•rrmiprn, and I will 
destroy your 'Bamos', with this 
meaning. Throughout the Pentateuch, 
Bamah is never used in any other sense. 
However, smarting from / Samuel (9:12- 
25) we find the word used to describe 
places of worship where sacrifices were 
brought to Hashem, both when such 
sites were permitted, and also 
subsequently, after they became 
forbidden. [l1 

Harav Breuer, favors the 
interpretation that Bamos in our verse, 
refers to those altars which were used 
for divine worship. The pernicious 


1. A short survey of the Halachah and history of the Bamah, as a means of serving God, 
(rather than for the purpose of idol-worship), is in place. 

Deut. 12:8-14 states the prohibition of sacrificial service anywhere other than in one central 
Sanctuary to be chosen by God. However, the passage indicates that there were times when 
such service would be acceptable anywhere. Mishnah Zevachim 112b traces the history of the 
Bamah in these words: Until the Tabernacle [in the desert] was erected, Bamos were permitted 
... once the Tabernacle was erected Bamos were forbidden ... When they (Israel] came to 
Gilgal, Bamos were once more permitted ... when they came to Shiloh they [Bamos] were 
forbidden ... When they came to Nov and Giu'on they were once more permitted ... When 
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influence which these Bamos had on the natural for God's avenging fury to be 
spiritual orientation of the people is directed against them. When we 
described in the footnote. It would be consider the active form of the verb 

they came to Jerusalem the Bamos were forbidden, never to be permitted again, for this was 
the nbm, the inheritance [i.e. the single Sanctuary referred to in Deut. 12:9). 

In short, when the central Sanctuary had a permanent nature ( Shiloh and Jerusalem), 
Bamos were forbidden. 

[The factor which determined the status of a Sanctuary was the presence of the Ark with 
the Luchos, the Tablets of Stone. In Shiloh, and Jerusalem they were in the Sanctuary; hence 
all Bamos were forbidden. In the other places of communal worship, such as Nov and Giv'on, 
the Ark was absent (see Y erushalmi Megillah 1:12) and Bamos were therefore permitted.] 

Even after King Solomon built the Temple in Jerusalem, Bamos were still widely used for 
sacrifice, even during the reigns of righteous kings. The reason for this widespread flouting of 
the halacha is a matter of conjecture. It is possible that the people found it difficult to tear 
themselves away from a mode of worship that had been perfectly acceptable for many years 
(Maharitz Chayos; Darkei Moshe); or perhaps, Jeroboam ben Nevat cast doubt as to whether 
Solomon's Temple was indeed that final 'inheritance' which Deut. mentioned as the point at 
which Bamos would be finally and permanently outlawed. After all, Jerusalem was not 
identified by name in that passage (ibid.). 

Whatever the explanation, Bamos flourished until the reign of Chizkiyahu, who banished 
them from the Land (// Kings 18:4). 

Chizkiyahu's son Menashe introduced the most virulent forms of idol worship in 
Jerusalem. He also rebuilt the Bamos which Chizkiyahu had destroyed (II Kings 21:3). While 
in context it might be argued that these Bamos were erected for idol worship and thus did not 
have the nature of the Bamos under discussion, Da'as Sofrim (ad. loc.) suggests that they may 
have been designed for divine worship — which had been their purpose in the past — and that 
Menashe used them as an opening to pry the still-righteous people away from the central 
worship in Jerusalem. 

In the major eradication of idol worship instigated by Yoshiyahu (// Kings 23:4-15) all 
traces of the idolatrous altars and images which Menashe had introduced were removed. 
However, as far as the Bamos are concerned, no destruction is mentioned. The term used is: 
KntJ, that Yoshiyahu made them unclean, (ad. loc. v. 8 and v. 13). However the forbidden use 
of Bamos must certainly have stopped at that time. 

No mention is made in Kings of a reintroduction of idol worship, or a return to the use of 
the Bamos between Yoshiyahu s death and the Babylonian conquest. However, from our 
chapter and various other references in Yechezkel (see particularly Chs. 8, 9, 17, and Ch. 
20:29, 31 where the words D^n “iy, until this day are used) it would seem that both idolatrous 
practices and the Bamah cult, had begun to proliferate once more. 

Hirsch (Deut. 12:9) explains the underlying philosophy for the prohibition against Bamah 
service. Worship at the central Sanctuary, the repository of Torah, would always be defined 
and d isciplined both through the Ark in the Holy of Holies, and in Torah's living 
embodiment, the Sanhedrin, which had its seat in the Temple courtyard. Bamah worship, 
which did not have the restraining influence of a 'Torah-presence' to guide it, would be an 
invitation to subjective individual caprice which could degenerate into a service that might 
come to exist side by side with idolatrous altars and images. 

History bore out this fear. The degeneration of the spiritual orientation of Israel, which 
ultimately led to the destruction of Temple and Jerusalem, is constantly traced in the Book of 
Kings to the proliferation of the Bamos (see comm.). 
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VI your altars become and broken shall your sun-images 
5-6 become and I will cast down your corpses before 
your idols. 5 1 will set the carcasses of the Children of 
Israel before their idols and I will scatter your bones 
around your altars. 6 In all your habitations the cities 


TTQKi, and I will destroy, in our verse, 
as contrasted to the passive form of 
mum, and they shall become desolate, 
and naum, and they shall be broken, in 
the next verse, the meaning appears as 
follows. God will 'destroy' the Bamos. 
Without the supportive base of this 
seemingly legitimate expression of 
worship, the truly idolatrous altars and 
images would erode and disappear of 
themselves. 

4. Dirmn — Your sun-images. 

Certain idol-images, placed on the 
roofs, to the sun (Rashi); for they 
served the sun (Metzudas David). 

It must not be supposed that the sun was 
ever looked upon as an independent deity. 
Halevi (Doros haRishonim, Tekufas 
haMikra Ch. 7) proves conclusively that the 
service to the O’pii; rDNbn, the heavenly 
rulership, was prompted by the thought that 
these heavenly bodies were delegated by the 
true God, to grant or withhold favors — but 
always in a subservient role. This is borne 
out by Toras Kohanim, Lev. 26:30, which 
identifies □ 1 3)an as magicians. They used to 
track the heavenly bodies to ascertain the 
positions at which it would be propitious to 
extract favors from them (Malbim). 


Dmbibi "MDb Dmbbn mbsm — And I 
shall cast down your corpses before 
your idols flit. 'dung']. 

A reference to Lev. 26:30: 'And I 
shall set your carcasses on the carcasses 
of your idols'. Rashbam and Ibn Ezra 
(ad. loc.) explain that the people would 
be killed while worshiping in the houses 
of idolatry. 111 

The word bba, dung, is a derisive term 
for idols which is intended to 
graphically portray their spiritual filth. 
[See comm, to 20:7 for an elaboration]. 

5. DrnSiba biour* ^3 niD dk ’nmi 
— And I will set the carcasses of the 
Children of Israel before their idols. 

In death they cease to be Dzrbbn, your 
corpses [i.e. those whose allegiance 
belonged to the mountains of Israel, 
who stand 'accused' in this chapter] but 
those of the Children of Israel. Once the 
fatal bonds to the idols are cut loose, 
atonement is achieved and the love of 
God is regained (Harav Breuer). 

Metzudas David does away with the 
apparent redundancy of this sentence 
by explaining not only will the people 
be killed in front of their idols (mbsm. 


1. The Talmud ( Sanhedrin 63b) uses this verse to illustrate how deeply the people became 
attached to idol worship: Eliyahu, the Righteous One, was searching out the people dying of 
famine in Jerusalem. Once he found a child bloated with hunger, lying in a dung heap. He 
asked him: 'To which family do you belong?' 

He said to him: Such and such a one.' 

He asked him: 'Is anyone left from this family?' 

He answered him: There are none besides me'. 

He asked him: 'If I were to teach you one thing by which you could live, would you learn 
it?' 

He said to him: 'Yes'. 

He said to him: Say every day: "Hear O Israel, HaSHEMout God, Hashem is one".’ 

The child said to him: 'Far be it from me to mention the name of Hashem, which my parents 
did not teach me.' Immediately he took his idol out of his bosom, embraced it and kissed it. 
Then his abdomen split open and his idol fell upon the ground, and he fell on top of it, in 
accordance with the verse which reads: And / shall set your carcasses upon the carcasses of 
your idols. 
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v . 4) but they will remain there, 
unburied. 

6 . Verse. 6 bears out Harav Brener's 
understanding of vs. 3 and 4 (see 
comm.). Once the Bamos are laid 
desolate, the destruction of the 
idolatrous altars, idols, and sun-images 
follows automatically. This is the simple 
implication of the word ]yob. As Me- 
tzudas David explains: The destruction 
will be so great, incorporating whole 
cities, in order that all the altars etc. will 
be wiped out. 

□gTUrnp? — your altars may be 

desolated. 

The translation follows Targum, 
Radak, and Metzudas David. It does 
not however account for the added K, 
which is not found in the root now, 
desolate. Rashi renders: Your altars will 
become recognized in their sinfulness 
sin). 

- And your deeds [be] 

erased. 

Once the idols and images are 
destroyed, it will be obvious that they 
were never more than ‘your deeds'. No 
power or holiness ever attached to them 
(Harav Breuer). 

7. 'n ->jk ->3 D^VTI - And so you shall 
know that / am HASHEM. 

Th is phrase is the key to the entire 
chapter [see Prefatory Remarks], Once 


every reminder of the idolatrous cult 
will have been wiped out, Israel will 
once more find its way back to the truth 
which had become hidden and distorted 
in their minds under the weight of the 
alien culture which had permeated their 
land. With the slate wiped clean, and 
from the perspective of exile (u. 8) this 
knowledge of God (u. 10) will once 
more be revitalized (based on Harav 
Breuer). 

8 “ 9 . □ip-’p-'bg ... 3-313 ’n^niro 

— But / shall leave remnants ... some 
who escape the sword ... your 
survivors. 

With superb pedagogical insight, the 
prophet had painted the pictures of the 
awesome destruction which was to 
overtake Jerusalem, in the familiar 
phrases of the Tochachah in Leviticus 26 
[see Appendix IV] (Harav Breuer). It 
was necessary to make the people 
understand that the tragedies which had 
overtaken them, did not result from 
some capricious political and military 
happenstance, but were the considered 
and necessary fulfillment of the 
prophecy which they had carried in 
their national conscience from even 
before they had entered the land. 111 

In Ch. 20, we find the Elders of Israel 
arguing that the reality of exile had relieved 
them of the need to keep the Torah (see 
comm, to 20:1). This was based on an 
erroneous conception of the nature of exile. 
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VI will be destroyed and the high places made desolate 

7-9 so that your altars may be destroyed and desolated, 

your idols may be broken and terminated, your sun- 
images cut down, and your deeds be erased. 7 And 
the corpses will fall in your midst and so you shall 
know that I am HASHEM. 8 But / shall leave remnants 
that you shall have some that escape the sword 
among the nations when you are scattered among the 
lands. 9 So your survivors will remember Me among 
the nations where they were taken captive, how l was 
anguished by their straying heart which turned away 


Yechezkel leads them through the highlights 
of their history and shows them how, from 
the very beginning, exile had been 
predetermined as an indispensible tool in 
their evolution towards the realization of 
their destiny. (Comm. ad. loc. u. 32). 

The choice of words in this and the 
foregoing chapters, has the same purpose. 

As our chapter turns to the verses of 
comfort, where exile is depicted as the 
opportunity for repentance and regen¬ 
eration, the same range of associations 
is aroused by the thrice reiterated 
concept of the remnant' ('I will leave 
over', 'those that escape' etc.). 

Alive in their minds from the days of 
Isaiah was the idea of the pure, 
repentant remnant — the indestructible 
'trunk' of the tree of Israel which will 
stand replete with holy seed even after it 
had been denuded of its leaves (Isaiah 


6:13). Isaiah had called his own son 
"lKiy, 'The remnant shall return’ 
(ibid. 7:3) to symbolize that “iku; — that 
'remnant' which would one day find its 
way back to the Mighty God (ibid. 
10 : 21 ). 

But already eight hundred years 
earlier (Lev. 26:39-41) it was the 
'D'nKttfr, the remnant, who, while 
pining away in the lands of their 
enemies (u. 39), would reach a stage at 
which ' their unyielding heart will bow 
itself, and they will satisfy the debt of 
their iniquity' (v. 41), thus fulfilling the 
purpose of their dispersion (Ibn Ezra v. 
41). 

9. ’nnatw “iU7K —How l was anguished 
[lit. 'how l was broken]. The translation 
follows Metzudas Zion. 


1. Yitzchak Breuer (Der Neue Kusari) demonstrates how the unmatched historical miracle of 
Israel's survival in exile is foretold in the passage in Lev. It would be their Land which lies 
desolate in their absence, their cities which would remain in ruin (u. 33). Eagerly longing for 
their return, the Land would reject any attempts by Israel's enemies to settle it (u. 32); and 
they would ever remain uniquely 'Israel' while in the land of their 'enemies' (vs. 36,33,41,44). 
No total assimilation would ever make it possible for them to fuse into their surroundings, 
thereby losing their identity; no historical evolution would ever sever the ties between people 
and country. 

Surely, these associations would find an echo in the hearts of Yechezkel's listeners. Perhaps 
they were familiar with Yirmiyahu's prophecy ( Jeremiah 31:34-35) that just as surely as God's 
iron laws of nature forced sun, moon, and stars into their unchanging courses, so Israel's 
essential nature as ‘a nation before Me' was an immutable law of world history ' all the days' 
(v. 35) — including their years in exile (Yitzchak Breuer, Moriah). And they would find 
comfort in the knowledge that the horrendous contemporary realities which were about to 
overtake them, far from implying rejection by God, were in fact the concomitant and 
inevitable result of the eternal Covenant forged so many years ago at Sinai (Lev. 26:46). 
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Dn’asa lupai — And they shall consider 
themselves loathsome . 

This form of the root uip is found 
only in Ezekiel. Rashi derives it from 
Utap, quarreling. Thus: You shall 
quarrel with yourselves [i.e. regret your 
former actions]. Targum uses pan with 
which he also renders DTHKa, the ones 
who sob (9:4) and paten, sigh (24:17). 
Thu s: sob to yourselves. Radak 
interprets as 'cutting off'. Thus: 
consider yourselves worthy of being cut 
off. Ibn Ezra (Ps. 95:10) translates uipx 
nina as 7 was disgusted with . . . 
understanding the root as similar to yip, 
to be disgusted. 

We translate 'loathsome' in which 
most of these meanings seem indicated. 


10. ’man nan bx xb — Not in vain 

... r • 

have l spoken. 

What I have spoken will come about 
(Radak). It is not without cause but a 
direct result of your actions (Metzudas 
David). 

In the context of the foregoing, it 
could be suggested that since the exile 
and destruction will have stimulated 
them to shame and repentance, their 
suffering will not have been in vain 
(Harav Breuer). 

11. ^bana ypni "pas nan — Pound 
with your hand and stamp with your 
foot. 

Signs of distress and mourning 
(Rashi and Metzudas David). Eliezer of 
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VI from Me and by their eyes which strayed after their 

10-14 idols. Then they shall consider themselves loathsome 

for the evils they did in all their abominations. 

10 Then shall they know that I am HASHEM, not in 
vain have I spoken to do to them this evil thing. 

11 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Pound with 
your hand and stamp with your foot and say, Alas! 
because of all the evil abominations of the Family of 
Israel who will fall by the sword, by famine, and by 
plague. 12 He who is afar will die by the plague and he 
who is near will fall by the sword, he that remains 
and is besieged will die by famine; and I shall spend 
My fury upon them. 13 And you shall know that I am 
HASHEM when their corpses will be among their idols 
surrounding their altars; on every high hill in all the 
mountaintops and under every green tree and under 
every thick terebinth — the place where they gave the 
savor of satisfaction to all their idols. 14 And I shall 
stretch out My hand over them and lay the Land 
waste and desolate from the wilderness of Diblah 


Beaugency comments that these 
outward signs would help to impress 
the seriousness of the message upon the 
people. [Perhaps, the listeners would be 
more likely to accept the prophet's 
harsh predictions, when they see how 
distressed he himself is by them]. 

The same actions (i.e. pounding of 
the hands and stamping of the feet) are 
used in 25:6, to denote rejoicing. While 
it may be that these actions can be 
interpreted only in the context of the 
circumstances that cause them, [that is 
that they can be stimulated either by joy 
or by distress, depending on the 
circumstances] Harav Breuer suggests 
that they may have had a dual function: 
Overtly they were surely signs of 
mourning for the terrible catastrophe 


that was to overtake his people. 
However, underlying them was a sense 
of jubilation that in the harshness of the 
punishment lay the seed of repentance 
and rejuvenation (compare Isaiah 12:1). 

12. cq i nnn ‘•rpbrn — And I shall spend 
my fury upon them. 

See 5:13 and comm . 

13. nnny — Thick i.e., with thick 
foliage, following Rashi. 

14. nnu/m nnnuj — Waste and 

V — T T 

desolate. 

The translation follows Radak. Rashi 
and Metzudas David render nnu/E, 
surprising. 
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nnbbb bbbttD — from the wilderness of 
Diblah. 

Radak suggests that the letter ' daleth' 
in nn'bbb might be a substitution for a 
‘resW. The place would then be identical 
with nbb"i where Nebuchadnezzar was 
encamped and where Zidkiyahu was 
blinded and his sons slain (// Kings 
25:6). The destruction could thus be 
said to have started from there. 

'n 'OK ijrri — So shall they know 
that / am HASHEM. 

The prophecy had come to Yechezkel 
with the Name HASHEM/ELOHIM fu.ll) 


(the Tetragrammaton, vocalized to read 
Elohim — i.e. mercy clothed in justice 
[see comm, to 2:4]). The immediate 
experience of what was to come, would 
be felt as a manifestation of God's stern 
and uncompromising justice. The first 
phrase in this verse ’"P riK ’’JT’UJ'), And / 
will stretch out My hand, casts God in 
the role of the executor of Jerusalem's 
fate. However, the end result would be 
that from the ruins of a ravaged land 
would arise a new and purer knowledge 
of the God of mercy.[That is the 
meaning of the phrase that: So shall 
they know that / am HASHEM.] 


VII 


In this chapter we learn something new concerning the causes of Jerusalem's destruction. It 
is not only God, Who in His anger and fury {vs. 3 and 8) will judge and punish (vs. 3,4,8 and 
9). It is the people who by their actions become their own executioners; their 'violence' turns 
into a 'punishing rod', (v. 11) which will smite everything in its path. 

When the yp, the end will come upon them, it will be recognized as a n3fj?n, an 'awakening' 
(v. 6). The people will realize that their wickedness brought about conditions which contained 
within them the seeds of destruction. Jerusalem would fall to the enemy even without God's 
active intervention; the city's destruction requires nothing more than a 'turning away of 
God's face' (v. 22), a removal of His divine protection, for the flood-gates to be opened. 

God intervened on the side of Israel's enemies, not because it was necessary, but as an out¬ 
growth of Israel's perfidy in abrogating their covenant with Him. (See comm, to 5:8 with par¬ 
ticular attention to the view of Sefer haBahir as quoted by Ramban; Toras Kohanim to Lev. 
26:16). If He had not done so, they still would have been lost. Having become untrue to God, 
the people lost His protection; thus their downfall was inevitable. 

It is a constantly recurring theme in Scriptures that whereas God tends the acts of the 
righteous, and nurtures them to full fruition, the wickedness of the wicked contains the seeds 
of their own erosion and destruction, results that come about without direct intervention from 
God. 

Ps. 1:6 states: bbKri 7|-ni □'•p'Hy bib ‘b yif For Hashem recognizes the way of the 

righteous, while the way of the wicked is doomed, i.e. it is the ’way' of the wicked which leads 
to doom [in and of itself], (See Hirsch ad loc.). Other instances can be found in: Ps. 31:18-21; 
34:20,22; 37:17,38-40; and / Samuel 2:9. 

Israel had related to God 1 lpb' casually (Lev. 26:21, 23, 27, 40), ascribing the gathering 
clouds of threatening misfortune to natural causes growing out of the political and military 
realities of the time (Rambam, Hilchas Ta'anis 1:3). 

[Although Ibn Ezra (ad loc.) suggests that np might mean strength or arrogance, we follow 
Rambam's view, shared by most commentators (including Ibn Ezra in his second rendering), 
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VII throughout all their habitations. So shall they know 
1-2 that I am HASHEM. 

| he word of HASHEM, came to me, saying: 

1 As for you Ben Adam, thus says my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM: 'To the soil of Israel, an end! 
The end has come upon the four corners of the earth. 


that it is related to the word rnpn, a chance occurrence. This is borne out by Toras Kohanim 
which reads: oblya ’Kiy o:?rn< nu/yK 'JK qK nblya ’toy 'jn nK orptyy orm. You have con¬ 
sidered My judgments to be casual' (i.e. undirected, chance occurrences), (therefore) I, too, 
will make (your fate) 'casual' i.e. I will abandon you to the vagaries of an undirected historical 
process. See Hirsch to Lev. 26:23,24.] 

Because of this attitude they had forfeited their expectations of a special protective 
Providence: God would ‘walk with them' 'Hpa (ibid. 24,28). 

A small, relatively weak, strategically important nation, unprotected by God's shielding 
hand, would quite naturally fall prey to the overwhelming strength of Nebuchadnezzar's 
mighty forces. When Jerusalem falls, the people will 'awaken' to the loss which they had long 
since sustained when they chose to turn away from God. 


2, y:rit< by ypn *3 yp btoty 1 nn“wb 
nlD33 — To the soil of Israel an 
end! The end has come upon the four 
corners of the earth. 

The word yp, an end, from the root 
yyp (repeated five times in vs. 2 , 3, and 
6 ) is used in order that the similarity 
between it and y’pn, to awake, from the 
root yip or yp\ should create an associa¬ 
tion with the idea of an 'awakening'. 
(See Pref. Remarks and comm. v. 6). 

Such a patterned use of words with 
similar sounds (]1tt/b by bplJ ptt/b, see 
Rashi, Gen. 3:15 and Num. 21:8 and 9) 
is common in Scriptures. Ibn Ezra (Gen. 
3:1) and Ramban (Exod. 3:2) regard it 
as ]1u/bn mny, a splendor or beautifica¬ 
tion of the language. 111 ' 


Our translation follows the cantilla- 
tion which includes the words nnittb 
btoty 1 , to the soil of Israel , as part of 
the message to the people, i.e., an end is 
coming to the Land. An alternative 
would have been to interpret the phrase 
as a salutation, i.e., that the message was 
addressed to thebtotp 1 [parallel to 
the bjotpi nn of Ch. 6], telling the Land 
that to yp, an end was at hand. 

In contrast to yp end, (without the 
definite article) in the first part of the 
sentence, the ypn, 'the end' of the se¬ 
cond part, implies a specific, known 
'end'. The verses. When you shall beget 
children and children's children and 
you will have become old [Dn^tplJTi] in 
the Land and will practice depravity and 


1. A word is in place concerning the use of tools of rhetoric in Scriptures, particularly as it ap¬ 
plies to those parts which are written in poetic form. (Our chapter is at the very least a prose- 
poem, i.e. there is a certain regularity of rhythm [see particularly vs. 6 and 10] and a pat¬ 
terned structure [a constant repetition of certain words: yp (2,3,6); N3 (2,5,6,7,10,12); rQyln, 
im, ,“]■)“! (3,8); Son ,cnn (4,9); iTVDX (7,10); qK (3,8); nny (3,8); pnn (11,12,13); and con¬ 
spicuous use of paronomasia bpU pu>b), such as onnnn .opnnn, Dnn in u. 11, and 

yipnD Wpn, in v.14] which differentiates it /rom the patterns of everyday speech. That 
Yechezkel was viewed as a poet by many of his listeners is evident from a number of passages 
in the book, particularly 33:32: And you are to them as a love song of one who has a pleasant 
voice and can play well on an instrument, so they hear your words but do not do them. 

Maharal (Nesivos Olam, Nesiv Ha'avodah 12) ascribes the use of rryty (poetic form) in the 
description of events, to a reaction to the profundity of the event. The more moving or signifi- 
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make an image, the representation of 
anything at all, and will do that which is 
evil in the eyes of HASHEM your God, 
to provoke him to anger. I call heaven 
and earth to witness against you this 
day that you will be lost, quickly lost, 
from the Land to which you cross the 
Jordan to take it into possession (Deut. 
4:25-26) are interpreted by the Sages 
(Sanhedrin 38a) as alluding to the exile 
which would take place 852 (the nu¬ 
merical value of DmttfUl) years after the 
arrival of Israel into the Land. Rashi in¬ 
terprets the definite article in our verse, 
to refer to that particular, predeter¬ 
mined 'end'.i 11 

In Rashi's view (concurred with by 
Metzudas David) the Jour corners of 
the earth' in the last part of the 
sentence, also refer to Eretz Y israel It is 
an amplification of the earlier state¬ 
ment that an end will come to the Land: 
an end will come to all four corners of 
the Land — none will escape the fury of 
God. 

However, the idiom normally sym¬ 
bolizes the entire world, and Malbim 
and Harav Qreuer take it in that sense. 
The meaning of the verse would then be 


that the end' which was to come upon 
the Land of Israel, would also be an 
‘end' for all countries of the earth. 

This recalls Chagigah 13b (see Pref. 
Remarks to Ch. 1.) which explains the 
'stormy wind' (1:4) as coming to sub¬ 
jugate the nations of the world to 
Nebuchadnezzar's dominion, so that it 
might not be said that Israel fell to a 
lowly nation (see also Jeremiah 25:15- 
29). 

Thus we see that the fall of Jerusalem 
is presented as part of a world conquest 
by Babylon. It differs from other na¬ 
tions, only in that it will be the first to 
fall. Even at the moment of its destruc¬ 
tion, Jerusalem remains the focus of 
God's Providence. 

3. nny — Now. 

The 'end' is to come very soon (Me- 
tzudas David). 

■^3 iDK — And / will send My 

anger against you. 

The simple meaning, as we have 
translated it, indicates that God will 
send forth His punishments against 
Israel and the Pi'el voice [as opposed to 


cant the occurrence, the more unusual in its makeup or ramifications, the greater the need to 
express its description in a heightened, less simple style. 

Radak points out the use of paronomasia (pu/b by balJ pu/b) (and also of rhyme — see 
16:50) in many places. 'It is the custom of singers and mourners to speak their dirges, poems, 
and words in a beautiful way (mny yil) (Michah 1:10). However, just as a word may be 
chosen because of its similarity to other words in the sentence, it may occasionally be changed 
in order to avoid monotony (see Radak to Ps. 36:5 and 6). 

Malbim (Intro, to Isaiah), cautions that we must not view the use of the tools of rhetoric in 
Scriptures as aesthetic dressing. Each God-given and God-inspired word must have a 
significance beyond mere beauty of expression. (For an analysis of the essential agreement of 
Radak with this opinion. See Wolf, Nevi'ei Ha'emes 3:3). 

It is obvious that the prophets did make use of $uch tools, in cases where they would add 
dimensions to the message which would not otherwise have been attainable. Thus Ramban 
(Exod. 15:1) explains the occasional switch in tenses found in prophecy (i.e. that the prophet 
speaks of future events in the past or present tense, or vice versa) as a tool by which the 
prophet conveys the unambiguous certainty with which the events are to be accepted. 

It is in this sense that some of the poetic forms of our chapter (described above) are to be 
understood. They were tools by which Yechezkel conveyed the urgency and immediacy of the 
catastrophe, which was about to overtake Jerusalem. 
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VII 3 Now the end is upon you , and l will send My anger 
3 against you and punish you according to your ways, 

and I will place upon you all your abominations ; 


the Kal i nn I 7^ , i] indicates the severity of 
the action (see Appendix V). 

The use of the Pi'el, however, can 
have a different significance. The root 
nbv/ in the Pi'el often has the meaning 
'to let loose', 'to free from restraint', 
rather than to actively send. [See Exod. 
22:4 for this use in connection with a 
person who allows his animals to 
wander freely into another's field, and 
Gen. 30:25 as one example of many, 
where the term is used in connection 
with freeing a servant.] If this is the in¬ 
tention with which the term is used 
here, the correct translation would be: 
'And I will unleash My anger against 
you'. The anger' of God, would, as it 
were, come against them automatically 
without God's direct intervention. (See 
Pref. Remarks). 

We cannot be certain, however, that 
this is the meaning, since the Pi'el form 
of vbw is occasionally used in place of 
an ordinary Kal (see for example Gen. 
28:6). (For comparable uses of the Pi'el 
form in Yechezkel, see 14:19, and 
28:23). 

T , ™ 3 lP n ■■■ — According to 

your ways ... your abominations. 

According to Malbim, 'ways' are the 
inner qualities of a person from which 
his actions — in this case, 'abomina¬ 
tions' — derive. The meaning of the 
phrase is that since God would judge 
them in accordance with their 'ways' 
[i.e. He would find that they had made 
wicked tendencies part and parcel of 
their being]. He would punish them for 
all their abominations' and not excuse 
their deeds as unavoidable outgrowths 


of inborn characteristics. 

■^nlnyin ba dk -yby ’nmi - And l will 
place upon you all your abominations. 

The root ]m is often used as a syn¬ 
onym for the giving of reward or 
punishment (I Kings 8:39, Jeremiah 
17:10, 32:19, Ps. 28:4). However in all 
these cases the object of the verb is the 
reward or punishment to be given. The 
use of the sin itself as the object (/ will 
place ... your abominations) is, with one 
exception (I Kings 8:32), found ex¬ 
clusively in Ezekiel. (Three times in our 
chapter [3,4,8]; 9:10; 11:21; 16:43). 

An analogous use of ]nj is found in Lev. 
16:21, where the sins of the children of Israel 
are to be symbolically 'placed' on the head of 
the biKTyb "pyty, the goat which was pushed 
to its death from a mountain top as part of 
the atonement process of Yom Kippur. The 
goat is then to 'carry' these sins upon itself to 
a rocky cliff. 

While the meaning in that passage is sym¬ 
bolic (see Ibn Ezra ad loc., and also to Deut. 
11:29 where he draws an analogy to the 
sentence: 'And you shall place the blessing 
on Mount Gerizim and the curse on Mount 
Eival'. Hirsch and Hoffman make the same 
comparison in their commentaries to Lev.), 
the implication intended is clearly an iden¬ 
tification between the goat and the sin. The 
meaning of our verse would be, that, having 
judged Israel according to its 'ways', God 
sees them as identified and fused with their 
abominations. This would make its meaning 
identical to the phrase in the next sentence: 
'And your abominations will be in. your 
midst.' This would place the idea expressed 
in our verse in consonance with those other 
verses in our chapter, which view the down¬ 
fall of the wicked as a natural outgrowth of 
their evil, even without the direct in¬ 
terference of God. (See Pref. Remarks). 


1. In fact, the exile occurred only 850 years after Israel entered the Land, two years before the 
prescribed time. The Talmud describes this as an act of mercy on the part of God (Sanhedrin 
38a) because, had He waited the two years, the sins of Israel would have accumulated to the 
point where the punishment would have been more than the people could bear — a fulfillment 
of the dire prophecy, You will be completely destroyed (Deut. 4:26). 
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4. bion# K*7i ... Dinn Kb — [My eye] 
will not spare ... nor will I pity. 

Malbim demonstrates that Din is 
always used to convey the idea that 
something should not be destroyed 
because it is too useful to be wasted. 
Where pity is awakened because of the 
innate goodness of the object, the word 
bnn is used. 

jpnn Tpirib ‘n’niayini — y4nd your 
abominations will be in your midst. 

You will be identified with your 
abominations (see comm, to v. 3). 

'n ’D OflyTn — Then you shall know 
that / am hiASHEM. 

Not in spite of, but because of the 
severity of the punishment, you will ex¬ 
perience an extraordinary closeness to 
God (Harav Breuer). 

It is with those closest to Him, that 
God deals most strictly. Thus, Israel's 
closeness is reflected as much in its suf¬ 
fering as in its times of glory . 111 

5. nyn nriK nyn — An evil, a singular 
evil 

A complete evil, Unique and greater 
than any other evil — the destruction of 
the Temple (Rashi). 

The Sages view the destruction of the 


Temple as a greater evil than the op¬ 
pression to which the Jewish people 
were often exposed. Sanhedrin 96b, tells 
how the descendants of many of their 
enemies, including Hainan's, eventually 
became Jewish and shook off the 
heritage of evil left them by their 
ancestors. The Talmud goes on to say: 
God also wanted to bring descendants 
of this wicked person [Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar] under the wings of the Shechinah. 
The -ministering angels said to Him: 
'Master of the World, he destroyed 
Your house and burned Your halls, 
would You bring him under the wings 
of the Shechinah?' Referring to this it is 
written: '/ [wanted to] cure Babylon, 
but she would not be cured ' (leremiah 
51:9). 

riK^ run — See! it comes. 

The accent is on the second letter (K) 
and indicates the present tense. (Rashi, 
see also Rashi to Gen. 29:6). 

6 . T»bK ypn — It is wakened against 
you. 

The word yp, meaning an end, derives 
from the root yrp, while ypn, is 
awakened, derives from the root yp. 
The play on words (paronomasia) sure- 


1. One of the miracles in the Temple centered on the Cheruvim, the two child-like figures 
which were part of the Kapores, the cover of the Ark. Bava Basra 99a relates that when Israel 
did God's will, the two Cheruvim faced each other; when Israel did not do God's will they 
turned away from each other. [See footnote to 9:3.] 

Commentators ask how this statement can agree with Yoma 54b which tells that when the 
nations entered the Holy of Holies at the fall of Jerusalem, they found the Cheruvim in each 
other's embrace. Surely the time of the destruction would be described as one at which Israel 
did not do God's willl (See Ri Migash ad. loc.). 
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VII 4 My eye will not spare you nor will I pity; for your 

4-7 ways will I place upon you and your abominations 

will be in your midst. Then you shall know that I am 

Hashem. 

5 Thus says my Lord HaSHEM/ELOHIM: An evil, 
a singular evil, see! it comes. 

6 An end is come, it has come — the end!. It is 
wakened against you. See! it comes. 

7 The dawn has come against you, dweller of the 
Land. The time is come, close is the day of confusion 
— not the shouting of the mountains. 


ly has the purpose of hinting at the as¬ 
sociation of ideas, namely that 'the end' 
merely spells 'an awakening' to the con¬ 
dition which brought about the present 
disasters. (See Pref. Remarks and foot¬ 
note to v. 2 ). Among the major com¬ 
mentators, only Eliezer of Beaugency 
seems to read y’pn, not as a derivative 
of y’p, to awaken but as a new verb, 
meaning to bring about an end, formed 
from the noun yp. 

Some commentators take ypn as a tran¬ 
sitive verb, i.e. He [God] has 'woken up' the 
end' against you. However this interpreta¬ 
tion seems unlikely, since, although y’p is 
used transitively in post Biblical Hebrew, it is 
used in Scripture as an intransitive verb only 
(Radak, Michlol Hape'olim). 

nto run — See! it comes. 

▼ ▼ * 

The evil' mentioned in v. 5 (Radak). 
It cannot refer to yp in our verse, since 
yp is masculine and is feminine. 

7. rrvsyn nio — The dawn [or 
morning] has come. 

In contrast to vs. 5,6 nio is accen¬ 
tuated on the first syllable and is in the 
past tense (Rashi). 


nT»D2f — Dawn. 

▼ 

Rashi and Metzudas David trace this 
word to the Aramaic root “idy, dawn or 
morning. (See also in Judges 7:3). 

The word recurs only in Isaiah 28:5 
where all commentators (with the ex¬ 
ception of Eliezer of Beaugency, see 
below) render it as a synonym of rrnipif, 
a crown, namely a diadem. Based on 
that rendering, Targum on our verse 
translates: 'Kingship has come' — refer¬ 
ring to the conquest of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar. 

Radak suggests that the basic mean¬ 
ing of the root is to surround. Thus 
the use of iTVDy in Isaiah as a diadem, 
i.e. that which encircles. The same as¬ 
sociation by which na^p, a cause is 
derived from 22V, to surround, would 
also give iTVDir the meaning of cause. 
He translates: That which is happening 
to you is [by] the providence of Cod. 

Eliezer of Beaugency renders the 
word both here and in Isaiah as strength 
or might. Thus rrrpyn n*p would 
mean 'Force has overtaken you'. 

nnn "in kVi — (And) not the shouting 
of the mountains. 


One of the answers which has been suggested is that the closeness which caused the 
Cheruvim to embrace when Israel was doing God's will is derived from the same source as the 
love for Israel which God demonstrated in the severity of their suffering at the Destruction. 

We do not say Tachanun on Tishah B'Av because it is referred to as iyln, a time of meeting 
with God (Eichah 1:1 5) (Orach Chaim 559:4). The lateTelsher Rav, Rabbi Avraham Y itzchok 
Bloch, explains this custom in the spirit of the above. Israel can 'meet' God in pain as well as in 
joy. Tishah B'Av is a iyln, a meeting, as surely as Israel's Holidays. 
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Tar gum renders: And there will be 
none who will escape to the strongholds 
of the mountains. Rashi explains that 
Targum arrives at this meaning by iden¬ 
tifying the word “in with Trn, the cry or 
shout of encouragement mentioned in 
Isaiah 16:9 and in Jeremiah 25:30. The 
literal meaning of the verse would then 
be: There will he no [encouraging ] 
shouts [urging that people seek the 
protection] of the mountains. 

Radak sees the same relationship to 
Ypn but renders it as 'echo'. The mean¬ 
ing of the phrase is that the sound com¬ 
ing from the mountains will come from 
a real enemy; it will not be an echo 
which is a sound without a tangible 
source. 

Metzudas David traces the word to 
“Mn, beauty or splendor. The mountains 
will lose their usual beauty and instead 
they will be ugly and filthy due to the 
blood of corpses lying on them. 

8 . nnpn rmy — Now, speedily. 

The translation follows Rashi. 
Malbim, in order to avoid the apparent 
redundancy, translates nlnpn, from 
nearby. Their fate is not far removed, 
either in time or space. 

T[3 13K 'ivbrn - (And l willj spend my 
anger against you. 

See comm, to 5:13. 

by nK rpby 'nnji 

Tniayin — See comm, to v. 3 above. 


9. See comm, to v.4. 

10 . msam ntor* — See comm, to v. 7 
above. 

11 “itn rng npian yy — The rod has blos¬ 
somed, arrogance has budded. 

The rod with which you are to be 
beaten [the Babylonians] has blossomed 
[it will shortly bear fruit, i.e. the 
punishment which it will inflict]. Ar¬ 
rogance, [i.e. Nebuchadnezzar, the man 
of arrogance] has budded [has been un¬ 
covered just like buds break through 
their protective covering,] and will 
speedily bear fruit (Rashi; Metzudas 
David). 

Radak suggests that ntpip might be 
taken as a derivative of the root nua, to 
bend or to pervert. He renders the verse: 
'The perversion of justice which you 
practiced has blossomed [i.e. will bear 
fruit ] your arrogance has budded.' The 
meaning would then be that the 
catastrophe which was about to over¬ 
take them is to be the outgrowth of their 
own acts. This would give our verse the 
same meaning as v.ll. See below. (And 
see Prefatory Remarks). 

11. Dipnn — Injustice. 

The wofdoipn appears in Scripture as 
a term denoting general injustice and 
violence (e.g. Gen. 6:11,13), and also as 
a specific reference to theft or stolen ob¬ 
jects (e.g. Jonah 3:8), since property 
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VII 8 Now, speedily, I will pour out My fury upon 

8-11 you, spend My anger against you, and judge you ac¬ 
cording to your ways; and I shall place upon you all 
your abominations. 

9 And My eye will not spare nor will I pity. In ac¬ 
cordance with your ways will I place upon you, and 
your abominations will be in your midst. Then you 
shall know that I, HASHEM, strike. 

10 See the day! see it comes! the dawn has come 
forth. The rod has blossomed, arrogance has budded. 
11 Injustice has arisen into a rod of wickedness; not 


gained through theft has been obtained 
violently or unjustly. 

The use of onn in our sentence, and 
especially the term ODn nxbn in v. 23, 
creates an association with Gen. 6:9ff 
where God brings the Deluge upon 
mankind because the land was 
unn, filled with injustice. Sanhedrin 
108a points to the connection: Rabbi 
Yochanan said: Come and see how great 
is the power of onn for the 'generation 
of the Flood' transgressed every law, 
but were finally condemned only when 
they started to steal, as it says: For the 
land was full of UDn and see! I will 
destroy them with the land. 

And it is written: Injustice has arisen 
into a rod of wickedness (our verse). 
Rabbi Elazar said: This teaches us that 
Dpn raised itself up like a staff and ac¬ 
cused them before God. 

Hirsch {Gen. 6:11) thinks that opn 
[as opposed to bn, robbery , and as used 
in the Bible rather than in the technical 
terminology of the Talmud — see Bava 
Kama 62a] denotes the kind of 
wrongdoing for which there is no legal 


recourse, because each individual act of 
Dtpn is too petty to have a standing in 
court. 111 

Society can protect itself from 
thievery. It can impose sanctions to pre¬ 
vent such criminal acts from unraveling 
its social fabric. But D)pn — the injustice 
and dishonesty that evades legal stric¬ 
ture — erodes the moral standing of a 
people and will eventually rise up to ac¬ 
cuse them of such inner decay that the 
eradication of their social structure 
becomes an historical and moral 
imperative, if the people are to be per¬ 
mitted to regenerate and rediscover their 
essential Godliness. 

Dp — Has arisen. 

The root oip can be used to denote a 
change of status, not necessarily con¬ 
nected with rising up. See Genesis 
23:17, and Lev. 27:19. 

VttH nunb — Into a rod of wickedness. 

The injustice, i.e. stolen property, 
which is in your hands has risen up 
against you as a rod of wickedness to 
destroy you (Rashi). 


1. Bereishis Kabbah 31:5 describes onn practiced by the 'generation of the Flood' in the 
following way: D)pn is the theft of less than a perutah (the legal minimum value for a court 
case), and this is what the people of the 'generation of the Flood' used to do. One man would 
bring out a box full of lupines [to sell]. All the people would come and taste a lupine worth less 
than a perutah in order that they would not be legally liable for payment. In this way they 
would be stealing from the seller [since they had no intention of buying his wares] in such a 
way that he had no legal recourse to protect himself. 
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According to Metzudas David JMCO 
describes the cruelty with which 
Nebuchadnezzar (Dipnn u/ , K=onnn) 
who has become God's npn, rod, will 
strike the people. 

Harav Breuer, noting that the Babylo¬ 
nians are described as f ^ e 

wicked of the land (v.21), suggests that 
y#“i nan might mean the rod of the 
wicked. It is the moral decay of 
Jerusalem's society (OJjntf) which has 
put into the Babylonian hands a degree 
of power which they would never have 
found from within themselves (see 
below). 

ni Kbi onnnn mmnn Kbi onn nh 

- V •• VI ” I ▼ ^ " ' 

DH3 — Not from them, nor from their 
multitudes nor from their children. For 
there is not one who seeks among 
them. 

Both the place of this phrase in the 
context of the sentence and the meaning 
of the individual words annrjp and ni 
present great difficulties. The following 
are among the solutions offered: 

— Rashi takes Dnnnn as children. (He 
does not make clear how he arrives at 
this meaning). [Radak who also 
translates children adduces two possible 
explanations: Either the word is formed 
from a dual ann, from them (i.e. Drnp + 
□rng), and means anything at all o( 
theirs — including their children. Or it 
comes from the root: n»n, to long for 
something and means that which a 


person longs for — namely his children.] 
He derives nX from the root nnj in the 
sense of longing after someone. 

The phrase is addressed to Israel's 
enemies:’ 'Do not spare any of the 
wicked people of Israel, not them, nor 
their multitudes nor their children, since 
there is none among them who longs for 
God.' 

— Radak renders |lnn as wealth, 
□n»n» as children (see above) and 
traces ni to the root nm in its meaning 
of moaning or sighing. 

The phrase is a prophecy and means, 
'None shall escape the exile, not the 
people, nor their wealth, nor their 
children. The suffering will be so great 
and all pervasive that people will not 
even mourn their losses anymore.' 

— Metzudas David renders as 

deriving from nnn, the roaring noise of 
battle, and nX as does Radak — from 
nm meaning to groan. 

The phrase follows directly upon the 
first part of the sentence. Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar has become a rod striking cruelly at 
the people. However his success cannot 
be ascribed to his military might, nor to 
the multitudes who are with him, nor to 
the roaring noise of his forces. [They are 
but tools in the hand of God]. Therefore 
no mourning should take place over 
them [i.e. they should not be punished] 
since their actions were not of their own 
volition. 

— Harav Breuer 's rendering is iden- 
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VII from them, nor from their multitudes nor from their 
12-14 children. For there is not one who seeks among them. 

12 The time has come, the day has drawn near. Let 
the buyer not be glad nor let the seller mourn; for 
wrath is upon her entire multitude. 13 For the seller — 
to that which is sold he shall not return, even were 
they yet alive. For a vision is upon her entire mul¬ 
titude — it will not return. Each man — with his sin, 
his very being; they can find no strength. 

14 They have blown the horn and prepared 
everything — but none goes to war. For My anger is 


tical with that of Metzudas David ex¬ 
cept that he translates nj Kb as in 
consonance with the rest of the phrase 
— 'the sorrowing [in Jerusalem] is not to 
be attributed to them.' 

12. Normally a person forced to sell his 
field would be sad at losing his 
property, while the buyer would be 
happy. With the knowledge of an immi¬ 
nent exile upon them, however, the sale 
would have no real significance to either 
of them. 

13. 2W] Kb ... nainn “a — For the seller 
... shall not return. 

Once exiled, the seller will never see 
his field in another's hands, therefore 
there is no reason for him to mourn 
(Rashi). 

Radak detects an association between 
the wording of our phrase and Lev. 
25:13, where the law of the Yovel (the 
fiftieth year, when fields are returned to 
their sellers) is expressed in the words: 
inmK bi$ tt/’K num rmtn bavn rntt/a, 
and interprets our verse: Even when the 
Yovel year comes, the seller will not 
return to his field. 

DJvn □‘•in? "rljn — [Even] were they yet 
alive. 

We have translated according to 
Radak. Rashi renders: Throughout 
their lifetime. 


n;rt is used in Scripture as a synonym 
for soul ( Ps. 143:3). The literal transla¬ 
tion of orpn o^na is while their souls 

▼ T - ‘ — — 

are still alive. 

2 W' Kb minn ba bK iim ^a — For a 

t t -] t r I t ■ 

vision is upon her entire multitude — it 
will not return. 

Rashi follows Tar gum who renders: 
For prophets have constantly called 
upon her multitudes [to repent] but 
they will not repent. 

1n*n laljp tt^Kl — Each man — with his 
sin, his very being. 

Each one of them, his life and his soul, 
cleaves to his sin (Rashi]. 

ipTniv Kb — They can find no strength. 

To control their evil inclination 
(Rashi). Or, (Metzudas David), They 
will not be able to come back to their 
land to take possession (ipmj^) of it. 

14. ylpna iypn — They have blown the 
horn. 

To urge the people to make ready for 
war. However, the fear of the enemy 
will be so overwhelming that no one will 
have the courage to fight. (Rashi and 
Metzudas David). 

According to Radak the horn is 
blown to warn the people to come into 
the protected environs of the city, 
ylpn is never used in Scriptures. It is 
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a word, coined for this particular phrase 
and is used as ]1t£/b by bsi ]1tyb 
paronomasia. See footnote to v. 2. 

16. nPxan ,, Ji’ T 3 — Like the doves of the 
valleys. 

Who are not usually found in the 
mountains, and moan because they are 
homeless (Malbim). 

nlnn Dba — All of them moaning. 

Radak thinks that they moan as part 
of their repentance (lily? uPk). 

Alternately the meaning could be Tiat 
they moan in their misery, knowing that 
their sins brought them to their sad 
plight. 

17. D’Q mpbn boi — And all the 

knees will flow water. 

The perspiration of fear (Rashi). 

Radak takes D 1 )?, water, literally and 
inserts the word 'like'. And all their 
knees will melt like water. 

Metzudas David combines the two 
interpretations, and renders: The sweat 
of fear will cause their knees to appear 
as though they were melting. 


18. D’ptp nam — And they shall gird 
themselves in sacks. 

A symbol of mourning and suffering 
(Metzudas David). 

19. D3np ... D3p3 — Their silver ... 
their gold. 

This could refer either to their idols 
of silver and gold, or to their wealth 
(Radak). Neither can save them on the 
day of Hashem's anger. Then, the 
enemy will be the famine which is rag¬ 
ing in the streets of Jerusalem, and 
money will be useless since no food will 
be available. 

rnab — Fit for discarding. 

The word derives from tu or nu 
which has the meaning of wandering or 
moving away. Thus rni would repre¬ 
sent something from which one should 
keep his distance. This is the meaning 
ascribed by Radak and Metzudas Zion. 

Rashi renders the word as 'an object 
of disgust.' The word (in a borrowed 
sense) is occasionally used in this sense 
in Scriptures (e.g. Ezra 9:11). 
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VII upon all her multitude. 15 The sword without, and 
15-20 plague and famine within. He that is in the field will 
die by the sword, and he that is in the city — famine 
and plague will consume him. 16 And their fugitives 
will flee, and be upon the mountains like the doves of 
the valleys, all of them moaning, each in his sin. 17 All 
the hands will be slack, and all the knees will flow 
water. 16 And they shall gird themselves in sacks, and 
trembling will cover them. On every face will be 
shame, and on all their heads, baldness. 

19 Their silver they will throw in the streets and 
their gold will be fit for discarding. Their silver and 
gold will be unable to save them on the day of 
HaSHEM's anger. They shall not satisfy their souls 
nor fill their bowels, for it was the stumbling block of 
their sins. 20 And the beauty of their ornament — for 
majesty had He placed it — the images of their 


It is of interest that Rashi (Eichah 1:8) 
translates HTU as wanderer. 

T 

rpn mly bluton to — For it was the 
stumbling block of their sins. 

Their suffering which had become a 
stumbling block for them, came about 
because of their sins (Metzudas David). 

According to Eliezer of Beaugency, 
blitton refers back to D3nn 0903: their 
silver and their gold. These had been the 
stumbling block which caused them to 
sin. 

20. Itoy toin — And the beauty of 
their ornament. 

Rashi , Radak, and Metzudas David 
agree that this phrase refers to the Tem¬ 
ple which God had placed in their midst 
as a symbol of majesty (intpty ptqb). It 
was the source of their pride 
because God's Presence was manifest in 
it (Radak). 

They had defiled it by placing their 
idols within its sacred confines. 
Therefore God presented the Temple 


(vrin^, lit. 7 gave it') as something to be 
discarded, i.e. he placed a distance 
between Himself and the Temple, 
delivering it into the hands of the enemy 
(Metzudas David). 

A totally different translation is sug¬ 
gested by Eliezer of Beaugency. Vny to* 
refers to the silver and gold of the 
previous verse and is to be translated: 
Their wealth. In addition there is a play 
on words because toy, an ornament 
(derived from my) has a sound associa¬ 
tion with nny, testimony (derived from 
ny). The sentence is to be rendered 
thus: Their wealth which had been 
given to them as testimony [of God's 
love) they placed upon themselves as a 
sign of majesty to be a source of pride to 
themselves [i.e., fruit of their own ac¬ 
complishment). Also they fashioned 
their idols from it. Therefore God 
forced them to discard it. 

In this interpretation, the phrase 
mjb ... rnni has the same meaning as 
rpiT 1 mjb D3nn of the previous verse. 
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21. If v. 20 referred to the Temple (see 
comm, to v. 20), then vs. 21 and 22 con¬ 
tinue the description of its profanation: 
If the Subject of v. 20 was the gold and 
silver of Jerusalem, then v. 21 continues 
with this theme, and the profanation of 
the Temple OJlDy, my hidden place) is 
dealt with in v. 22. 

imb^rn — And they shall profane it. 

Radak points out that the D’rp the 
spelling of this word differs from the 
’“ip, the pronunciation. In the spelling 
the object is feminine and refers to the 
Shechinah. In the pronunciation the ob¬ 
ject is masculine and refers to the Tem¬ 
ple. 

[It can be shown that in most cases where a 
3’n3 _ np occurs, the spelling, being more 
'remote' from the reader than the pronuncia¬ 
tion, describes the inner essential meaning, 
while the pronunciation deals with the outer, 
more tangible realities. This is completely 
borne out in the example dealt with here. The 
destruction of the Temple is the outer 
manifestation of the 'profaning of the 
Shechinah.' (See Pref. Remarks to Ch. 1.). 
[For a partial examination of np and 3’np in 
Scripture, see Wolf, Nevi'ei Ha'ernes 2:6. See 
also Radak II Sam. 15:21]. 

If this verse refers to the silver and 
gold of v. 20 (Eliezer of Beaugency), the 
profanation would consist of the use of 
this treasure which had been given to 
Israel to aid them in their role as God's 
witnesses (see comm. to v. 20) for 
profane purposes. 


22 . onn *»39 TiDprj] — And / shall turn 
My face away from them. 

And I shall remove My rB'Ott/, 
Divine Presence, from among them 
(Targum). The hand of the enemy can 
profane the holy Temple only once the 
Divine Presence has been withdrawn 
from it. (See Pref. Remarks to Ch. 1). 

It is significant that the Shechinah 
will not be withdrawn from the Temple 
buildings but ornp, from them. God's 
Presence had never been localized 
within the Temple confines. Rather it 
was the people themselves, elevated by 
the Temple in their midst to be worthy 
bearers of sanctity, in whom the 
Shechinah had dwelt (Exod. 25:8 and 
29:43-46). The Divine Presence would 
be withdrawn from them — and the 
Temple buildings would crumble in 
ruins. 

■•aiDy — My hiding place. 

The place in which I was hidden 
among them, i.e. the Temple (Rashi). 
Metzudas David renders 'My hidden 
place', i.e. the private place which was 
hidden from prying eyes — the Holy of 
Holies. 

"•jiQy jin ibbm — And they will profane 
My hiding place. 

For the Temple to lie at the mercy of 
the conquerer God need but ' turn His 
face away.' No direct intervention of 
God is required (see Pref. Remarks). 
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VII abominations and their detestations they made in it. 

21-24 Therefore I have presented it to them as fit for dis¬ 
carding. 21 And I will present it in the hands of the 
strangers for a prey, and to the wicked of the earth 
for a spoil, and they shall profane it. 22 And l shall 
turn My face away from them and they will profane 
My hiding place and into it will come the brazen and 
profane it. 

23 Make the chain! For the Land is full of 
bloodguilt, and the city is full of injustice. 24 And I 
shall bring the most wicked of the nations and they 
will inherit their houses. And I shall put an end to the 
pride of the mighty; and that which should have hal¬ 
lowed them will be defiled. 


23. pirnn ntyy — Make the chain! 

Symbolizing the captivity of the ex¬ 
iles (Rashi). 

It is not clear whether this command 
is addressed to Yechezkel, who had 
previously played the role of the aggres¬ 
sor (see 4:3); or whether God is calling 
out to the Babylonians to prepare 
themselves for their triumph (Harav 
Breuer). 

D)?n hnSjo T»ym — And the city is full of 
injustice. 

See comm, to v. 11. 

Radak stresses that once the city is 
filled with Don, injustice, it cannot pos¬ 
sibly continue to exist as a social unity 
(see comm. ad. loc.). In this interpreta¬ 
tion the verse presents the dual cause of 
the city's doom, which we have traced 
throughout the chapter. The 'blood- 
guilt' calls for punishment and demands 
God's intervention. The injustice 
guarantees a natural disintegration. 

24. D*»?y — The pride of the 

mighty. 

The Temple had been placed in their 
midst as a symbol of their ]1jq, their ma¬ 
jesty (v. 20). By using that same word to 


describe the conceit of the mighty ones 
in Israel, Scripture draws our attention 
to the pitiful exchange which they had 
made; they had bartered true majesty 
for a semblance of power which now lay 
at the mercy of the most wicked of the 
nations. 

DrpttHp)? — That which should have . 
hallowed them, i.e. what should have 
hallowed the people (not DiTtp^pn their 
Sanctuary). 

The Temple long since lost its true 
holiness with the withdrawal of the 
nrpip. All that is left is the memory of 
what might have been (Harav Breuer). 
See comm, to v. 22. 

25"27. The tragedy of the time will be 
that even in the moment when the 
predictable end will come upon them, 
the people will still be certain that peace 
is to be found. 

The false prophets to whom they 
now turn in vain (v. 26) had for so long 
lulled them into a sense of security 
based on an erronous conception of the 
function of the Temple in their midst 
(see comm, to 3:24-27), that even in the 
face of the holocaust they could not 
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come to grips with the reality of the 
Temple's purpose. 

Only after the complete collapse of all 
the pillars of their social structure — 
prophet, priest, elders, king, prince, and 
finally the people themselves (us. 26- 
27), would they finally come to know 
the true implications of their relations 
with Hashem (v. 27) (based on Harav 
Breuer. See also Isaiah 3:1-6). 

25. to rnpj? — A cutting off has come. 
This expression is used in contrast to 

to yp, an end has come (v. 6) to indicate 
a considered, planned, and predictable 
end [as in the word T»9pn in Talmudic 
usage] (Harav Breuer). 

26. mn by rnn — Happening shall 
come upon happening. 

This translation follows Rashi. 
Targum and most commentators, 
render: Breaking upon breaking. 


ptn Itt/fprn — Then they shall seek 
vision from a prophet. 

But will not find it (Radak; Metzudas 
David). 

jnbn T?Kii rnirn •— But teaching shall 
be lost from the priest. 

Whose function it was to instruct the 
people [Malachi 2:7] (Rashi). 

27. tou/ai ... —King ... prince. 

Most commentators view the second 
phrase as meaning essentially the same 
as the first and the word ^bip and K’ti/3 
both refer to the governor, Gedalya ben 
Achikom, who was appointed by 
Nebuchadnezzar after the destruction. 

□rpycjtpnrn ... DDTip — According to 
their ways ... and by their own judg¬ 
ments [lit. 'according to their laws' ] i.e., 
as they deserve. 

God would impose on them exactly 
the fate which they had forged for 
themselves by their actions. 


VIII 

In a prophetic vision, Yechezkel is transported to Jerusalem. 

For six more years, the doomed city would struggle on under the illusion of its indestruc- 
tability. But, unbeknown to its inhabitants, the preparations for the end were already under 
way. 

Even within the confines of the Bais HaMikdash, the cankerous lust for idol worship was 
eroding the last vestiges of holiness. Silent messengers of death were speeding through the 
streets of the city, and stage by stage the Shechinah was withdrawing from Its resting place. 
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VII 25 A cutting off has come — and they shall seek 
25-27 peace and it is not there. 26 Happening shall come 

upon happening, and news shall be upon news. Then 
they shall seek vision from a prophet, but teaching 
shall be lost from the priest, and counsel from the 
elders. 27 The king shall mourn and the prince will be 
clothed with appallment, and the hands of the people 
of the Land will be confused. Of their own ways shall 
l do to them, and by their own judgments shall l 
judge them. And they shall know that l am HASHEM. 

VIII J t was in the sixth year, in the sixth month on the 

1 fiftl i of the month, as I sat in my house with the 


As these and other metaphysical events unfolded before the prophet's eyes, he would learn 
God's verdict; that the city was indeed to be destroyed and that the future of Israel would lie 
with the exiled communities of Babylon. 

All this Yechezkel will tell to the exiles (11:25), that is, the elders of Judah who had gathered 
in his house (6:1). They will have been exposed to the full impact of the knowledge that it was 
their destiny to be the repository of Israel's future. 

During the next four chapters, Yechezkel will trace the spread of the spiritual cancer that 
will end with destruction and exile: 

Ch. 8 — Idol worship in the Bais HaMikdash. 

Ch. 9 — Beginning of the withdrawal of the Shechinah; the messengers of death. 

Ch. 10 — Continued withdrawal of the Shechinah. The fire of destruction is ready to be 
hurled against the city. 

Ch. 11 — The fate of the city's inhabitants is sealed. The future lies with the exiles. The 
Shechinah completes Its withdrawal from Jerusalem. 


1. rvic/tt/n — In the sixth year. 

I.e. the sixth year since the beginning 
of Yehoyachin's exile (see comm, to 
1 : 2 ). 

tftitb rnc/nnn — In the sixth 

V " T • -1 - " 

[month] on the fifth [day] of the month. 

From 1:1-2 we learn that Yechezkel's 
first vision took place on the fifth of the 
fourth month (5 Tammuz) of the fifth 
year. That vision ends in 3:14. Vs. 15- 
16 (ibid.) date his second vision seven 
days later (12 Tammuz). In that vision 
he was commanded to lie immobilized in 
his house for 430 days [390 days lying 


on his left side — forty days lying on his 
right side (4:4-6)]. But our verse is dated 
in the fifth day of the sixth month (5 
Elul) of the sixth year and only 406 days 
have elapsed of the 430 day period. But 
’JV33 I was sitting in my house 

contradicts the by nntti, lie on 
your side, of 4:4. Seder Olam 26, 
therefore, deduces that between Tam¬ 
muz of the fifth year and Elul of the 
sixth year there must have been an extra 
Adar, thus adding another 30 days. 
Radak points out that this deduction is 
valid only if we assume that the sym¬ 
bolic actions of Ch. 4 actually took 
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place. If, however, they were seen by 
Yechezkel only in prophetic vision (see 
footnote to 4:4) no difficulty exists. 

rnirp ■gpn — With the elders of Judah. 

Who had come to Babylon with 
Yehoyachin's exile (Radak). 

Nothing is told about these elders. 
We do not know why they came, nor 
does it appear that Yechezkel's vision 
came in reaction to any question of 
theirs. 

This stands in marked contrast to the 
two accounts (Chs. 14 and 20) of the 
'elders of Israel' who 'came' to 'seek an 
answer' (14:3 and 20:1) from God. In 


both instances their seeking grew out of 
impure motives which are revealed and 
condemned in God's answer. 

These elders do not 'seek' any 
answers and the vision in our chapter is 
not in response to their questions. They 
do not come' to the prophet, but are 
there because they are prompted by an 
inner need to share the horrors of his 
long confinement (Harav Breuer). They 
— the 'carpenters and locksmiths' (see 
comm, to 1:2) — know that the lessons 
to be derived from Yechezkel's agony are 
addressed to them because they are to be 
the builders of a regenerated nation 
(Harav Breuer) (see Pref. Remarks). 


Ma'aseh Merkavah 

In this vision, supernatural concepts are described in human terms. As 
explained in the Prefatory Remarks, they cannot be understood literally nor, in 
our spiritual poverty, are we equipped even to glimpse at their inner meaning. 


2. In this verse we find idioms similar 
to those of Ma'aseh Merkavah in Ch. 1. 
The cautionary notes found in the Pref. 
Remarks there apply here as well. 

ntoto — And I saw. 

[Cf. comm, to 1:27 for similar vision.] 
Rashi notes, as he does in his comm. 
to 1:27, that 'one is not permitted to 
reflect on this verse.' 


3. ■’tbto nyya ■qnjp'n — And took me 
by a lock of my head. 

There would be another time when 
Yechezkel's prophetic vision would 
transport him to Jerusalem (40:1-2). He 
would be shown the vision of Israel's 
future, the Bais HaMikdash rebuilt in 
its former glory. God would carry him 
with love and consideration placing him 
softly upon a high mountain.' In our 
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VIII elders of Judah sitting before me, and the hand of my 
2-3 Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM fell upon me there . 2 And 1 
saw: And behold his likeness like the appearance of 
fire; from the appearance of his loins and downward 
fire; from the appearance of his loins and upward 
like the appearance of a radiance like a semblace of 
ChashmaL 3 Then he put forth the form of a hand 
and took me by a lock of my head; and a wind lifted 
me up between the earth and the heaven and brought 
me to Jerusalem in visions of God, to the door of 
the inner gate which faces northward where was the 
seat of the image of jealousy which provokes 


chapter Yechezkel is to witness Israel's 
degeneration. He is 'dragged by the 
hairs of the head' as a master drags his 
slave to prison (Radak). 

nltona — In a vision of the Lord. 

Only Eliezer of Beaugency thinks 
that Yechezkel was physically trans¬ 
ported to Jerusalem during a prophetic 
experience (D’nbis niton in contrast to 
nb’bn nlk^n, visions of the night , [i.e. a 
dream], which would have implied that 
he was not actually taken). Most com¬ 
mentators interpret niton as in¬ 

dicating -that he only visualized his 
journey, but did not actually experience 
it. 

rnlay rnian mnnan iyip — The inner 
gate which faces northward. 

The inner gate is the gate of the Tem¬ 
ple courtyard It is referred to as 

inner (see / Kings 6:36) in contrast to 
the Temple Mount (rpgn "in) which is 
called niY’nn, outer (10:5) (Radak). 


The courtyard had gates on all its 
four sides. Yechezkel was taken to the 
northern gate. 

ruptfn nwpn bnp uitfin oty "uy* — 
Where was the seat of the image of 
jealousy which provokes jealousy. 

The image of jealousy was an idol 
that had been emplaced there in earlier 
times. Yechezkel saw 'the seat of the 
image', but not the idol itself. Together 
with all vestiges of idol worship, it was 
destroyed during Yoshiyahu's cleansing 
of the Land and Temple (II Kings 23:6). 
In the books of Kings and Jeremiah no 
mention is found of any restoration of 
idol worship. Therefore we must as¬ 
sume that, although Yoshiyahu's 
descendants 'did evil in the eyes of 
HASHEM', they nevertheless did not 
reinstate the public desecrations which 
had proliferated during the reigns of 
Menashe and Ammon (Harav Joseph 
Breuer. See also Malbim). [1] 


1. Both Scripture and Talmud reinforce the position that the public idol worship, rampant 
during the reigns of Menashe and Ammon did not reappear in the years prior to the destruc¬ 
tion. Scripture makes no mention of a reinstatement of idol worship in either Kings or 
Jeremiah (unless II Kings 23:37 which states that Yehoyakim: 'did evil ... in all things as his 
fathers had done' can be seen as a reference to idol worship. See also II Chron. 36:14). For the 
teaching of the Talmud see Y omah 9b and Sanhedrin 103b which derive from Isaiah 28:20 
that the idolatry imposed by Kings Menashe and Ammon were prime factors in the destruc- 
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Ma aseh Merkavah: In this vision, supernatural concepts are described in human 
terms. As explained in the Prefatory Remarks, they cannot be understood literally nor, 
in our spiritual poverty, are we equipped even to glimpse at their inner meaning. 


During the last few years of Jerusa¬ 
lem's travail, however, when the on¬ 
slaught of shattering realities blurred 
memories of Yoshiyahu's reforms and 
led some people to distortedly think 
that: ' God has forsaken the Land' (v. 
12), it is, of course, possible that a new 
idol was made to replace that of 
Menashe. 

It is also possible, as Da'as Sofrim 
suggests, that an image may have ex¬ 
isted, but that it was so small and well 
hidden, that it was known only to an 
initiated few. Thus it would have been 
protected from the populace who would 
not have tolerated an idol in their midst. 

If the purpose of the image was to 
educate the people to a veneration of the 
powers of nature as being the source of 
their well being (see comm. v. 12 and 
16), no better location than the northern 
part of the courtyard could have been 
chosen. It was there that the major 
sacrifices were slaughtered [Lev. 1:11] 


(Eliezer of Beaugency); and it was in the 
northern section of the sanctuary that 
the jnbip, table, of the show-bread — 
symbol of Israel's wealth and material 
prosperity was placed (Exod. 40:22). As 
Hirsch (Lev. 1:11, and various other 
places in his commentary) demonstrates 
it is in the north, that Israel is to sub¬ 
limate the material-sensual aspects of 
its existence to divine service. The 
'image of jealousy' (see below) spoke 
eloquently of the 'futility' of such a 
sublimation (Harav Breuer). 

rqpran ntopn bpv — The image of 
jealousy which provokes jealousy. 

Rashi indicates two sources of 
jealousy, thus explaining the apparent 
redundancy. The image itself, apart 
from its location, was designed to be a 
challenge to God and its location in par¬ 
ticular provoked another jealousy. 

Not satisfied with erecting an or¬ 
dinary idol, Menashe had given it four 


lion. Scripture stresses repeatedly (11 Kings 21:11-17, 24:3; Jeremiah 15:4) that it was because 
of Menashe's sins that city and Temple were doomed. 

It follows, that after the death of Ammon, (Menashe's son who intensified the sin of his 
father), there was no idolatry blatant enough to bring about Israel's downfall. [Eichah Rabbasi 
(Intro. 22) which describes the constant acceleration of idol worship in Judah, could well be 
referring to the reigns of Menashe and Ammon.] Indeed Menashe's grandson Yoshiyahu ini¬ 
tiated a general repentance and cleansing during which every last remnant of the idolatrous 
cult was destroyed, including the idol which his grandfather had brought into the Temple (II 
Kings 23:6). 

Commentators grapple with the difficult question, of how God could have brought about 
the final destruction because of Menashe's sins, since Menashe himself repented in the latter 
part of his reign (II Chron. 33:12-13), and in view of the general repentance during 
Yoshiyahu's reign. (KU Y akar on Kings quotes Ralbag and Abarbanel and adds some in¬ 
terpretations of his own. See also Malbim to Jeremiah 15 and II Kings 23. See comm, to 18:2 
for an exhaustive treatment of this problem). The common thread running through the vari¬ 
ous solutions is based on the assumption that in spite of Yoshiyahu s efforts, the reforms 
which he initiated did not succeed in breaking the people's deeply cherished attachment to idol 
worship [see Ta'anis 22b]. 

Jeremiah, in a prophecy received during Yoshiyahu's reign ( Jeremiah 3:6, 10) reports that: 
'In spite of all, [Israel's] false sister Judah did not repent with all her heart; but falsely.' Rashi 
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VIII jealousy. 4 And see there! the Glory of the God of 
4-5 Israel, like the vision which I had seen in the valley. 

5 And He said to me: 'Ben Adam, please lift up 


faces (Sanhedrin 103b), one facing in 
each direction, so that from wherever a 
person entered the Sanctuary he could 
not avoid being confronted by it. 
Devarim Rabbah 2:13 teaches that the 
four faces were identical with those 
figures which were represented in the 
Merkavah (Ch. 1). Thus with unparal¬ 
leled impudence, Menashe threw a chal¬ 
lenge to God, by usurping the very 
symbols with which He allowed 
Himself to be apprehended by man! 
Thus it was a ntopn bnp, an image of 
jealousy. 

But it was also rnppn; it provoked 
jealousy by its location. [The word is an 
irregular form. The root is K3p and its 
causative form would normally be 
K’ippn.] 

II Kings 21:7 stresses that Menashe 
placed his idol in the House concerning 
which HASHEM had said ... 7 will place 
My Name [there] forever.' Now, in the 
Temple there could be no room for two 
masters (see Y omah 9b). Thus Menashe 
must have intended to drive God, as it 
were, from His Sanctuary (Kli Y akar ad. 
loc.). Eichah Rabbasi (Intro. 22) in¬ 
timates such an intention when it reads 


nip3 (v. 5 lit. 'in the entry') as an 
expression of woe: ITU 'Alas! 

Alas! The stranger is driving out the 
Owner of the House.' Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation 1 ^7pn byp npnnb, fo drive 
[Me] away from My Sanctuary, [z>. 6] 
indicates the same thought, also based 
on Eichah Rabbasi. Scripture here 
substitutes a n, he, for the K, aleph, in 
the root, and conjugates accordingly. 
We may assume that this is the second 
jealousy-provoking aspect of the image. 

4. ... nini — And see! 

Menashe had hoped to drive God out 
of His Sanctuary (see above) and yet, 
the Shechinah still lingered on. The vi¬ 
sion was identical with the one in the 
valley (Ch. 3). It was a Merkavah with 
its connotation of movement (see Pref. 
Remarks to Ch. 1). However, it was 
only prepared to move. The withdrawal 
which would presage the final destruc¬ 
tion had not yet begun. 

God would not leave His Sanctuary 
without first revealing to His prophet 
how His plans had been thwarted. This 
would be the purpose of the visions 
which were now to be shown to 
Yechezkel. 


(ad. loc.) comments: The generation of Yoshiyahu pretended to be righteous but were in fact 
wicked. They would paint idolatrous pictures on the inside of their doors, on two separate 
panels. Upon the arrival of the people charged with destroying idols, the people would open 
the door [thus concealing the idols] making it impossible to detect the idols. 

Thus we see that in secret or at the very least in their thoughts and attitudes the people con¬ 
tinued to adhere to the cult which the youthful Menashe imposed on them and which, 
through thought patterns ingrained through years of usage, could not be shaken loose. 

Thus it was Menashe's sin which finally destroyed Israel. The shackles of habit which 
bound the people had been forged by him; their beliefs and actions were the bitter fruit of the 
seeds which he had sown. 

Alternately, it has been suggested, that it was literally Menashe's sin which caused the 
destruction. It was to him that God sent His servants, the prophets (II Kings 21:11) to apprise 
him of the fact that his actions had doomed Israel. Even after the pronouncement of this ver¬ 
dict, God suspended its execution in the hope that the people might be galvanized into a true 
inner repentance. When it became evident that they remained essentially unmoved, even after 
Yoshiyahu's efforts, the original verdict pronounced over Menashe's sins went into effect. 

The sources make evident that it is extremely unlikely that there was a public idol at the 
gates of the Temple courtyard in Yechezkel's time. 
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5. rpry jq Nty — Please lift up your 
eyes. 

In u, 3 we demonstrated the 
probability that there was no actual idol 
at the northern gate. The import of our 
verse would then be that the prophet 
was shown the inner truth rather than 
the outer form (Malbim). Even if no ac¬ 
tual idol could be seen by the physical 
eye, the penetrating prophetic eye of 
Yechezkel saw the essential situation. In 
the hearts of the people the idol really 
'was' there. (The expression ' lift : up 
your eyes' need not be construed as per¬ 
taining only to physical sight. See for 
example Ps. 121:1, and Jeremiah 3:2). 111 

This would be completely in con¬ 
sonance with the other visions which 
Yechezkel was shown in this and the 
subsequent three chapters. Certainly 
the messengers of death in Ch. 9 were 
not discernible to the physical eye, nor 
could anybody but the prophet have 
seen the gradual withdrawal of the 
Merkavah. The thoughts of the people 
(11:5) were as important to the 
prophet's understanding (see also 14:3) 
of their fate as were their actions, and 
the fire of 10:2 was not a physical one. 

— Northward (lit. 'the way to 

north'). 

Someone looking northward from the 
northern gate would be looking out¬ 
ward to the Temple Mount. This would 
indicate that the idol was not in the 
Temple proper (Rashi). It is difficult to 


reconcile this with Sanhedrin 103b ac¬ 
cording to which Menashe's idol was in 
the Sanctuary (or from Ammon's time, 
in the Holy of Holies). It would seem 
that if a new idol were made it would 
not be returned to the same location 
where it had stood in Menashe's day. 
[See however Eichah Rabbasi (Introduc¬ 
tion 22) which places the image men¬ 
tioned in our verse into the Holy of 
Holies]. 

irnnan — Of the altar gate. 

The gate in the northern wall which 
was exactly in line with the altar 
(Rashi). 

mrr ntopn bpp — This image of 
jealousy. 

The article njn, this , is usually ap¬ 
propriate only when referring to an ac¬ 
tual object (see Rashi Exod. 12:2). Its 
use favors those opinions which hold 
that there existed an actual image (see 
above). 

PIK33 — In the entry (lit. 'where one 
comes' from Kia). 

The word does not recur in Scripture. 
It is perhaps for that reason that Eichah 
Rabbasi (loc. cit.) takes the word out of 
context and reads rp’S rp’a, Alas! alas ... 
(see above). t2j 

6. cpu/'y on np nnt< nN'in — Do you 
see what they do? 

[nK“i in various forms to describe the 
prophet's visions is repeated no less 


1. For treatment of the idea that the Torah addresses itself to essential truths rather than to 
overt manifestations, see Michtav Me'Eliyahu I p. 161 ff. (But see also Maharal Chidushei Ag- 
gadah to Avodah Zarah 10b and Introduction I to Cevuros Hashem). 
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VIII your eyes northward.’ So I lifted up my eyes 

6 northward and behold! north of the altar gate was 

this image of jealousy in the entry. 6 Then He said to 
me: 'Ben Adam, do you see what they do? The great 
abominations which the Family of Israel do here to 
drive Me away from My Sanctuary? But turn again 
— you will see great abominations.' 


than ten times in the thirteen remaining 
verses of our chapter. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that it is used to 
intensify the realization of the abject 
folly of the people who (v. 12) based 
their perfidy on the patently ridiculous 
idea, that nto 'n pK, HASHEM does not 
see.] 

In v. 12 we shall see that nio is used, 
not so much in the sense of ' seeing' as in 
the sense of ' considering ' (see below). 
The meaning of our verse would then 
be: 'Do you realize what the real inten¬ 
tions of the people are?' (i.e. that their 
purpose is to drive Me away). [The 
question is, of course, rhetorical. See 
Rashi to Isaiah 27:7]. 

dh — What they. 

The the masoretic spelling is 

DH)p (the two words are written as one). 

Harav Breuer (based on Hirsch's 
commentary to Exodus 4:2) suggests 
that this spelling directs the reader's at¬ 
tention to the on rather than the no. It is 
not so much what is being done, as who 
is doing it which is so inexplicable. It is 
SjotfP n*»3 who are bowing abjectly in 
front of graven images! 

nfc — Here. 

The very place which was to be the 
source of Israel's holiness, became the 
witness of their depravity; this inten¬ 
sifies the stricture. (Compare the use of 


the word Dltf in 20:28 [see comm. ad. 
loc. v. 40.] A similar effect is achieved in 
Ch. 22 by the constant repetition of the 
word ■qo). 

’unptt byo npnnb — To drive [Me] 
away from My Sanctuary? 

The translation follows Rashi. The 
verse could equally well be rendered: To 
sunder (themselves) from My Sanctuary 
(Harav Breuer. See also Targum). 

[Perhaps the reason for the ambiguity 
is that the two ideas are essentially one. 
Only when both God and Israel are in' 
the Sanctuary, does it retain meaning. 
God's own holiness is, of course, 
independent of both the Sanctuary and 
Israel. But in order for the Temple to be 
truly sacred, it must be made worthy of 
God's Presence by the fitness of Israel. 
The presence of the First is contingent 
upon the worthiness of the second. The 
Beis HaMikdash is described as both 
God's and Israel's house]. 

7" 12. In Ch. 3 (see footnote to v. 6) we 
learned how Israel, in its degradation, 
sinks to lower depths than any other na¬ 
tion. In 5:7 we saw this confirmed in the 
bitter accusation, that their actions were 
such as could not be compared favorab¬ 
ly with those of their more God-fearing 
neighbors. And in footnote to 20:23 we 
trace Israel's fatal attraction to the most 
depraved forms of idol worship, forms 


2. As noted, the Midrash uses this verse to indicate that the image was placed in the Holy of 
Holies. ('Alas! alas! the stranger is driving out the Owner of the House'). How can this be 
reconciled with the beginning of the verse: 'Lift up your eyes northward ... '? Again the solu¬ 
tion suggests itself that its factual, overt location was to the north, but essentially in the peo¬ 
ple's minds (and thus in terms of 'prophetic reality') it 'was' in the Holy of Holies. 
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from which a decent-minded person 
would recoil in horror. 

If a single scene could depict all these 
truths in ghastly clarity, it would be one 
in which seventy elders of Israel — 
perhaps the actual Sanhedrin (Radak), 
grovel and burn incense in front of pic¬ 
tures of vermin and livestock engraved 
upon their Temple walls. 

Could this really have happened? 
Certain it is that, if indeed it did occur, it 
was not generally known. Jeremiah, 
who throughout Kings and the book of 
Jeremiah is depicted as having free ac¬ 
cess to the Temple, apparently knew 
nothing of such a desecration. 
Zidkiyahu, who was completely 
righteous (Sanhedrin 103a. See Over¬ 
view) would surely not have tolerated 
such flagrant flaunting of the idolatrous 
cult (Da'as Sofrim). 

Three solutions suggest themselves. 
It is possible that the Temple contained 
a secret chamber known only to the in¬ 
itiated. And while it is unlikely that its 
constant use by seventy people could 
remain undetected, the possibility exists 
(suggested by Da'as Sofrim) that the 
ceremony witnessed by Yechezkel, was 
an isolated occurrence. 

Abarbanel holds that the wall and the 
hole (u. 7) were not a part of the Tem¬ 
ple. Yechezkel was shown a wall, told to 
excavate a hole in it to symbolize his 
penetration of the innermost secrets of 
the population, and shown what the 


people were doing in the privacy of 
their own homes (i>. 12). According to 
Abarbanel, Yechezkel was not shown a 
scene of seventy men serving the 
engraved idols in the Temple confines. 

[A third alternative is possible. In a 
wider and deeper sense, God's Sanc¬ 
tuary is Knesses Israel, the people 
themselves. (Compare Lev. 20:3 and 
Rashi ad. loc.) The Temple is only the 
conduit through which God dwells 
among them. If seventy men, each in his 
private room (u. 12) are engaged in 
hideous fetishism, then this desecration 
truly takes place in God's Sanctuary — 
His people. (In exactly the same way as 
a person who offers his son to the fire- 
belching Molech [Lev. loc. cit] 'defiles 
My sanctuary' even though the service 
was not performed in the Temple con¬ 
fines). The scene which Yechezkel was 
allowed to witness with his prophetic 
eye 'occurred' within the perspective of 
prophecy as surely as the prophetic eye 
discerned the 'image of jealousy' on its 
ostensibly empty pedestal, (see comm, 
v . 3).] 

7. *i3mn nng — The door of the 
courtyard. 

— I.e. The door of the 'northern gate' 
mentioned in v. 3 (Rashi). Up to now 
Yechezkel had been some distance from 
the gate. Now he was brought close. 

8. in n ring nanl — And see! a single 
door. 
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VIII 7 And He brought me to the door of the courtyard; 

7-10 / looked — and see! a hole in the wall. 6 Then He said 

to me: 'Ben Adam, please excavate the wall.' So l ex¬ 
cavated in the wall, and see! a single door. 9 Then He 
said to me: 'Enter and see the evil abominations 
which they do here.' 

10 So I entered and I looked; and see! every form of 
creeping thing and animal of detestation and every 
manner of idol of the Family of Israel; carved into 


As he excavated the hole, a secret 
door became visible (Rashi); or the 
enlarged hole itself may have served as a 
door (Radak). 

The term 'a single door' shows that 
this was the only means of access. This 
would help to preserve the secrecy of 
the hidden chamber (Da'as Sofrim). 

9. K3 — Enter. 

The root ton is occasionally used in 
the sense of 'to enter' rather than 'to 
come'. See for example Gen. 7:13 and 
41:21. 

n‘3 — Here. 

See comm, to v. 6. The word is used 
once more in v. 17. 

10. ypu? nnnzn wnn ^3 — Every 

form of creeping thing and animal of 
detestation. 

Ch. 11:15 tells us how the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem looked upon themselves. 
In grandiose self-delusion they saw 
themselves as the true 'inheritors of the 
land' in contrast to their exiled brethren, 
who, in their view, had been driven out 
of the Land because they were un¬ 
deserving of it. Yet, from our verse we 
see that their pride, which goaded them 
into ignoring the gathering clouds of 
catastrophe, did not prevent them from 
groveling in front of the vermin of the 
earth! 

Isaiah 2:20 describes the 'End of 
Days' as the time when: Man will throw 


away the idols of his silver and the idols 
of his gold which had caused him to 
bow down to moles and bats. Once 
God's Providence is denied (see comm. 
to v. 12) man is in fact subservient to 
the smallest of God's messengers on 
earth. The teeth of the mole can indeed 
gnaw away at the very foundations of 
his wealth. (Hirsch, Gesammelte 
Schriften II p. 189. See also Midrash to 
Koheles 5:8 and commentary to 
ArtScroll edition). If man does not bow 
to God he bows down to the lowliest 
gnat. 

SKiur rr»3 ’bibi Sdi — And every [man¬ 
ner] of idol of the Family of Israel. 

The inclusion of manner in the 
translation follows Harav Breuer. Ob¬ 
viously, not all the idols of Israel were in 
the chamber. 

Da'as Sofrim notes how, although 
only small numbers of people were in¬ 
volved in the desecrations witnessed by 
Yechezkel, the prophet's strictures seem 
directed to the entire 'family of Israel'. 
Scripture teaches that even if only a few 
people actually succumb to their evil in¬ 
clinations, the climate making it possi¬ 
ble was a national malaise; therefore, it 
is within the nation as a whole that the 
source of individual perfidy must be 
sought. (For a full treatment of this con¬ 
cept: See Halevi's Doros Horishonim, 
Tekufas Hamikra and Michtav Me'eli- 
yahu /, p. 162. See also introductory 
remarks to Ch. 16). 
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11. Skiton mg Mp?a ’k D’yrn^i — And 
seventy men cf the elders of the Family 
of Israel. 

A fulfillment of Isaiah's (3:12) 
prediction: 'My people! Y our guides 
lead astray.' The Sanhedrin to whom 
the people looked for examples, were 
the worst offenders (Radak). 

We do not know who Ya'aznayahu 
ben Shafan was. The special mention of 
his name marks him as the most impor¬ 
tant — and therefore the most culpable 
— among them. 

12 * See intro, remarks to vs. 7-12 for 
some possible ways of explaining this 
verse. In Metzudas David's interpreta¬ 
tion, it does not refer to Yechezkel's vi¬ 
sion. He renders: You have not even 
seen [the even greater abominations] 
which they perpetrate in their [private] 
paved chambers. [Had you seen that, 
you would have been even more 
astounded.] 

“^ng — In the darkness. 

[If darkness refers to night — as could 
be inferred from Targum to the next 
phrase, see below — it could be that the 
night was especially suited to this par¬ 
ticular fetishism for it is then that the 
nxniun nirta, the forces of evil are 
rampant in the world. (See Luzzato, 
Derech Hashem IV: 6 ). 

irrgtyB ’“17113 — His paved rooms. 

The translation follows Rashi who 
traces n’glyip to the root mty to spread 


out or over. (See Lev. 26:1 and Toras 
Kohanim ad loc., and Num. 33:52. In 
both places Targum Onkelos, who 
renders rngtcnp pk as a 'stone for 
prostration', seems to concur.) A person 
who prostrates himself is 'spread over' 
the ground. On our verse, however, 
Targum renders: Bedroom. In this he is 
followed by Eliezer of Beaugency who 
renders our phrase: 'a private room 
closed off from prying eyes'. (The root, 
according to this translation, may be 
H3D, to see, thus a room where outsiders 
are not to see.] 

Radak in Sefer HaShorashim relates 
the word to nitpnn nl’qto (Isaiah 
2:16) where it represents the idea of 
ornamentation. Thus imatyio pin 
would be his ornamented room.' This 
would aptly fit the context of the 
previous verse which describes the 
room as having pictures engraved upon 
its walls. This interpretation assumes 
the meaning 'to look at' for the root 
H3\y. An ornament is described as an 
object which people look at and admire. 

unk rtKh 'n — HASHEM does not see 
us. 

The root nto in Scripture can mean 
not only 'to see', but also 'to consider', 
or 'to take an interest'. (See I bn Ezra and 
Ram ban to Gen. 1:4). This is its mean¬ 
ing in our verse. It was not God's ability 
which was in question, but His involve¬ 
ment. The sinners contended that God 
was so far removed from human af- 
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VIII the wall, all around. 11 And seventy men of the elders 
11-13 of the Family of Israel, with Ya'azanyahu ben Shafan 
standing among them, were standing before them, 
each man with his censer in his hand; and a thick 
cloud of incense rose up. 

12 Then He said to me: 'Have you seen, Ben Adam, 
what the elders of the Family of Israel do in the 
darkness, each man in his paved rooms? For they 
say: "HaSHEM does not see us. HaSHEM has 
forsaken the Land." ' ™ And He said to me: 'Turn 


fairs,that it was pointless to turn to Him yiKH nx 'H 3Ty — HASHEM has 
in prayer (Radak). ll] forsaken the Land. 

1. It is tragic when man, in his foolish pride, becomes convinced of his invincibility; it is even 
more tragic when he is so small in his own eyes that he cannot apprehend his own greatness. 
Steeped in the pernicious beliefs of the idol cult, thinking themselves at the mercy of cosmic 
forces which controlled their destiny, the people had become desensitized to their innate 
Godliness. God had introduced Himself to them at the dawn of their history as uc/n rpnx 
rPHK, I shall be [with them ] during this oppression as 1 will be [with them ] during all subse¬ 
quent oppressions (Rashi, Exod. 3:14), But in their present perception of Him, He had changed 
into a cold, impersonal, remote deity, uninvolved with them and inaccessible to them. 

[Rambam Hilchos Teshuvah 3:7, enumerates five of the most serious forms of nirn, 
heresy. The first four deal with misconceptions concerning the nature of God: His existence; 
His uniqueness; His incorporeality; and His eternity. The fifth kind of heretic is one who 
solicits celestial bodies to act as intermediaries between himself and God, thus implying that 
man is incapable of praying directly to God. Man's inability to apprehend his own Godliness, 
is no less a heresy than his inability to know God as He wishes Himself to be known.] 

Thus it came about that men, reared in the philosophy of the idolators, considered it sinful 
and disrespectful to turn to God for their own mundane and seemingly insignificant needs 
(D'rashos haRan , Drush 9). 

Radak (II Kings 17:27) demonstrates that even in the worst times Israel never forgot its true 
heritage. They always remembered the God of their fathers. Their mistake was that they 
thought Him too far removed from mundane affairs, and that He could be approached only 
through an intermediary. Thus, incidents like the following became possible. 

— Ravshake, the Assyrian general, found a receptive and sympathetic audience, when he 
argued ( Isaiah 36:7) that Israel could not expect God's help and intervention because 
Chizkiyahu had offended Him by removing the (idolatrous) *high places and altars' from the 
land. 

— The people said: ‘Abraham was one and he inherited the Land; but we are many, the 
Land is given to us for inheritance' (33:24). Tosefta Sota (6:5), explains: If Abraham who 
served only one God inherited the Land, we who serve many gods should surely inherit the 
Land. If Abraham who sacrificed only one son inherited the Land, we who sacrifice our sons 
and daughters should surely inherit the Land. 

— Jeremiah ( Jeremiah Ch. 44) rebukes the pitiful remnant of Jews, who fled to Egypt after 
the holocaust, for worshiping the heavenly hosts. They defy him with the argument that 
precisely such worship had always ensured Israel's well being. Only after idolatry was 
eradicated [presumably referring to Yoshiyahu's reforms] had troubles and exile overtaken 
the country. 

To such depths had Israel fallen! It is against the background of these beliefs that our verse 
must be understood. 
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An explanatory phrase. HASHEM 
does not see because He has forsaken 
the Land (Metzudas David). 

14. rnlDyn br< -iv/k 'n np nji? _ 
The door of the northern gate of the 
House of HASHEM. 

He was brought into the courtyard 
proper, to a gate which led into the 
northern wall of the bmn, Temple 
building (Rashi). 

nnnrr rik manp — Causing the Tammuz 
to cry. 

The translation follows Rashi, who, 
(with Radak and Metzudas David) com¬ 
ments that the Tammuz was an idol that 
was made in such a way that it could ap¬ 
pear to cry, as if begging for sacrifices. 
Its eyes were made of soft lead. When a 
fire was kindled inside the idol, the eyes 
melted, giving the appearance of tears 
rolling down its face. 

Other explanations of the passage, 
however, avoid the implication of such 
flagrant desecration of the Temple 
courtyard. 

— Rambam (Moreh Nevuchim 3:29) 
tells of a heathen custom that the first 
day of the month of Tammuz was 
observed as a day of mourning to com¬ 
memorate the death of a 'prophet 7 
named Tammuz who had been executed 
for advocating the worship of constella¬ 


tions. Rambam makes special mention 
of the fact that the mourning was done 
by women. (See Moreh Nevuchim ed. 
Kapach, Jerusalem 1972, p.333, foot¬ 
note 74.) [Since v. 1 dates Yechezkel's 
visions in the sixth month, (i.e. Elul) we 
must assume that he was shown events 
which were not actually taking place at 
that moment. This would be another ex¬ 
ample of prophetic vision dealing with 
essentials rather than with actualities as 
discussed above.] 

— Radak in one explanation takes 
Tammuz not as the name of an idol, but 
as a noun meaning 'burning'. The 
women mourned the many children 
who were burned as sacrifices to idols. 

— Harav Breuer, takes note of 
modern research which identifies the 
Tammuz as the pagan idol of rebirth 
and growth. He was said to be born 
every spring when nature regenerated 
itself, and to die with the advent of 
summer when the burning heat of the 
sun destroyed much of spring's rebirth. 
The custom was to mourn his annual 

'death'. 

* 

15. nbkn nlb^a nlayin — Greater 
abominations than these. 

The three previous desecrations had 
been described as nlVia nlayin, great 
abominations. There was no indication 
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VIII again — you will see great abominations which they 
14-16 do/ 

14 So He brought me to the door of the northern 
gate of the House of HaSHEM and see there! the 
women sit causing the Tammuz to cry. 15 And He 
said to me: 'Did you see, Ben Adam? Turn again — 
you will see greater abominations than these/ 

16 Then He brought me to the inner courtyard of 
the House of HaSHEM, and see! at the door of 
HaSHEM's Temple, between the entrance-hall and 
the altar were some twenty-five men, their backs to 
HaSHEM's Temple and their faces eastwards, and 


that any one of them was worse than the 
others. The prophet will now be shown 
horrors exceeding all previous ones. 

Indeed the shame to be described 
seared a lasting mark upon Israel's con¬ 
science. Of all the sins committed dur¬ 
ing the tragic closing years of the First 
Temple, it was this one which was 
singled out for remembrance during the 
period of the Second Temple. 

The Mishnah in Succa (5lb) 
describes how the rQNlttfn ma nntptp, 
the Rejoicing Attending the Drawing of 
Water was performed during Smccos: 
'... when they reached the gate which 
leads out to the east they turned their 
faces from east to west and said: 'Our 
fathers who were in this place stood 
with their backs toward the Temple of 
the Lord and their faces towards the 
east, and they worshipped the sun 
towards the east; but as for us, our eyes 
are turned to the Lord.' Rabbi Judah 
said: They used to repeat the phrase and 
say: "We are the Lord's and our eyes are 
turned to the Lord".' 

16. 'n ma iyn btr. — To the 

inner courtyard of the House of 
HASH EM . 

Yechezkel, who was already in the 
courtyard (u.14), was now moved from 


the northern site, to the east. [The Tem¬ 
ple entrance was to the east. The Holy 
of Holies (and therefore the nrau/, the 
Divine Presence ) was in the west.]. The 
prophet was brought between the altar 
and the entrance-hall leading into the 
Temple building. 

ontpya — Some twenty-five 

men. 

We meet these twenty-five men once 
more in 11:1. There they are, 'twenty- 
five men , not 'some twenty-five men'. 
At this point their number is approx¬ 
imated because it is less significant to 
identify them accurately than to 
recognize the enormity of their act. In 
Ch. 11, however, their opinions are dis¬ 
cussed; in that context each is important 
as an individual (Harav Breuer). 

nntp orroai ti ba^n bi< DirnrtN — Their 
backs to HASHEM's Temple and their 
faces eastwards. 

The end of the verse tells why they 
faced eastwards. They were worshiping 
the sun. Why was it necessary to relate 
that their backs were towards God's 
Temple? In the seemingly superfluous 
phrase, Y oma 77a detects an indication 
of how these people had finally dredged 
the depths of obscene insolence: This 
teaches us that they uncovered 
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themselves and evacuated downwards'* 
The hideously degrading Pe'or worship 
(see comm, to 20:23) had finally found 
its way into God's Temple. 

orPinn^n nnrp — And they 
destructively bow. 

A combination of two roots: nnttf, to 
bow and nntO, to destroy. As they 
bowed down to the sun, they were 
destroying the Temple (Rashi) (or 
perhaps themselves, see below comm, to 
v. 17). 

utnytb — To the sun. 

Life on earth is supported by, and 
dependent upon, the sun. Its iron laws 
bind earth to an unchanging orbit, dic¬ 
tating times and seasons, warmth and 
light, growth and decay. God called the 
sun and its attendant solar system, 
rulers of day and night (Gen. 1:16); 

nnn, beneath the sun , is 
the all-inclusive phrase used by Scrip¬ 
ture to describe the whole of physical 
existence (e.g. Koheles 1:3) (Maharal, 
Tif'eres Y israel 4). 

Time is the great challenger to the 
concept of a finite world, begun by 
God's free untrammeled will and ending 
with the withdrawal of God's favor. 
Determined by the inexorable, un¬ 
deviating motion of celestial bodies 
around the sun with no apparent begin¬ 
ning and no discernable end, time func¬ 
tions without revealing the hand of God 
which ordains it. God 'hid' Himself 
behind a veil of 'natural law' when He 
made the world; this sun-determined 
time, more than any other factor, se^ns 
to challenge His Providence (based on 
Harav Yitzchak Hutner's Pachad 
Y itzchak, Rosh Hashana 27). 


Thus the Shechinah in the west, and 
the sun in the east are the two seemingly 
irreconcilable poles upon the axis of 
human experience. In fact, however, 
they are not diametrically opposite poles 
at all; that time itself can be sanctified is 
the subject of God's first command to 
Knesses Yisrael (Ex. 12:2. Pachad 
Yitzchak loc. cit.). The people had not 
learned that lesson. By turning their 
backs to the Shechinah and bowing to 
the sun, they proclaimed their belief in a 
blind determinism from which God's 
Providence was excluded. 

17. rrnrn mab bpin - Is it too trivial 
for the Family of Judah. 

The syntax is extremely difficult. 

Rashi and M etzudas David render: 
Are the evils which they have done out¬ 
side the Temple (i.e. filling the Land 
with injustice) not enough for them, 
that they also come into the Temple to 
anger me? In this rendering mtpn 
*Jp‘>y5nb describes all four abomina¬ 
tions mentioned in the chapter, [the idol 
at the entrance gate; the elders in their 
paved rooms, the women bemoaning 
the Tammuz; and the twenty-five men 
bowing to the sun] and D’nbty Dini ... is 
a new thought. 

Eliezer of Beaugency and Malbim 
have original ways of rendering Darn 
trnbU/ ... (see below) and in their 
translation the verse speaks with that 
thought: Is it not enough that they have 
committed so many sins, i.e. desecrated 
My House and in addition filled the 
Land with injustice that now they also 
rnlnjn ni< mnbu/ ... ? 

In Harav Brewer's view this verse ad¬ 
dresses itself to the obscene horror 
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VIII they destructively bow eastward to the sun. 

17 17 He said to me: 'Did you see, Ben Adam? Is it too 

trivial to the Family of Judah to prevent their doing 
the abominations that they have committed here — 
that they have filled the land with injustice, and 
they yet return to anger Me? See them! they hurl their 


described in the previous verse. God 
cries out to the prophet: 'Were the 
previous three abominations [the idol at 
the Temple entrance; the elders grovel¬ 
ing in front of the graven images; the 
women bemoaning the Tammuz] not 
enough? These acts alone would 
guarantee the collapse of Jerusalem's 
social structures, [o»n ynxn n# ik 1 ?)? ■»:?, 
for they have filled the land with in¬ 
justice. (See comm, to 7:11). The idea is 
the same one as expressed in Gen . 6:11: 

'And the earth was corrupt before God 
and the earth was filled with injustice '. 
Hirsch comments: When the world is 
corrupt before God all the human in¬ 
stitutions and laws of society cannot 
prevent society in general from going to 
ruin. The erosion of this social structure 
is guaranteed with the absence of sanc¬ 
tions imposed by a life oriented towards 
the striving for holiness]. Why then do 
My people continue to anger Me with 
this ultimate degradation? Why do they 
allow their humanity to be destroyed 
(see above v. 16 on orninnuh?) by sink¬ 
ing to the levels of an animal? 

0 >?n yiKn nt< wbp p — That they have 
filled the land with injustice. 

See Commentary to 7:11. 

dsk Sk mlra?n nK oTibltf oam — See 

w - t : - v : ▼ ■ i 

them! they hurl their shame against 
their face. 

Targum's rendering of rnlQT as 
Knrn, shame, is not literal (Radakj. He 
uses it to avoid explicating the obscenity 
of the actual meaning. 


fensive connotation can be seen from 

the Mesorah which lists the word D9K, 

▼ - 

their face as one of the eighteen ’’Jipn 
Dnaio, emendations of the scribes. Sifre 
(to Num. 10:35) states that the true 
meaning of the word would be ’BN, My 
face, meaning the face of God. 
However, to safeguard God's honor, the 
word was changed to DBN, 'their face', 
so that the offensive connotation not 
refer directly to God. 111 

Targum also changes the singular 
form dbk to the plural ]1rPBK, thus 
altering the meaning from nose to face. 
(Scripture-invariably uses the plural 
□’BN for face, while the singular t]K 
means nose). This change from nose to 
face was made necessary because of 
Targum's insertion of the word shame, 
a condition which is registered on the 
face, not on the nose. 

Literally then the connotation would 
be: 'And see! they hurl the rninT 
against My nose.' 

What is mint? 

T 

Rashi traces the word to the root “iet, 
to sing. In i>.16 we saw that the people 
had uncovered themselves and were 
evacuating downwards towards the 
west, mint is the sound and ugly smell 
which is part of 'breaking the wind' 
[See Aruch on nn]. So also Metzudas 
David. 

Radak also translates mint as an evil 

▼ 

smell (without explaining the 
etymology) and explains that the whole 
phrase is used to describe the evil smel¬ 
ling' [because of its idolatrous source] 
incense which the people were offering 
up (u. 11 ). 


That the phrase has an unusually of- 

1. For an examination of the concept of □‘npiD ppn (Megillah 25b) see Chumash 
Mechokekey Yehudah, Karney Ohr 22 to Gen. 18:13. 
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A number of liturgical poems (D 1 pT , D) 
to Parshas Zachor, identify rniDT as the 
phallus. [See Zera Ephraim to Pesikta 
Rabbasi, Parshas Zachor 117, quoting 
Ra'avan]. Y erushalmi Avoda Zara 3:6 
records that the Baal, who seems to 
have been the idol most popular among 
the Canaanite heathens, was made in 
the shape of a phallus. Thus, in this 
view, not only the service of the Pe'or 
was brought into God's Temple (see 
above comm, to v. 16) but also that of 
the Baal [Harav Breuer). 

The word rnlET also means a branch. 
Eliezer of Beaugency understands its 
use in our verse in that sense. He 
translates: They allow the [evil] 
branches of their vineyard to grow with 


abandon ('□'•nbtt/) in their presence. 
Instead of ridding themselves of their 
evil practices, they retain them and al¬ 
low them to flourish. 

Malbim traces rnlHT to the root *inT, 
to cut off. The verse refers to the in¬ 
ternecine slaughter which was taking 
place within the city: 'And see! they are 
permitting slaughter (rnittT) to rampage 
(OTibty) in the city, to their own ag¬ 
gravation (dsk meaning anger). 

18. •ok mi — Also /. 

The prophet is given to understand 
that the impending destruction cannot 
be avoided. God cannot remain silent in 
the face of the provocations displayed 
to Yechezkel. 



Even as the people, locked in a fool's paradise of delusion concerning their invincibility 
(11:3), continue their normal lives, God's messengers spread through the city, marking it for 
death and destruction. 

The daily Temple service continues; indeed, to the people, the existence of the Temple in 
their midst is an ironclad guarantee against disaster (Jeremiah 7:4). But silently, unbeknown to 
them, the very nature of the Temple is changing. Its soul, the Shechinah, the Divine Presence, 
begins to withdraw, leaving it a lifeless hulk of wood and stone, ready for defilement (v. 7) 


and destruction. 

1. ’’JTip top 5 ] — He called in my ears. 

Because this chapter is a direct con¬ 
tinuation of the previous one, there is 
no need to identify God as the One Who 
'called'. 

bvt| blp — A loud voice. See below. 

"pyn nllpD — Bring near those ap¬ 
pointed over the city. 

The word i:np can be taken as the 
third person plural past tense, Kal, in 
which case the phrase would be 
translated: 'Those who are appointed 
over the city have drawn near; or the 


word may be understood as the 
imperative in the Pi'el, thus: 'Bring near 
(Rashi) or draw near (Metzudas David), 
those who are appointed over the city.' 

[Perhaps the commentators felt that 
the Pi'el, a construction that implies a 
more intense act was indicated by the 
words bna blp, a loud voice.] According 
to this interpretation, Yechezkel was 
permitted to listen to the heavenly voice 
which instructed the angels to proceed 
on their way. God's messengers (or 
angels) do His bidding by listening to 
the 'voice' of His speech (Ps. 103:20). 
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VIII shame in their own face . 18 I, too, will react with fury. 

18 My eye will not spare nor pity. Though they will cry 

in My ears with loud voice — yet I will not hear 
them.' 

IX J“J e ca ^ ec ^ m m y ears a v °i ce > saying: 

1-2 'Bring near those appointed over the city, each 

with his weapon of destruction in his hand.' 

2 And see! six men coming from the way of the up- 


[See Luzzatto, Likkutei Adir Bamorom, 
Y alkut Yedi'os Ha'emes p. 34l.] 

“pyn mips — Those who are appointed 
over the city. 

The word rnp3 can have the meaning 
of fate or visitation (as in Numbers 
16:29); or an appointed official (as in 
44:11). The commentators assume the 
latter meaning [presumably because of 
the next phrase, Each one with his 
weapon ... ]. However Eichah Rabbasi 
2:4 probably had the first meaning in 
mind. The Midrash reads into the use of 
the word nlip?, a hint that the 
catastrophe about to overtake Jerusalem 
was tied to the sin of the Golden Calf 
(Exod. 32), concerning which Moses 
was told: orpby ’rnpDi ’ip3 □I'qi 
□nKUn 'And on the day of My venge¬ 
ance / will visit upon them, their sin' 
(ibid. v. 34). Thus the 'fate' (rnipsp) 
which is now overtaking Jerusalem, is 
that visitation to which they had been 
destined from the very beginning.W 

Who are the 'appointed ones' who are 
summoned to the ci *y ? 

The Talmud (Shabbos 55a) identifies 


them as the six expressions of God's 
fury (see below, v. 2) — destroying mes¬ 
sengers or angels of God, sent to execute 
judgment over the condemned popula¬ 
tion. 

Radak identifies them as the Babylo¬ 
nian generals mentioned in Jeremiah 
39:3. Radak notes that although eight 
generals are mentioned there, one of 
them may have been the supreme com¬ 
mander, and not directly involved in the 
fighting. The eighth would be the 'man 
clothed in linen.' 

[Since the prophet is shown the in¬ 
ner, essential truth, rather than the out¬ 
ward, tangible occurrence (see comm. 
8 :3), the two interpretations are not 
mutually exclusive. Certainly no 
Babylonian general could have con¬ 
quered Jerusalem if he did not personify 
God's own fury.] 

2 . rn$Mc/ rum — And see! Six 

men. 

Who are these six men? Said Rav 
Chisdah: nau/m, rpn^ni ,n»m, qyp 
n^am, (Shabbos 55a). [It is difficult if 
not impossible, to find exact English 


1. While the worship of the Golden Calf was not idolatry in its grossest form (see Ramban ad. 
loc.), it is nevertheless certain that aspects of idol worship were involved (see Y oma 66b and 
Rashi on Exod. 32:20). 

In 20:23 (see also footnote to 6:8-9) we trace the Midrashic idea that the Babylonian exile 
had been predestined from the earliest days of Israel's national existence. Because both the 
first and second generations in the wilderness proved unable to rid themselves of their attach¬ 
ment to idol worship, it became inevitable that the foundations of their future kingdom, 
would not be strong enough to withstand the buffeting of the surrounding cultures. 

In this sense the destruction of the Temple and the exile of the people were indeed ’visita¬ 
tions' of the sin of the Golden Calf. 
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equivalents for these six terms. The first 
three denote forms of Divine anger, the 
other three, forms of Divine destruc¬ 
tion. All are assumed to be Divine mes¬ 
sengers or angels in Talmudic literature. 
For detailed source material see Reuven 
Margalioth: Malachei Elyon, Mossad 
Harav Kook, Jerusalem 1964.] 

ll’byn nyw — The upper gate. 

The name of a Temple gate facing 
northeast, [// Kings 15:35] the direction 
of Babylon (Radak). It was from 
Babylon that the destruction of the 
Temple was to come [compare Jer. 1:13- 
14]. 

’bD — His sledgehammer [lit. 'His 
weapon of shattering] 

I.e. a more exact description of the 
'weapon of destruction' of v. 1. 

D’Ta urab inn Wto — One man 

■ — T * 

among them was clothed in linen. 

Rabbi Vochanan said: This is the 
angel Gabriel, as it is written: And one 
man was among them clothed in linen. 
(Eichah Rabhasi 2:4). [In the book of 
Daniel, Gabriel is described as being 
dressed in linen] (Radak. See also Rashi, 
Y oma 77a). Therefore, the Midrash and 
all other Talmudic sources assume 
the 'man clothed in linen' to be the 
angel Gabriel. [But see Y alkut 
Yechezkel 349]. 

Since the six men were identified by 
name (see above) it would seem that the 
man clothed in linen was a seventh man 
(Radak). 


However, Eichah Rabbasi (ibid.) and 
Y alkut (ibid.) assume him to have been 
among the six: Rabbi Yochanan said 
this refers to Gabriel, th$ fiercest angel 
among them. [However, Y alkut reads: 
This refers to the angel of mercy among 
them, who is Michael] . 

Since Gabriel was among the 'six 
men', he must also have come armed 
with weapons of destruction and shat¬ 
tering (vs. 1 ancf 2). Nevertheless, it is 
clear that his mission was also one of 
mercy, for he is charged with marking 
the righteous people to be spared (u. 4), 
and with guaranteeing that the consum¬ 
ing fire will not be completely destruc¬ 
tive (see below comm, to 10:2,7). 

See also Mechilta to Bo (referring to v. 11 
of our chapter): 'They who were commanded 
to do 'bad' did not report that their mission 
had been accomplished. He, who was com¬ 
manded to do 'good' reported that his mis¬ 
sion had been accomplished. 

Eichah Rabbasi takes note of this dual 
role: This angel functioned in three different 
capacities: Scribe, executioner, and High 
Priest. [He was clothed in linen, the garment 
worn by the High Priest on Yom Kippur.] 
Certainly the High Priest functions at the 
pole opposite to that of the executioner. 111 

That both functions are vested in one 
messenger can best be understood in the 
light of Pesachim 118b which relates 
that when Nebuchadnezzar ordered 
Chananyah, Mishael and Azaryah 
thrown into the fiery furnace, Yurkami 
the angel of hail offered to go down to 
cool the fire. Gabriel said to him: This 


1. Gabriel is the angel of fire (Pesachim 118a, Y oma 21b). It is he who was sent to destroy 
Sodom in Abraham's time (Bava Metzia 86b) and it was he who burned the Assyrian army at 
the gates of Jerusalem (Sanhedrin 95b). This is the capacity (i.e. as a bearer of destroying fire) 
in which the Sages interpret his role in our chapter. (See Tanchuma Tazria 9: 'And so you 
find, when those five angels of destruction came to destroy Jerusalem ... Gabriel was sent with 
them ... (and) God said to Gabriel: Fill your hands with burning coals ... and throw them 
upon the city ...'). Nevertheless, throughout history, it was Gabriel who intervened when 
Israel was in danger (Sanhedrin 26a; also Pesachim 118a). 
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IX per gate which faces northward, each man with his 
2 sledgehammer in his hand. One man among them 

was clothed in linen with the slate of the scribe at his 


would not be a fitting proof of God's 
might, for you are the angel of hail and 
everyone knows that water can ex¬ 
tinguish fire. But if I, the angel of fire, 
go down and cool the inside of the fur¬ 
nace, it will be a miracle within a 
miracle '. So God said to Gabriel 'Go 
down!' 

Thus, a salvation derived from the 
very agency of 'destruction', is imbued 
with a special miraculous dimension. It 
is a ' miracle within a miracle'. 

Throughout this and the next two 
chapters, we perceive a tension between 
God's uncompromising justice, which 
demands complete destruction, and a 
merciful counterforce which moderates 
the implementation of those demands. 

— The city's entire population in¬ 
cluding the righteous people, (see 
comm, to v. 6) is condemned to die — 
yet thousands were eventually spared. 

— Gabriel is commanded to hurl 
burning coals upon the city — but they 
are allowed to 'cool' in his hands for 
many years, in order that the total 
destruction implicit in the original com¬ 
mand, might not take place {comm. Ch. 
10:2,7). 

— In v. 8, Yechezkel reads the un¬ 
folding events as implying the total 
destruction of ' all the remnant of Israel'. 
In His answer (vs. 9-10) God does not 
deny that this is indeed what is about to 
occur. Not until ll:15ff is the prophet 
told that Israel does have a future — 
vested in the communities of the exile. 

That God's mercy is allowed to 
temper His justice is a 'miracle'. That 
the very agent of God's justice becomes 
the instrument of His mercy — is a 
'miracle within a miracle'. It is a state¬ 


ment that Knesses Israel by its very 
nature rejects' destruction. Its eternal 
existence is a 'law of nature', as im¬ 
mutable as the rising and setting of the 
sun (Jeremiah 33:25-26). 

Shabbos 55a identifies one of God's six 
messengers as mpn (see comm.). Tosafos ad. 
loc. notes that Avodah Zarah 4b, interprets 
the verse in Isaiah 27 A, ’b j’K rnpn, I have no 
fury as meaning that God will never have 
non, fury, towards Israel. How then could 
'fury' have been one of His six avenging 
angels? 

The answer would seem to lie in the ten¬ 
sion which we have recognized. The objec¬ 
tive, uncompromising quality of God's 
justice may indeed demand that He invoke 
His all-consuming fury. However, Israel's 
intrinsic oneness with God (see comm. 
below) guarantees its eternal survival pre¬ 
venting God's fury from wreaking complete 
destruction. 

This truth finds its most eloquent ex¬ 
pression in Eichah Rabbasi where the 
roles executioner' and 'high priest' are 
fused in the person of Gabriel. When 
the high priest enters the Holy of Holies 
on Yom Kippur clothed in white linen 
garments, he personifies that inner 
purity of Knesses Israel which makes 
atonement possible because it prevents 
sin from leaving a permanent mark (see 
Maharal, D'rush Na'eh I'Shabbos 
Teshuva; footnote to 3:1; and comm, to 
5 :1). It is at this point of essential 
holiness that an unbreakable mp3 - !, a 
cleaving, between God and Israel takes 
place. Israel must survive, because it is 
one' with God! (Maharal loc. cit.). [By 
combining his role of 'executioner' with 
that of High Priest there is a built-in 
guarantee that even as 'executioner' he 
will never destroy completely.] 111 


1. According to Megillah 3lb, the permeance of the bond between Israel and its Land was 
the subject of the exchange between God and Abraham at the onnarr pa mill, the 'Covenant 
between the Pieces' (Gen. 15:8-9). God promised the Land to Abraham. Abraham asked (v. 8): 
'By what may I know that I will inherit it? God answers (v. 9): 'Take for Me a calf ... 
Recognizing that Abraham could not have doubted God's promise, the Sages comment that 
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"iDbn nopl — With the slate of the 
scribe. 

In addition to his roles as ex¬ 
ecutioner' and high priest' (see above), 
Gabriel also functions as a scribe. Radak 
points out that this activity would ex¬ 
press itself in the 'marks' to be made on 
the foreheads of the men (u. 4). 
Presumably, then, the slate of the scribe 
is representative of all other scribal 
implements, including the pen, which 
would also have been hanging at his 
hips. 

nitfmn nam — The copper altar. 

Shabbos 55a points out that in 
Yechezkel's time the altar in the Temple 
courtyard was made not of copper but 
of stone. (The copper altar of Moses 
had been hidden' by Solomon when it 
proved too small and been replaced by a 
huge stone altar. Rashi ad. loc.). The al¬ 
lusion to copper, then, refers to the cop¬ 
per musical instruments with which the 
Levites accompanied the sacrificial ser¬ 
vice. These Levites were to be the first 
victims ( Rashi ad. loc.). 

Y alkut suggests that special mention 
is made of the altar, in order to 'recall 
the sin of King Achaz.' Impressed by 
the heathen altar which he had seen in 
Damascus, Achaz ordered that a replica 


be placed in the Temple Courtyard (// 
Kings 16:10). It was to serve as the main 
altar while Solomon's altar became 
secondary, — or possibly, may have 
been rendered unfit for use. 

[Perhaps the Sages mean to suggest 
that this craven mimicry of heathen 
worship was an underlying cause of all 
that happened later.] 

3. anan byn nbyj bhnty’ ^nb# — 
Then the Glory of the God of Israel rose 
up from the Cheruv. 

From upon the lid [of the Ark] where 
the Shechinah had rested up to now; it 
began a gradual, ten-stage withdrawal 
from the Temple. This is the first stage 
[of withdrawal]: from the Cheruv to the 
threshold of the Holy of Holies (Rashi). 
[See Pref. Remarks to Ch. 1]. 

Rashi interprets the word an:? as 
symbolic of the entire Kapores. [The 
Kapores, the lid of the ark had two 
Cheruvim, childlike figures ( Chagiga 
13b) fashioned from its two ends. They 
stood facing each other across the ark, 
with wings stretched upwards covering 
the Kapores (Exod. 25:18-20)]. 

[The use of the singular word Cheruv as a 
collective noun, denoting the two Cheruvim, 
is unique. Perhaps it was chosen to reflect the 


Abraham questioned only the permanence of the gift (see Maharal Gevuras Hashem 8). How 
could he know that his children would never sin so grievously as to lose their right to the 
Land? God answered: 'In the merit of the sacrifices'. Maharal (loc. cit.) explains God's answer. 
Sin does not become an integral part of Israel's being, for if it did, sacrifices could never 
achieve atonement. Sin cannot besmirch the essential core of Israel's purity. Thus, they will 
never sink to a level at which their ties to the Land would be permanently sundered. 

The events recorded in Chs. 8-12, which show that even in the face of God's raging fury 
Israel will survive, are the fulfillment of that prophecy. 
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IX hips. And they came and stood by the copper altar. 

3-4 3 Then the glory of the God of Israel rose up from 

atop the cheruv on which it had been to the threshold 
of the House; and He called to the man clothed in 
linen, on whose hips was the slate of the scribe . 4 And 
HASHEM said to him: 'Pass in the midst of the city , in 


tradition, (Y oma 54b) that 'when the gentiles to 7:4 for an elaboration of this theme) thus 
entered the Temple they found the Cheruvim forming a complete unity, which symbolized 
locked in each other's embrace', {see footnote the essential oneness of God and Israel] 111 

1. Not all commentators agree that the Cheruvim which embraced one another were those 
that were above the Ark. Reference could be to the Krniyi D’nnn, the Cheruvim painted on 
the Temple walls. ('See Rifua to Bava Basra 99a, and Rashi, Y oma loc. cit.) 

The Talmud ( Rosh Hashanah 31a) details the ten stages of the withdrawal. However, there 
are a number of variant readings of the passage in Rosh Hashanah (which is paralleled in 
Avos d'Rabbi Nosson 34:6), see commentators to both places and Dikdukei Sofrim. Rashi's 
reading is as follows: 

Rav Yehudah bar Idi said in the name of Rabbi Yochanan: . . . The Shechinah travelled [in] 
ten stages as shown by Scriptures from the Kapores to the Cheruv; from the Cheruv to the 
Miftan (threshold); from the Miftan to the Chatzer (courtyard) ... 

There, the Talmud quotes our verse to illustrate the second of the ten stages (i.e. from the 
Cheruv to the Miftan , — see Rashi, there). This does not accord with Rashi on our verse which 
states that our verse describes the first of the ten stages. 

In another discrepancy with his commentary to our verse, Rashi there (Rosh Hashanah loc. 
cit.) explains Cheruvim as one of the two Cheruvim which King Solomon had made (/ Kings 
6:23), rather than the Cheruvim of the Kapores. 

According to Rashi in Rosh Hashanah then, the sequence of events was as follows: The 
Shechinah was originally ensconced on the Kapores between the two Cheruvim (Exodus 
25:22). At some time, it moved onto one of Solomon's Cheruvim. From there it moved to the 
threshold of the Holy of Holies, and it was this second move which is described in our chapter. 

The sequence of events described by Rashi in Rosh Hashanah, seems to be borne out by our 
tradition concerning the fate of the Ark. 

Although it is certain that there was no ark in the Holy of Holies of the Second Temple 
(Yoma 2lb), there is a difference of opinion concerning the fate of the Ark during the twilight 
years of the First Temple (Yoma 53b). According to one opinion it was buried by King 
Yoshiyahu (ibid. 52b) in anticipation of the destruction; according to another, it was carried to 
Babylon together with Yehoyachin's exile. 

Thus, at the time of Yechezkel's vision (the sixth year of Yehoyachin's exile — 8:1) the Ark 
was no longer in the Temple, and Yechezkel could not have seen the Shechinah withdraw 
from it. 

[Rashi on Yechezkel, according to whom the prophet saw the withdrawal from the Kapores 
(see comm.) would include this vision with those symbolic ones which in their external form, 
were no longer true in Yechezkel's time. — See comm, to 8:5. Alternately, it might be sug¬ 
gested that Rashi may have known of opinions not recorded in the Talmud — perhaps 
Midrashic — according to whom, the Ark was still in the Temple at that time]. 

The sequence of events which suggests itself is thus as follows: 

Either in Yoshiyahu's reign through burial, or later through exile (when the gentiles saw the 
Cheruvim embracing — see comm.) the Ark was removed from the Holy of Holies. This was 
the moment at which the Shechinah left its seat on the Kapores and came to rest upon one of 
Solomon's Cheruvim. 

In our chapter, Yechezkel was shown how the Shechinah withdrew from that Cheruv some 
five years before the final destruction. 
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4. o’b^ni 1^3 "I’VC T n 3 — f ^ e 
midst of the city, in the midst of 
Jerusalem. 

Radak notes the apparent redun¬ 
dancy. Although we know that the 
'city' is Jerusalem, the prophet stresses 
it in order to highlight the sadness of the 
fact that the very city which God had 
chosen as the dwelling place of His 
Shechinah, was to suffer destruction. 
(See comm, to 8:6). 

in Jrnnni — And mark a sign. 

The root mn is only found once more 
in Scripture (/ Samuel 21:14). Its mean¬ 
ing is to make a mark or sign. [We dis¬ 
count Job 31:35 which many commen¬ 
tators trace to a different root.] 

The Sages ( Shabbos 55 a) interpret 
the word in in our verse as a proper 
noun — the last letter of the Aleph Beis, 
meaning that the sign with which the 
people were marked was the letter tav. 

The passage in Shabbos reads: Why a 


tav? [Note that the Talmud assumes 
that both the righteous and the sinners 
were marked with a tav, the former in 
ink, and the latter in blood. The follow¬ 
ing explanations must be understood 
within that framework.] 

— Rav said: Tav — You shall live, tav 
— You shall die (i.e. the letter tav, n, 
used as a prefix indicates the second 
person future tense. Thus, rnnn, you 
shall live, rnnn, you shall die. The dif¬ 
ferentiation between the signs of death 
and that of life was indicated by the use 
of blood and ink respectively (see 
below). 

— Shmuel said: nl3K niDt npn, the 
merit of the Fathers has been used up, 
i.e. the salvation of the righteous must 
be deserved in their own merit, since 
nl^K ni3i, the merit of the fathers, was 
no longer available. The wicked who 
had no personal merit would, therefore, 
be destroyed (Maharsha — but see foot¬ 
note ). tl! 


1. [For treatment of the problems arising from the concept that the nl3K niDT may have been 
used up, see: Tosafos (ad. loc.); Maharsha, Chidushei Aggadah (ad. loc., to yipln nin'n 
nr<?]5); Sefas Ernes (Exodus for the year 5645); Michtav Me'Eliyahu v. 1. p. 14 (London 
5715); Pachad Y itzchak, Pesach 65.) 

Maharsha leaves unexplained why Shmuel deems the tav an apt sign. Why would the 
righteous people be marked with a sign which symbolizes what would not save them (merit of 
the fathers), rather than their own merit which was in fact the basis of their salvation? 

Rashi on the Torah may yield a different interpretation. 

As an introduction to the ‘Thirteen Attributes of Mercy', which Moses was taught after 
having obtained forgiveness for the sin of the Golden Calf, God said to him (Exodus 33:19): 7 
shall cause all My goodness to pass before you'. To this Rashi comments: '... for when you 
needed to implore Me to have mercy on Israel, you mentioned the merit of the fathers thinking 
that if the merit of the fathers is used up, there is no more hope. Now I will pass the complete 
attribute of My goodness before you ... to teach you the order of prayer, even if the merit of 
the fathers is finished ... for My mercies never cease'. 

In Deut. 32:35 a time is foretold when God will punish Israel when ‘their foot slips' i.e. 
when the merit of the fathers, upon which they rely, will have ceased' (Rashi). 

In v. 36 the Torah goes on to say, how, after this occurrence God will see Israel's helpless¬ 
ness and 'repent' on their destruction. 

Thus, both passages demonstrate the special relationship between God and Israel 
guaranteeing the unchanging mercy and love of God even when Israel will have sunk so low 
that even the merit of the fathers is of no avail. 

Th is, then, would be the meaning of the Tav in Shmuel's opinion. With the imprint of the 
Tav upon their forehead, God testifies that despite the unhappy fact that the merit of the 
fathers was mpn, come to an end, His undying love would result in their salvation. 
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IX the midst of Jerusalem, and mark a sign on the 
4 foreheads of the men who sigh and groan for all the 

abominations that are done within it.' 


— Rabbi Yochanan said: mDT prm 
niDK, Let the merit of the Fathers cause 
favor, i.e. to be saved in the merit of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, one's ac¬ 
tions must indicate that he is indeed 
their descendant. Thus, the righteous 
people, who could be looked upon as 
true descendants of the Patriarchs, 
would be saved; but not the wicked 
(Maharsha). 

— Reish Lakish says: Tav is the last 
letter of God's seal. [God's seal is said to 
be npK, truth]. The implication is that 
the letter Tav in ink or blood, would 
testify to the justice of the people's fate. 

— Rabbi Shmuel ben Nachmani said: 
These are the people who kept the 
Torah from Aleph to Tav (i.e. from the 
beginning to the end). The implication 
for the wicked people is that they 
desecrated that same Torah from the 
beginning to the end (Maharsha). 

DViwm DTUMn — The men 

who sigh and groan. 

God said to Gabriel: Go and mark the 
foreheads of the righteous men with a 
tav of ink so that the messengers of 
destruction shall not have power over 
them; and the foreheads of the wicked 
people with a tav of blood, so that the 
messengers of destruction shall have 
power over them. 

The simple meaning of the verse is that the 
righteous men were to be marked for salva¬ 
tion, but there is no mention of marking the 
wicked men for destruction. The Sages ap¬ 
parently base their interpretation on the 
redundancy of the second word, O'pjKJ. It is 
taken as referring to the death throes of the 
wicked people — as in 26:15 and Jeremiah 
51:52. (See Tosafos and Maharsha ad. loc.). 

God's Attribute of Justice' said to 
Him: 'Master of the world! Why are 


these different from those?' He 
answered: 'These are completely 
righteous people and those completely 
wicked'. So Justice said: 'Were they [the 
righteous] not able to protest?' God 
answered: It is clear to Me that their 
protests would have been ignored'. 
Justice said: Master of the world! If it 
was clear to You, was it clear to them? 

(Shabbos 55a). 

This passage provides the back¬ 
ground for our understanding of this 
section. There were people in Jerusalem 
who were completely righteous', and 
God intended that they should be 
spared. The accuser (in the form of 
God's attribute of Divine Justice) would 
not relent in his charge that even the 
'completely righteous' had forfeited 
their claim to special protection by hav¬ 
ing failed to protest against evil. [1) 

The Talmud goes on to relate that 
God acceded to this argument: Rav 
Achah ben Chaninah said: 'Never [ex¬ 
cept in this unique instance] did God ut¬ 
ter a good intention, and then recant.' 
He ordered the messengers to begin the 
slaughter with the righteous people 
(based on v. 6, see comm, ad loc.). 

It is significant that the original in¬ 
tention to spare these 'completely 
righteous people' was not based on the 
blamelessness of their lives, but because 
they 'sighed and groaned because of all 
the abominations'. Furthermore, it 
seems that the inadequacy of this very 
'sighing and groaning' was the object of 
the accusers criticism. The disapproval 
remained internal; it did not express 
itself in actual protest against the 
abominations. 

The explanation for this must be 
sought in the words of Vilna Gaon in 


1. According to Avodah Zarah 4a, their failure to protest put them into a category of p 1 * 7 !* 
iim irKW, a zaddik who is not completely righteous. A p'lX, a completely righteous 
person, will never be included even in a communal decree. This explains Abraham's interces¬ 
sion for the righteous people of Sodom. 
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Even Shleimah, that when God's decree 
is directed against the total community, 
then even its righteous members will be 
included in the decree (see below v. 6, 
see also Bava Kamma 60a). 

For an elaboration of this far reaching con¬ 
cept, see Rabbi Elchanan Wasserman in 
Kouefz Ma'amarim (Jerusalem 5723, p. 37). 
Further references are: Bava Kama 60a; 
Tosafos and Ran to Ta'anis 21b (see 
Shulchan Aruch, Orech Chayim 57 6:3); Sifri 
to Deut. 32:25; Shabbos 32a; Sforno to Ex¬ 
odus 12:13. 

Righteous people are considered a 
part of the community and thus, liable 
to its common fate, unless they separate 
themselves from it. Originally, it was 
deemed sufficient that they 'sighed and 
groaned/ thus demonstrating disap¬ 
proval. Justice claimed, however, that as 
long as they failed to protest actively, 
they remained part of the community — 
and thus were culpable together with 
the sinners. 

5. noK nbKbi — Then to these He said. 

Gabriel, in his capacity as scribe had 
marked all the people with the ap¬ 
propriate sign. The other six (or five — 
see above) messengers were told to pass 
through the city and execute the judg¬ 
ments without mercy. 

Olnn bis — Let your eyes neither 

spare. 

This is another example of irrizn-ip. 
That is that the word is spelled one way 
(by — meaning: 'on') and pronounced 
another (bK — meaning: 'do not'). In 
comm, to 7:21 we discussed the idea 
that the the written word, being 


more 'remote' from the reader would 
tend to describe the inner meaning, 
while the np would deal with the actual 
occurrence. Radak's rendering of our 
verse bears out this interpretation: He 
explains the spelling by as implying ... 
smite those on whom you would or¬ 
dinarily have mercy — and certainly 
those who truly deserve their fate. The 
meaning of the pronunciation is: Do 
not have mercy. Thus, the spelling 
describes the inner feeling of the mes¬ 
sengers, while the pronunciation 
describes the deed they were called 
upon to perform. 

6. D’lpji qui nbinzn nna ]pT — Old 
man, young man and maiden, children 
and women. 

See comm, to v. 4. The decree had 
been issued against the community 
rather than against individuals. There¬ 
fore, even innocent people were to be 
included, unless they had specifically 
removed themselves from the sinful 
community. 

[An analogous passage may be found in 
Deut. 32:25: Outside, the sword bereaves; 
indoors , terror — the young man and the 
maiden, the suckling and the aged. 

Sifri (ad. loc.) remarks: oi — You 

have caused Me to send forth My 
[punishing] hands against My chosen ones, 
(mn^, a young man, is read as *vna, a chosen 
one.) ... 

nbin} oa, these are the ones who are 
blameless, like a maiden who has never sin¬ 
ned. 

p3l\ they drink the words of the Torah, as 
a suckling drinks at his mother's breast. 

rixu/ umn oy, do not read the aged, 
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IX 5 Then to these He said in my hearing: 'Follow him 

5-6 through the city and strike. Let your eye neither 

spare nor show mercy. 6 Old man, young man and 

maiden, children and women, massacre to utter 
destruction. But any man upon whom is the sign do 
not approach. And begin from My Sanctuaryso 
they began with the old men who were in front of the 
House. 


but Yeshivah. This teaches us that 

they sat in the Yeshivah (i.e. to teach Torah). 

Thus, we see that destruction which is 
decreed upon a community will sweep up the 
innocent together with the guilty.] 

lu/an bn inn r»by W* b3 by) — But 
any man upon whom is the sign — do 
not approach. 

The people who had 'sighed and 
groaned' about the abominations, thus 
excluding themselves from the com¬ 
munity of sinners, are to be spared. 

ibrrn ’tt/nprani — And begin from My 
Sanctuary. 

The people who served idols within 
the Temple confines (Ch. 8) created the 
greatest ny/n bibn, desecration of God's 
Name , and are therefore to be killed 
first (Radak). 

Eliezer of Beaugency, according to 
the simple meaning of the verse, sees a 
parallel between this verse and Exod. 
21:14 which reads: 'From My altar you 
shall take him [the murderer] to die'. 
The altar does not provide a sanctuary 
from punishment. Thus, too, our verse 
teaches, that the idol worshippers are to 
be killed even though they were in the 
Bais Hamikdash. 

However, the Sages ( Shabbos 55a) 
read this phrase as the point at which 
God accedes to the argument of the At¬ 
tribute of Justice (see above) and agrees 
that even the nnin* the com¬ 

pletely righteous people, should not be 
spared, because, although they had 
sighed and groaned', they had not 
protes ted. 


Rav Yoseph taught: 'Do not read 
i y/npn, My Sanctuary, but ’tt/nipra, My 
holy ones. These are the men who kept 
the whole Torah from aleph to tav. 
[Perhaps Rav Yoseph based the need to 
reinterpret the word on the unexpected 
sequence of the phrases. Were ’tf/npram 
ibrrn to be understood in its simple 
meaning (see above), then it should 
have appeared earlier in the verse im¬ 
mediately after the command to kill the 
old men. It seems incongruous that it is 
placed only after the declaration that the 
righteous bearers of the 'sign' be spared. 
Therefore, Rav Yoseph interprets it as a 
change of heart', calling for punish¬ 
ment to be visited even upon those 
righteous people who failed to protest 
the sins of the community.] 

Thus, even the onim D’pny are to be 
killed, and in fact they are to be the very 
first victims of the slaughter [see Bava 
Kama 60a: Rabbi Y onasan said: 
'Punishments come to the world only 
because of the wicked, but they accost 
the righteous people first'. Maharal, 
Chidushei Aggadah, Shabbos ad. loc. 
discusses this concept]. 

rpnn ^pb nym D-opTn ibmi — So 

they began with the old men who were 
in front of the house. 

Radak and Metzudas David identify 
these 'old men' as the seventy men men¬ 
tioned in 8:11. 

If i y/npnn is to be understood as Rav 
Yoseph takes it (see above), then the 
rvan ’Job ny/K D'op?, are the elders of the 
Sanhedrin, the High Court, which had 
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its seat in the Temple (Maharsha Shab- 
bos ad. loc.). 

7. rnan DK ikbu — De/i/e fhe House. 

Do not allow concern for the defile¬ 
ment of the Temple to deter you from 
killing people even in the Temple con¬ 
fines; it has already been defiled by the 
idol worship which had taken place 
there (Radak). 

D’bbn nnynn nK iK^ni — And fill the 
courtyards with slain men. 

I.e., the various courtyards which 
comprised the Temple grounds (Radak). 

8. ’ok ik^/k 31 onisns ’no — It was 
while they slew and l [alone] was left. 

Radak reads "iKtt>K3i as a combination 
of two forms. “'iKttfKl — And l remained 
(Kal, first person, future) and iKttf3i — 
And he was left (Nif'al, passive voice, 
third person, past). The fusion of the 
two forms conveys a dual message: He 
remained in the courtyard of the Tem¬ 
ple after the divine messengers had left 
(as they were told to do in the previous 
verse); he was the only person in the 
courtyard who was left alive. Only he 
had been marked with the saving tav 
mark. (This seems the implication of the 
Nif'al form). 

nbsto — And I threw myself. 

The translation indicates a pur¬ 
poseful preparation for prayer. This in¬ 


terpretation follows Ramban to Gen. 
17:3. (See comm., ArtScroll ed. there). 

nnK — Alas! Targum renders it as a re¬ 
quest; 'Accept my prayer'. 

nnKiif/ S3 dk nnK n’ntfnn *n •oik nnK 
Shny/ 1 — Alas! my Lord, HASHEM / 
ELOHIM, are You destroying the entire 
remnant of Israel? 

How can it be Your intention to 
destroy the entire remnant of Israel, 
when even Your Justice is only an out¬ 
ward manifestation of Your Mercy? 
(Harav Breuer) [This is the meaning of 
the Four-Letter Name, vocalized to read 
Elohim — see comm, to 2:4). 

Sk-iut* nnKitl Sd n k — The entire rem- 

•’ r : • • •’ ▼ 

nant of Israel. 

Although only the fate of Jerusalem 
was depicted in Yechezkel's vision, the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were in fact the 
whole remnant of Israel' since all the 
rest of the people had either been killed 
or exiled (Radak). 

Da'as Sofrim suggests that Yechezkel 
may have thought that with Jerusalem's 
downfall, the exiled community in 
Babylon would also disintegrate. Indeed 
the miraculous regenerative power of 
exile (see comm, to 6:7-9) was not ver¬ 
balized to the prophet until 11:14-16. 
Until Yechezkel had learned that lesson, 
there was every reason for him to think 
that the exiled community could survive 
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IX 7 So He said to them: 'Defile the House and fill the 

7-9 courtyards with slain men . Get out!' So they went 
out and slayed in the city. 

8 It was while they slew and I alone was left, that l 
threw myself down upon my face and I cried and 
said: 'Alas, my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM are You 
destroying the entire remnant of Israel as You pour 
out Your anger on Jerusalem?' 

9 Then He said to me: 'The iniquity of the Family 
of Israel and Judah is exceedingly great: the Land was 
filled with bloodshed, and the city was filled with in- 


only as long as it had ties to a vibrant, 
living national entity in its homeland. 

Thus, the downfall of Jerusalem 
seemed to presage the obliteration of 
Israel as a nation. 

9" 10. In response to Yechezkers 
anguished cry, God answers that He 
cannot have mercy on them, nor spare 
them, because their sin was exceedingly 
great, their land was filled with 
bloodshed, and Jerusalem with in¬ 
justice. 

In context, we would have expected 
God's answer to center on the flagrant 
idol worship which Yechezkel had been 
brought to Jerusalem to witness (see 
previous chapter). Nowhere was it 
hinted that God's wrath was directed to 
the interpersonal relationships of the 
people. 

The passage recalls Bereishis Rabbah 
38:6, where the Sages explain that the 
niban in, the Generation of the 
Dispersion , which built the Tower of 
Babel, were not punished as severely as 
the biaan "iVi, the Generation of the 
Flood , because the former lived in peace 
with one another while the latter fought 
among themselves. The Midrash reads: 
'Rebbi said: Great is peace! For even 
when Israel serves idols, if they are at 
peace with one another, God says: I 
cannot rule over (punish) them ...' 


God's answer to Yechezkel would 
thus be, that the bloodshed and injustice 
in Jerusalem precluded the exercise of 
mercy. Therefore, they would be 
punished in full measure for the idol 
worship in their midst. 

If our understanding of this passage 
is correct, then special significance at¬ 
taches to the Midrash in Eichah Rabbasi 
4:9 (quoted in Y alkut). The Midrash 
remarks that our verse contains a more 
severe stricture “ito? Ttopa bill — ex¬ 
ceedingly great — than that recorded 
concerning the sins of Sodom (DnNyni 
“I/O? rn?3 “O). Why then was Sodom 
punished with complete destruction 
while a remnant was saved from 
Jerusalem? The Midrash answers that 
the people of Jerusalem even during the 
worst horrors of starvation, remained 
sensitive to one another's needs. When 
they were reduced to cannibalism, in the 
final throes of the siege, they would 
share their dreadful meal with others 
[see Rashi to Sanhedrin 104b.] 

Thus, while it was their fighting and 
quarreling which had brought disaster 
upon them, nevertheless, in the worst 
moments their innate love for one 
another asserted itself. 

9. cnT yiKn Kbnni — The Land was 
filled with bloodshed. 

The meaning is that it was filled with 
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murderers, [d^t = ’3?1tt>, shed- 

ders of blood] (Radak). 

nun — Injustice. 

A unique form of the verb nua, to in¬ 
cline. 

ywn nN *n my hen “q — For they said: 
HASHEM has forsaken the Land. 

See comm, to 8:12. 

10. 'py oinn kS mi — And l, too — 
My eye will not spare. 

Just as they did not pity one another, 
so I will not pity them (Radak). 

’nm ntpK"i3 D3"n — / have placed their 
way upon their head. 

I.e., I have brought them to account 
for their misdeeds. See comm, to 7:3. 


11. ■u^mar bb? TPury — I have 
done as all You commanded me. 

I have marked the people who were to 
be marked (Radak). 

In the np, reading of the text, the 
word bb?, as all, is added — bbb ’JVWy 
’an^y "npN, / have done as all You have 
commanded me. [Perhaps the dual form 
hints at the tradition of the Sages (v. 6) 
that the marked people were also to be 
killed because they had not protested. 
The mna, the written form does not in¬ 
clude bb3 and means: T have done as 
You have commanded', that is I have 
marked the people. The np adds that 
subsequently even those people were 
killed.] 


X 


Once more the prophet is shown the ineffable Glory of God in a Merkavah vision, and once 
again (see Pref. Remarks to Ch. 1), we must leave the details of that vision shrouded in the 
secrecy enjoined upon us by the dictum (Proverbs 25:2): It is the glory of God to conceal a 
thing. 

However, as Harav Breuer points out, the few verses in this chapter which we can unders¬ 
tand in a modest way, are sufficient to imbue us with the overwhelming sense of pathos which 
is evoked by the final departure of the Shechinah from its beloved resting place. 

This is compared to a king who was leaving his palace and was kissing the walls and 
embracing the pillars saying: 'Alas [what will become of] the peace of my house and my sanc¬ 
tuary; alas [what will become of] my precious house for the peace which is gone [from here]?' 
(Pesiktah quoted in Yalkut). 

However, as we shall see, an element of comfort and reconciliation will not be missing, even 
from this tragic picture. 
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IX justice. For they said: "HaSHEM has forsaken the 
10-11 Land, and HASHEM sees not ." 10 And I, too — My eye 

will not spare nor will I have mercy. I have placed 
their way upon their head.' 

11 But behold! The man clothed in linen, with the 
slate upon his hips, brings back an answer, saying: 7 
have done as all You commanded me/ 

X J looked and see! By the expanse which is above 

1-2 the heads of the Cheruvim something like a 

sapphire stone, like the appearance of the form 
of a throne; appeared over them. 

2 Then He said to the man clothed in linen, and he 


1. 8:4 already states that Yechezkel 
apprehended a Merkavah vision upon 
entering the Temple. Therefore our 
chapter assumes the presence of the 
Merkavah and proceeds with the 
description. 

annan by “itpK ypnn — The ex¬ 
panse which is above the heads of the 
Cheruvim. 

We translate y’pn as ' expanse' since 
the most basic meaning of the root ypl 
is, 'to spread out' (Ps. 136:6). [This is in 
contrast to Genesis where the transla¬ 
tion 'firmament' is clearly in order since 
there the word refers to the heavens.] 
Whatever other meaning the word may 
have in our context, must remain part of 
the Merkavah mystery. 

Our verse has the y'p'l over the heads 
of Cheruvim. In 1:22 the ypn is 
described as being over the heads of a 
chayah. The implication (borne out by 
v. 20: 'And l knew that they were 
Cheruvim') is, that the chayos of Ch. 1, 
are here depicted as Cheruvim. 

[Rambam , Yesodei haTorah 2:1 
places Chayah first, and Cheruv ninth 
in the ten levels of the hierarchy of 
God's messengers; see footnote to 1:15.] 

Cheruvim may be interpreted as 


'bearers of God's Glory' (an idea 
developed by Hirsch and Hoffmann in 
their comm, to Gen. 3:24. See Ps. 
18.T1). Accordingly, the implication 
would be that God had now chosen the 
heavenly Merkavah as the new 'bearers 
of His Glory' in place of the Cheruvim 
who had been on the Holy Ark. While 
Israel had been worthy to have the 
Shechinah in their midst. His Presence 
rested upon the earthly Cheruvim. With 
the destruction of the Temple and 
Israel's dispersion among the nations, 
however, God must find the bearers of 
His Glory outside the human sphere. 

Thus the shattering implication of 
nrptpn pibp, the withdrawal of the 
Shechinah , is brought out in vivid 
clarity by referring to the Chayos of the 
Merkavah as Cheruvim (Harav Breuer). 

2. D^rt Vib WKn Sk — Then 

He said to the man clothed in linen. 

Gabriel, the Itp, the angel of fire 
(see footnote to 9:2), is now delegated to 
hurl the divine fire upon the doomed 
city. 

“Ugk 1 *] ... “lptcM — Then He said 

to the man ... and he said. 

Rashi points out the apparent redun- 
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dancy of the second and he said. 

The Sages say that although Gabriel 
had been told to take the fire himself, he 
asked [i.e. the second and he said] one 
of the Cheruvim to hand it to him, so 
that the coal might be 'cooled' in the 
hands of the Cheruv in order that the 
city not be destroyed completely (Toma 
77a). Therefore, the first He, refers to 
God and is in upper case, while the 
second he, in lower case, refers to 
Gabriel. See v. 7 below. 

nnab nnn b* babab nia’a bi< Kla — Go 
in between the Galgal, beneath the 
Cheruv. 

The Galgalim are synonymous with 
the Ofanim (Rashi). 

The singular is used in the collective 
sense: i.e., go in between the Galgalim, 
beneath the Cheruvim ; Galgalim are of 
a lower order than the Cheruvim 
(Radak). 

D^nab nia^an tfK ’bna rpann nb^i — 
And fill your hands with fire-coals from 
among the Cheruvim. 

Jerusalem would be consumed by a 
divine fire. The city later destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar's hordes would be one 
whose inner life had already been ex¬ 
tinguished by the divine wrath (Shir 
HaShirim Rabbah 3:3). 

[If indeed the Cheruvim are to be 
seen as bearers of the Divine Glory (see 


comm, to v. 1), then the command that 
the fire issue from 'among the 
Cheruvim', was meant to imply that the 
destruction of the beloved — but un¬ 
faithful — city was demanded in vin¬ 
dication of God's Glory. There is 
another message implicit in the verse, 
however. Since the same Cheruv 
cooperates in 'cooling' the coal (i>. 7), it 
is clear that that same glory of God de¬ 
mands that Jerusalem shall not be utter¬ 
ly destroyed, but that the potential for 
its ultimate regeneration shall remain. 
See comm, to 9:2.] 

3. rpab ] wry — To the south [lit. right] 
of the House. 

The translation of po’ as south fol¬ 
lows Rashi. In Scriptural usage, east is 
frequently referred to as [lit. face] 
and Dip [lit. front or before]. When one 
faces eastward, the south will be to his 
right. 

The M erkavah had been by the gate 
(8:3-4), but had now moved inward to 
the Sanctuary, to be ready to receive the 
Shechinah (Eliezer of Beaugency). It 
came to the south of the Sanctuary 
rather than to its north, in order to 
avoid the side where the abominations 
were committed (see comm, to 8:3) 
(Radak). 

4. byQ 'rr nin — Then up 
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X said: 'Go in between the Galgal, beneath the Cheruv, 

3-5 and fill your hands with fire-coals from among the 
Cheruvim, and throw them upon the city!' So he 
came before my eyes. 

3 And the Cheruvim stand to the south of the 
House , as the man came; and the cloud filled the in¬ 
ner courtyard. 4 Then up rose the Glory of HASHEM 
from upon the Cheruv , to the threshold of the House 
and the House was filled by the cloud. And the court¬ 
yard was filled with the glow of the Glory of 
HASHEM. 5 And the sound of the wings of the 
Cheruvim was heard up to the outer courtyard as the 


rose the Glory of HASHEM from upon 
the Cheruv. 

The withdrawal of the Shechinah 
from the Cheruv to the threshold has 
already been described in 9:3. Our verse 
repeats it (Rashi) in order to complete 
the detailed account of the ultimate and 
full withdrawal from the Sanctuary 
which is about to take place (u. 19 and 
11:22-23). 

Alternately, as Metzudas David sug¬ 
gests, it could be that the Shechinah had 
returned after having left the Cheruv 
for the threshold (9:3). Our verse 
describes the second withdrawal. God 
was likened to a king who 'kissed the 
walls and embraced the pillars' on being 
forced to leave his palace (see Pref. 
Remarks). This would account for his 
returning to the palace which he had 
already vacated for a last glimpse before 
his final departure (Harav Breuer). 

5. nairnn nynn ny — Up to the outer 
courtyard. 

— I.e., the Temple Mount. One might 
think [that it was not heard beyond the 
Temple Mount] because the voice was 
low? Therefore it says Tike the voice of 
El Shaddai when He speaks' [at Sinai 
where it says '... with a great voice' 
(Deut. 5:19) (Metzudas David).] But 


when it reached the outer courtyard it 
[the voice] was cut off (Rashi. See also 
Rashi to Lev. 1:1). 

[Ramban (Intr. to Terumah, Exod. 
25) explains the presence of the 
Shechinah in the Sanctuary, as being 
meant to perpetuate, in a tangible form, 
the Sinaitic revelation in Israel's midst. 
That very Shechinah which had 
revealed Itself to Moses on Sinai, was 
henceforth to be ensconced between the 
Cheruvim, upon the Holy Ark. Thus as 
the Shechinah withdraws from the 
Sanctuary, an epoch in Israel's history 
comes to a close as the Sinaitic revela¬ 
tion ceases to be a tangible reality within 
them. 

One recalls the dictum of the Sages 
(Kesubos 17a) that the withdrawal of 
Torah should be accompanied by the 
same circumstances as its giving. Thus 
the 'great voice' of Sinai is heard as the 
Shechinah finally withdraws. Indeed, it 
might be said that God's withdrawal 
from the Sanctuary held a lesson as 
significant as that taught at Sinai when 
His Shechinah first came to dwell in the 
human sphere: That Israel's degenera¬ 
tion can cause rq*qu/n pibp, the 
withdrawal of the Shechinah, indicates 
their uniqueness — ny, [God's] 

treasured nation, a title they won at 
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Sinai (Exod. 19:5) — no less than their 
initial preparadness to accept the She- 
chinah in their midst. 

For now, however, this teaching was 
confined to the Temple limits (Rashi, 
above). The people outside the Temple 
were blithely unaware of their great 
loss.] 

bn — El Shaddai 

This is a Name of God which is 
variously interpreted by the commen¬ 
tators. It is fully discussed in the comm. 
to Gen. 17:1, ArtScroll ed. Its general 
connotation is that God dominates and 
changes the laws of nature at will; that 
He is all-sufficient; or that He sets boun¬ 
daries to human suffering or to the ex¬ 
pansion of the universe. 

6. intea VP] — Then it happened, as 
He commanded. 


The narrative is now continued from 
the end of v. 2 (Radak)._ 

7. it n k an?n nbiiP] — So the Cheruv 
stretched out his hand. 

See comm, to v. 2. 

pri — And he lifted and gave [if] 
— I.e. the fire from among the 
Cheruvim (Metzwdas David). 

K3P] npn — Then he took [if] and went 
out. 

Rashi and Radak (based on Midrash 
Tanchuma Emor 3) point out that 
Gabriel did not throw the coals upon 
Jerusalem immediately. For another six 
years [the vision took place in the sixth 
year (8:1)], the coals would 'dim' in his 
hands as he waited vainly for Israel to 
repent. 

The Midrash continues: 'When he 
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X voice of El Shaddai when He speaks. 

6-11 6 Then it happened, as He commanded the man 

clothed in linen saying : 'Take fire from among the 
Galgal, from among the Cheruvim'. And he came and 
stood near the Ofan. 7 So the Cheruv stretched out 
his hand from among the Cheruvim to the fire which 
is among the Cheruvim, and he lifted and gave it into 
the hands of the one clothed in linen. Then he took it 
and went out. 

6 And there appeared under the wings of the 
Cheruvim the form of a man's hand. 9 Then I looked 
and see! Four Ofanim were beside the Cheruvim, a 
single Ofan beside a single Cheruv, and a single Ofan 
beside a single Cheruv; and the appearance of the 
Ofanim was like Tarshish stone. 10 And as for their 
appearance, the same semblance was for all four; as if 
the Ofan were to be within the Ofan. 11 When they 
went, they went toward their four sides. They turned 
not as they went; for after whatever place the head 
inclined, they went. They turned not as they went. 


saw that they did not [repent] he wanted 
to throw [the fire] and to stamp them 
[Israel] out completely. God said to him: 


'Gabriel, Gabriel do not do it. There are 
people among them who are charitable 
with one another.' 


Ma'aseh Merkavah: In this vision, supernatural concepts are described in human 
terms. As explained in the Prefatory Remarks, they cannot be understood literally nor, 
in our spiritual poverty, are we equipped even to glimpse at their inner meaning. 


8. nnn din t> rpasn ton 

- - tt - • ■ v : - T ■*- 

□rrsa? — And there appeared under the 
wings of [lit. 'to'] the Cheruvim the 
form of a man's hand, [cf. 1:8]. 

This verse thus explains the reference 
to 'hand' in the previous verse (Metzu- 
das David). 

Radak comments that the expressions 
ton, there appeared, and maziJi, form, 
are meant to convey how all these 
various manifestations appeared to him 
in the prophetic vision. This does not 
suggest that the Cheruvim actually have 


' hands', 'feet', or 'wings'. Further, 
although the phrase man's hand is in 
singular, it is in the collective sense and 
refers to hands appearing under each of 
the wings. 

9" 10. [This Merkavah description 
essentially parallels X:X5, 16. See comm. 
there.] 

9. nnK annn byt< irttj pm — A single 
Ofan beside a single Cheruv. 

I.e. beside each Cheruv there was one 
Ofan, etc. (Metzudas David). 
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Ma'aseh Merkavah: In this vision, supernatural concepts are described in human terms. 
As explained in the Prefatory Remarks, they cannot be understood literally nor, in 
our spiritual poverty, are we equipped even to glimpse at their inner meaning. 


11. [Cf. comm, to 1:17]. 

12. ... bai — And their whole 

body [following Metzudas David; lit. 
'their whole flesh'] ... 

According to Rashi and Radak, the 
verse describes the Ofanim; i.e. in the 
physical representation it refers to the 
parts of the wheels and their rims which 
were surrounded with 'eyes' to afford 
them full vision as described in 1:18. 
Radak remarks that the esoteric 
literature explains why the term “ltyn, 
body or flesh, is used with reference 
only to the Ofanim, but not the 
Cheruvim. 

According to Metzudas David, the 
imagery of 'flesh', back, hands and 
wings apphes to the Cheruvim as well. 

The eyes' surrounding the Ofanim 
echoes 1:18. 


DrnaDiN nnya^wb — For the four of 
them their Ofanim. 

I.e., to the four Ofanim of each of the 
Chayos (Rashi; Metzudas David). 

13. ’JTK3 babin p on 1 ? — They were 
called [by the term (Metzudas David)] 
'The Galgal' [collective for Galgalim] in 
my earshot [lit. my ears], i.e. while I 
heard, or in my hearing (Targum). 

That is, I overheard that the angel 
referred to the Of an as Galgal (Rashi). 

Radak comments that it is not the in¬ 
tent of the verse to state the fact that the 
Ofan was called Galgal; since the two 
words are synonyms, such a statement 
would be redundant. Rather the verse 
says that whatever the Galgalim did was 
upon a specific command. 

14. man’JD — The/ace o/fl Cherwri. 

This verse portrays a marked dif- 
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X 12 And their whole body, their back, their hands, and 

12-18 their wings, and their Ofanim were full of eyes all 
around for the four of them their Ofanim. 13 As for 
the Ofanim, they were called 'The GalgaV in my 
earshot. 14 And each had four faces: the first face was 
the face of a Cheruv; the second face, the face of a 
man; the third, the face of a lion; and the fourth, the 
face of an eagle. 15 When the Cheruvim were lifted 
up — it was the Chayah which I saw at the River 
Kevar. 16 And as the Cheruvim move, the Ofanim 
move beside them; and as the Cheruvim lift their 
wings to rise from upon the surface, neither did the 
Ofanim turn away from beside them . 17 When they 
stood, they stood; when they rose, they rose with 
them; for the spirit of the Chayah was within them. 
18 So the Glory of God went out from upon the 


ference between the Merkavah vision 
here and in Ch. 1 in that here, instead of 
the face of an ox [1:10] we have the face 
of a Cheruv. 

Rashi notes that [the vision is the 
same]; the face of the ox had changed to 
that of a Cheruv. 

This is based on Chagigah 13b: 

Resh Lakish, noting that the ox is not 
mentioned here, said: Yechezkel 
entreated, and God changed the ox into 
a Cheruv, for Yechezkel said 'Lord of 
the Universe! Shall the accuser [i.e., the 
ox which was a reminder of Israel's sin 
with the golden calf] be an advocate?' 
[since the chariot interceded on behalf 
of Israel (see Rashi ad. loc.).] 

Furthermore, the Talmud ibid, ex¬ 
plains that the Cheruvim had a human 
likeness. Therefore what is the dif¬ 
ference between the face of the Cheruv 
and the face of the man? — The face of 
the man is of an adult; the Cheruv that 
of a boy. [See Rashi ad loc. and Exod. 
25:18]. 

15. This verse emphasizes that the 


Merkavah vision of our chapter is no 
different from the one he had ex¬ 
perienced at the River Kevar, in Ch. 1. 
The sole exception is that the manifesta¬ 
tion of the ox was now replaced by a 
Cheruv (Metzudas David). 

[Rashi and Metzudas David hold that 
the change from Chayah to Cheruv, 
which is noted in vs. 1,15 and 20, was 
occasioned by the elimination of the ox 
in favor of the Cheruv (v. 14). Radak, 
however, sees the two things as un¬ 
related. Two things change in this 
chapter. The Chayos are referred to as 
Cheruvim, and the ox changes into a 
Cheruv. Our comm, to vs. 1 and 20, is 
based on Radak's understanding.] 

trqnzjn ibt.i — When the Cheruvim 
were lifted up. 

The verb ini’!], lifted up, parallels the 
verb NtvJ, lifted up, used in reference to 
the Chayos in 1:19-21; the difference 
can be explained only esoterically 
(Radak). 

16" 17. See comm, to 1:19-21. 
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10“ 19. [The next of the ten stages of 
withdrawal is described.] 

10. n’an ]nan byn — From upon the 
threshold of the House. 

Where It had been stationed [see on 
9:3] (Metzudas David). 

19. onnyb D’aDiNiTi — And the Ofanim 
were opposite them. 

I.e. the Ofanim were coordinated 
with every movement of the Cheruvim 
[see 1:19-21] (Metzudas David). 

“my!l — And it stood . 

I.e., the entire Merkavah: collective¬ 
ly, including the Ofanim (Radak; Me¬ 
tzudas David). 

’Jloijpn 'H rP3 iyty nn? — The eastern 
gate of the House of HASHEM. 

I.e. of the Temple, which represented 
the second stage of the withdrawal from 
the Holy of Holies to the Temple Court 
(Rashi). 

20. m?n n'ana ra yirq ... rpnn ion — 
This is the Chayah ... And / knew that 
they were Cheruvim. 


Yechezkel's despondency is relieved 
by a sudden ray of light. It is true that 
Israel's God has chosen new Cheruvim, 
new bearers of His Glory (see above 
comm, to v. 1). But the new 'bearer' is 
the very Chayah which Yechezkel saw 
in his first Merkavah vision at the 
banks of the river Kevar. Thus God's 
Glory would not be carried away from 
His people. It would descend with them 
into the Babylonian exile. (See Pref. 
Remarks to Ch. 1). The bond which 
binds Israel to Him and Him to His peo¬ 
ple will never be broken. 

It is 'The God of Israel' Who 
mounted the Merkavah (v. 19), and He 
continues to be Israel's God in the 
country of their exile (v. 20). (Based on 
Harav Breuer). 

nan mamD ra ynio — And l knew, that 
they were Cheruvim. 

Li., since in every respect — except 
for the Cheruvim — this Merkavah vi¬ 
sion resembled that which I had seen at 
the River Kevar, I knew of a certainty 
that the Cheruvim I now saw were iden¬ 
tical with the Chayos I saw previously, 
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X threshold of the House, and stood above the 

19-22 Cheruvim, 19 And the Cheruvim lifted their wings 

and rose up from the Land in my sight as they went 
out, and the Ofanim were opposite them and it stood 
at the entrance of the eastern gate of the House of 
HASHEM. And the Glory of Israel's God was upon 
them, above. 20 This is the Chayah which I saw 
beneath the God of Israel at the River Kevar. And I 
knew that they were Cheruvim . 21 Four faces each for 
every one and four wings for every one, and the form 
of human hands beneath their wings. 22 And as for 
the likeness of their face, they were the faces which l 
saw by the River Kevar — their appearances and 
them — each one moving straight ahead. 


although they now had the face of a 
Cheruv in place of the ox ( Rashi; Me- 
tzudas David). 

21~22. By further paralleling the 
description of the Cheruvim with what 


he already saw of the Chayos in 1:4-8, 
the prophet closes the description by 
reaffirming his belief that the vision 
which he was now experiencing was in¬ 
deed the same Merkavah he had en¬ 
visioned in Ch. 1. 



Ramban (lev. 20:3) teaches that the Shechinah, God's Presence, dwells in Israel only to the 
degree that it is perceived and treasured. If it is ignored, or even worse, actively rejected, then 
the Shechinah withdraws. 

In Ch. 8, Yechezkel had been shown a people in rebellion against the Shechinah in their 
midst. This rebellion was unambiguously expressed by the 'jealousy-provoking image' (v. 3) 
raised at the entrance of the Temple grounds (see comm. ad. loc). In prostrating themselves 
before the basest forms of animal life (v. 10), before the forces that control the ebb and flow of 
the seasons (v. 14), and before the life-supporting, all-powerful sun (v. 16), the people pro¬ 
jected their self-image as a nation forsaken by God (v. 12) and attempted to make peace with 
the cosmic forces which seemed to control their destiny. 

How would people who considered themselves to be thrown entirely upon their own 
resources, assess their chances against the mighty Babylonian army. 

It is with this question that the first half of our chapter grapples. 

In previous chapters (Ch. 1: Pref. Remarks, comm, to 3:24-27; and 4:1-3) we discussed the 
attitude of people who thought themselves invincible because of Jerusalem's transcendental 
character, predicated on God's eternal presence there. This is in sharp contrast to the attitudes 
discussed here. 

These conflicting ideas need not be reconciled. In the confusion reigning in these final 
years, a wide range of views was found among the people. It was the duty of the prophets to 
react to each of them. 
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1. ■oirn^n *n rpn ny# — The east gate 
of the House of HASHEM. 

Rashi comments that these twenty- 
five men are identical with those men¬ 
tioned in 8:16. [Mfllhim points out that 
previously Yechezkel had seen them 
only from behind. Only now did he see 
them clearly enough to identiFy them.] 
The verse there tells that these men 
bowed to the sun: 'At. the door of 
HASHEM's Temple, between the en¬ 
trance hall and the altar.' Because this 
location is identical to that mentioned 
here, Radak holds that our verse refers 
back to Yechezkel's original coming 
(i.e., A wind had lifted.me up, etc.). 

Malbim interprets our gate to be the 
one leading onto the rnan “in, the Tem¬ 
ple Mount. In that case Yechezkel was 
now taken there. 

uf’K n^nm on^yy — Twenty-five men. 

Not niitom onu/ya, approximately 
twenty-five as in 8:i6. See comm, there. 

irma-fa irppba, “my j? rn^uo — 

Y a'azaniah ... Pelatiahu. 

These names must have been 
meaningful to Yechezkel's listeners. 
About Ya'azaniah we know nothing at 
all. Concerning Pelatiahu there are con¬ 
flicting traditions as to whether or not 
he was righteous. (See comm, to v. 13). 

2. m<*n “vy^ yn nyy o i yy’ , ni — Who 
give evil counsel in this city. 


Because they were princes and promi¬ 
nent among the people, the prevalent 
attitudes in the city were derived from 
their thinking (Radak). 

3. DTia nlaa kS — [Our doom] is 
not near — build houses! 

The translation follows Rashi, 
Radak, and M etzudas David. 

The 'iniquitous connivings and evil 
counsels' of these men must be under¬ 
stood against the background of events 
described in Jeremiah 26-29. 

The mood of the people spurred on 
by false prophets, was one of un¬ 
bounded confidence and national pride. 
Many people branded Jeremiah a traitor 
for his prophecies that God had granted 
world-dominion to Babylon and that 
Israel must make peace with this situa¬ 
tion and repent of the evil ways which 
had caused it. So angered were the peo¬ 
ple that Jeremiah's very life was en¬ 
dangered. Spurious prophecies 
abounded, which claimed that even that 
section of the nation which had already 
been exiled would soon return and that 
King Yehoyachin, who was wasting 
away in Babylonian prisons, would be 
reinstated as king. 

To counteract this mood, Jeremiah 
composed a 'book', or letter which he 
sent to the elders of the people who 
were already in Babylon. It exhorted 
them to see their exile as a long lasting 
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XI A wind lifted me up and brought me to the east gate 

1-3 of the House of HASHEM, which faces eastward. And 

see! at the door of the gate — twenty-five men; in 
their midst I saw Ya'azaniah the son of Azzur and 
Pelatiahu the son of Benayahu, princes of the people. 

2 Then He said to me: 'Ben Adam, these are the 
men who connive iniquity, and who give evil counsel 
in this city , 3 who say: "Our doom is not near — build 
houses! It is the caldron and we are the flesh." 


one, and to settle down in the country 
which was to be their home for seventy 
years. And it excoriated as charlatans 
the prophets, sorcerers, and dreamers 
who predicted a quick return. 

The first sentence of this 'book' 
reads: 'Build houses and dwell plant 
gardens and eat their produce' 
(Jeremiah 29:5). 

The prophet's opponents in 
Jerusalem couched their heretical mes¬ 
sage in identical idiom: 'Our fate is not 
about to overtake us. Far from building 
houses in Babylon, it is here in 
Jerusalem that our future must be seen. 
It is here that houses must be built' 
(Harav Joseph Breuer). 

•Ytynn Tpn ton — It is the caldron 

and we are the flesh. 

The false prophets likened Jerusalem 
to a pot in which meat is being cooked. 
Just as the meat is not removed from the 
pot until it is fully cooked, so we shall 
not be forced to leave Jerusalem before 
our time. We will stay there until we die 
a natural death! (Rashi; Radak; Metzu- 
das David). 


This then is the answer to the ques¬ 
tion which we posed in the Pref. 
Remarks to this chapter. Even though 
these men 'knew' God to have forsaken 
the Land (9:9), even though they had 
affirmed that 'knowledge' by 
prostrating themselves to the sun and 
negating Divine providence with the 
crassest obscenity (8:16 see comm.) they 
still had no doubts about their ability to 
hold their own against mighty Babylon. 

This self-confidence recalls Beitza 
25b (see footnote to 3:6-7): 'Had the 
Torah not been given to Israel, no na¬ 
tion would be able to stand up against 
them.' This is so because the people of 
Israel are nny, aggressively and 
vehemently strong, or as Rashi explains 
there: 'Difficult to conquer.' The sanc¬ 
tifying and disciplining bonds of the 
Torah were needed to temper their 
vehemence.! 11 

Eliezer of Beaugency reads our verse 
in an entirely different way: The Jews 
of Jerusalem said: 'It is not common to 
build a house for a short time.' When a 
person builds a house he does not build 
it for ten or twenty years, but for a 


1. Our history is replete with examples of this nny. Yerushalmi Ta'anis 4:5 tells of Bar 
Koziva's army of two hundred thousand soldiers, each missing a finger. (In order to prove his 
unflinching strength and courage each recruit had to bite off a finger.) The Sages sent to him 
and said: 'How long will you maim the men of Israel?' Bar Koziva asked them: 'How then will 
I test them?' 

They replied: Admit no man to your ranks who is unable to uproot a cedar tree from the 
Lebanon while riding his horse.' He then had two hundred thousand of these, and two 
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hundred years or more — a firm and 
permanent structure. But we are 
destined to be killed shortly- Our 
houses will be our graves even as flesh 
in a pot is destined to be consumed. We 
have no choice but to slaughter cattle 
and sheep, to eat and to drink, for 
tomorrow we shall die.' 

4. pb — Therefore. 

Because they have such completely 
false ideas, it is necessary for you to 
prophesy in order to contradict them 
(Metzudas David). 

5. btoty 1 jtq mvinK p — Thus have 
you said, Family of Israel. 

I know that you have been saying 
that Jerusalem is like a caldron and you 


are like the flesh. I tell you, however, 
that it will indeed be a caldron for the 
corpses which you have placed in it — 
for they came to an end in it. But as for 
you, it will not contain you like a 
caldron until the day of your death — 
for I shall drive you out from it (Rashi). 

[See Ch. 24, where the parable of the 
caldron and the flesh is used against the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem.] 

irnyr vjK orann nibyni — And as for 
what comes into your mind, l know it. 

Not only your open speech is known 
to Me. Every detail of your thoughts is 
also clear to Me (Metzudas David). 

6. riKin T»ya n^bbri mrann — You 
have multiplied your slain in this city. 


hundred thousand of those. And when he went out to war he would say: 'Master of the world! 
Do not help us [i.e., we do not need Your help to be victorious] but also do not hinder us.' 

We recall the zealots in Jerusalem in the waning days of the Second Temple who were will¬ 
ing to pit their puny numbers against the mighty hordes of Rome. 

And in our own days Rabbi £.£. Dessler in Michtav Me'Eliyahu u.3 p.195 notes: 'Truly, 
even in our own generation we see a quality of inner strength and equanimity in Eretz Y Israel, 
more than in any other land. We have seen with our own eyes that at a time when in recent 
years throughout the lands there was fear of another world war, God forbid, and people fled 
from country to country, to places considered safe ... No one fled from Eretz Yisrael for fear 
of war. No fear reigned in Eretz Yisrael, and this seemed miraculous for surely there was more 
to fear there than anywhere else. 

And we see another wondrous thing. In Eretz Yisrael they rely on miracles, that they can 
stand up against even the multitude of our enemies — even those among us who have not been 
blessed with the light of faith [in God] and are non-believers. Where then did they acquire this 
trust? This can only derive from the blessings with which God has blessed the land.' 
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XI 4 Therefore prophesy against them, prophesy Ben 

4-9 Adam.' 

5 Then the spirit of HaSHEM descended upon me 
and He said to me: Say! 'Thus says HASHEM: Thus 
have you said, Family of Israel, and as for what 
comes into your mind, I know it. 6 You have mul¬ 
tiplied your slain in this city; and filled its streets 
with the slain. 7 Therefore, thus says my Lord 
HaSHEM/ElohIM: Your slain which you have placed 
within it — they are the flesh, and it is the caldron. 
But I will withdraw you from within it. 8 You have 
feared the sword, but the sword I shall bring against 
you. The words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 9 So I 


Because of your words and your 
thoughts that you will not be exiled, 
you continue to do evil. Thereby you 
multiply the corpses in this city and fill 
the streets with them (Metzudas David). 

[We have seen the unbounded con¬ 
fidence of the people in their ability to 
survive; perhaps they could indeed 
have withstood the onslaughts of 
Babylon by itself. But because God, 
Himself, would join the ranks of their 
enemies (see comm, to 5:8), they were 
doomed. 

Nevertheless they could have saved 
themselves. Jeremiah had expressly told 
King Zidkiyahu that if he would 'bring 
his neck under the yoke of Babylon's 
king', he and his whole nation would be 
spared (Jeremiah 27:12). But the people 
refused to listen and it was their ob¬ 
duracy which brought about the war. 
The corpses littering the streets of 
Jerusalem were their' corpses — caused 
by their own stubbornness. But for 
them, the slaughter could have been 
averted.] 

7. The parable of the caldron is turned 
against them. Jerusalem will indeed be a 
caldron — but only for the corpses 


within it. You, the living, who feel so 
secure within its walls, will be driven 
out of it. 

In vain have you built your houses 
(v. 3). Fathers and sons will go into exile 
and there will be no one to inherit the 
houses' (Rashi). 

8. onto 1 3“in — You have feared the 
sword . 

When you turned for help to the king 
of Egypt, as it is written (17:15) con¬ 
cerning Zidkiyahu: 'And he rebelled 
against him [against Nebuchadnezzar, 
who had instated him as king and ex¬ 
acted an oath of loyalty from him] 
sending his messengers to Egypt [to ask 
Pharaoh] to give him horses and many 
men' (Rashi). 

[Zidkiyahu's violation of his oath is 
repeatedly dealt with in Scripture (see 
comm, to Ch. 17). In our chapter the is¬ 
sue is not his perfidy, but the motives 
which prompted it. As occurred many 
times before, Israel had fallen into the 
trap of relying on a military alliance 
rather than on God's providence. The 
very sword which they had sought to 
avert with Pharaoh's help, was brought 
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against them by God Himself (xpK, / 
will bring).] 

10. nanx uistox bx^Un bm* by — Af 

the border of Israel shall l punish you. 

II Kings 25:6 relates how Zidkiyahu 
was captured during his flight from 
Jerusalem and taken to Ribla. There, 
Nebuchadnezzar had Zidkiyahu's 
children slaughtered, and the king 
himself blinded. 

Rashi and Radak read our verse as 
referring to that incident because Ribla 
is in the land of Chamos (II Kings 
25:21), which lay at Israel's boundary 
(Num. 34:8). 

□anx uistox — Shall I punish you. 

The root UDto is generally translated 
as, to judge. However the meaning often 
seems closer to, to punish (see for ex. I 
Sam. 3:13), and would seem to be the 
better translation in our context. 

11. Tpb Dpb rnnrrxb ton — It shall 
not be a caldron for you. 

Jerusalem will not protect you in the 
sense that a caldron protects the flesh 
within it (Rashi). 

ntyib rgina vnn onxi - But you shall 
become flesh within it. 


Although it will not protect you from 
outside enemies as does a caldron (hence 
the end of the verse: At the borders of 
Israel ... ), still you will be scorched and 
broken in it just as meat is scorched and 
broken up in a caldron (see 24:3-6). 

12. 'n prop nnyT»1 — Then you shall 
know that I am HASHEM. 

Rashi (Exod. 6:3) points out that the 
Four Letter Name, represents God in 
His capacity of 'Truth': as fulfilling His 
promise. It is in this sense that Radak 
and Metzudas David read our verse. 
You shall know that I am HaSHEM 
when I bring about the fate which I 
have threatened. 

Harav Breuer sees the phrase as an 
answer to the people's false idea that 
God had forsaken the earth (see 8:12). 
It is not as you had thought. You shall 
know that every detail of the fate which 
will overtake you is from the hand of 
God.' 

[Perhaps the next phrase: For you did 
not walk in My laws etc., would be a 
logical extension of this thought. The 
reason you felt that God had forsaken 
the Land was because of your own 
failure to perceive Him. By ignoring 
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XI shall withdraw you from within it and deliver you 
10-13 into the hands of strangers; and I shall execute judg¬ 
ments upon you. 10 By the sword shall you fall. At 
the border of Israel shall l punish you that you 
should know that I am HASHEM. 11 It shall not be a 
caldron for you, but you shall become flesh within it. 
At the borders of Israel shall I punish you. 12 Then 
you shall know that l am HASHEM, for in My decrees 
you did not walk and My ordinances you did not per¬ 
form, but according to the ordinances of the nations 
around you, you did act.' 13 It was as l prophesied 
that Pelatiahu the son of Benayahu died. So I threw 
myself down upon my face, cried in a great voice, 
and said: ‘Alas, my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM, do You 


those laws of the Torah whose purpose 
it is to sanctify a person and to help him 
perceive the Divine Presence you 
became insensitive to His Presence.) 

□rnu/y o’lan ’psu/npi — 

But according to the ordinances of the 
nations around you, you did act. 

See comm, to 5:7. 

13. Although Yechezkel had seen 
(9:6) that every inhabitant of Jerusalem 
was marked for death, he had assumed 
that some time would elapse before their 
fate would be realized, thus giving them 
time to repent (Radak). When he saw 
his prophetic word felling Pelatiahu 
directly, he feared that the whole pop¬ 
ulace would die in the same way 
(Metzudas David). The fate had been 
pronounced against ['old man, young 
man, maiden, child and women'] (9:6). 
Since Pelatiahu belonged to the elders 
('old man') it was reasonable to assume 
that death, having started from the 
elders, would now spread to the others 
who had been mentioned (Mahari 
Kara). 

These commentaries embody what 
Mahari Kara calls: the simple 


meaning of the verse. The Sages 
(Kidushin 7 2b) paint a different pic¬ 
ture. 

Rav and Shmuel disagree. One com¬ 
ments that Yechezkel was horrified at 
Pelatiahu's death, because subsequent¬ 
ly, during the Babylonian exile, he 
rendered an important service to the 
Jews. (In this view, Pelatiahu died many 
years later and Yechezkel saw into the 
future.) Why would a man with such 
great merits die in the bloom of life? The 
other interprets Yechezkel's reaction as 
being prompted by Pelatiahu's 
wickedness. He had been among the 
twenty-five people who had bowed to 
the sun (see above). Why would such a 
wicked man die 'upon his bed' rather 
than by violence? 

According to either interpretation the 
question remains why this matter is 
raised in the context of our chapter. The 
answer may be found in Maharal 
(Chidushei Aggadah ad. loc.) who asks, 
according to the interpretation that 
Pelatiahu was wicked, why should 
Yechezkel have cried out: 'Alas, my 
Lord, HASHEM /ELOHIM, do You make 
a termination of the remnant of Israel?' 
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Maharal explains that it seemed to 
Yechezkel that Pelatiahu's peaceful 
death could be understood only if God 
had removed His nnitt/n, His 
Providence, from Israel. Otherwise a 
more severe punishment would surely 
have been meted out to him. Thus 
Pelatiahu's death confirmed 
Yechezkel's worst fears; God seemed 
indeed to have forsaken the Land [and 
this would guarantee the ultimate 
destruction of Israel], 

[While Maharal discusses only that 
opinion which sees Pelatiahu as a 
wicked man, his explanation could 
serve to justify the presence of this pas¬ 
sage in our chapter according to both 
opinions. According to either view, the 
apparent miscarriage of justice, whether 
the punishment was too severe or too 
lenient, seems to point to the absence of 
God's Providence over His people.] 

14“21. At last, we come to the climax 
of all that Yechezkel had been shown in 
the past four chapters. In Jerusalem he 
had seen a corrupt society stubbornly 
clinging to the outer trappings of a 
national existence which had long since 
lost its inner vitality. He had equated 
this society with btoti; 1 nnKtt/, the rem¬ 
nant of Israel (see comm, to 6:8). Its dis¬ 
integration represented for him the 
complete end of Israel. 

Now the truth unfolds before his 
prophetic eye. Jerusalem is not the 'rem¬ 
nant of Israel .' It is the people in exile 
who are the ' remnant ' whose ' heart of 
stone' will one day turn into a receptive 
'heart of flesh', into whose being a 'new 
spirit' will penetrate (v. 19) and who 


will be the true builders of Israel's 
future in Israel's Land (v. 17). In 
defiance of every law of history (see 
comm, to 6:8) they will flourish towards 
a spiritual regeneration even while scat¬ 
tered to the remotest ends of a hostile 
world (v. 16). The Shechinah which has 
left its dwelling place in the Temple will 
accompany them and make Its Presence 
felt in their 'small sanctuaries' (v. 16) — 
their synagogues and study houses. 

It is they who will be God's nation. It 
is to them that He will be God. 

15. Yechezkel's true brothers [r?K from 
nnK to unite — hence used also for one 
who shares feelings and attitudes, see 
Prov. 17:17] are his fellow exiles in 
Babylon. In preceding chapters the 
prophet was a passive spectator witnes¬ 
sing actions of people whose destiny he 
did not share. His lot was with the ex¬ 
iles, denigrated and scorned by 
Jerusalem's inhabitants, but harboring 
within themselves the seeds for a new 
Jerusalem. 

T)nbiQ ’O/jk :pnK TpnK — Yowr brothers, 
your brothers, men of your kinship. 

The translation of tjnbiQ as 

men of your kinship follows Targum. 
Mahari Kara draws a parallel with Lev. 
25:25. 

The triple expression (Yowr brothers, 
your brothers, men of your kinship) al¬ 
ludes to the three waves of exiles who 
had been driven from the Land. 
[Yehoyachin's exile to Babylon had 
been preceded by the two-stage disper¬ 
sion of the Northern Kingdom: first the 
two tribes on the eastern bank of the 
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XI make a termination of the remnant of IsraelV 14 Then 
14-15 the word of HASHEM came to me, saying : 15 'Ben 
Adam! Your brothers, your brothers, men of your 
kinship, and all the Family of Israel, all of it, about 
whom the inhabitants of Jerusalem had said: "Get far 
from HASHEM, to us the Land is given for an 


River Jordan (II Kings 15:29-30) and 
then the remainder of the ten tribes (II 
Kings 17:6)] (Radak). 

rP3 bni — And all the Family 
of Israel, all of it. 

After alluding to three separate exiles, 
the prophet now describes them all 
together (Radak). [Perhaps he means to 
stress that despite their dispersion 
through many countries, they still form 
one essential unity — they are the true 
Family of Israel.] 111 

The apparently redundant word nba, 
might be translated: 'in its totality that 
is, not merely the remaining individual 
members of that 'family', but 'in its 
totality' referring to all factors and con¬ 
ditions requisite to complete, flawless 
redemption. (See Gen. 24:1 for the use 
of the word Sb in this sense. God did 
not bless Abraham with 'everything'. 
Rather Abraham's blessed state was 
complete. He lacked nothing which 
would have contributed to his good for¬ 
tune). 

□’’bun-p ’our — The inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. 

This hitherto unused expression 
seems to set aside the 'inhabitants of 
Jerusalem' from the people described in 
this and the previous three chapters, 
who had been intent upon driving God 


from His Sanctuary (see Ch. 8 and Pref. 
Remarks to this chapter). The general 
population, however,(the 'inhabitants 
of Jerusalem') seem to have held the op¬ 
posite view. They felt protected from 
Babylonian attack by their closeness to 
God, Whose Sanctuary stood in their 
midst. The slogan which they hurled 
derisively (Rashi) against their exiled 
brothers: 'Get far away from HASHEM, 
to us the Land is given for an in¬ 
heritance' is the eloquent expression of 
the false doctrine of Jerusalem's 
impenetrability. 

To these people Jeremiah had called 
out (Jeremiah 7:4): 'Do not put your 
trust in the falsehoods which declare: 
■n Sb’Ti 'n bb’n The Sanctuary of God, 
the Sanctuary of God' [for] nran 'n bqvi, 
it is they themselves — the people — 
who are [or should be] the true sanc¬ 
tuary of'God (based on Hirsch). 

These people had not seen God upon 
His Merkavah, had not seen the 
Shechinah in motion as it gradually 
departed Jerusalem. In their minds 
Solomon's Temple was God's eternal 
resting place (Ps. 132:15), and they were 
not shaken by Jeremiah's threat (Jer. 
7:12) that the Temple was no more in¬ 
violable than Shiloh had been. 

The truth, however, as told to them 
by Jeremiah, and as demonstrated so 


1. Yechezkel sees the return of the ten tribes as an integral part of Israel's future. See 37:15- 
28 (and Gur Aryeh to Gen. 45:14). 

Much has been written on this subject. Rabbi Akiba (Sanhedrin 110b) taught that the ten 
tribes are not destined to return.' Rashi (ad. loc.) in one version, writes that this refers only to 
the original exiles — but their descendants would indeed come back and be united with the rest 
of Israel. Rashi cites another interpretation of Rabbi Akiba' s view that even the descendants 
of the ten tribes' would never return. In Ch. 37 we shall discuss Rabbi Akiba's opinion in the 
light of many Scriptural sources quoted by Ramban (Sefer haGeulah) which support the as¬ 
sertion that the ten tribes will return. 
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graphically in Yechezkers Merkavah 
visions was very different. God does not 
rest within a building, but within a peo¬ 
ple. The beautiful building in their 
midst had ceased to be a Sanctuary the 
moment the Shechinah began Its depar¬ 
ture. 

Henceforth there would be a mul¬ 
titude of sanctuaries, as described in the 
next verse. 

16. “inx pb — Therefore say. 

The implication is that the message is 
directed to the exiles (see Metzudas 
David). 

[The danger was ever present that the 
derisive attitude of Jerusalem's people 
would leave its mark on the exiles. They 
might think of themselves as being re¬ 
jected by Him (see 33:10 and 37:11) 
Therefore they are to be apprised of 
their place in God's plan]. 

D^b ’hkj ... D‘’nj7nnn p — Though l 
have removed them far off ... yet / have 
been for them. 

[Throughout the book, the verb mi 
'scatter ' is used as a parallel to f’sn, 
'disperse ' (12:15, 20:23, 22:15, 36:19). 
It is only here that pmn, 'removed far 
off' is used together with pan. This 
seems to echo the slight which the dwel¬ 


lers of Jerusalem hurled against the ex¬ 
iles (v. 15): 'n byn iprn, Get far from 
HASHEM. God's answer is that they 
may indeed be distant, but that it was 
He who placed them at a distance to 
further the fulfillment of His plan.] 

Although I have indeed exiled them 
among the nations, they are destined to 
be gathered from among them and to be 
brought back to Israel (v. 17). Therefore 
I have taken care not to forsake them 
even in their captivity. My Shechinah 
has accompanied them. They can find It 
in their small sanctuaries. 

uyn uPj?nb — A small sanctuary. 

T have given them houses of gather- 
ing (synagogues) which are second to 
My Temple' (Targum quoted by most 
commentators). 

Even in the darkest exile, the Jew can 
find the Shechinah through mayn nban 
the communal prayer in the syn¬ 
agogue. 111 

17“20. Since the entire exiled 
community (including the ten tribes) 
was the butt of Jerusalem's derision (u. 
15), it follows that the forthcoming 
promise of reconciliation includes them 
all. 


1. Indeed, the synagogue affords the Jew the opportunity to tear himself loose from the bonds 
of exile. As a may, a community within which the Shechinah rests, Jewish individuals form a 
unity joined to God which thereby transcends the shackles of space and escapes the confines 
of its physical location. 

God said: 'Everyone who studies Torah, busies himself with kindness, and takes part in 
communal prayer, is considered by Me as though he had redeemed Me and My children from 
among the nations' (Berachos 8a). 
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XI inheritance 16 Therefore say: Thus says my Lord 
16-17 HASHEM/ELOHIM: Though I have removed them far 
off among the nations , and though I have scattered 
them among the countries, yet I have been for them a 
small sanctuary in the countries where they came. 
17 Therefore say: Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ 
ELOHIM, I shall assemble you from the nations, 
and gather you in from the countries where 


God's promise here is couched in the 
same terms as that recorded in Deut. 
Here, He says: DDipj* ’nyapi 
□■•Jpyn ]73, and / will assemble you from 
the nations. There, in promising God's 
ultimate redemption, Moses said 

Dttto ... □'•nyrt bsra, 'and He will 
assemble you from among all the na¬ 
tions ... from there shall He assemble 
you (Deut. 30:3-4). 

The implication then is, that the sub¬ 
ject of Yechezkel's prophecy in this pas¬ 
sage is the complete redemption as¬ 
sociated with Messianic times. [The 
theme of the "Yttra 3 b, the heart of flesh 
(v. 19), is repeated and elaborated upon 
in 36:26, which manifestly deals with 
Messianic times. See Ramban, Deut. 
30:6). 

It is equally clear in context, however, 
that Yechezkel's prophecy must have 
been understood by his listeners as 
referring to their own plight and their 
own return to Jerusalem. In view of the 
fact that the return from the Babylonian 
exile fell painfully short of a total 
redemption, this would seem to present 
a difficulty. [See Ramban, Sefer 
haGeulah (Ed. Chavel, Jerusalem 5723, 
pp. 270-274) for a detailed analysis of 
which of Yechezkel's prophecies were 


not fulfilled during the return from 
Babylon and must therefore be con¬ 
strued as referring to the final Messianic 
redemption.) 

Ramban (Sefer haGeulah loc. cit. p. 
277) provides the answer. He deals with 
a similar problem regarding some 
prophecies of Isaiah. They have the ring 
of describing Messianic times, but ac¬ 
cording to the tradition of the Sages, 
referred to events and personalities 
which existed during the reign of King 
Chizkiyahu. 

Ramban explains that prophecies 
contain a wide range of potential which 
can be actualized at many levels. Had 
Chizkiyahu and his generation risen to 
the challenge of their time and attained 
the required heights of spiritual perfec¬ 
tion, then Isaiah's prophecies would 
have come true in the full grandeur and 
range of their potential. But the people 
fell short of this perfection and 
therefore the prophecies were realized 
on a much smaller scale than they 
would have been otherwise. Their full 
potential was left for Messianic times. 

The same tensions exist within 
Yechezkel's prophecies. Had the people 
risen to a trye teshuva, an unreserved 
turning to God and the Torah, the 


Maharal (Ohr Chadash) comments: '... for the Shechinah is with Israel in the exile ... [and] 
when they gather together 'to' God, as for example during communal prayer, that is con¬ 
sidered a 'gathering in' of the dispersion which is Israel's lot among the nations, and it can be 
viewed as a redemption from among the nations. Know then, that Israel among the nations, 
even when a thousand of them are in one place, are considered scattered.' But while they pray 
they are as one community, gathered in and drawn to God. And through this they leave [their 
exile] among the nations and rise up from among them (Ohr Chadash to Esther 4:16). 
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return from Babylon would have signal¬ 
led the Messianic era. (See Berachos 4a 
and Sanhedrin 98b: 'Israel might have 
been granted the same miracles in Ezra's 
time as they were granted in the days of 
Joshua. But sin prevented it.' See Rashi 
on this passage at Y echezkel 43:10. 
[The explanation of this passage is a 
later addition to Rashi, but must cer¬ 
tainly have been based on a Midrashic 
source.] See also Malbim's introductory 
remarks to Chaggai 1:1). 

Once more the opportunity was 
missed. The ]Vy Jin 1 #, the return to 
Jerusalem did come about, many of the 
exiles resettled in Eretz Yisrael 
(including also some of the ten tribes — 
Ramban loc. cit. pp. 272-273), and the 
Temple was rebuilt. However, the 
redemption was but a pale shadow of 
what might have been. Yechezkel's vi¬ 
sion in its fullest sense, will be fulfilled 
only in the days of Messiah. 

17. TipoKi ... Tiyapi — / shall 

assemble you ... and gather you in. 

The verb qox, gather in, is not used 
again in conjunction with assemble (we 
find i nK3ni, and I will bring 36:24 and 
37:21). 

[Perhaps qDN is used here because it 


has the additional connotation of 'to 
bring inside' (see for ex. Deut. 22:2). 
Thus, its use would imply that, far from 
having been rejected by Jerusalem (as 
the 'dwellers of Jerusalem' had derisive¬ 
ly claimed), the exiles would one day be 
brought back inside the Holy City.] 

18. rnyipitf b3 n* iT»prn — And [they] 
shall take away [from if] all its detesta¬ 
tions. 

I.e. the 'detestable things' which had 
been there since before the exile (Eliezer 
of Beaugency), or which were placed 
there by the conquerors (Radak). 

Metzudas David takes *vpn in the 
sense of to withhold' (see // Sam. 7:15). 
They will refrain from doing the 
'detestable acts' which were now taking 
place. 

19. “inN ab — A single [lit. one] heart. 
Targum renders: 'a fearing heart' (see 

Minchas Shai). 

The expression itiK 3*7 is found in 
Scripture in the sense of unanimous. 
(See I Chron. 12:39, and II 30:12) and is 
used by the Sages in that sense 
(Mechilta to Exod. 19:2 quoted by 
Rashi). The sense would then be that 
the whole nation would be as one in the 
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XI you have been scattered, and give you the Land of 
18-22 Israel 18 Then they shall come there and take away 
from it all its detestations and all its abominations. 

19 Then I shall give them a single heart, and a new 
spirit shall I emplace in you; I shall remove the stony 
heart from their flesh and give them a heart of flesh, 

20 so that they may walk in My decrees and guard My 
ordinances and perform them. Then they shall be for 
Me a nation, and I shall be for them, God. 

21 But for their heart which follows the heart of 
their detestations and abominations, I have placed 
their way upon their head. The words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim.' 

2Z Then the Cheruvim raised their wings and the 


service of God. This theme is frequently 
found in the description of Messianic 
times (see for ex.-Zephaniah 3:9). 
Metzudas David takes “MIN as mean- 

r 

ing 'undivided'. (See forex. Exod. 26:11 
for this usage). The people's heart will 
no longer be burdened by doubt. They 
will single-mindedly turn to God. 

pKli — The stony heart. 

A heart unwilling to accept reproof 
(Radak). The Jews had been described 
(2:4 see comm.) as being 2b ’pin, hard 
of heart. 

2b — A heart of flesh. 

Soft and ready to submit (Rashi). 

20. ]vnb — So that. 

m At the very dawn of their existence, 
Israel had been exhorted to adhere to 
God's D^pn and D’psp/n, His decrees 
and ordinances, as the sole guaranty of 
both temporal and spiritual life. (Lev. 
18:5; see comm, to 20:11). The single 
minded 'heart of flesh' and 'new spirit' 
which God would grant them (v. 19) 
would help them to walk in these ways 
and to guard them. 

oyb ■»b rm — Then they shall be for Me 
a nation. 


To believe in Me and to observe My 
commandments (Metzudas David). 

d^SkS nnb rnriN uni — And I shall be 
for them, God. 

To save them and to help them (Me¬ 
tzudas David). 

21. nrpnnyim Dryyiptp 2b — The 
heart of their detestations and abomina¬ 
tions. 

The translation follows Radak. It was 
as though the heart of the people of 
Jerusalem was split in two. One part in¬ 
clined towards idol worship (the 'stony 
heart' of v. 19, according to Harav 
Breuer), and their heart of hearts (nab) 
which intuitively perceived its truth. 
But the 'stony heart' was the mightier of 
the two, and dragged their whole heart 
after it. 

Metzudas David translates 2 b 
□ rpyipu/ as the 'inner' meaning of idol 
worship. The word 2 b, then is taken in 
the same sense as in Exod. 15:8. 

*nnj nu/Nia D3“n — I have placed their 
way upon their head. 

See comm, to 7:3. 

22"23. The Shechinah finally leaves 
the Temple completely. 
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24“25. Yechez/ce/'s vision is pie of the exile, will now be told of their 
completed. His brothers (u. 15), the peo- destiny. 


XII 


From the very beginning of his mission, Yechezkel had known that his fellow exiles would 
not be receptive to his message (2:3-7, 3:25-27). 

Ch. 4 tells how he willingly lived through 430 days of suffering and deprivation, in the hope 
that he might reach the people's heart by graphically depicting Jerusalem's travail. In Ch. 5, 
with the symbolism of the hair he represented the fate of famine, pestilence, murder, and exile 
which was hanging over Jerusalem's inhabitants. None of this had availed. They had eyes to 
see — but they did not see (v. 2). 

In Chs. 6-7 he had spelled out in brutal and unsparing detail the inevitable results of 
Jerusalem's continuing obduracy. We can only guess at the eloquence with which he conveyed 
the horrors which he had been shown in Chs. 8-11. Nothing helped. They had ears to hear — 
but they did not hear (ibid). 

And so, the prophet is commanded to embark upon another series of symbolic acts. This 
time he would draw on the exiles' own experience of being dragged into captivity, to help 
them to recognize and appreciate Jerusalem's plight. 


2. n$n np — The family of rebellion. 

The definite article Ontan) indicates 
something known from before. Already 
in 2:5, in his very first vision, Yechezkel 
had been warned that Israel was a ma 
ntp, a rebellious family. His own ex¬ 
periences have now confirmed it (Harav 
Breuer). 


... nitoV nnb crry — Who have 
eyes to see, ... 

See Pref. Remarks to this chapter. 

3”6. To avoid the difficulty of some 
seeming redundancies, and the apparent 
contradiction between what was done 
'by day' and what 'by night', we follow 
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XI Ophanim opposite them, and the glory of the God of 

23-25 Israel was upon them, above. 23 So HaSHEM rose 

from within the city, and stood upon the mountain 
which is east of the city. 24 and a wind lifted me and 
brought me to Chaldea to the exile — in a vision by 
the spirit of God. And the vision which I had seen 
rose up from me. 25 Then I spoke to the exile all the 
words of HASHEM which He had shown me. 

XII * he word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 

1-3 2 g en Adam! You dwell amid the family of rebel¬ 

lion, who have eyes to see, but did not see; they have 
ears to hear, but did not hear. For a family of rebel¬ 
lion-are they. 

3 And you, Ben Adam make yourself implements 
for exile, and go into exile by day before their eyes, 


Harav Breuer (based on Malbim). Four 
different events will be portrayed — two 
past and two future: First would come 
the exile of the ten tribes and 
Yehoyachin's exile, both of them 
awakening painful memories of the 
past. These associations would then 
prepare the people to understand the 
two other symbols: Those standing for 
the impending exile of Jerusalem's in¬ 
habitants, and Zidkiyahu's abortive at¬ 
tempt to escape. 

3. rtbli ^5 rtV?y — Make yourself 
implements for exile. 

That is: a light, a dish, and a mat 
[upon which to eat (Ran)] (Nedarim 
40b). 

If the people had taken Yechezkel's 
action to heart and prepared such arti¬ 
cles for themselves, they would have 
been able to alleviate the discomforts of 
the exile in some small way. But they ig¬ 
nored the prophet's message and suf¬ 
fered the consequences. We quote 
Eichah Rabbasi, 1:22: 


What are implements for exile ? ... a 
bag, a mat, and a dish. And each one can 
be used for two purposes. The bag can 
contain flour and be used as a pillow. 
The dish can be used to eat and to drink 
from; the mat to sit on and to sleep on 
... But they did not listen. When they 
embarked on their exile they tried to 
knead their dough and did not know 
how. They dug in the earth to make a 
hole in which to knead, and the pebbles 
got stuck in the dough. When they 
began to eat, their teeth were blunted, as 
it is written: He ground my teeth on 
gravel (Eichah 3:16). 

Certainly the purpose of these sym¬ 
bolic acts was to convince the people of 
the imminence of their exile. But, in His 
love for them, God simultaneously 
wanted to advise the people how to cope 
with the rigors of the journey. 

npV — By day. 

The translation follows Targum i.e., 
enact your exile in broad daylight so 
that the people can see you and draw 
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the proper lesson from your deed. 

Rashi translates: 'over a period of 
days', commenting: 'Day by day. 
Repeat this for two or three days, like a 
person readying himself for exile, so 
that the exiles [in Babylon] will see and 
ask you what you are doing. And you 
will tell them that it is a symbol for 
Zidkiyahu and his people, so that they 
[the exiles] may send their messengers 
to them [to Jerusalem] to inform their 
brothers and relatives who are there of 
all the things they hear from you/ 

□ipn b* :)pippn jrbai arnryb npr* nbji 
Dn\pyb "ifiK — And go into exile by day 
before their eyes, then move away from 
your place to another place before their 
eyes. 

He was to depict two different exiles. 
The first portrayed aimless wandering 
without indication of a specific destina¬ 
tion, even as the Northern Kingdom 
(the Ten Tribes) had been dragged away 
to unknown places leaving no trace of 
communal life. 

The depiction of the second exile was 
to be from one place to another, like 
Yehoyachin's exile — of which 
Yechezkel's listeners were the victims — 
which had been from Jerusalem to 
Babylon. 

Both events were rooted firmly in the 
national consciousness. They were un¬ 
deniable. Perhaps this would ready 
Israel for the next symbol. 

Dii’ipyb — Before their eyes. 


That this phrase is repeated no less 
than six times in these three verses is 
surely meant to echo the expression: 

... who have eyes to see but did not 
see' of v. 2. With these graphic pictures 
unfolding before the peoples eyes, 
perhaps their eyes could be made to see. 

4 . nbn ’^53 :pbs ntqrtrn — And you 
shall bring out your implements, like 
implements of exile. 

In the two previous exiles' only the 
implements of exile' were used. They 
were only reminders of what had 
passed. Now that the impending exile is 
about to be enacted, a greater realism is 
necessary. Yechezkel is to take 'his 
implements — as many as he can carry 
on his shoulder (v. 6) — and ready them 
together with the 'implements of exile' 
(v. 3) in preparation for the evening's 
flight. 

Kyn nnto — And go out in 
the evening before their eyes. 

The actual flight is to take place in 
the evening, in order to symbolize 
Zidkiyahu 's evening escape. 

nbla '■Kylnp — As an exile exiting. 

torln denotes the 'breaking of camp' 
and preparation for a journey (Num. 
33:2). Metzudas David translates: as 
those who go out into exile/ 

5. -yipi -inn — Dig through the wall 
Make for yourself an excavation in 

the wall of the house and through this 
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XII then move away from your place to another place 
4-6 before their eyes. Perhaps they will perceive, for a 
rebellious family are they. 4 And you shall bring out 
your implements, like implements of exile, by day 
before their eyes. And go out in the evening before 
their eyes, as an exile exiting. 5 Before their eyes, dig 
through the wall, and bring forth through it. 6 Before 
their eyes, on the shoulder carry, in the darkness 
bring forth; cover your face that you should not see 


you should escape. This alludes to 
Zidkiyahu who would escape from the 
city through a cave (Metzudas David). 

See corum. to v. 10-14 below, where 
we quote the passage from Jeremiah 
which describes Zidkiyahu's flight. 

No mention is made there of an ex¬ 
cavation. [Radak points out that this 
omission presents no difficulty. Scrip¬ 
tures frequently relate an occurrence, 
and describes its details elsewhere. It 
should be noted that no mention is 
made in any of the three sources quoted 
below of anything being carried on the 
shoulder or of the fact that Zidkiyahu 
covered his face.] 111 

In fact, the account states that he left 
from the gate between the walls/ We 
must assume then, that it was in the gar¬ 
den that the excavation took place. 
Unable to leave by the front door of his 
palace, he had to find an alternate way 


through the garden (Radak to v. 7). 

6 . Kiyn qrD by — On the shoulder 
carry. 

Every detail is to be true to life. He is 
to carry his few belongings on the 
shoulder, just as a fugitive is unable to 
take along anything but the bare neces¬ 
sities. 

toxin nybjo — In the darkness bring 
forth. 

A fugitive would be afraid to carry a 
light for fear it might lead to his dis¬ 
covery (Metzudas David). 

np?n rpjs — Cover your face. 

Like one who is ashamed and fearful 
of being recognized (Metzudas David). 
Certainly King Zidkiyahu would have 
wanted to disguise himself during his 
flight. He would cover his face so 
completely that he would be unable to 
see the ground. 


1. Ramban (Gen. 42:21) notes that Joseph's plea to his brothers for mercy is mentioned not in 
Ch. 37, where the account of the sale is given, but in Ch. 42 where the conscience of the 
brothers is stirred by the memory of his cries. 

Ramban states: 'It is the way of Scripture to be brief in one place but to expand in another. 
He does not offer an explanation for this practice. 

It has been suggested that the significance of Joseph's ignored pleading is emphasized by 
placing it in the later chapter. The narrative in Ch. 37 is little affected by the omission of 
Joseph's pleading, but its insertion in Ch. 42 explains the brothers' frame of mind as they 
stood before Pharaoh's viceroy [Joseph], endangered and at his mercy. 

Similarly the details of Zidkiyahu's flight do not matter when the actual event is reported in 
Scripture; significant is that he fled and that a terrible fate overtook him. 

The ignominious details of the flight, the pathetic picture of a mighty prince tunneling un¬ 
der a garden wall, weighed down by the burden of his pitifully few belongings attempting to 
hide his shame behind a cloth covering his face, belong in Yechezkel's presentation to the peo¬ 
ple, its impact strengthened by the vividness of the detail. 
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npb ^‘•nrmitt p — For as a 
sign haue / appointed you to the Family 
of Israel. 

Yechezkel's destiny was to be a sym¬ 
bol for his people. He was to constitute 
a microcosm of Israel's fate. This sym¬ 
bolism would reach its peak in 24:15-27 
when, as a nDln, a symbol, he would 
have to lose 'the desire of his eyes' — his 
wife, to symbolize the destruction of the 
Temple. 

7. -ip -pep 6 ^rnnn — / dug through 
the wall by hand. 

Another detail of added realism. A 
fugitive would not have the correct 
tools for digging, and in any case, he 
would be afraid of making any noise. 
Yechezkel therefore excavated the wall 
by hand. 

10“ 14. Scripture describes Zidkiya- 
hu's aborted attempt to escape in three 
places (II Kings 25, Jeremiah 39 and 52). 
The most detailed account is in Jeremiah 
39:3-7: 'And all the officers of the 
Babylonian king came and sat at the 
middle gate ... When Zidkiyahu the 


king of Judah and all the soldiers saw 
them , they fled and went out of the city 
at night through the king's garden, 
through the gate between the walls, and 
they went through the valley. The army 
of the Chaldeans pursued them and 
they overtook Zidkiyahu in the plains 
of Jericho; and they took him and 
brought him to Nebuchadnezzar, King 
of Babylon, to Ribla in the land of 
Chamos and he spoke harshly to him. 
The King of Babylon slaughtered Zid- 
kiyahu's sons in his sight in Ribla, and 
all the princes of Judah did the King of 
Babylon slaughter. And the eyes of Zid¬ 
kiyahu he blinded, and he shackled him 
in irons to bring him to Babylon' 
[Jeremiah 52:11 adds: 'And they put 
him in prison until the day of his 
death'.] 

10. D’Synp njn totyjn — This 

prophecy concerns the Prince in Jeru¬ 
salem. 

The translation follows Metzudas 
David. The 'Prince' is King Zidkiyahu. 
The prophecy concerns him and the 
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XII the ground, for as a sign have I appointed you to 
7-12 the Family of Israel' 

7 And I did as I was commanded, I brought out my 
implements as implements of exile, by day; and in the 
evening I dug through the wall by hand; / 
brought out in the darkness, I carried on my 
shoulder; in their sight. 

8 The word of HaSHEM came to me in the morning, 
saying: 9 'Ben Adam, have not the Family of Israel, 

the rebellious family, said to you: "What are you do- 

• _ *?// 

mg? 

10 Say to them: "Thus says my Lord 
HaSHEM/ElOHIM, This prophecy concerns the 
Prince in Jerusalem, and all the Family of Israel, in 
whose midst they are." 11 Say: "I am your sign. As I 
have done so shall be done to them: into exile, into 
captivity shall they go. 12 And the Prince who is 
among them, shall shoulder in the darkness and 


house of Israel, all of whom live in 
Jerusalem. 

The expression Nip)?, to denote 
prophecy is not used again in the Book 
of Ezekiel, although it occurs frequently 
in other Prophets (Nahum 1:1, Habba- 
kuk 1:1; Malachi 1:1). According to 
Radak (Jeremiah 23:36) Nip)? means 
prophecy because it denotes the spoken 
word, as in Ps. 16:4. 

[It seems likely that the word is used 
here because of its assonance with the 
word N’ipj. (See remarks on by ptpb 
ptpb, paronomasia, in footnote to 7:2). 
In addition to N’ipj we also have the 
repeated use of Nip\ which is also 
phonetically related. 

Perhaps it is used to stimulate another 
association. The word Nip)? also means 
'burden'. The awesome responsibility of 
prophecy lay heavily upon Yechezkel 
(see 3:11). Certainly the tragedy which 
he was now called upon to enact must 


have been a heavy burden upon him. 
Zidkiyahu was a -nna p’-iY, a wholly 
righteous person (see Overview), and 
yet, because of the sins of his generation 
he was to come to such a tragic end. The 
term Nip)? is indeed apt for such a 
prophecy.) 

DDirq non “ltpN — In whose midst they 
are. 

'They' refers to Yechezkel's listeners. 
Although great distance separated them 
from their brothers in Jerusalem, they 
were nevertheless 'in their midst', 
because their thoughts were constantly 
in Jerusalem (Harav Breuer). 

Metzudas David however renders 
they [the people] are in the midst of 
them [i.e. the streets of Jerusalem). 

12. Nip 1 bti — Shall shoulder [lit. 
'shall carry upon the shoulder'] i.e., 
Zidkiyahu shall carry the vessels of ex¬ 
ile. 
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nnm T»j?3 — In the wall shall they ex¬ 
cavate. 

The plural form, nnm, is probably 
attributable to the fact that Zidkiyahu 
was initially accompanied by soldiers 
who deserted him later on — see II Kings 
Ch. 25, and Jeremiah Ch. 52. It is 
significant that in spite of this he carried 
his own belongings. 

npD 1 I’JD — His face shall he cover. 

For shame that he is fleeing the city 
by night (Rashi). [1] 

13. rby ■•nt^n dk — And I shall 

spread My net upon him. 

He had a cave running from his 
house to the plains of Jericho and fled 
through that cave. What did God do? 
He brought a deer in front of the Chal¬ 
dean army. It ran from them over the 
top of the cave, and they pursued it. 
When Zidkiyahu left the cave in the 
plains of Jericho they saw him coming 


out and captured him (Rashi). 

run? kb nnlki — But it shall he not 
see. 

Zidkiyahu never saw Babylon, the 
land of his captivity, for in Ribla in the 
land of Chamos he [Nebuchadnezzar] 
spoke harshly to him and blinded his 
eyes and then brought him to Babylon 
(Rashi). 

mm nun — And there will he die. 

▼ ▼ 

Jeremiah 34:4-5 predicts that 
Zidkiyahu would not die by the sword 
but in peace and full royal honors 
would be accorded him at his funeral. 
The Sages state that Nebuchadnezzar 
died during Zidkiyahu's lifetime [thus 
he died 'in peace' because he lived to 
know of his tormentor's punishment.] 
Thereafter Zidkiyahu was released from 
prison, but died immediately. 

Mo'ed Katan 28b ascribes the honor 
done him at his death, to the merit of his 


1. In v. 6 Yechezkel had been told to cover his face. As a result, he would be prevented from 
seeing the ground. There is no conclusive indication that he was told to cover his face to make 
it impossible for him to see the ground. Nevertheless the word jy? in our verse indicates just 
that: he will cover his face in order that he will not see the Land (its use in the sense 'in order 
that' is unique). 

Zidkiyahu's were no ordinary eyes. Sotah 10a teaches that they were created in the Divine 
image. Y alkut, II Kings:252 states that they were like the eyes of Adam (see Overview and 
Overview to Tehillim I ArtScroll ed.). 

[Rashi to Sotah (ad. loc.) comments that he knows no source from which the Sages derived 
this. It may be that they concluded this from the constant reference in Scripture to Zidkiya¬ 
hu's seeing or not seeing. For example: 12:12, 13; Jeremiah 22:10-12 (see Rashi), 32:4, 34:3.] 

Divine eyes see not only the physical object, but also apprehend its essence. When Moses 
was told that he could not enter the Land of Israel, he was nevertheless permitted to see it, as 
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XII leave. In the wall shall they excavate to bring out 
13-16 through it. His face shall he cover so as not to see the 
earth with his eyes. 13 And I shall spread My net 
upon him and he will be caught in My snare. Then I 
shall bring him to Babylon, the land of the Chal¬ 
deans, but it shall he not see and there will he die. 
14 Then everyone around him — his aides and all his 
officers — I will scatter to every direction, and the 
sword will I unsheath after them. 15 And they shall 
know that I am HaSHEM when I scatter them among 
the nations and disperse them among the countries. 
16 But I will leave over from them a few men, from 


having rescued Jeremiah from the pit 
into which he had been thrown by the 
non-believers who wished to silence his 
prophecies (see Jeremiah 38:6-10). 

14. t»dik bsi rhiy i’ny:o bin — 

t - -i T : r : \- — i : 

Then everyone [lit. 'all who are*] around 
him — his aides and all his officers. 

Zidkiyahu had surrounded himself 
with fighting men to help him escape. 
This was in defiance of Jeremiah's ad¬ 
vice (Jeremiah 38:17) that if he would 
submit to the Babylonians, his life and 
the city of Jerusalem would be spared. 

mry — His aides. 

The irregular feminine ending (rniy 
instead of 1“ity) indicates the weakness 
and futility of these 'helpers' (Harav 
Breuer). 

■PQIK — His officers. 

The translation follows Rashi. 
Targum renders: 'his camp'. Radak 
(supported by Menachem quoted by 


Rashi) comments that the word is 
related to qa, wing. Thus it would 
denote a wing' or detachment of an 
army. 

rrn bib rnm — I will scatter to every 
direction. 

Rashi and Radak read this as refer¬ 
ring to the small remnant which 
remained in Jerusalem after the destruc¬ 
tion with Yochanan ben Koreach. These 
people fled to Egypt, and eventually fell 
victim to Nebuchadnezzar's sword 
(Jeremiah 43). 

15. See comm, to 6:8-10. 

16. “iDpn Dnn vnnini — But I 
will leave over from them a few men. 

In spite of the similarity between our 
verse and 5:3, the idea expressed is quite 
different. There the “ispnp uytp, the few 
in number are to be set aside from the 
third of the people who were destined to 
be exiled (ibid. v. 2). Hence, that refer- 


Abraham before him had been shown the Land (Gen. 13:14). Sifri to Numbers comments: 
Rabbi Akiba said: Scripture tells us that God showed Moses all the inner chambers of the 
Land of Israel. Rabbi Eliezer said: [He] gave the eyes of Moses strength so that he could see 
from one end of the world to the other. Sifri goes on to compare Moses' 'seeing' to that of 
Abraham. (See also Targum Y onasan to Deut. 34:1-3). 

It would have been normal for Zidkiyahu to have wanted to carry the memory of the Land 
with him into exile. By casting a last, longing look, he could have locked the Land into his 
heart, as Moses had done from the distant banks of the Jordan. 

By refusing even to see the Land as he left, Zidkiyahu seems to be testifying that his tie to its 
inner holiness had been severed. His averted eyes marked him as the true exile. 
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ence is to an elite minority who were to 
form the 'repentant remnant' discussed 
at 6:8-9. 

In our verse however, the "t9pn ‘•U/JK, 
the few men, are to be saved from 
'sword, famine, and plague Reference 
is thus to the entire population which 
was to be exiled. Not all belonged to the 
righteous few, mentioned in Chs. 5 and 
6. Some were among the very sinners 
who had caused Jerusalem's destruction 
and their exile had a special purpose. 

36:20 notes the possibility that exile 
may bring about a Ott/n blbn, a desecra¬ 
tion of Cod's Name. Inevitably, as 
God's people wander among the na¬ 
tions, the question will arise, why God 
permitted this to happen. Would this 
not imply a weakness on the part of 
God? How else could His people lose 
His land? 

Our verse provides the solution to 
this problem. There would be those 
among the exiles who by their bearing 
and actions (see 14:22-23) would 
proclaim to the wide world the depths to 
which Israel had sunk. Upon seeing 
them, everybody would recognize the 


justice of God's actions. God had per¬ 
mitted Jerusalem to be destroyed, nay, 
had Himself joined in its destruction 
(comm, to 5:8) not because He is weak, 
but because He is just. 

This realization will not only neut¬ 
ralize the potential Dltfn blbn, desecra¬ 
tion of God's Name, caused by the exile 
but will actually provide 'comfort' to 
Israel's remnants (14:22). No greater 
desecration of God's Name exists, than 
the fact of God's people living a life of 
degradation in God's own land. When 
this occurs, exile becomes a historical 
imperative, on the road to universal 
recognition of God. 

17"20. The fearful deprivation which 
was to reign during the siege of 
Jerusalem, had already been depicted by 
Yechezkel in the symbolic actions 
described in Ch. 4. It would seem su¬ 
perfluous to demonstrate it once more. 
Because of this Harav Breuer holds that 
the prophet was now called upon to 
describe the situation of the pitiful rem¬ 
nant which would remain in Jerusalem 
under Gedalya after the destruction of 
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XII the sword, from the famine, and from the plague; 

17-20 that they may relate all their abominations among the 
nations where they came, and they shall know that I 
amHASHEM." ' 

17 The word of HASHEM came to me, saying , 16 'Ben 
Adam, your bread — with quaking shall you eat; and 
your water — with trembling and anxiety shall you 
drink; 19 and say to the people of the Land: "Thussays 
my Lord HaSHEM/ElOHIM concerning the dwellers 
of Jerusalem, on the soil of Israel: Their bread, with 
anxiety will they eat, and their water in desolation 
will they drink, because its Land will be desolate of its 
fullness, because of the injustice of all who dwell in 
it. 20 Then the inhabited cities shall be laid waste, and 
the Land will be a desolation. And you shall know 


the Temple, and after the bulk of the 
population had been dragged into cap¬ 
tivity (II Kings 25:22, and Jeremiah Ch. 
40). From Jeremiah 42:14 we learn that 
the fear of hunger did in fact stalk this 
small community. 

[No difficulty is posed by the use of 
the term the dwellers of 

Jerusalem, to describe this remnant ra¬ 
ther than the term nbt<n niainn 

v " t » *1 •,« ■' 9 

the dwellers of these ruins, as used in 
33:24. In Ch. 33 Yechezkel points out 
the folly of their misplaced optimism 
and therefore stresses the ruin of the 
Land. In our chapter, because the signifi¬ 
cant point is the unsettled conditions of 
life in Jerusalem, there is no need to un¬ 
derline the city s state of ruin.] 

The desolation described in v. 20 
rpnn V" 1 *?!' am * the Land will be 

a desolation, would then refer to the 
total devestation of the Land after the 
last inhabitants had left for Egypt. 

19. y-ixn oy bft nnmq — And say to 
the people of the Land. 

In the Book of Ezekiel as in the rest of 
Scripture, the term yiKH oy, the people 


of the Land , usually underlines the con¬ 
trast between the common people and 
other groups in the population. Thus in 
7:26-27 the term is used in conjunction 
with prophet, priest, elder, king, and 
prince; and in 22:23-29, together with 
prophets, priests, and officers. 

In our verse the expression refers to 
Yechezkel's fellow exiles (Radak; Me- 
tzudas David) but it is not clear why 
this particular term is used to describe 
them. 

Toras Kohanim to Lev. 20:2 inter¬ 
prets Y"iKn oy as y-ihcn mo:?} oy, 

the people for whose sake the earth was 
created. Perhaps the absolute and total 
break with the Land (see above) 
achieves added poignancy when the 
listeners are called y“ihcn oy. 

ny“iK - Its Land. 

I.e. Jerusalem's Land (Radak). 

onnn — Because of the injustice. 

See comm, to 7:11. 

20. n'.nn nnnp y~it<rt] — And the Land 
will be a desolation. 

See above. 
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M ■»ak p nnyii — And you shall know 
that / am HAS HEM. 

See v. 15 and comm, to 6:7-10. 

21 "25. In the same way that grease 
will make an arrow slide harmlessly off 
a shield, niAyS, ridicule will make a 
person impervious to instruction and 
guidance (Mesillas Yesharim). 

Often a pithy, well-turned phrase 
designed to make light of the prophet's 
message — a taunting bv/n, proverb — 
can neutralize his words, robbing them 
of their sting more effectively than open 
defiance. 

When just such a proverb was ban¬ 
died about in Jerusalem, Isaiah (28:22) 
implored the people of his generation: 
'And now do not indulge in mockery, 
for your punishment will be great.' If he 
warned them of impending doom, they 
would answer: 'We have made a cove¬ 
nant with death, and an agreement with 
the grave.' The Sages (Avodah Zarah 
18b) spell out the results of this at¬ 
titude: Rabbi Elazar said: Mockery is 
hard. Its beginnings are suffering, its 
end is destruction. 

Yechezkel was forced to contend with 
the same problem. In 11:3-13, he con¬ 
tended with a saying which the people 
used to buttress their defiance of the 
Babylonians, and again in 18:2, he was 
faced with mockery of the fairness of 
God's justice. 


The following passage deals with 
another such proverb, this one having 
no less a purpose than to deny the ef¬ 
ficacy of prophecy itself. 

22. ntn buton nn — What is this 

V - ▼ T — * 

proverb? 

The word generally used for a pithy 
saying or proverb is nY’bo rather than 
btt/n which means a parable (from buto, 
to control i.e the means by which an 
abstract idea is made comprehensible). 
Our verse uses the term btt/n because 

T r 

this idea was expressed so frequently 
that it entered the category of common¬ 
ly used parables. [Apparently a parable 
is a more frequently used figure of 
speech] (Radak). 

□?b — Of yours. 

Yechezkel seems to be included in the 
criticism. Radak compares this to Exod. 
16:28 where Moses was i :luded in 
God s stricture concerning the people 
who attempted to collect the manna on 
Shabbos. [The idea would seem to be 
that the leader is also considered at fault 
when the people do wrong (see comm. 
and Appendix III).] Alternatively, 
Radak suggests that these were the 
precise words with which Yechezkel 
was to address the dwellers of 
Jerusalem, then u^b, of yours, would 
refer only to the people. 

pm ba i3Ki D’n;n i3i*o — The days will 
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XII that l am HaSHEM". ' 

21-25 21 The word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 22 'Ben 

Adam: What is this proverb of yours in the Land of 
Israel, saying: "The days will draw out and every vi¬ 
sion will disappear." 23 Therefore say to them: "Thus 
says my Lord HA5HEM/ELOHIM: I will put an end to 
this proverb and they will no longer express it in 
Israel" But say to them: "The days are near and the 
word of every vision. 24 For there shall no more be 
any vain vision, nor smooth divination, within the 
Family of Israel 25 For, I am HaSHEM — l shall speak 


draw out and every vision will disap¬ 
pear. 

The days will draw out and the 
punishment will not come. Meanwhile, 
the evil prophecies which the prophets 
say about us will be lost, forgotten, and 
annulled (Rashi). 

Prophecies concerning the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem had been made for 
many years, but the city still stood. 
Surely conditions would continue as 
they had in the past (Eliezer of Beau- 
gency). 

[“pK, drawing out in the Kal with 
'days' as the subject occurs only once 
more in Scripture. After the ' days had 
drawn out ' Abimelech the king of the 
Philistines observed Isaac disporting 
himself in the manner of a husband 
with Rebecca. Rashi comments: Isaac 
said, 'From now on, since they have not 
seized her yet, I have nothing more to 
fear.' Thus the idiom seems to imply a 
time lapse which lulls a person into a 
false sense of security. This is the 
precise meaning in our context.] 

The translation of 13K as ' disappear' 
seems most apt in our context. [Targum 
translates bp3n, annulled.] 13K is used 
in that sense in 19:5, and many other 
places. 

23. iiy ink kVi — And they will 
no longer express it. 

Events will insure that never again 


will there be any doubts about a 
prophecy not coming about. They will 
see that a lapse of time never implies 
that the prophecy might be forgotten 
(Harav Breuer). 

Dmm 131|7 — The days are near. 

Not ilip 1 in the future tense, which 
would have been the exact parallel to 
131JO 'will' draw out in v. 22, but nip, 
in the past tense to stress the certainty. 
It is as though the days had already 
come. 

[It is conceivable that omm, the days 
in the mouth of the prophet had a dif¬ 
ferent meaning than that intended by 
the same word in the proverb — un¬ 
defined future days that will never 
come. It may be that the prophet had 
specific days in mind (see 7:7, 10, 12). 
The days of punishment are at hand.] 

pm bs "1311 — And the word of every 
vision. 

Harav Breuer suggests that the con¬ 
struct form of 331 indicates an implied 
word. The meaning is pm *73 r n 3311. 
All these visions are the word of God, 
and will therefore surely come about. 

24. The constant assurances which the 
false prophets gave the people that 
Jerusalem would not fall (see next 
chapter), created the background 
against which these pernicious proverbs 
could develop. Once history will have 
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unambiguously clarified God's true in¬ 
tentions, the false prophets would lose 
their power over the people's mind. 

25. nan nanx ... ntyy 1 } ... nanx 'n px 
Virtojn — For I am HAS HEM, l shall 
speak ... and it will be done ... / shall 
speak a word and I will have done it. 

We quote from Harav Yitzchak 
Hutner, Pachad Yitzchak to Rosh 
Hashanah Ch. 8: 

At the beginning of (the sidrah) 
Vo'eirah: 'And My Name HAS HEM, / 
did not make known to them .' Rashi ex¬ 
plains: I have not revealed Myself to 
them in My quality of Truth, for I 
promised and did not [yet] fulfill.' From 
this we see that in the ineffable Name of 
God, lies the quality of His Truth. 

The meaning is as follows. Doubt 
concerning the fulfillment of promises 
are possible only because these promises 
are for the future; because of the time 
lapse between promise and fulfillment, 
certainty does not [yet] exist. 

But the nature of the ineffable Name 
is the combination of 'He was', 'He is', 
and He will be', in one totality (rpn 


inn ,rnn), transcending all differences 
between past, present, and future. 
Within this frame, the future is as real 
and true as the past. 

This is Rashi's intent in saying that 
when the ineffable Name had not been 
revealed, the quality-of God's truth had 
not been revealed. 

Thus our verse, introduced by the 
words: 'H ’ox (God's ineffable Name) 
sees that which shall be done (nuryyi) as 
the equal of that which shall have been 
done (VJVtyjn). 

There is no place for the proverb 
which the people had been saying. 

27”28. The proverb of the previous 
passage referred to prophecy as a whole. 
We now turn to the attitude which the 
people expressed concerning Yechez- 
kel's specific warnings. As in 11:3, the 
tendency of the people was to see the 
fulfillment of his prophecies in the dis¬ 
tant future. It would not concern them 
personally. 

The prophet is told to assure them 
that, on the contrary, the prophecies 
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XII that which I shall speak, a word and it will be done. It 
26-28 shall be delayed no longer; for in your days, O family 

of rebellion, l shall speak a word and l will have done 
it. The words of my Lord HaSHEM/ElOHIM".' 26 The 
word of HASHEM came to me saying: 27 'Ben Adam! 
See the Family of Israel is saying:"The vision which 
he sees is many days off and concerning distant times 
does he prophesy." 26 Therefore say to them: "Thus 
says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: No longer delayed 
will be any word of Mine, but the word that I shall 
speak shall be done. The words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim".' 

XIII X he word of HaSHEM came to me, saying: 

1-2 2 'Ben Adam, prophesy against the prophets of 

Israel who prophesy; and say to those that prophesy 


would come true in the immediate we would have expected the masculine 
future (compare 7:3, 6-8, 10). Itt/E) 1 . However the feminine form was 

chosen to underline the weakness of a 
message which loses its effectiveness 
28. tly Kb — No longer delayed. when the time lapse before its 

With the masculine as subject, fulfillment is too long (Harav Breuer). 

XIII 

Ten measures of sycophancy (nsun) are in the world — nine in Jerusalem and one in the rest 
of the world. This is the meaning of the verse: 'For from the prophets of Jerusalem 
sycophancy went out to all the Land' [Jeremiah 23:15] (Esther Rabbah 1:17). 

From the earliest days of the monarchy, prophets.of God had to face the opposition of un¬ 
scrupulous charlatans who did not hesitate to invoke God's Name in order to authenticate so 
called 'prophecies' which had no other purpose than to play on the peoples' desire to believe 
the best, and to be lulled into a false sense of security. (See I Kings Ch. 22). 

This - was true in earlier days when less was at stake; as the clouds of the final destruction of 
Jerusalem were gathering it was bound to occur all the more. The people sought out prophets 
to reinforce their desperate hopes that this danger would pass as had all previous ones, instead 
of exposing them to the ruthlessly probing and unforgiving light of self-examination 
demanded by God's prophets. 

While these false prophets claimed to speak in the Name of God, the result of their activities 
was nevertheless to 'cause My Name to be forgotten' (Jeremiah 23:27) because God's true 
'Name' is His people's perception of His exercise of providence in their lives. By directing the 
people away from the introspection which might have led to a true repentance, the false 
prophets were instrumental in encouraging the gradual erosion of the national character 
which made inevitable the destruction of the city and Temple. 

Yechezkel's prophecy is now directed against these prophets (see Overview IX). 

2. D’toan bKny/i ’iraa — The prophets That false prophets are meant is clear 
of Israel who prophesy. from the end of the verse: o:jb)3 "’K’aab, 
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that prophesy out of their own heart. 
The opening phrase, however, makes 
no mention of this. Yechezkel is told 
simply to address himself to 'the 
prophets of Israel that prophesy.' 

Ramban (Deut. 13:2) explores the use 
of the term toai for a false prophet [i.e. 
an apparent contradiction in terms 
because the word toaj, by definition, 
means one who speaks the word of God 
(see comm, and footnote to 2:5).] 
Perhaps it is used in a borrowed sense; 
he is described as a prophet because he 
claims to be one, not because he is one. 
On the other hand, it has been observed 
that some people seem to possess the 
faculty of clairvoyancy; they accurately 
foretell events, without knowing the 
source of their inspiration. Scripture 
refers to them as toai because they bear 
a partial similarity to true prophets in 
that they can foretell the future. 

In ch. 2 ( footnote to v. 5) we found 
that the root Kaa was related to yai, to 
spring or well forth. The prophet is the 
organ through which inspiration wells 
forth and is communicated to his 
audience. Israel's pride is that God 
Himself is the source of their prophetic 
inspiration (Deut. 18:9-18. See also 
Rambam, Moreh Nevuchim 1:15 who 
demonstrates that mioaa, prophets , are 
also called maNbn, messengers). True 
prophecy, because it is God's message 
to His people, comes from outside the 
prophet's being (see comm, to 2:2). 

When the prophet looks only within 
his own heart (Dabn ’roaib) for inspira¬ 
tion, when he follows only the whim 
which moves him (onn in* o'qbn), 
then he cannot be guide and mentor to 
his people. He is himself part of the na¬ 
tion, and by looking only within 


himself, he merely gives expression to 
the very thoughts and feelings which 
are cause and symptom of the national 
malady. 

3. o^baan mioairi — The foolish 
prophets. 

The translation follows Targum and 
Rashi. 

It is difficult to trace a consistent treatment 
of the word baa in the Targum of Nevi'im 
and Kesuvim. 

There are instances where the denotation 
is 'folly' (K’tpty 'wickedness' (toyttf-i) 

and 'shame' (Kabp). There are also cases 
where Targum does not translate at all, but 
renders with the Hebrew word baa. 

T * 

The following is a list of fifteen of the 
times the word is mentioned: 

Twice in // Sam.: (3:33) Targum renders 
1W?; (13:13) 

Twice in Isaiah: (32:5 and 6). Both are 
rendered toyten. 

Once in Jeremiah -. (17:11). Targum renders 

toyipi. 

In our verse (13:3). Targum renders 
luntypi. 

Four times in Ps.: (14:l)tOplp; (53:2) b^a; 
(74:18,22) KtyDU. 

Three times in Prov. : (17:7,21, and 30:22). 
Each time Targum renders KltfDU. 

Twice in Job (2:10) Kabp, (30:8) b^a. 

The process by which bai (lit. to 
'wither' or 'fall away') becomes an ex¬ 
pression denoting Jolly' is traced by 
Ramban to Deut. 32:6. He refers to Ex- 
od. 18:18 where ban bai means 'you 
will become exhausted' (Targum 
renders rn*bn n^bn). Thus a person 
who is too tired or exhausted to pursue 
knowledge is a baa, a foolish person. 

Ramban to Deut. 32:6 defines baa as 
an ingrate. Perhaps there is no better ad¬ 
jective to describe the false prophets. 
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XIII out of their own hearts: "Hear the word of HASHEM! 

3-4 3 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Woe unto 

the foolish prophets, who follow their own whim , 
and things which they have not seen. 4 Like foxes 
among the ruins , so your prophets , O Israel have 


Prophecy is the greatest gift which God 
bestows on man, and is the highest level 
of existence to which a person can 
aspire (Rambam, Moreh Nevuchim 
2:36). To abuse this gift by falsely 
labeling their own imaginations as a 
communication from God, is the basest 
form of ingratitude. 

[Another alternative suggests itself 
for the choice of D' ,t ?33 to describe the 
false prophets. In Rabbinic literature 
the word bill! is used to describe a 
spurious variant of something. Thus 
Bereishis Kabbah 17:7 speaks of three 
rhSqii, three spurious variants. (Sleep is 
a bni: of death; a dream is a Soil of 
prophecy; Shabbos is a bull of Olam 
Habah, the World to Come). 

The prophets who substitute their 
own thoughts and desires for God's 
word as the source of their inspiration 
are thus □“•K’Qi. [For evidence that 
the root bn! can have this meaning in 
Scriptural Hebrew also, see Nesinah 
la'Ger to Deut. 32:6.] 

The usual meaning of Sqj, is a 'low, 
base person' (Kadak to our verse. See 
also Radak to Isaiah 32:5). Jeremiah 
23:14 and 29:23 reports that the 
prophets of Jerusalem were immoral, 
committed adultery, lied, and supported 
the wicked in their wickedness. (29:23 
describes them as having done a rrb^J 
btouna). It is perhaps for that reason 
that the description □’’bni is chosen in 
our verse. 

It seems unlikely that these sins were com¬ 
mitted openly. Rambam (Hilchos Yesodei 
haTorah 7:7) describes in detail the level of 
holiness required of someone who aspires to 
prophecy. He describes the nr<i33n ’Oil, the 
ways of prophecy as ways of holiness and 
abstinence. It is inconceivable that people 
who lived openly immoral lives could lay 


claim to the title of prophecy. In fact, Ram¬ 
bam (Avoda Zara 5:9) warns against an in¬ 
clination to deal leniently with a false 
prophet: because of his high standing, since 
he walks in nxiDin the paths of 

prophecy. 

The term b}j would then also imply a 
criticism of these false prophets as 
hypocrites. 

4. niinna □’»byu/3 — Like foxes among 
the rums. 

When a man enters one of the open¬ 
ings in the wall of the ruins, the fox will 
run out by another opening. He will not 
stand in the opening to fight (Kashi). 

Thus Kashi sees the metaphor of the 
foxes, as being directed to the cowardice 
of the false prophets. [The courage re¬ 
quired of a true prophet in those dif¬ 
ficult times is described in 2:6.] 

Kadak (based on Shir HaShirim 2:15) 
sees the foxes as destroyers of the 
vineyard to which Knesses Israel is 
compared. The false prophets, by cap¬ 
turing the minds of the weaker people 
in Israel, hastened its destruction. 

Eliezer of Beaugency paints a picture 
of foxes gaining entry into the ruins 
through holes in the walls, and through 
their play, breaking new holes in the 
walls. (Compare Nehemiah 3:35). The 
prophets might have taken a lesson 
from the previous 'breaches' in Israel's 
wall. The Northern Kingdom was no 
more; Yehoyachin had already been ex¬ 
iled, and the people who had gone with 
him were in Babylon. Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar's grip on Jerusalem was tightening. 
By right, the prophets should have been 
concerned with protecting the people 
against further ravages. Instead they 
encouraged defiance, thus ensuring new 
breaches in the national existence. 
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5. mrisa op’by kS — You have not 
ascended into the breaches. 

You did not perform good deeds 
which could have prevented the evil 
from coming (Rashi). 

Rashi does not offer an explanation 
for "i“U imuni. Radak and Metzudas 
David render the two phrases as two 
distinct activities. When a wall is 
breached during a war two things must 
be done. First the breach must be man¬ 
ned to prevent the enemy from rushing 
in. Then, it must be repaired. 

You have not ascended into the 
breaches to prevent the enemy from 
entering, either through protesting the 
abuses that were taking place in the city 
(Radak); or through prayer (Metzudas 
David). (From Jeremiah 27:18 it can be 
seen that a true prophet will pray for his 
people). 

“Hi m“pni — Nor built a fence. 

By repenting and doing good deeds 
(Radak); or by inspiring the people to 
repent (Metzudas David). 

npnbna “itoyb -'To stand firm in the 
battle. 

In order that they should be able to 
stand in battle against the enemy when 
God s punishment will come about. 


6. ara appi K)t£/ nn - They have seen 
vanity and false divination. 

The dual activities of vision and 
divination have already been mentioned 
in 12:24, and will be repeated in our 
chapter in vs. 7 and 9. 

Two different activities are indicated 
(see Radak). Firstly, they had visions, 
but they were vain because they were 
not inspired by God. 

In addition to their spurious 'visions' 
the prophets also sank to the level of 
magic rites and divinations in a 
desperate attempt to discover what the 
future held in store. [A tragic erosion of 
the proud standing which Israel had in 
the past. Balaam sang their praise for 
having no need for such activities 
because God reveals their future to 
them (Numbers 23:23).] 

But these divinations would prove to 
be 3J3. They would end in delusion. 215 
means falseness in the sense of 
frustrated expectations. (See Isaiah 
58:11). 

ibrm — Yef they hoped. 

Metzudas David treats the word as 
though it were in the b’yan, causative 
voice. They caused Israel to expect the 
fulfillment of their prophecy. 
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XIII been. 5 You have not ascended into the breaches nor 

5-9 built a fence for the Family of Israel, to stand firm in 

the battle on the day of HASHEM. 6 They have seen 
vanity and false divination, those who say: 'The 
words of HASHEM!' But HASHEM did not send them 
— yet they hoped that the word would be confirmed . 
7 Have you not seen a vain vision and a false divina¬ 
tion have you not said? Yet you say, 'The word of 
HaSHEM' — and I have not spoken! 

B Therefore, thus says my Lord HaSHEM/ 
ELOHIM: 'Because you have spoken vanity, and 
have seen falsehood, therefore see! I am against 
you.' The words of my Lord HasHEM/ElOHIM; 9 and 
My hand will be against the prophets who see vanity 
and who divine falsehood. They shall not be in the 
counsel of My people, and in the roll of the Family of 


It is also possible that the subject of 
ibrr*) is the House of Israel of the 
previous verse. Israel hopes for the 
fulfillment of the false prophecies. 

Malbim reads the phrase as a 
rhetorical question. How can they [the 
prophets] expect their false prophecies 
to come true? 

9. r»rr xb my — They shall not be 
in the counsel of My people. 

Three threats are made against the 
false prophets: they will not be in the 
people's counsel, they will not be in¬ 
scribed in the roll of Israel, and they will 
not enter the Land. 

Of the three threats, only the third 
one presents no difficulty. They will not 
be among those who will be privileged 
to return to Israel, when the Babylonian 
exile will have been completed. 

What is meant by my TlD? 

The word TlD is used in Scripture in 
two ways. It can mean a group of people 
with a common interest, which brings 
them intimately together (see for ex. 
Jeremiah 6:11 and 15:17). Or it can be a 
secret, as in Proverbs 11:13. 


Metzudas David assumes the former 
meaning. By their perfidy,these 
prophets have excluded themselves 
from the community of Israel — a com¬ 
munity which has no room for people 
whose every activity serves only to un¬ 
dermine it. 

Translating the word as 'secret' al¬ 
lows for a variety of interpretations. 
Targum (also Radak) reads the verse as 
excluding the prophets from the good 
hidden things which God has secreted 
for His people.' 

M ahari Kara renders 'secret' here as a 
synonym for prophecy. True prophecy 
is God's secret which he imparts to His 
servants, the prophets (Amos 3:7). The 
false prophets will forever be excluded 
from sharing these secrets. God will 
never choose them as His prophets. 

nna 1 xb biote/ 1 rpia nrom — And in the 

“ ▼ * *• t t : - 

roll of the Family of Israel shall they not 
be written. 

Both Radak and Metzudas David fol¬ 
low the Targum. They render: And in 
the writing for eternal life which is 
recorded for the righteous ones of 
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Israel, they will not be entered. Met- 
zudas David, finding a parallel in Isaiah 
4:3 comments further that the ex¬ 
pression 'to he written in the roll' is apt 
for describing someone destined for life 
in the World to Come. 

Harav Breuer referring to Hirsch 's 
comm, to Exod. 32:32, suggests that the 
'roll of the family of Israel' might mean 
that 'book' mentioned throughout 
Scripture, which serves as the metaphor 
for God s Providence over His people. 
When Moses asked to be erased 'from 
Your book which You have written' 
(ibid.) he had in mind that 'roll'. The 
false prophets will never be able to 
legitimize themselves as part of that na¬ 
tion of Israel over which God extends 
His special Providence. 

10. IV’ — Because, and again 

because. 

Kadak and Metzudas David take the 
double expression as a means of stress¬ 
ing the justice of the impending punish¬ 
ment 

Developing this concept further, 
Harav Breuer quotes Hirsch to Lev. 
26:43 who demonstrates that the double 
expression is used in cases where the 


projected punishment is in the category 
of rn» “UA3 rnn, a measure for a 
measure, i.e., is exactly suited to the 
crime (see Targum Yerushalmi to Lev. 
26:43; Introduction to Eichah Rabbasi 
21; Bereishis Rabbah 94, and Midrash 
Sh'muel to II Sam 24:6). In our case, u. 
14 tells how the prophets themselves 
will be buried under the wall of decep¬ 
tion which they had helped to erect (see 
below). Their life-work will spell their 
own ruin. 

Targum attaches separate meanings 
to the two words. Targum is consistent 
throughout Scripture in treating such 
double expressions as two separate 
thoughts. (Examples from Ezekiel are: 
16:6-8,23; 36:3. See also 16:28). He 
renders: Because you prophesied false¬ 
ly, and because you misled My people. 

yn HA3 — He builds a partition. 

According to Yerushalmi Shevi'is 3:6 
yn denotes a partition made from 
stones arrayed on top of one another, 
but without any form of mortar to bind 
them together. Thus it is a very weak 
wall. To cover it with a thin veneer of 
plaster will ill-serve the builder, for the 
wall will still be fragile despite its illu- 
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XIII Israel shall they not be written, and to the Land of 
10-13 Israel shall they not enter . Then you shall know that I 

am the Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

10 Because, and again because, they led My people 
astray, saying: 'PeaceV But there is no peace. And 
when he builds a partition, they smear it with daub. 
11 Say to those who smear with daub: 'It will collapse . 
There will be a deluge.' And as for you, O great 
hailstones — you are to fall! And O stormy wind — 
you are to break forth! 12 And see! When the wall 
will have fallen, will it not be said to you: 'Where is 
the daub which you smearedV 13 Therefore so says 
my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: I will break out a stormy 
wind in My fury, and a deluge in My anger will there 
be and great hailstones in My fury to consume. 


sion of permanence. When the elements 
finally break it down, it will be too late 
to correct the mistake. 

Jerusalem's inhabitants had thrown 
up a wall of illusions behind which they 
thought themselves securely protected. 
Had they not been reinforced in their 
fallacious thinking by the false prophets 
who promised peace where there was no 
peace, they would surely have come to 
realize the truth as it was presented to 
them by Jeremiah and Yechezkel. 
However, they were blinded by the 
veneer of hope with which the false 
prophets glossed over their wall of illu¬ 
sions. 

bon ink oim — They smear it with 
daub. 

Rashi interprets: Earth which looks 
like plaster but cannot withstand rain.' 

In Biblical Hebrew the word bon is 

— T 

used to describe things which are in¬ 
ferior or tasteless. It is in this sense that 
Radak and Metzudas David take the 
word. [Radak also quotes his father who 
translated ban as bricks which had not 
been fired in a kiln.] 


Targum renders: Plain cement 
without straw. This may be based on 
Talmudic literature where ban is used in 

V T 

the sense of paste or cement (see Aruch 
haShalem nb^an = ban) and it is possi¬ 
ble that the Targum took it in that 
sense. 

[It is also possible that a dual meaning 
was intended. The word is used to con¬ 
vey both its meanings. The prophets 
daubed the partition with ban (cement) 
which was ban (inferior and inadequate 
to the task).] 

11 "16. As the elements lashing against 
an inferior wall will ultimately smash it 
to the ground, so will the impending 
events tear apart the fabrications which 
nation and prophets erected in their un¬ 
seeing and unfounded optimism. 

11. run to — And as for you. 

The translation follows Radak who 
interprets that God addresses the 
hailstorms and wind, ordering them to 
strike at the people. 

Metzudas David, however, renders 7 
will assign [lit. give] the hailstones and 
wind.' 
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14. roina DJ^bpi — And you are 
consumed in it. 

See comm, to v. 10. 

15. -»nnn riK — Thus shall I 

▼ -i '■ 

spend My fury. 

See comm, to 5:13. 

17“23. We cannot know the exact 
nature of the sorcery described in these 
verses. However, a picture unfolds of a 
people harried by superstitious fears, 
seeking solace (and willingly paying for 
it) in magical rites practiced by wily 
women who exerted a petrifying hold 
over their clients. These treacherous 
sorceresses were a far cry indeed from 
the nVlplY O’ttty the righteous women, 
who, by their steadfast belief in God's 
providence were instrumental in bring¬ 
ing about the redemption from Egypt 
(Sota lib). 

In contrast to the false prophets 
whose prophecies were directed to the 
broad issues facing the nation, the 
sorceresses seem to have catered only to 
individual needs. They promised life, or 
threatened death to those who sought 
their advice. 


17. Tjfpy ni 25 — The daughters of your 
people. 

The expressions (3:11; 33:2, 

12, 17, 30; 37:18) and Tjjpy niia (here) 
are unique to the book of Ezekiel. 

For purposes of this discussion we can ex¬ 
clude Lev. 19:18, where the expression has a 
halachic connotation (Sifri ad. loc.). 

I have not found any discussion among 
the classical commentators, as to the exact 
connotation of the term T|ny (nlJ3) ’33. 

There is at least one passage in the Torah, 
in which the inflection of the noun oy is of 
the greatest significance. In the account of 
the sin of the Golden Calf (Exod. 32), the 
tensions in the relationship between God and 
His people, are indicated by these inflections. 

In v. 7 God tells Moses: 'Go down for T|ny, 
yowr people, have sinned.' In u. 11 Moses 
prays to God asking Him: 'Why, My God, 
should Your anger be kindled against Yowr 
people?' In v. 14 we read that God retracted 
the evil which He had said to do to His peo¬ 
ple' (see Yalkut Shimotti 79 ad. loc. and 
Rashi to u. 7 and 33:13 ibid). 

Thus, we find two different connotations 
to the inflection: In u. 7, God, as it were, 

excludes Himself; they are Moses' people but 
not His, meaning that they are unworthy of 
divine mercy to mitigate the enormity of 
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XIII 14 Then shall I break down the wall which you 

14-18 smeared with daub, and bring it down to the ground, 

so that its foundation shall be bared. When it falls 
and you are consumed in it, then shall you know that 
I am HASHEM . 15 Thus shall I spend My fury upon 
the wall and upon those who smear it with daub, and 
I shall say to you: 'There is neither wall, nor those 
who smear it.' 

16 Prophets of Israel that prophesy concerning 
Jerusalem, and who see for it a vision of peace — and 
there is no peace. The words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim." 

17 And as for you, Ben Adam, set your face against 
the daughters of your people who prophesy out of 
their own heart; and prophesy against them. 18 And 
say: "So says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Woe to 
those who sew cushions upon all armpits, and make 
wraps for the head of all people to trap souls. Would 


their sin. Moses, on the other hand, uses the 
term to stress that the nation, himself in¬ 
cluded, is God's people and deserving of His 
forgiveness despite the gravity of their lapse. 

In our verse both meanings seem possible. 
Yechezkel is told to turn his face to the 
daughters of his [Yechezkel's] people — in¬ 
dicating that because of their perfidy, they 
are not to be regarded as God's people. 

Alternately, the expression might have 
been used to arouse Yechezkel's love and 
consideration for the poor, misguided 
women. God exhorts the prophet not to 
forget that whatever their depravity, they are 
still daughters of his people. 

18. -»1n — Woe. 

Yechezkel reserves this particular ex¬ 
pression of anguish for the leaders of 
Israel who misuse their positions and 
betray their trust (u. 3 above, and 34:2). 

ninpD are cushions. ninDpn are a 
kind of wrap or veil (from nDD, to 
cleave to, because they are constantly 
worn. See Radak in Sefer HaShorashim 
to nDD. See also Metzudas Zion). These 


cushions were tied to the armpits of 
either the clients or the women (see 
comm, to v. 20) and the veils or wraps 
were draped over the heads of the 
clients. These were then used in some 
form of divination. As Rashi points out, 
we have no way of knowing exactly 
what transpired at these sessions or how 
these objects were used. 

H’ , » t 7 , YN — Armpits. 

The translation follows Rashi based 
on Targum, who identifies b’YN with 
ppnn (see Rashi, Arachin 19b) which he 
defines as armpit (Rashi to Mishnah, 
Shabbos 92a, see Tosaphos ad. loc.) 
Tosaphos disagrees and defines both 
b^YK and pD*}» as elbow. 

The form [lit. my hands or arms) 
for DH’, hands or arms is irregular, but 
does occasionally appear. See Isaiah 
19:9 (Radak). 

nnip bp — All people. 

Metzudas David interprets that 
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nnlp [lit. 'that which stands'] describes 
human beings since, among all 
creatures, only they stand erect. 

Radak explains the use of the word in 
that the clients were forced to stand 
while the divination was taking place. 

niu/D3 Tilirb - To trap souls. 

They trap souls for Gehinnom, by 
encouraging the wicked in that they 
divine peace for them, and weaken the 
righteous by warning them that evil will 
befall them (Rashi). 

nr^nn rnab niu /931 - Souls for your 
own livelihood? 

The women took payment for their 
services (see v. 19) (Rashi). Thus for 
their own gain they unscrupulously 
tampered with people s lives. 

19. ^ny bx ’nx rnbbnrn — And you 
have profaned Me among My people. 

You caused a desecration of God's 
Name by causing people to turn their 
trust away from God, and, instead, feel 
themselves at the mercy of these 


fetishes (Radak and Metzudas David). 

anb ’’ninoni nnyty — For hand¬ 

fuls of barley and for morsels of bread. 

For such pathetically small payment 
(see Eruvin 64b), they ruined the lives 
of their clients. 

ni’nbi ... rpnnb — to slay ... to 
preserve. 

By their false predictions it was as 
though they slew innocent lives, and as 
though they preserved guilty ones 
(Metzudas David). 

3 T3 ’ynu/ ,, nyb — My people who listen 
to lies. 

[Perhaps the word i ny, 'My' people is 
used to accentuate the contrast to ni23 
^|)ay of v. 17. (See comm, there). The 
pathos of the situation is heightened 
when God's own people sinks to a level 
at which they consider their lives to be 
governed by sorcery.] 

20. nirnbb nlu/pjn nk — The souls to 
make them fly. 

Rashi following Targum, renders this 
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XIII you trap souls of My people? Souls for your own 
19-21 livelihood? 19 And you have profaned Me among My 
people for handfuls of barley and for morsels of 
bread , to slay souls that should not die , and to 
preserve souls that should not live; when you lied to 
My people , who listen to lies. 

20 Therefore, thus says my Lord 

HaSHEM/ELOHIM: See! I turn against your cushions 
with which you trap the souls to make them fly, and / 
will tear them from your arms. And I will set free the 
souls which you trap, the souls which you cause to 
fly; 21 and I will tear your wraps and I will save My 
people from your clutches and they will no longer be 


extremely obscure phrase: The souls 
which you [through your sorcery] cause 
to fly to Gehinnom. 

These souls will be saved when God 
tears the cushions into' which these 
souls had been trapped from the arms to 
which they were attached. 

Rashi does not interpret the almost 
identical phrase at the end of the verse: 
nmsb D’tt/Dj nK. 

: : • ▼ : v 

Metzudas David (with Targum) 
render it identically, and sees it as an ex¬ 
tension of the earlier word souls. 

The full meaning of the final phrase 
would then be: And I will set free the 
souls which you entrap — these souls 
which you caused to fly to Gehinnom. 

No explanation is given for the uni¬ 
que form of the plural of U/D3 as 

Harav Breuer, avoiding the seeming 
redundancy of the last three words of 
the sentence and also accounting for the 
masculine ending of suggests a 

different translation. While the first 
nirnb is to be translated as 'flying from 
the body' in the sense of Targum and 
Rashi, the second one could be taken as 
flying to freedom.' Thus the complete 


phrase would read: And I will send out 
the souls which you trap, allowing those 
[newly freed souls] to fly to freedom. 

The masculine form is used to 

T : 

suggest the strength gained through the 
new freedom from the sorceresses. 

[A word is in place concerning the oc¬ 
casional, seemingly arbitrary, changes from 
masculine to feminine and vice versa which 
occur in Scripture (another example occurs 
in our verse: □D' , nyl‘iT (i.e. masc.) instead of 
the expected pmimT (i.e. fern.) and in the 
next one: □p’nriDpp (i.e. masc.) instead of 
the expected p’nnppp (i.e. fern.) 

Occasionally an explanation is possible, 
such as Harav Breuer's treatment of ETWDl 
In the same way he explains the masculine 
forms quoted above as indicating the strong 
(masc.) control which the women exercised 
over their clients. See also his treatment of 
the feminine form of rniy at 12:14.] 

□p^riynT — Y our arms. 

The simple meaning of the verse 
seems to imply that the cushions were 
worn by the women rather than by their 
clients. Alternately the clients' arms 
might be seen as belonging to the 
women since these arms were under 
their control (Radak). 
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22. niton jy? — Because you have righteousness (Rashi). Similarly, as we 
cowed. learn in the last part of the verse, the 

The righteous people would become wicked people would feel encouraged 
depressed at the thought that they are by an optimistic divination, 
destined to die in spite of their 

XIV 

Some of the elders of Israel came and sat before the prophet. Radak stresses that this oc¬ 
curred after the prophecies of the previous chapter. Perhaps he means to indicate that they 
came in reaction to Yechezkel's words: If, as Yechezkel declared, their self-proclaimed 
prophets' were not trustworthy, then they would seek guidance from him. 

In seeking out a new guide, however, they had not changed their basic attitudes. In their 
hearts they were still tied to those beliefs which had been both cause and result of their 
idolatrous practices. In fact they sought to 'deceive' God (Eliezer of Beaugency to v. ft), by 
feigning a desire to search Him out, while using His true prophet, Yechezkel, as they had used 
the false prophets before him (Harav Breuer). 

The first part of the chapter addresses itself to these people. 

1. ’bx Kin’l — Then came to me 2. God reveals their secret thoughts to 

[lit.'and he came 'J. the prophet. 

The singular Kln’i is used (instead of 

the plural iKia’l) to teach that they came 3. nab by orrbibji lb yrj — Have 
single-mindedly, as a united group brought up their idols upon their heart. 
(Rashi and Radak). [According to the With the intention of serving them 
Mesorah there are eight places where (Rashi). 

the singular Kln*1 is used instead of the Radak (v. 5) points out that idol 
contextually required plural form. In worship was no longer practiced by the 
each case an explanation is needed. As exiles. [Thus he cannot agree with 
an example — see Rashi to Num. 13:22] Rashi] 
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XIII in your clutches to be trapped. Then shall you know 
22-23 that I am HaSHEM. 22 Because you have cowed the 

heart of the righteous with lies though I have not 
pained him; and strengthened the hands of the 
wicked that he might not repent from his evil way, 
that his life might be preserved. 

23 Therefore vanity shall you not see, nor divina¬ 
tions divine any longer. Thus shall I save My people 
from your hand. Then shall you know that I am 
HASHEM." ' 

XIV T hen came to me men from the elders of Israel, 

1-4 and they sat before me. 

2 And the word of HASHEM came to me saying: 
3 'Ben Adam, these men have brought up their idols 
upon their heart, and the stumbling block of their sin 
have they placed before their faces. Shall I make 
Myself accessible to them? 4 Therefore speak with 
them and say to them: "Thus says my Lord 


In attempting to trace the exact mean¬ 
ing of the idiom 3b by nbyn, we find 
that in various places in Scripture, 
Targum uses a number of different 
translations. The particular rendering 
which Targum uses here: ... IpnpK 
pnpb by, is adopted by him when the 
phrase 3b by nbyn indicates remember¬ 
ing (Isaiah 65:17 and Jeremiah 3:16). 
Targum uses the same translation for 
nn by nbiy, which seems to have the 
meaning of a secret aspiration as in 11:5 
and 20:32. The meaning of the idiom 
would then approximate: While they no 
longer worship idols, they 'remember 
them (with longing)' or ‘secretly aspire' 
to their return. 

OiTOS) rna bluttni — And the 

stumbling block of their sins have they 
placed before their faces. 

They constantly view idols as gods to 
be feared (Rashi). 


Because the idiom □’OSn npj ]ru is not 
found elsewhere in Scripture, it is dif¬ 
ficult to define its exact usage. Metzu- 
das David renders it as emphasizing the 
sin of the previous phrase: Not only are 
their thoughts oriented towards idol 
worship — they even practice it! Once 
more this seems to contradict Radak's 
assertion that the exiles did not worship 
idols. 

Dnb urn* 0TiKn — Shall I make 

T '■ T T * “ 

Myself accessible to them? 

Urn, fo seek in the Nif'al, passive has 
the meaning: to make oneself accessible 
(see Isaiah 65:1). 

God's rhetorical question implies that 
the people had indeed requested that 
God become accessible to them, 
although such a request is not explicitly 
mentioned. But, because of their secret 
longing for idols, God will not make 
Himself accessible to their questioning. 
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However He will 'respond' (’IVJlfJ, vA 
see below) in a way suited to the occa¬ 
sion (Radak). 

4. btotp’ man u^k u/’k — Every man 
from the Family of Israel 

We have already noted that many of 
Yechezkel's expressions are taken from 
Leviticus. (See Appendix IV.) The ex¬ 
pression bKnien man upk upk of our 
verse, and the same expresson with the 
addition of bfou/’a nr "iinni, 'and 
from the stranger who dwells in Israel' 
(u. 7) recurs repeatedly in Lev. and is 
also combined there with tt^Ka ’OD ’Fin}! 

t - t - - f : 

Kina {v. 8) indicating the punishment 
of rna, being 'cut off' from the nation. 

For a more detailed analysis , see Sefer 
Vayikra by Rabbi David Zvi Hoffman to Ch. 
17 (p. 329 of Vol. 1). 

The overall effect of this formulation 
would be, to express the idea that such 
people have no need to seek an answer 
(ttf"nb) from God. Their 'answer' has 
already been given in the Torah. A 
heart, rooted in idol worship, is effec¬ 
tively 'cut off' from the nation of Israel 
(based on Harav Breuer). 

lb — I will re§pond to him. 

The word is in the Nif'al (passive) 
voice thus meaning literally 'to be 


answered'. This cannot be the meaning 
in our case, because God is not being 
answered, rather He answers. 

Radak and Metzudas David solve the 
problem by taking ruy to mean 'to 
declare', as in Deut. 26:5. The meaning 
of the passive form would be 'to take 
note' or 'accept' a declaration (Metzudas 
David); or to be stimulated or goaded 
into a response to a declaration (Radak). 

However, Targum renders b’Krutfn 
mb, similar to the translation he offers 
for tt/TiK tt/TiK in v. 3. It means 'will al - 

" ▼ T 

low Myself to be inquired of'. Thus, 
Targum would seem to attach the same 
meaning to the passive form of to 
answer in our verse: That is, 7 will allow 
myself to be stimulated into answering'. 

T»biba 333 K3 — [Though] he comes 
with the multitude of his idols. 

Although the spelling is 33 [lit. 'in 
it'], it is read Ka, 'he came'. (See 7:21 for 
an analysis of “np and a^na, the varia¬ 
tion between pronunciation and spell¬ 
ing). Harav Breuer comments that the 
spelling of our verse, 33 might mean 
that really the answer to tHis man lies ‘in 
it', in his own inability to tear himself 
loose from the loyalties to his idolatrous 
cult. 

The exact meaning of the phrase de¬ 
pends on how we understand ]y)jb 
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XIV HaSHEM/ElOHIM: Every man from the Family of 

5-6 Israel who will bring up his idols to his heart, and 

place the stumbling block of his sin opposite his face, 
yet he comes to the prophet — I, HaSHEM, will 
respond to him, though he comes with the multitude 
of his idols; 5 so as to take hold of the Family of Israel 
in their heart because they have withdrawn 
themselves from Me with their idols, all of them." 

6 Therefore say to the Family of Israel: "Thus says 
my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Return and bring back 
from your idols and from all your abominations, 
bring back your faces . 


□nba SkTbp nm rrn tt/Dn, of the next 
verse. 

From this verse the Sages (Kidushin 
39b, Chulin 142a) derive that not only 
the act but even the intention to 
worship idols is punishable [i.e. tt/Dn is 
taken in the sense: to catch or find 
guilty]. In the case of other sins, 
however, a person is liable only for the 
deed. The Sages read this verse as part 
of God's rebuke. 

However Targum renders: In order to 
bring the family of Israel close, to place 
repentance in their hearts [i.e. tt/Dn is 
taken in the sense: to seize and bring 
close]. 

Mahari Kara points out that Targum's 
rendering is not the simple meaning of the 
verb and therefore he prefers the earlier 
rendering. 

However, throughout Scripture there is a 
tendency in the Targum to read a comforting 
meaning into verses, which, in context, seem 
obviously to intend rebuke. Some examples 
from the Book of Ezekiel are: 2:5, 7, 10; 
3:11; 21:8, 9. 

Thus the entire sequence can be un¬ 
derstood in two ways: 

Targum renders: I, HASHEM, will 
permit Myself to be inquired of since he 
comes to seek teaching from Me, in 
spite of the fact that mixed up in him is 
his idol worship. [I lower Myself to do] 


this, in order to bring the family of 
Israel close to repentance in their heart. 

Rashi agrees with Targum. 

Radak renders: I, HASHEM, will 
respond to him, because he comes with 
the multitude of his idols. This, in order 
to uncover the secret thoughts which he 
harbors in his heart. 

5. u/Dn jynb — So as to take hold. 

See above (v. 4). 

6 . m’Wni mitt/ — Return and bring 
back. 

I.e. bring back your errant hearts 
(Rashi). 

Although m^tt/n is in the Hiph'il voice 
(causative, i.e. causing another to com¬ 
mit an act), its normal meaning is as a 
call to an individual to repent ,rather 
than to cause others to do so (18:32). 
However, when it comes together with 
mitt/, repent, the usual translation 
would create an obvious redundancy. 
Thus Rashi to 18:30 renders mitt/, re¬ 
pent and m’tt/n. cause others to repent. 
Rashi does not follow that course in our 
verse, however, because of the context. 

Since the last two words m’tt/n, 
would seem to refer to the 'stumbling 
blocks' which they had put 'opposite 
their faces' (vs. 3 and 4), [03^? of our 
verse parallel to DrPJD of u. 3 and 4], 
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Rashi interprets ID’ttJn as 'bring back', 
referring to Dab, the hearts upon which 
the idols had been brought up (v. 3 and 
4). Thus a call for repentance goes out 
both to the heart and to the face, but 
both calls are addressed to the in¬ 
dividuals acting upon themselves. 

7 . ... “linni biOB / 1 rpan u^x wk — For 
every man from the family of Israel and 
from the stranger ... 

Radak infers from the mention of the 
*n, the stranger or proselyte, that many 
Babylonians probably attached them¬ 
selves to the Jewish faith when they saw 
the truth and justice of God, as attested 
to by Israel s exile. 

■Q lb tt/aab — Through him to seek an 
answer of Me. 

Although nx B/nab is the more com¬ 
mon usage, we do occasionally find the 
verb used with the prefix ...a. (See / 
Chron. 10:14, and II 34:26). 

•»a ib njjfj 'ia “ox — I, HASHEM, will 
respond to him for My sake. [lit. 
'through Me']. 

The translation follows Kodak's 
rendering of this difficult phrase. 

Once more Radak points to the 
change in the verb used. The people 
came tt/aab, to seek an answer (v. 3). 
This is refused them. However, 
HASHEM allows Himself to be moved, 
njjfj, to a response, in order to reveal the 
secrets of their heart. 


8. xinn B^xa ^9 ’nnji — And I will set 
My face against that man. 

Targum translates: And I will set My 
anger ... Radak and Metzudas David 
quote various places in Scripture where 
D’JD is used as a synonym for anger, 
because a person's anger is reflected in 
his face. 

Rashi (Lev. 17:10, based on Toras 
Kohanim ad loc. see also Rashi Sotah 
9a) renders ’OS, face as ’•xas, spare time. 
The phrase means that God will turn 
His full attention to the punishment of 
this man. Mizrachi and Gur Aryeh (ad 
loc.) explain that the Sages prefer this 
translation because the expression God 
'turns His face' is generally used to 
denote that God shows favor. Therefore 
God's face cannot be meant here. 

’39 , *nnai — And I will set My face. 

Afterwards — if he does not listen to 
the words of the prophet (Rashi). This 
comment is based on Rashi' s agreement 
with the Targum that nay;, will res¬ 
pond, in vs. 4 and 7 was with the pur¬ 
pose of influencing the man to repent. 
Hence this threat can only be under¬ 
stood in the light of a refusal to heed the 
call to repentance. Radak and Metzu¬ 
das David who explained nay: as a 
response designed to uncover the peo¬ 
ple's perfidy, have no problem with this 
verse, because the previous verses 
presume a need for punishment. Thus 
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XIV 7 For every man from the Family of Israel and from 
7-9 the stranger who sojourns in Israel who withdraws 

himself from Me and brings up his idols to his heart, 
and the stumbling block of his sin does he set op¬ 
posite his face; yet he comes to the prophet through 
him to seek an answer of Me. I HASHEM will respond 
to him for My sake , 6 and I will set My face against 
that man and make him a sign and parables, and / 
shall cut him off from amid My people. Then shall 
you know that I am HaSHEM. 9 When the prophet is 


they do not require the caveat stated by 
Rashi. 

□’’bu/nbi nit<b irpninu/m — And I will 
make him a sign and parables. 

This translation follows Targum and 
Rashi who read the word with a U7, Sin, 
and treat it as coming from the root O'W, 
to put. Metzudas David reads 
imninttfm (with a V) [Shin]), in which 
case the word derives from to be 
desolate. The meaning, then, is: And I 
will make him desolate [so that he shall 
be] a sign and parables . 111 

’ny T)in$ ■prnprn — And I will cut him 
off from amid [lit. 'the midst of'] My 
people. 

The verse seems to imply the punish¬ 
ment of rns, a penalty mentioned in the 
Torah for a variety of specific sins. 
Since the sin of seeking out God's word 
from a prophet, while harboring 
thoughts of idol worship, is not men¬ 
tioned in the Torah, the question arises 
as to how the cutting off of the soul' 
can be exacted as punishment. We must 


classify this punishment as ms 
nbnp nano, a heavenly punishment the 
source of which is in the Prophets 
(rather than in the Torah). 

We do not know the exact nature of 
the particular rna mentioned here. 
Ramban (Lev. 18:29) reasons that when 
tf/ 1 *, man is used in connection with rn^ 
instead of soul, then the punish¬ 
ment is directed against the sinners 
physical life and does not effect the life 
of his soul after death. In our context. 

vnnani, / will cut him off, (the punish¬ 
ment of the person who asks the pro¬ 
phet) seems to be parallel to rrntttf/m, / 
will destroy him, of the following verse 
(the punishment of the prophet). 
Throughout Scripture, rnnu/n, destruc¬ 
tion, seems to deal with physical ex¬ 
istence, hence we may assume that the 
'cutting off' also refers to physical 
rather than spiritual life. 

There is an additional implication to 
vniniprri based on Deut. 9:20, where 
Rashi explains l-pnitfnb as indicating 
O'oa ’lbs, dying without children (or at 


1. The system by which we differentiate between the VJ (sh) and the W (s) sounds by placing a 
dot over the right or left side of the letter respectively, is an innovation that was not used when 
Scripture was written, nor was it yet established in the Talmudic period. Therefore, it is not 
uncommon to find the 'shin' and 'sin' sounds interchanged. For example, acrostics are formed 
without regard to the pronounciation of the w (see: Psalms 111:10; 119:161-168; Lamenta¬ 
tions 3:61-63). The Talmudic Sages switch freely from one pronunciation to the other. For 
one example among many, see Sotah 3a where nplpri (ty as in s) yields mt?W (U> as in sh). For 
this reason we must not be surprised to find divergent opinions about the correct rendering of 
this word. 
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least without grandchildren — see Gur 
Aryeh ad loc.). It seems likely that the 
word would have the same meaning in 
our context. 

9. nnm ’a K’qani — [And] when the 
prophet is enticed. 

Rashi to Exod. 22:15 renders nns 1 
(Pi'el) to persuade, hence the (Pu'al) 
form (passive construction) means: To 
be persuaded or enticed. 

To the word ■’rnns, Rashi explains: I 
have opened a door for him facing in 
whichever direction he may want. And 
this would seem to indicate that He 
who wants to defile himself — the doors 
are opened for him' (Shabbos 104a). 

[It is unlikely that Rashi here (in con¬ 
trast to Rashi in Exodus) understands 
the word as persuaded. The expression 
the doors are opened for him does not 
imply a positive act of persuasion; 
rather, that no obstacle is placed in the 
path of one who wants to sin. It is more 
likely that Rashi here interprets the 
word as to open fnriQ = nns); or as 
'straying' or 'being mistaken' as does 
Ramban in Exod. loc. cit. In either case 
God does not persuade the prophet to 
deceive; He merely permits him to go 
his way.'] 

Who, then, (if we assume Rashi 's 
opinion to Exodus) persuades the false 
prophet to prophesy? The answer is 
given in the second part of our verse: 
’rvns 'n ’3N, /, HASHEM, led [the 
prophet] astray. 


Why would God lead the prophet 
astray? 

Radak provides the answer. In 13:3 
we recognized that many of the false 
prophets projected themselves as God¬ 
fearing people, while secretly living im¬ 
moral and sinful lives. God will send 
them spurious inspiration to prophesy 
so that when their predictions are 
shown to be false, their wickedness will 
be revealed to all. 

10. oaiy iku/jt — And they will [both] 
bear their sin. 

The one who inquires and the false 
prophet are equally culpable. 

U/“nn ]1ya — Like the sin of the inquirer. 

I.e. the person who insincerely seeks 
the counsel of a true prophet, but 
refuses to follow his teaching (Targum; 
Rashi; Radak). 

Or, he who inquires of the false 
prophets (Metzudas David). 

12 "20. Superficially, this passage 
presents great difficulties. It seems to 
deny the tenet that a righteous man has 
the power to protect the community in 
which he lives — a tenet which, ac¬ 
cording to Sanhedrin 99b is so basic to 
Judaism, that one who denies it is said 
to lose his portion in the world to come. 

Further, it seems to call into question 
the doctrine of nlnN mat, the merit of 
fathers, by which mercy can be shown 
to children for their fathers' sakes. 
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XIV enticed and speaks a word, I, HASHEM, have enticed 
10-12 that prophet, and I will stretch out My hand upon 
him, and destroy him from amid My people, Israel 
10 And they will both bear their sin: like the sin of the 
inquirer, like the sin of the prophet shall it be; 11 so 
that they should no longer make the Family of Israel 
stray from Me, and no longer be defiled by all their 
sins. And they shall be considered My people and I 
shall be for them a God. The words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim." ' 

12 And the word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 


These difficulties can be resolved if 
we do not view the passage in isolation, 
but in context with other prophecies ut¬ 
tered by Yechezkel and Jeremiah at that 
time . 111 

22:30 reads: And I sought for a man 
among them that should put up a fence 
and stand in the breach before Me, for 
the Land that I should not destroy it. 
But I could not find [one.] 

The implication is that a righteous man 
could indeed have averted the threatening 
tragedy, provided that he Til Til, built a 
fence, inin, and stood in the breach. 

Radak followed by Metzudas David, equates 
yisa inv with prayer. This is based on 
Psalms 106:23. Thus it would seem that 
prayer would have helped. If Jeremiah 15:1 
states unequivocally that even the prayers of 
a Moses or a Samuel would not have helped, 
the answer must lie in the precondition of 
”i"U nil, putting up a fence, implying that 
prayer alone, without an accompanying fence, 
would be insufficient even if the prayer was 
to come from a Moses or a Samuel. Metzu- 


das David (22:30) identifies this 'builder of 
fences' with one who stimulates the people 
towards nD'iu/n, repentance. This very same 
thought is expressed by Rashi to Jeremiah 
floe. cit.). 

Thus we learn that the prayers of a 
righteous person can indeed help his 
community, provided they are part of a 
more general effort to bring about the 
reform of the abuses practiced by that 
community. 

Again, we read in Jeremiah 5:1: 
Roam through the open places of 
Jerusalem; and look, I pray you, and 
know, and search her streets, if you 
(can) find a man, if there is one who 
does justice, and pursues faith — / will 
forgive her. Once more we see that a 
single good man could have swayed the 
balance. And yet we know (Psalms: 
79:2, but see Rashi) that among the vic¬ 
tims were, also, righteous people 
(Radak). 

In solution, Radak suggests that in 


1. Our nnqnitt rnln, our Written Torah (comprising Torah, Prophets, and Hagiographa) is an 
organic whole. Since no contradiction can exist in such a systematic whole, a legitimate means 
of determining the textual meaning of a given passage, will be to see that it does not con¬ 
tradict another passage. 

Thus, for example, even though, the Torah makes the unqualified statement that: He visits 
the sins of the fathers upon the children (Exod. 20:5; 34:7; Nwm. 14:18; Deut. 5:9), the Sages, 
limit its application to a case in which the children continue in the evil ways of the parents. 
This qualification avoids contradiction with the statement that: Children will not die for the 
sins of their parents (Deut. 24:16). (See Berachos 7a, and Sanhedrin 27b). 

It is by this same method that we must determine the meaning of our passage. 
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order for the righteous person to be able 
to influence the fate of his city, he must 
be in its 'open places', in its 'streets', 
part and parcel of the city's life and ac¬ 
tivity (Compare Hirsch to Gen . 18:24). 
In Jerusalem, the righteous people were 
confined to their homes; society had 
banished them from its midst, and so 
their merit was unavailing. 

A rounded picture now emerges. If a 
community can be moved to repentance 
by the good people among it, if it allows 
them to be part of its communal life, 
then it benefits from the efficacy of 
their prayers, and the merit of their 
presence. Jerusalem had effectively 
isolated itself from these life-giving in¬ 
fluences, and therefore could no longer 
be helped, even by a Noah, Daniel, or. 
Job in their midst. 

(For a discussion of the problem of mat 
nlaK, merit of the fathers, see below, v. 16). 

13. The passage deals with four 'evil 
judgments' (v. 21 ) which are: famine, 
wild beasts, sword, and plague. (See 
comm, to 5:17). All of them are foretold 
in the Tochachah, the Admonition of 
Lev. 26. 

byp bypb — Committing treachery. 

The term nb^yp is used to describe an 


act of perfidy whereby something is 
used for a purpose other than the one 
for which it was intended. [E.g. the 
adultery of a married woman (Num. 
5:12), or the use of sacred property for 
secular purposes (Lev. 5:15).] 

Where the gift of a land is misused, 
God sends 'messengers' to wrest it from 
its inhabitants. 

Dnb npp — [/fs] staff of bread. 

Same as 5:16, above. The expression 
is based on Lev . 26:26. 

rranm d*tk nwo ’mam — And cut 

▼ : T T TV- • 

off from it man and beast. 

The beasts will die as a punishment 
for the people (Radak). 

14 . 31 ’fO brqn m — Noah, Daniel, and 
Job. 

Even if such great men as these three 
were to live in the city, their merit 
would only be sufficient to save their 
own lives, but not the general popula¬ 
tion. 

The righteousness of Noah, Daniel, 
and Job had stood up in the face of 
overwhelming pressures (Radak). Noah 
remained pure, while surrounded on all 
sides by a completely corrupt society. 
Daniel remained steadfast even in the 
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XIV 13 'Ben Adam, when a land sins against Me, com- 

13-16 mitting treachery and I stretch out My hand upon it, 

and break its staff of bread, and I dispatch famine 
against it, and cut off from it man and beast. 

14 Though such three men be in its midst, Noah, 

Daniel and Job, they, by their righteousness will save 
their own soul The words of My Lord HASHEM/ 

Elohim. 

15 If I cause evil beasts to traverse the Land and 
bereave it, and it be desolate without wayfarer 
because of the beasts. 16 These three men in its midst 
— as I live, the words of my Lord HaSHEM/Elohim, 
they will save neither sons nor daughters. They alone 


lions' den (Radak) and against the blan¬ 
dishments of the royal court of Babylon 
(Harav Brener). Job did not bow under 
the terrible pressure of his suffering 
(Radak), nor lose his purity in a genera¬ 
tion which, according to the Sages was 
'drowning in immorality' (Harav 
Breuer). 

Again, each of them witnessed the 
collapse of the matrix of the society 
within which they had lived (Radak): 
Noah of a whole world, Daniel of his 
country, and Job, of his family (Abar- 
barxel). 

In their travail each of these three 
men had also been exposed to some of 
the four evil judgments' enumerated in 
this passage, and had escaped them un¬ 
scathed. 

Such qualities would make these 
three men the ideal prototype of the 
p'ny, the righteous man who, having 
withstood the pressures of Jerusalem's 
corrupt society, would escape its col¬ 
lapse and be saved from the four terrible 
messengers of death which would con¬ 
verge upon the city. 

16. nUa DKi □ , »33 dk — They will 
neither save sons nor daughters. 

Radak points out that □ , »33 and nl33 
need not necessarily mean sons and 


daughters. It is also used to denote 
children in general (See Exod. 21:31). 
The meaning of the phrase is that they 
will not even save the innocent 
members of the community, but this 
does not preclude the ability of the 
righteous to save their own, children. 
See comm, to 9:4-6. 

However, the Sages (Midrash Ag- 
gados Bereishis 10) interpret the verse 
as referring to their own sons and 
daughters — even they cannot be saved. 

There is another source which shows 
that a father will not always be able to 
save his children. Deut. 32:39 reads: 
And there is none who can save from 
My hand. Sifri remarks: 'Fathers can¬ 
not save sons. Abraham cannot, save 
Ishmael, Isaac cannot save Esau.' How 
can we reconcile this with the doctrine 
of nl3K nni, the merit of the father, 
which helps their children? 

The continuation of the Sifri seems to 
contain the key to the understanding of 
our problem: We have learned that 
fathers cannot save sons, but maybe 
brothers can save brothers? Therefore it 
is written (Psalms 49:8): 'A brother can 
surely not redeem a man.' And even if 
he were to give all the money in the 
world, still he is not given atonement... 

The subject of Sifri is obviously not 
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nlaK mat, the merit of the fathers, a 
doctrine which asserts that a righteous 
father can attain a standard of holiness 
and spiritual perfection which will be 
implanted in his descendants to such an 
extent that even if they subsequently 
sin, the potential for holiness still re¬ 
mains with them. This serves as a com¬ 
pelling reason to hope that they can 
once more work themselves up to its de¬ 
mand. Therefore God gives them time 
and assistance toward repentance. (See 
Michtav Me'Eliyahu v.l pp. 10-14). 

Within the scope of such a nini< hidt, 
there would be no reason to believe that 
brothers could save brothers any more 
than that a father could save his son. 
Certainly such a n 13K m3] could not be 
compared to bribery, where atonement 
is attained in exchange for money. 

This form of nl3K mst never in- 

♦ i 

volves the saving of a son. 'Saving' 


implies that the son deserves a given 
punishment but is 'saved' as a favor to 
the father. This, indeed, would be 
analogous to bribery, and might well be 
done to favor a brother or other relative. 

nl^K not, on the other hand, 
postulates that a son who has retained 
the potential for holiness which was 
implanted in him by his father, does not 
deserve the punishment , for he has an 
inner strength which stamps his sin as 
an aberration. 

A righteous man can save only 
himself. He can never save his children. 
If the children have retained the spark 
of holiness implanted in them by the 
father, they will merit God's favor in 
their own right. 

But Jerusalem's children, even those 
of righteous parents, had blotted out 
their own potential for holiness. Their 
parents will not be able to save them. m 
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XIV shall be saved, but the Land shall be desolate, 
17-22 17 Or if a sword will I bring upon that Land, and 

say: 'Let the sword traverse the Land/ and / cut off 
from it man and beast, 18 and these three men are in 
its midst — as l live, the words of my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM, they will not save sons or 
daughters, for they alone will be saved. 

19 Or if pestilence will / send to that Land, and I 
pour My fury upon it in blood, to cut off from it man 
and beast, 20 and Noah, Daniel, and Job are in it — as 
I live, the words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM, they 
shall save neither son nor daughter. They in their 
righteousness shall save their own souls/ 

21 For thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 'How 
much more when I send My four evil judgments — 
sword, hunger, evil beasts, and plague — against 
Jerusalem, to cut off from it man and beast. 22 But 
see! a surviving remnant is left in it who are 


17. ynto "inyn nnq ‘ , rnn$i — And (I) 
say: 'Let the sword traverse the land.' 

There is no parallel to this phrase 
concerning the other three of the four 
evil judgments.' Kactak explains that 
reference is to the talk of the travelers 
who see the approaching armies. Since 
God sends the armies and stimulates 
their talk, it is as though He is speaking. 

Harav Breuer suggests that only 
regarding the sword, is it necessary to 
stress that it is God who sends the ar¬ 
mies — that without realizing it, they are 
His messengers. The natural 
phenomena are obviously sent only by 


God s will, and there is no need to state 
so specifically. 

21. ’3 r|K — How much more. 

Any one of the four evil messengers 
is sufficient to annihilate an entire 
country. Certainly in the case of 
Jerusalem where God sent all four, com¬ 
plete destruction should have resulted. 
However, dtk naran rrnDnb 
ipnni, means only that it would have 
been sufficient to destroy both man and 
beast. In actual fact God will not allow 
this to happen and, as the following 
verse goes on to say, there will be a rem¬ 
nant (Rashi and Radak). 


1. Radak to v. 14, quotes this Sifri in connection with our chapter, and we have attempted an 
explanation which would help to throw a light upon the problem implicit in the doctrine of 
nUx niDT. 

T 

However other ways of interpreting the Sifri are possible, and then it would have no con¬ 
nection with our chapter. 

Thus Rashba (Teshuvos haRashba 5:49 and see Rachamim Le'Chayim there) interprets the 
Sifri as referring only to reward and punishment in the World to Come. nl3K mDT can help in 
This World, but not in the World to Come. 

For further references see Margalis haYom by Rabbi Re'uven Margolis to Sanhedrin 104a 
and by the same author Chasdei Olam, p. 592 in the Sefer Chasidim which he published. 
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22. rmni o’i3 □’•KYian n^bs — A 
[surviving] remnant ... who are brought 
out, sons and daughters. 

'Sons and daughters' does not seem a 
good description of the remnant. It is 
obviously used to heighten the sense of 
the unexpected, by contrast to the 
earlier verses where it was said that 
'sons and daughters' would not be 
saved. However the 'surviving remnant' 
surely consisted of all kinds of people, 
both young and old. 

The Sages read the phrase as though 
the passive D’KYian was written in the 
active form: CPKylan. It is to be under¬ 


stood as an explanation of why this 
remnant will be saved. It is because their 
descendants will be .worthy. They are to 
be spared for their children's sake. 

Dnlb’by nio 03 "H n* — Their way and 
their deeds . 

According to Malbim , “pi describes a 
person's traits and character, while 
nb’by is the action which derives from 
these traits. 

rtynn by annrm — And you will be con¬ 
soled for the evil 
See comm, to 12:16. 


XV 

Israel is the vine' which God uprooted from Egypt and planted in His Holy Land (Ps. 80:9). 
Over the vineyard in which He planted it, God expended love and care in the hope that it 
would produce the luscious grapes for which it had such rich potential (Isaiah 5:1-3). 

Its failure to produce those grapes (ibid.) constitutes the story of Israel's tragedy. 

The vine is unique among fruit-bearing trees. All others have a value independent of their 
fruit. Their wood is strong and pliant and can be put to many uses. The vine alone stands or 
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brought out, sons and daughters! See they come 
forth to you, and you shall see their way and their 
deeds; and you will be consoled for the evil which I 
brought upon Jerusalem, all that I brought upon it. 
23 Then they will comfort you, when you see their 
way and their deeds. And you shall know that not in 
vain did l do all that l did in it. The words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim. ' 

XV r r he word of HaSHEM came to me, saying: 
1-5 A 2 ' Ben Adam! What will become of the vine-tree, 
from among all trees, the branch which grew among 
the trees of the forest? 3 Can wood be taken from it 
for productive use? Could they take from it a peg 
upon which to hang any vessel? 4 See! it was 
presented to the fire for fuel, its two ends the fire con¬ 
sumed, and its inner part was charred — is it useful 
for work? 5 See! When it was whole it could not be 

falls by the harvest which it produces. Its fruits are the noblest of all, but if they fail, there is 
nothing left. Its wood is unsuitable for any purpose. 

For Israel, there can be no secular existence. Its body is doomed to destruction unless it 
produces the fruits of holiness. 

That Israel's existence is not, and never can be, grounded in the natural order of things, is a 
theme that runs like a thread throughout the Torah. 

It begins when Isaac was born miraculously from a mother, who by nature was sterile 
(Y evamos 64b); and continues until the destruction of the second Temple when Rabban 
Y ochanan ben Zakai exclaimed in a moment of profound ecstacy: 'Happy are you Israel! 
when you do God's will no nation can rule over you, but when you do not do God's will, then 
He gives you into the hands of the lowliest nation, and not only to the lowliest nation but to 
their animals' (Kesubos 66b). 

Even an animal, no matter how lowly, deserves a place in a physical world. But an Israel 
which does not do God's will, has no place at all. 

2. “iV’n ’yyn rvn iuJk — Which grew 3. yy iinan np’n — Can wood be taken 
[lit. was] among the trees of the forest from it? 

Rashi and Radak take this part of the The wood of the vine is unsuitable 
verse as a modifier of the earlier for use as lumber. This verse establishes 
reference to the vine-tree. I.e., the ques- that a vine without fruit serves no 
tion: What will become of the vine-tree useful purpose. 

... does not refer to vines flourishing in 

a vineyard, but to the lone vine branch rnKbnb nVu/yb — For productive use. 
which grows fruitless among the other PDKbn does not only mean the act of 
barren trees of the forest. working, but also describes the thing 
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that is being made. (See Lev. 13:48. See 
also Ibn Ezra to Gen. 33:14). 

4’5. Verse 4 develops u. 3. If, as v. 3 
testifies, a barren vine-tree is unsuited 
for any productive use; how much more 
useless would it be once it had been 
committed to flames, had its two ends 
burned, and its whole being singed and 
charred? 

This reasoning is spelled out in v. 5. 

5. rpKbnb nly rru/yyi — Can it be put to 
[lit. used) for productive use? 

This vine which was virtually 
valueless to begin with and was then 
mutilated and disfigured — surely it can 
serve no useful purpose. 

6 . □■•btfi-p n k ■»n™ p — So have f 

presented the dwellers of Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem had also been exposed to 
fire. Its two extremes had been 'burned' 
off in the form of two exiles which had 
been dragged to Babylon — Yehoyakim 
with much of the royal family (Daniel 
1 :2), and then Yehoyachin, with the 
carpenters and locksmiths' (If Kings 
24:14). 

The 'middle of the vine' — the pitiful 
remnant which remained in Jerusalem 
with Zidkiyahu — had also been 'singed' 
— its destiny sealed by the glowing coals 
which Gabriel had been ordered to hurl 
upon them (10:2). 


How blind, then, is the optimism of 
Jerusalem's dwellers (11:3,15)! How 
could they hope to survive in such a 
reduced situation, when even in the best 
of times a secular. Godless life is un¬ 
thinkable for Israel? (Rashi). 

While Rashi interprets the two 
burned ends' as the exiles of 
Yehoyakim and Yehoyachin, Radak 
suggests that one might refer to the As¬ 
syrian exile of the Northern Kingdom, 
while the other would symbolize the 
tribulations which had come upon the 
Kingdom of Judah. 

7. DbiDKh u;Km hop u/Knn — From the 

“ - T T T T " 

fire have they come forth and fire will 
consume them. 

The simple meaning of the verse is to 
complete the comparison of Jerusalem 
to the vine. Once the vine is removed 
from the fire which had already con¬ 
sumed it in part, it must be returned to 
the fire for it is useless. So, too, 
Jerusalem can expect no other fate, than 
to be consigned to the flames of destruc¬ 
tion. 

However, Targum reads a new 
thought into the phrase. He renders: 
They have transgressed the words of 
the Torah which had been given from 
within a fire; and they will be destroyed 
by nations which are as fierce as fire. 

[Bava Basra 79a reads: Rav Yehuda said 
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productive for work, surely when fire consumed it 
and it was charred — can it be put to productive use? 
6 Therefore , thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 
like the vine-tree among the trees of the forest , which 
I have presented to the fire for fuel, so have I 
presented the dwellers of Jerusalem. 7 And I will set 
My face against them. From the fire have they come 
forth , and fire will consume them. And you shall 
know that I am HaSHEM, when / set My face against 
them. 8 And I will render the Land desolate, because 
you have dealt treacherously. The words of My Lord 

Hashem/Elohim/ 

in the name of Rav: Whoever separates 
himself from Torah will be consumed by fire. 

As it is written: And l shall turn My face 
aga’inst them. From the fire have they come 
forth and fire will consume them. 

Harav Shlomo Wolbe in Ali Shur (Be'er 
Y aakov 5725) p. 218 explains: The so-called 
fire' inherent in Torah is similar to temporal 
fire whose flames constantly strive upward. 

It is a spiritual force so powerful that, as a 
result of its influence, even bodily drives and 
urges strive for spiritual purpose. This was 
David's meaning when he said ecstatically 


nipa Tjb nnD, my flesh longs for You (Ps. 
63:2). 

As the Sages said: The very body of a 
Torah scholar is transformed into this 
spiritual fire (Chagigah 27a). He who 
withdraws himself from the Torah's fire, 
however, is consumed by fire. In place of the 
holy fire that sanctifies but does not 
consume, another fire comes, a fire that 
consumes and destroys to the very 
foundation; for physical lust and bodily 
drives are themselves like a spiritual fire. But 
they destroy the man who chooses them.] 


XV 

6-8 


XVI 

This chapter is referred to in Shabbos 129b as nrtDln nunD, a chapter of rebuke. In it 
Yechezkel castigates the sinners of Israel with uncompromising severity. From a superficial 
reading one would suppose that his entire generation was caught up in sins of the most 
grievous nature. 

And yet, the historical truth may have been quite different. The sins described may have 
been committed by a relatively small part of the populace. 

In the view of Halevi (Doros HaKishonim, Tekufas Hamikra), hyperbole is permitted to the 
prophet, whose object is not to give a historical account, but to chastise his listeners, and to 
point out to them the depths of evil into which it is possible to sink. Again and again we find 
prophets speaking in a way which seems to convey the picture of a universal breakdown of 
values, when a careful study of the sources shows that the transgressions were limited to a 
compartively small number of people. For example, upon careful reading of the sources, it can 
be seen that the Ba'al worshippers of Yehu's time were so few that they were all able to fit into 
a single building (see II Kings 10:18-28), although a casual reading of the relevant parts of II 
Kings yields the impression that the greater part of the nation was involved. Again, in Joshua 
Ch. 7 the whole of Israel is blamed for transgressing the ban, when in fact only one man, 
Achan, had done so. 

[See however Igros Chazon Ish 1:209]. 

Halevi (ibid.) agrees that in the long years of Menashe's reign, a great part of the nation 
joined in the sins which previously had been largely centered around the royal household, and 
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it is conceivable, therefore, that the picture painted in our chapter does reflect the true condi¬ 
tions of the time. Nevertheless, it must be understood that this need not necessarily be so. It is 
quite possible that the actual number of people who would fit the descriptions of our chapter, 
was comparatively small. 

[We have translated nn3ln as rebuke because it is in that sense that it is generally used, and 
because Targum translates it with the same word that he uses for ipin, ethical teaching (See 
Targum to Ps. 39:12 and 50:17). 

However, Rashi to Shabbos (loc. cit.) renders nnDin nuns as an expression denoting 
demonstrative argument; i.e. making known which of two parties had wronged the other. 
This rendering imbues our chapter with a subtly different slant.] 

The rebuke, leveled against Jerusalem in our chapter, is so fierce, that according to Rabbi 
Eliezer (Mishnah, Megillah 4:10) it is forbidden to select it as a Haftorah, the portion from 
Prophets read in the Synagogue. 111 

As is often the case when Scripture speaks in parables, Targum does not translate literally, 
but concentrates completely on the inner meaning. In the commentary, we shall begin by 
quoting Targum on verses where it deviates significantly from the simple meaning, and then 
make such comments as seem to be indicated. 


2. hk ynln — Inform [lit. 
'make known to 'J Jerusalem. 

Targum renders: To the dwellers of 
Jerusalem. 

3. Targum: And you shall say: Thus 
says HASHEM, God, to the dwellers of 
Jerusalem: Your dwelling places were 
from the Land of Canaan, there I ap¬ 
peared to your father Abraham at the 
Covenant between the Pieces' and 
made known to him that you will go 
down to Egypt, and that I would redeem 
you with an outstretched arm. And by 
the merit of your father I will expel the 
Emorites from before you, and destroy 
the Hittites. 

T»nnb» — Y our dwelling place. 

An obscure term. Targum and those 


commentators who read ' dwelling place' 
assume that the 3 is in place of a i and it 
is as though the word were written 
(Ramban to Gen. 41:47 brings 
many examples of an interchange 
between these two letters. Metzudas 
Zion writes that the letters are in¬ 
terchangeable). 

[The phrase 'lynn ... T>rnbJp is 

not quite clear according to this render¬ 
ing. We would expect a dwelling place 
to be 'in' a land (y“itp), not 'from' a land 

Menachem, quoted by Rashi, in¬ 
terprets the word as rnbln, birth or 
family connections (see also Rashbam to 
Gen. 49:5). In a similar vein M ahari 
Kara renders neighbors' (as in II Kings 
12 :6). The meaning would be: You were 


1. Megillah 25b relates that someone selected this chapter as a Haftorah in the presence of 
Rabbi Eliezer. Rabbi Eliezer said to him: 'Rather than examining [and exposing] the abomina¬ 
tions of Jerusalem, [you should] examine the abominations of your own mother.' They did, 
and found the man to be a Mamzer, born of an illicit marriage. 

Because of the extreme gravity which Rabbi Eliezer attached to this, it has become the 
custom to eliminate this chapter from the Haftoros. Although the Halachah lies with the Sages 
who permit its selection (and indeed Rambam, Mishneh Torah, Seder Tefillos Kol Hashanah 
indicates it as the Haftorah of Shemos), in practice it is not used (Levush haChur 493). 
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XVI he word of HASHEM came to me, saying : 1 'Ben 

Adam! Inform Jerusalem of her abominations, 
3 and say: "Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM to 
Jerusalem. Your dwelling place and your birthplace 
are of the Land of Canaan. Your father is the 
Emorite, and your mother a Hittite. 

4 And as for your birth, on the day that you were 


influenced by your family connections 
or neighbors in the Land of Canaan. 

Harav Breuer, and others, derive the 
word from the root I'D, to dig or tunnel 
out. Hence, the place from which you 
were brought forth, your origin. (The 
idiom would be identical with Isaiah 
51:1). 

mnn tjbjo ntaKn -puK — Yowr father is 
the Emorite, and your mother, a Hittite. 

This difficult phrase can be in¬ 
terpreted in two ways. It may be describ¬ 
ing the parents, or it may be telling us 
something about the child. 

Rashi writes: Abraham and Sarah 
took their greatness from there (the land 
of the Emorites) and the sons of Ches 
(the Hittites) gave her, (Sarah), a grave. 

This seems, in some form, to be a 
criticism of Abraham and Sarah. 
Sanhedrin 44b bears this out: When 
God said to Yechezkel, go and tell 
Israel: 'Your father is the Emorite and 
your mother a Hittite', the Attribute of 
Justice said to God: 'Master of the 
world! If Abraham and Sarah were to 
come and stand before You, would You 
say this to them and shame them?' 

In addition, the prohibition against 
using this passage as Haftorah (see 
above) is also based on this interpreta¬ 
tion. The mere fact that Israel's sins are 
recounted, would not disqualify this 
passage more than any of the numerous 
Haftoros which deal with Israel's short¬ 
comings. It is only because aspersions 
are cast upon Israel's ancestors that it is 
different ( Tosafos Y om Tov to Megillah 
4:10. See also Levush haChur loc. cit). 

However, most commentators see our 


verse as a criticism of the children, 
rather than the parents. 

— In your actions you appear as a 
product of Canaanite upbringing, as 
though you had been born and lived 
there. You act as though your father 
were an Emorite and your mother a Hit¬ 
tite (Radak). 

— Your actions make it seem as 
though your father who lived in 
Emorite country, was in fact an Emorite 
and your mother was in fact a Hitite 
(like the people among whom they 
dwelt) (Eliezer of Beaugency). 

[This introductory sentence sums up 
Jerusalem s tragedy. There is nothing 
which distinguishes it from any 
Canaanite city. It is as though eight 
hundred years of history had been 
wiped away. Seven Canaanite nations 
had been driven out of the Land, to be 
replaced by a people who came to 
resemble them in every aspect of their 
degeneracy. 

The pathos of this historical tragedy 
is spelled out in unforgiving detail in 
the following parable. For the sake of 
greater clarity, we have divided the 
parable into four sections: vs. 4-8; 9-14; 
15-34; and 35-42. This division follows 
the logic of the chapter's context, and it 
is useful in helping clarify the prophet's 
messages.] 

4’8. The first part of the parable: An 
infant girl, abandoned by her parents at 
birth, lies in the open field with no one 
to show her any compassion. Filthy and 
neglected [she faces seemingly certain 
death]. The narrator passes by, sees the 
child wallowing in its blood, and, far 
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from being repulsed by its appearance, 
he promises that she will live. 

Still on her own, the child grows to 
womanhood in the fields, dirty and un¬ 
attended. Once more her benefactor 
passes by, sees her beauty [hidden 
beneath the grime] and takes her for his 
wife . 111 

In graphic strokes, the parable draws 
a picture of Israel's life in Egypt, and of 
its redemption. It forms the basis of 
many insights which the Sages 
recognized concerning these events. 
Much of our understanding will be 
based on Sifri (to Bo 12 : 6 ). [It will be 
noted that Sifri takes the verses out of 
order for the purpose of its interpreta¬ 
tion. In the commentary we shall ex¬ 
plain the verses in the order in which 
they come.] 

Rabbi Massiah ben Cheresh used to 


say: It is written (v. 8): And / passed by 
you and ! saw you and see! Y our time 
was the time of love. The [time had 
come for the] oath which God had 
sworn to Abraham that He would 
redeem his sons, but they had no 
mitzvos with which to busy themselves 
in order to [merit] redemption. As it is 
written: Your bosom was developed, 
and your hair was grown long, but you 
were naked and bare (v. 7) — naked of 
commandments. So God gave them two 
commandments, the blood of the Pass- 
over offering and the blood of circumci¬ 
sion with which they would busy 
themselves so that they should be 
redeemed. As it is written (v. 6 ): And / 
passed by you and I saw you downtrod¬ 
den in your blood ... and it is also writ¬ 
ten (Zechariah 9:11): As for you also, / 
sent out your captives from the pit by 


1. As developed in the commentary, the parable is, of course, the story of Israel's nascence as 
a people. 

We have bracketed two phrase* both of which are implied but not explica^d : n the text. 
Both are of great import to the meaning of the parable, and deserve at least a cursory analysis. 

1) The foundling would have died without the help of her benefactor. This makes her sub¬ 
sequent infidelity doubly reprehensible. Israel is God's special creation (Ps. 102:19). It could 
never have existed as a distinct nation without God's direct intervention in its history. Its at¬ 
tempt to lose its identity, becoming indistinguishable from all other nations by means of idol 
worship (20:32) is a negation of the very soul of its being. It is perfidy of the lowest order. 

This idea must be understood in context of the parable which describes Israel as having 
been aoandoned by its parents. What does this mean? 

All nations are children' of historical imperatives. Their 'parents' are those beginnings 
from which, under the immutable law of causality, they must develop. Israel knows no 
physical cause for its existence (see footnote to Pref. Remarks Ch. 15); its being is predicated 
entirely on God's Providence. (See Midrash Shemos Rabbah 15:8, and Maharal, Netzach 
Y isroel 13). 

An Israel divorced from God is a historical paradox from which disaster must flow. 

2) The benefactor did not allow himself to be repelled by the surface grime. His eyes pierced 
the outer layer a- 1 enabled him to apprehend the inner core of beauty. 

Yalkut Va'eschanan 828 describes Israel's existence in Egypt. On the surface they were 
quite indistinguishable from the Egyptians. Both were uncircumcized, both wore their hair 
plaited. Indeed it was difficult to justify Israel's miraculous redemption. Only God recognized 
that inviolable core of holiness, from which His nation would grow. 

When Israel seeks satisfaction from the surface rewards of assimilation, it forgets how tran¬ 
sitory such values are. It ignores its essential being upon which its whole existence is 
predicated. 
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XVI born, your navel was not cut, nor were you washed 

c with water for cleansing. You were not salted nor 

were you swaddled. 5 No eye pitied you to do for you 


the blood of your covenant. Therefore, 
Scripture commanded that the Pass- 
over Lamb be taken four days prior to 
its slaughter, for reward comes only as a 
result of actions. [1) 

We now turn to the individual verses: 

4. Targum: And also when your 
fathers went down to Egypt, strangers 
in a land they did not own, the 
Congregation of Israel was enslaved 
and oppressed, just like a child forsaken 
on the open field, whose umbilical cord 
had not been cut, who had not been 
washed in water, who had not been 
salted with salt and who had not been 
swaddled in clothes. 

... “i“iU7 rni) kV — Your navel was not 
cut ... 

The four activities mentioned in our 
verse were considered essential to the 
well-being of a new born child, and, be¬ 
cause no Biblical prohibition (rriiKbn 
Kn’niNi) was involved, they were per¬ 
mitted even on the Sabbath (Shabbos 
129b and Tosafos ad. loc.). 

The cutting of the cord and the 
washing are self-explanatory. The 
custom of salting the child had the pur¬ 
pose of firming up his flesh (Rashi) and 


the swaddling clothes were used to 
straighten the limbs (Metzudas David). 

While most commentators are con¬ 
tent to see the verse as a general descrip¬ 
tion of a neglected child, and do not as¬ 
sign a specific meaning to each of the 
four activities, Malbim treats each one 
separately. 

The cutting of the umbilical cord is 
the point in the baby's life when it 
ceases to take nourishment directly 
from the mother and gains its in¬ 
dependence from her. A new-born na¬ 
tion will have been bound by social and 
cultural ties to the people among whom 
it matured to nationhood. Its self- 
assertion and adherence to principles of 
its own, would be the cutting of its 
umblilical cord.' 

Then the child is cleaned. The blood 
and other fluids which sullied it at birth, 
are washed away. The new nation will 
cleanse itself of old clinging habits and 
legislate laws which will produce a har¬ 
monious and just society. 

The flesh must then be strengthened' 
and the limbs straightened out. The in¬ 
dividual people must be given in¬ 
dependence and self-reliance; and the 
oody-politic, the community, must be 


1. The Midrash in Shemos Rabbah 23:9 relates: When Israel was in Egypt and one of the 
daughters of Israel was ready to bear a child, she would go out to the^field and bear the child 
there. Once the child was born, she would forsake it and give it to the Holy One Blessed be He, 
saying: 'Master of the World! I have done my part. Now You do Yours!' 

Rabbi Yochanan said: Immediately God, in His glory, would 'descend' and cut the umbilical 
cord, and wash and anoint them. And this is as Yechezkel says: And you were thrown out 
upon the open field in your loathsomeness (v. 5). And it is written: And as for your birth, on 
the day when your were born, your navel was not cut (v. 4) ... And He would put two rocks in 
his hand, one would feed him oil; and one, honey. As it says: And he made him suckle honey 
from the rock (Deut. 32:13). And they grew up in the field as it says: I made you thrive like 
the plants of the field (v. 7). And when they grew up they would go home to their parents who** 
would ask them: Who looked after you? And they would answer: A young man handsome 
and good, came down and filled all our needs. As it is written: My beloved is clear skinned and 
ruddy, pre-eminent above ten-thousand (Shir haShirim 5:10). And when Israel came to the 
sea, these youngsters were there and they saw the Holy One Blessed be He at the sea. And they 
said to their parents: This is He, who did these things to us when we were in Egypt. As it is 
written: This is my God and 1 will beautify Him (Exod. 15:2). 
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enabled to stand straight by appointing 
teachers and judges to support its struc¬ 
tures. 

Israel in Egypt had none of these 
qualities. 

5. Targum: The eye of Pharaoh did not 
have compassion upon you to do you 
even one favor, to allow you relief from 
your labors, and to have mercy on you. 
And he passed laws of annihilation con¬ 
cerning you to throw your male 
children into the river, to destroy you 
during the time that you were in Egypt. 

6. Targum: And the memory of the 
covenant with your fathers came before 
Me, and I revealed Myself to redeem 
you. For I knew that you were being 
caused to suffer in your slavery. And I 
said to you: Through the blood of cir¬ 
cumcision will I have compassion for 
you, and through the blood of the Pass- 
over lamb will I redeem you. 

-inyxi — Then I passed by you. 

According to the Targum (above): / 
revealed Myself to redeem you. This 
rendering places the verse at the end of 
the Egyptian exile. God reveals Himself 
to His people and helps them deserve 
redemption by allowing them to per¬ 
form the two commandments, Pesach 
and Milah. 

[As with the Sifri which we quoted 
above, this interpretation ignores the se¬ 
quence of the verses. Targum explains 
v. 8 as referring to Moses' vision at the 
burning bush.] 

Radak offers an alternative to the 
Targum, and interprets the passage in a 
manner which retains the correct 
chronology of events. 


In his system, verses 4-6 describe 
conditions immediately following the 
death of Joseph. When the new king 
who did not know Joseph (Exod. 1:8) 
arose, he took advantage of Israel's 
friendlessness and helplessness and 
forced them — with all manner of 
cruelty — into slave labor. He drove 
them out into the fields (bx ■obtorn 
rnton ’Op of v. 5 corresponds to b33i 
rnton rnny, to all labor in the field of 
Exod. 1:14) to work, and, also, so that 
the Egyptians would not be offended by 
the close proximity of the Jews (see 
Gen. 43:32). 

V. 6 describes God's messages to His 
people during this period. Aaron, 
Miriam, and later Moses exhorted the 
people not to succumb to idol worship 
(see comm, to 20:7) and to retain their 
identity. The people, depressed by the 
filth which covered them because of the 
mud and clay used to make bricks, were 
encouraged to know that in spite of 
their filth ("pong, your blood, in the 
parable, symbolizes the mud and clay) 
they would, in the end, be redeemed. 

The revelations in connection with 
the actual redemption, are described in 
v. 8. 

nupiann — Downtrodden. 

Follows Rashi. 

on in the Kal does indeed mean ' to 
tread' [for one example among many see 
Isaiah 14:25] and the Nif'al (passive) 
should then mean to be trodden upon. 
This is how Rashi renders the word. 

However, since the word appears 
here in the Hispa'el (reflexive) mood, 
Radak and M etzudos translate it as wal¬ 
lowing. 
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XVI any of these, to have compassion on you. And you 

^ were cast out upon the open field in your 

loathsomeness, on the day you were born. 6 Then l 
passed by you and saw you downtrodden in your 
blood. And I said to you: "In your blood, live ." And I 
said to you: "In your blood, live." 


”n -pnin -|b nnxi vn *]b -inio — 
And I said to you: 'In your blood live/ 
And I said to you: 'In your blood live.' 

In spite of your filth, you shall live 
(Rashi). 

According to Radak (above) we are 
dealing with the filth of mud and clay 
and the state of slavery which is implicit 
in it. The message is that in spite of the 
seemingly unending slavery, redemp¬ 
tion would surely come in the end. The 
sentence is repeated to stress the ab¬ 
solute certainty of this promise. 

However, as seen from Sifri and 
Targum, the Sages interpret the verse as 
referring to the blood of the Pesach of¬ 
fering and the blood of circumcision. [1) 

[Rashi here explains that this in¬ 
terpretation derives from the repetition 
of the phrase referring to blood. Rashi to 
Exod. 12:6 derives it from the plural 
form, yni lit. 'your bloods. *] 

The Sages attach great significance to 
these two sets of blood. [Pirkei D'Rav 
Elazar Ch. 29, writes that not only the 
redemption from Egypt, but also the 
future redemption will come in the 
merit of these two commandments.] 
References to them abound in 
Midrashic literature. [For example 
Shemos Rabbah 19:6 reports that God 
kissed and blessed each one of the peo¬ 
ple as the blood of their circumcision 
mingled with the blood of the Pesach 
offerings.] 


The combination of the two com¬ 
mandments is explained by M aharal, 
Gur Aryeh (to Exod. 12:6). Milah is the 
sign on a Jew s body that he is God s 
servant — His TDV. (A slave used to car¬ 
ry a seal upon himself attesting to his 
owner.) The act of bringing the Pesach 
offering is called rnlny, service (Exod. 
13:5). " 

[In Pachad Y itzchak to Pesach Ch. 42, 
Harav Yitzchak Hutner explains why just 
this particular command is referred to as 
rainy. (All Mitzvos are acts of rainy, service 
of God, but Pesach is unique in that the 
Torah specifically calls it rainy).] 

Neither would be complete without 
the other. It is not enough to be an *ny, 
a servant if no rniny, service is per¬ 
formed. On the other hand rniny done 
by someone who is not an lliy cannot be 
defined as true 'service', for it is essen¬ 
tially voluntary. Together the two com¬ 
mandments combine to produce true 
nnny, servitude. 

[Through Maharal s explanation we 
gain a better understanding of Targum: 
Through the blood of the circumcision 
will I have compassion upon you and 
through the blood of the Passover lamb 
will I redeem you (see comm, to 13:10 
where we note the tendency of Targum 
to ascribe separate meanings to double 
expressions): compassion because of 
Milah, because Milah marks Israel as 
His own; redemption because of Pesach, 
as a reward for the service done.] 


1. Since the Torah prohibits an bny, an uncircumcised person from eating the Pesach offering 
(Exod. 12:48) it was necessary for all the people who had been lax in this matter, to circumcise 
themselves on this occasion. 

In accordance with the interpretation of Sifri and Targum that our verse refers to Pesach 
and circumcision, it has become the custom to quote this verse at a Brith Milah. 
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7. Targum: Manifold, like the plants 
of the field, have I made you. And you 
increased and became strong, and grew 
into families and tribes. And because of 
the good deeds of your fathers, the time 
approached for your community to be 
redeemed, for you were enslaved and 
oppressed. 

■pnn: niton nny3 nazn — To thrive like 
the plants of the field did l cause you. 

As it is written: And the children of 
Israel were fruitful and increased abun¬ 
dantly and multiplied (Exod. 1:7) 
(Rashi). 

When applied to Israel's history, this 
is certainly the meaning of the verse, as 
is also attested in the Haggadah, where 
our verse is brought to illustrate the 
meaning of the word 31, many (Deut. 
26:5). 

However, in the parable, the found¬ 
ling did not increase in number. 

Metzudas David solves this problem 
by reading this phrase as part of the 
previous verse. The benefactor tells the 
foundling that she will live, and also 
promises her that she will have many 
children. 

The root 331 from which H331 is 
formed, has the meaning to grow big, 
besides its more frequent meaning, to 
increase (see Gen. 18:20, and Isaiah 
6:12 as examples). Thus 1331 might 
also indicate the thriving of an in¬ 
dividual. (See Rabbeinu Tam in 
Teshuvas Dunash p.82). 

niton nny? - Like the plants of the 
field, which thrive without any atten¬ 
tion (Eliezer of Beaugency). 

According to Ritva (Haggadah) the 
simile hints at the miraculous increase 


of the Jews, which came in direct 
proportion to the degree of suffering to 
which they were exposed. ('The more 
they afflicted them, the more they mul¬ 
tiplied') (Exod. 1:12). The Jews are 
likened to grass; the more it is cut, the 
more it tends to grow. 

’bi^ni 1 3"in] — And you increased and 
grew. 

Radak translates the one expression 
as denoting an increase in number; the 
other an increase in size. 

Again, this presents a difficulty in the 
parable (as opposed to the inner mean¬ 
ing), since the foundling did not in¬ 
crease in number. Metzudas David 
renders ■Qin] as, 'being brought up': 
You were brought up and grew big. 

n^iy -nya ’Kirn — And came to have 
great charm. 

Follows Rashi who renders ny as a 
synonym of bib3?? which means 
'beauty' (see 38:4). 

Rashi quotes Dunash who renders 
■»iy as 'ornament' which is also Radak' s 
view. Since the foundling is still 'naked 
and bare' it surely cannot mean that she 
was wearing ornaments. The implica¬ 
tion would have to be that she had come 
of an age at which she was ready to be 
adorned by them. Another possibility 
would be to interpret ornaments' as 
those parts of the body which are the in¬ 
dications of approaching maturity 
(Radak). 

If we are to find a specific symbolism 
in this part of the parable, then the or¬ 
naments for which Israel was ready are 
the laws of the Torah (Radak). 

Menachem, quoted by Rashi in¬ 
terprets ny as a time lapse. Rabbeinu 
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XVI 7 To thrive like the plants of the field did / cause 
7_8 y° U; an d y° u increased and grew, and came to have 
great charm, bosom developed and your hair grown 
long, but you were naked and bare. 

8 And I passed by you and saw you, and see! Your 
time was the time of love. And I spread My skirt over 
you and covered your nakedness, swore to you and 


Tam (loc. cit.) presents Menachem' s 
rendering in the following way: '’TTH] 
□■•ny 'nyn ’’tom ■’bmn], 'One year pas¬ 
sed, another year passed, then many 
years passed' [until you reached the 
stage of maturity.} 

nuy -py'ttn udj o’Hiy — Bosom 
developed and your hair grown long. 

Signs of maturity (Rashi). 

Radak comments that the two breasts 
symbolize the Written and Oral Law, 
from which Israel was to draw spiritual 
sustenance in the same way that an in¬ 
fant nurses. 

In the growing hair, signs of change 
from minority to full responsibility, he 
sees a reference to those among the Jews 
who attained a spiritual maturity and 
were able to tear themselves loose from 
the confining shackles of the barren 
religious life which they had led up to 
that point. 

nnyT my hki — Yon were naked and 
bare. 

This need not describe complete 
nakedness (see Isaiah 20:2), but could 
refer to the pitiful rags with which a 
slave would cover himself (Radak). 

We have noted the Sifri which 
renders: Naked and bare of mitzvos. If 
liberation from Pharaoh's slavery is to 
have any meaning, then they must show 
themselves willing to become slaves' to 
God. Milah and Pesach would express 
this willingness (see above). 

The masculine form of Ohy (instead 
of nrariy) is unexpected. Radak explains 
that Israel is occasionally looked upon 
as Dy, nation, (male), and sometimes as 


nDJ3, gathering, (female). Consequent¬ 
ly, either form is acceptable. 

8. Targum: And I revealed Myself to 
Moses at the burning bush, for I knew 
that the time for your redemption had 
come, and I protected you, and caused 
your sins to pass away. And I swore by 
My words to redeem you as I had sworn 
to your parents, said the Lord God, that 
you might be a nation serving before 
Me. 

□’“n ny iny rum -|ktki “pby “nyto — 
And I passed by you, and saw you, and 
see! your time was the time of love. 

I revealed Myself to Moses at the 
burning bush, and he did signs and 
wonders at My command, and I showed 
that the time of love had come so that I 
fought for you against Egypt, until I 
brought you out from there with a 
strong hand. (Radak). 

Thus Radak takes the second 'pass¬ 
ing by' as the revelation at the burning 
bush, while the first one (u. 6) had been 
the prophecies in Egypt exhorting them 
to forsake the idol-cult (see above). 

□'’“IT ny — The time of love. 

The moment to which all of creation 
had been directed (see Rashi to Gen. 
1:31) had at last come. And it was a time 
of love! At last man had wrested himself 
from every impure and ignoble impulse 
(Yevamos 103b) and had become a 
suitable resting place for the Shechinah, 
the Divine Presence (Exod. 20:21). At 
last the time for a mutually obligating 
covenant had come; a time when, if God 
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would take them to Himself as a people, 
He would be for them a God (Exod. 
6:7). Reference is to the moment when 
Israel stood at Mt. Sinai. 

Perhaps it is the high drama of this 
moment which brings about the injec¬ 
tion of God's Name — '77?? words of my 
Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM' - unexpec¬ 
tedly into the parable (based on Harav 
Breuer). 

■'pby ’Dp fcnpto — And / spread My 
skirt over you. 

This connotes a 'taking to oneself as 
in Ruth 3:9. It is identical with God's 
statement: 'And I will take you to Me as 
a nation' [Exod. 6:7] (Radak). 

■piny nppKi — And covered your 
nakedness. 

In terms of the parable this is self- 
explanatory. 

As far as Israel is concerned, the 
meaning is; that by teaching them the 
right way, and by showing them 
wonders and signs, God turned them to 
true faith and removed the shame of 
nakedness' from them (Radak). 

lb ypu/Ki — Swore to you. 

That I would not be disloyal to you 
(Metzudas David). This, in terms of the 
parable. 

For Israel, reference is to the oath 
which God swore to them (implied by 
the word: pb, therefore , at Exod. 6:6, 
see also comm, to 20:6) (Rashi), that He 
would redeem them from Egypt and 
take them to Himself as a nation. 

T|nK nnpp kizini — And entered a cove¬ 
nant with you. 

To reinforce the above oath (Metzu¬ 
das David). 

For Israel, it is the covenant at Mt. 
Sinai (Exod. 24:8) which is meant. 


(Rashi and Radak). It was that covenant 
which was to bind them to their accep¬ 
tance of the Torah. (See Ramban to Ex¬ 
od. 24:1, and Lev. 25:1). 

'•b ’’’Pin] — And you became Mine. 

The foundling became the benefac¬ 
tor's wife. 

For Israel, this is the great moment, 
when, at the end of forty years of 
wandering in the desert, Moses finally 
declared to them: This day you have 
become a nation to HASHEM, your God 
(Deut. 27:9). 

9“ 14, The second part of the parable. 
This section describes the love which 
the benefactor lavishes on his bride. He 
showers her with every conceivable gar¬ 
ment and ornament which might help to 
enhance her natural beauty. She, in 
turn, uses them to the best advantage, 
and by her regal bearing and nature, 
becomes famous among all the nations. 

It is impossible to do justice to the 
wealth of Midrashic literature describ¬ 
ing how each of the gifts enumerated 
here was replete with God's love and 
longing for Israel. 

[See for example Shemos Rabbah 25 : 6 : 
Human usage is that the slave washes the 
master, but God is not so, as it is written: 
And I washed you with water. Human usage 
is that the slave dresses his master ... puts the 
shoes on for his master ... but God is not so 

...] 

As one representative Midrash we 
shall quote from Yalkut, which deals 
with‘the entire passage as one unit. We 
shall not repeat the allusions in the in¬ 
dividual verses, and will limit the com¬ 
mentary to quoting the Targum and 
commenting on the more obscure ex¬ 
pressions. 

Rabbi Tanchum said: When Israel 
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XVI entered a covenant with you — the words of my Lord 
g HASHEM/ELOHIM — and you became Mine. 9 Then I 

washed you with water and cleansed away your 
blood from you, and I anointed you with oil; 


left Egypt, God decked them with thir¬ 
teen ornaments. 111 

[There is some conflict about how the 
number thirteen is arrived at in our chapter. 
The Midrash, quoted in the commentary, 
starts the count at u. 9, which contains three 
favors: 1) I washed you with water; 2) I 
cleaned off your blood; and 3) I anointed you 
with oil. 

Some Midrashim start the count at v. 10 
and substitute: 1) fine flour; 2) honey; and 3) 
oil (u. 13) for the first three in our list.] 

1) / washed you with water — from 
the filth of idol worship. 2) / cleaned 
your blood off you — i.e., the blood of 
the Pesach and of the Milah. 3) / 
anointed you with oil — That is the 
nnumn jnuz, the oil of anointing (with 
which the Kohanim, the priests, and the 
Mishkan, the Tabernacle with all its 
vessels, were anointed. See Exod. 30:26- 
28). 4) And l clothed you with 
embroidered garments — when (Israel) 
said: ynu/ii nu/yj. We will do and we 
will listen (ibid. 24:7), sixty myriads of 
angels came down and clothed them. 
Alternately, this refers to the [curtains 
of the] Tabernacle which were embroid¬ 
ered. (See ibid. 26:36). 5) And I 
shod you with Tachash leather, a cover 
made from the skin of the Tachash, [for 
the Mishkan]. (See ibid. v. 14). 6) And l 
bound you with linerl — i.e. the clothes 


of the Kohanim. (See ibid. 28:39). 7) 
And I covered you with silk — God said 
to Israel: I have made you significant in 
the world (a play on the words, ’U/n, 
silk, = significant ) ... Alternately, 

these are the pillars of cloud concerning 
which it is written: 'The pillar of cloud 
will not move ...' (ibid. 13:22) (a play 
on the words, ’ttn, silk, — to 

move). 8) And I decked you with orna¬ 
ments — For God decked them with all 
manner of ornaments. 9) And I put 
bracelets on your hands — i.e. the two 
tablets of the covenant. 10) And a 
necklace on your neck — i.e. the Sefer 
Torah. 11) And l placed a nose ring on 
your nose — Y our nose is like a tower in 
the Lebanon (Shir haShirim 7:5). (See 
ArtScroIl ed. of Shir haShirim p. 181, 
footnote 1). 12) And earrings on your 
ears — These are the ten commandments 
which implanted themselves in Israel s 
ears. 13) And a crown of beauty on your 
head — That is the m’Otf/, the Divine 
Glory, as it is written: And their King 
passed before them, and HASHEM was 
at their head' (Michah 2:13). 

9, Targum: And I redeemed you from 
the slavery of the Egyptians, and I 
removed strong ownership from you 
and led you into freedom. 


1. Midrashim attach great significance to the number thirteen, mentioned here. The thirteen 
gifts which the Jews were called upon to donate to the Mishkan (Exod. 25:3-7), were actually a 
moral obligation upon them in view of the thirteen favors they had received at the Exodus. 
Nevertheless, God views them as a voluntary donation, and will reward them with thirteen 
signs of protective love, in Messianic times (Isaiah 4:5-6). 

[Maharal points out that the numerical value of "inK, one, is thirteen (1+8 + 4). For this 
reason thirteen covenants were established concerning the nb^o HH3, the covenant of circum¬ 
cision (Nedarim 31b). Since a nna, a covenant has the purpose of fusing the interests of the 
two contracting parties (that is to make 'one' out of them) the number thirteen is particularly 
suited to the concept of covenant. 

We may assume that the same idea underlies the triad of 'thirteens' in the Midrash which 
we have quoted.) 
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10. Targum: And I clothed you in 
embroidered garments from the treas¬ 
ures of your enemies, and I placed 
precious shoes upon your feet, and I 
hallowed Kohanim from among you to 
serve before Me, and the High Priest 
with colored clothes. 

nnpn “upabto — And I clothed you in 
embroidered garments. 

See Rashi to Exod. 26:36. 

u/nn ~|SyjKi — And shod you in tachash 
leather. 

We have not translated ttfnri. This in 
accordance with Shabbos 28b that the 
tachash whose skin was used to make 
covers for the Mishkan was a unique 
creation which was made available to 
Moses for that purpose and then disap¬ 
peared forever. 

[Mizrachi notes the difficulty that if 
the tvnn promptly became extinct, how 
was it available for shoes? One of his 
suggested solutions is, that its tem¬ 
porary existence lasted throughout the 
forty years that Israel wandered in the 
desert.] 

■'itt/pnNi — And I bound you with 

linen. 

The verb itfnn is used mostly in con¬ 
nection with head covering (24:17; also 
Exod. 29:9; Jonah 2:6). However, its 
literal meaning is to wind around or to 
tie up. The borrowed usage for the 


covering of the head is due to the an¬ 
cient practice of winding a length of 
material around the head in the fashion 
of a turban. (See Ibn Ezra to Exod. 29:9, 
who relates it to tt/pin, one who 
imprisons. Radak in Sefer haShorashim 
also compares 34:4, the binding or tying 
up of a wound). 

Thus Metzudas David suggests as the 
meaning of our phrase: I have tied a 
linen sash about you. 

11. Targum: And I established you 
firmly with the words of the Torah 
written on two idDlets of stone, and I 
gave them through Moses. And I hal¬ 
lowed you with the holiness of My great 
Name. 

■ny Tiyxi — Decked you with orna¬ 
ments. 

Even Menachem who did not trans¬ 
late D 11 ‘iy "Hyp of v. 7 as 'ornaments', 
will agree to this translation. In v. 7 he 
considered this translation impossible 
since the foundling was still naked 
(Rabbeinu Tam in Teshuvas Dunash). 
Here, however, the literal translation 
fits the context of the verse. 

"IJlna by TOpi — And a necklace on your 
neck. 

Rashi to Gen. 41:42 translates Tp*i as 
'necklace'. The root 131 means to join 
or link something together. 

Rashbam (ibid.) holds that the root 
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XVI 10 clothed you in embroidered garments, and shod 

10-14 y° u xn ^ ac ^ ias ^ 1 leather; bound you with linen, and 

covered you with silk; 11 decked you with orna¬ 
ments; put bracelets on your hands and a necklace on 
your neck; 12 placed a ring on your nose , and earrings 
on your ears and a crown of beauty on your head. 

13 And you decked yourself with gold and silver , 
and your garments were linen, silk , and embroidery. 
Fine flour, honey, and oil did you eat; you became ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful fit for royalty. 14 Y our fame went 
forth among the nations for your beauty , for it was 


perfect through My 


“im means to spread out or cover. In his 

view a would be a kind of cloak. 

• * 

12. Targum: And I placed the ark of 
My covenant among you, and the 
clouds of My Glory provided shade 
over you, and an Angel, sent from 
before Me, leading at your front. 

13. Targum: And I placed My 
Tabernacle among you, fashioned from 
gold and silver and curtains of linen, 
colored and decorated [and goodly por¬ 
tions like fine flour, like honey and like 
oil did you eat], and you became 
wealthy and exceedingly strong. And 
you became fit and ruled over all 
kingdoms. 

qpDi nrtT nyni — And you decked 
yourself with gold and silver. 

Israel reacts joyously to God's gifts. 
She has only one wish — to appear 
beautiful to Him. She willingly accepts 
the implications of a dwelling place for 
the Shechinah in her midst, and 
recognizes that the source of her 
sustenance is the offerings which she 
brings (Harav Breuer). 

rDibnb '•nbyni — Fit for royalty. 

Hirsch (Gen. 24:21) defines nby as 
success which was won against difficult 
odds. By your striving you achieved a 
regal nature (Harav Breuer). 


splendor which / placed upon 


[For the Torah concept of 'royalty', 
see Ibn Ezrah to Num. 6:7. The Nazirite 
has the 'crown of his God on his head'. 
Ibn Ezra remarks: Know then, that all 
men are servants' to earthly desires. 
The king who carries the crown of true 
royalty on his head, is he who is free 
from (physical) desires. 

Israel, having received the Torah and 
having welcomed the Shechinah into its 
midst, had attained this true royalty]. 

14. Targum: And the fame of [you] 
Knesses Israel went out among the na¬ 
tions, in your beauty, because it was 
perfect — the glory which I placed upon 
you, said the Lord God. 

In Radak's view the rmbnb Tibym of 
the previous verse, and the account of 
Israel's fame in this verse, refer to the 
reigns of David and Solomon. Prior to 
the secession of the Ten Tribes during 
the reign of Rechavam, Israel had in¬ 
deed achieved universal acclaim. 

15~34. The third part of the parable: 
This describes the infidelity of the 
foundling. With reckless abandon and 
unparalleled promiscuity she not only 
makes herself available, but actively 
solicits the attentions of every passerby. 
Unmindful of the fact that it is her hus¬ 
band who has given her precious jewels 
and luxurious garments, she uses his 
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very gifts as blandishments with which 
to seduce her lovers. 

We have had occasion to discuss 
Israel's lust for 'other gods' (See comm. 
to 6:4 and 8:3). [l1 

It is impossible for us to concep¬ 
tualize this craving, because we have 
never experienced its like. From the 
nature of the parable (with its elabora¬ 
tion in Ch. 23), we must assume that in 
its essence it was an urge to betray God. 

[Harav Yitzchak Hutner contrasts the 
urge to worship idols, with that of 
ni^n, denial of Cod. The former is the 
drive to 'shoulder a yoke of falsehood', 
the latter to 'throw off the yoke of 
truth'. Ramban loc. cit. points out that 
the expression that God is top, jealous, 
is unique to the sin of idol worship. God 
is 'jealous' of him 'who gives My glory 
to another, and My praise to graven 
images' (Isaiah 42:8).] 

In the annals of Israel's history, the 
evil inclination towards idol worship is 
unique, in that it disappeared, not as a 
result of human energies, but because of 
prayer for divine intervention. 

Sanhedrin 64a relates that this prayer 


was offered after the building of the Se¬ 
cond Temple: 

Woe, woe, this [tempter] is the one 
who destroyed the Temple, burnt the 
Holy Hall, killed the righteous ones, and 
sent Israel into exile from their Land. He 
is still dancing among us. Did You not 
give him to us that (for conquering him) 
we should receive reward? We want 
neither him nor the reward for over¬ 
coming him. 

The Talmud goes on to recount that 
the prayer was answered and the in¬ 
clination towards idolatry finally disap¬ 
peared from Israel. 

From Arachin 32b it appears that 
'conquest by prayer' was not a coin¬ 
cidence. Joshuah is blamed for not hav¬ 
ing prayed for the removal of this terri¬ 
ble urge in his time. Moses would have 
done so if only he had been admitted to 
the Land of Israel. 

[Perhaps, by the insight we gain from 
the comparison of idol-worship to 
adultery, we can understand why its 
elimination had to come through prayer 
and God's direct intervention. If the sin 
of idol worship is the urge to break 


1. We use the literal translation 'other gods' with reluctance. Rashi (Exod. 20:3 based on 
M echilta) refrains from translating DnnK D’nbK in that manner because it constitutes an 
implied insult indicating that nV’bm on there are other gods in addition to Hashem. 
Therefore, Rashi there translates, gods who are strange and unresponsive to those who serve 
them, or whom other people (DnnK) call gods. 

However, in the context of our chapter, it seems justified to adopt (with Ramban ibid.) the 
literal translation. A wife's faithlessness presupposes the existence of a lover other than her 
husband. 

The cosmic forces which were the focus of original unadulterated idol worship (see Ram- 
bam Mishneh Torah Avodah Zarah Ch. 1) are the facade behind which God 'hides' Himself 
from us. From the locus of human perception it is they who control the destiny of man. (See 
comm, to 8:16). In terms of human perception, they seem indeed to be 'other gods'. That they 
were viewed as such by the people can be seen from Sanhedrin 64a which relates that when 
the lust for idol worship was finally exorcised from Israel, it burst out 'like a flaming lion' 
from the Holy of Holies, It would seem that in the people's minds their idols occupied a 
place as prominent as that of the true God. 
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XVI you. The words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 15 But 
15-16 y° u t ruste d in your beauty , and philandered because 
of your fame . And you poured your harlotries upon 
every passerby. It was his! 16 So you took of your 
garments and made yourself harlequin platforms, 
and philandered upon them. This should not have 


loose from our dependence on God's 
providence, then the only true repen¬ 
tance is the complete and unreserved af¬ 
firmation of that dependence. This was 
indicated by declaring in fervent prayer 
that only He could free us from the 
shackles of idolatry. (See Arachin loc. 
cit. where the elimination of idol 
worship is compared to dwelling in a 
Succah, i.e. in entering the booth where 
one is totally enveloped by the holiness 
of the commandment, one 
acknowledges the benevolent all encom¬ 
passing providence of God and our 
complete dependence upon it.)] 

15. ipp’a ^nunni — But you trusted in 
your beauty. 

Most commentators see this phrase as 
analagous to Deut. 32:15: And 
Yeshurun became fat and rebelled. 
(Radak, Eliezer of Beaugency). Ac¬ 
cording to them Tiuorn would better be 
translated you were confident or self- 
assured (because of your beauty), as in 
Proverbs 28:1. 

However, Metzudas David suggests: 
You put your trust in your spiritual 
beauty. You were sure that because of 
your beauty, i.e. your goodness and u- 
niqueness, God would not forsake you in 
spite of your infidelity. This interpreta¬ 
tion would place the allusion in con¬ 
sonance with the many other passages 
which we have recognized, which ex¬ 
plained the obduracy of Jerusalem's 
dwellers as based on what they thought 
was a special relationship to God. (See 
footnote to Pref. Remarks Ch. 11). 

nx — And you poured 

your harlotries. 

You showed your beauty to all pas- 


sersby, until the desire for your harlotry 
prevailed upon them to ravish you 
(Rashi). 

Radak explains even more graphical¬ 
ly: As a vessel runs over when it is filled 
so your harlotry was so great, that it 
poured over and engulfed others. 

,, rp l b — It was his [lit. 'to him it will bej 

Whoever requested your harlotry 
was granted his wish (Rashi). 

mat, licentiousness is feminine, hence 
the verb should have been ’nn lb, to him 
it (fern.) shall be. Radak avoids the dif¬ 
ficulty by interpolating the implied 
masc. word pipn, desire. Your desire 
was extended to him. 

Targum renders: This was not a good 
thing to do. That is, he reads lb as 
though it were spelled xb ( not. 

The allusion is to the worship of the 
Golden Calf and the idolatry which, in 
the tradition of the Sages, was practiced 
by the tribe of Dan even in the desert 
(Rashi). 

16. nixbu nl03 — Harlequin plat¬ 
forms. 

I.e. platforms of widely diverse 
colors. 

xbu means to patch.[The travelers in 
Joshua 9:5 wore nxbun nibyj, which as 
interpreted by Berachos 43b means 
patched shoes.] Since patches often 
have various colors, a dappled, 
variegated effect, is described in Scrip¬ 
ture as tob^. Hence, the dappled sheep 
of Gen. 30:32. 

The harlot covered her platform with 
(or as Radak comments, built up her 
platform from) many gaily colored 
patches of cloth, in order to attract men 
by its pleasing appearance. 
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The allusion is to the wide variety of 
altars which were built and to the many 
deities which were worshipped (Radak). 

nito Kb — This should not have been. 

The translation follows Rashi. Radak 
renders: This shall never come about 
(synonymous with rpn 1 Kbl) while Me- 
tzudas David translates: It had never 
been so. 

The intent, according to all versions, 
is that the profusion of idols to which 
Jerusalem proclaimed allegiance was 
unique. Never before nor ever again 
would it be duplicated. 

17. IDT ''lob* — Images of man. 

Statues of the male figure through 
which she could satisfy her carnal crav¬ 
ings (Metzudas David) (compare Rashi 
to I Kings 15:13). 

The unnaturally raging lust for 
idolatrous practices knew no barriers of 
propriety. 


And all this with ’QnT and ’DpD, My 
gold and My silver (compare Hoshea 
2:10). God Himself had given them the 
riches which they now turned against 
Him. 

19. “ib ,, nnj iu/k ’■nnbi — And My 
bread which / gave you. 

As above, the betrayal is the more 
shocking because God's own gifts are 
used to propitiate the false deities to 
whom the people prostrated themselves. 

Rashi quotes the Midrash that 
reference is to the heavenly ]n, manna, 
which was placed in worship before the 
Golden Calf. 

According to the Midrash, the verses 
in Nehemiah 9:18-19 refer to this out¬ 
rage and express amazement that, in 
spite of their flagrant profanation, God 
continued to send the manna, and did 
not forsake His people. 111 

’rni — And so it was. 

You cannot deny it, for I, God, know 


1. The use of the manna for the idol worship is perfidy at its most heinous. Manna is the 
tangible form of nrDl^n it the 'Shine of Divine Glory' and expresses the height of spiritual 
perfection to which Israel rose at the banks of the Sea of Reeds (Ramban to Exod. 16:6). 

Using it as a sacrifice to the Golden Calf, symbolized a brutal repudiation of Israel's 
holiness, in favor of subjugation to the gross materialism represented by the idol. 

That God continued to allow the manna to fall from heaven and at the very moment of their 
infidelity continued to shield them lovingly within the H33 my the 'clouds of glory' (see 
Nehemiah loc. cit.), is an example of His boundless loving-kindness, which sustains the sinner 
even at the very moment of his sin. (For treatment of this theme, see Tomer Devorah by Rabbi 
Moshe Kordovero Ch. 1). 
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XVI been, and shall not be. 17 Then you took your 
17-20 beautiful objects, from My gold and My silver which 
l gave you, and made yourself images of man, and 
philandered with them; 18 took your embroidered 
garments and covered them, and My oil and My in¬ 
cense you placed before them; 19 My bread which I 
gave you — fine flou r , oil, and honey did I feed you — 
and placed it before them for a pleasant savor. And 
so it was. The words of my Lord HASHEM / ELOHIM. 

20 Then you took your sons and daughters whom 


you begot for Me, and 


it and testify that it was so (Metzudas 
David). 

20. -pnija nio ■pja n k ’npni — Then 
you took your sons and daughters. 

The children are not spared. In the 
frenzy of her lust, their mother will 
slaughter even them to appease the 
voracious appetite of her lovers. But in 
doing so, her infamy extends beyond 
her own infidelity — “pniJinn uyran, 
was your harlotry so trivial? She is 
tampering with the future. They may be 
her children, but they were 'horn to 
Me', they are the seed from which a 
future of holiness is destined to grow 
(Tar gum). 

An individual, even an entire genera¬ 
tion, may be dispensable in the context 
of the 'body' of a nation whose ex¬ 
istence spans eternity. (See comm, to 
5:1, for a discussion of this theme based 
on Yisroel Kedoshim by Rabbi Zadok 
HaKohen). But when the parent-child 
relationship is violated, the act tran¬ 
spires within the dimensions of eternity. 
It takes on a significance beyond that of 
the individual for it implies a disdain for 
the institution that assures survival of 
the nation. (Compare Ramban's re¬ 
marks to the prohibition of slaughtering 
the mother animal and her offspring on 
the same day, and the prohibition 
against taking the mother bird together 


these you slaughtered to them, 


with the chicks or the eggs [Deut. 22:6]. 
In his view these acts offend the pn, the 
species, rather than the individual 
animal.) 

[This verse acknowledges that child¬ 
ren can be considered as their mother's, 
(in contrast to the clothes, ornaments 
and food of the previous verses which 
had come wholly from the husband), 
for it was she who bore them. The 
father's claim is valid only in that the 
children are the potential of his future. 

The next verse takes the argument 
further. They are really My 

children. Because the children are vital 
to his ultimate survival, the father has 
as real a claim to them as the mother. 
And God had already proclaimed: 'You 
are the children of HASHEM your God' 
(Deut. 14:1).] 

(For another aspect of the sin of child 
sacrifice see comm, to 20:26). 

,( 7 mb) i&K — Whom you begot for Me. 

If a man had five sons he would raise 
four of them for idol worship, and he 
would send one to study Torah. If he 
then decided to sacrifice one of them to 
the Molech, he would choose the son 
who was studying Torah. ( Rashi quo¬ 
ting Midrash Tanchumah to explain the 
term 'borne to Me.'). 

Rashi himself holds that the term 
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refers to the first-born sons, who would 
normally be sanctified for God (Exodus 
13:2). 

Tprnamn uynn — Was your harlotry so 
trivial? 

Have you not sinned against Me 
enough without perpetrating this in¬ 
famy? (Metzudas David) 

21. nrib nnlN mayna — By causing 
them [the children] to pass for them i.e. 
the idols.. 

For a discussion of the word TQyna 
in this connection, see comm, to 20:26. 

22. -ymayin ba nto — And with all 
your abominations ... 

HN can have the meaning, 'with' as 
well as simply denoting the accusative 
case (as it does in the next phrase: tin 
yiwi ’o’). 

The intent is, that, even at the depth 
of her depravity, she might have been 
able to pull herself out of the downward 
spiral of iniquity. If only she had al¬ 
lowed her mind to reflect for a moment 
on her past; if she had but realized that, 
in her lowliness it had not been Ba'al or 


Molech who had stood by her! (Harav 
Breuer) 

Malbim translates: 'Through your 
abominations.' Because she was so in¬ 
volved in harlotry, she came to forget 
her antecedents. 

’O’ nt< mat Kb — You 

remembered not the days of your youth. 

The kindness which I did you while 
you were still a young nation in Egypt 
(Rashi). 

’rnat is spelled with an extra ’ as 
though it were pronounced ’rnat Kb, T' 
did not remember. Radak explains that 
this alludes to the fact that when God 
poured out His kindness to Israel in its 
youth He chose not to 'remember', or 
consider that there would come d day 
when they would be disloyal to him. 

[For the doctrine, that God does 
kindness without reference to the future 
wickedness of the recipient, see Rosh 
Hashanah 16b.] 

23. inyp ba nnt< ’n’i — What should 
have been after all your wickedness? 

The translation follows Targum. 
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XVI to devour! Was your harlotry so trivial 21 that you 
21-26 s ^ ew My children and offered them by causing them 
to pass for them? 22 And with all your abominations 
and harlotries you remembered not the days of your 
youth, when you were naked and bare, downtrodden 
in your blood were you. 

23 What should have been after all your 
wickedness? Woe, woe to you! The words of my 
Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

24 And you built yourself an eminent place; and 
made yourself a lofty place in every street. 25 At the 
head of every road you built your lofty places, and 
you have made an abomination of your beauty, and 
opened your legs to every passerby and multiplied 
your licentiousness; 26 and philandered with the 
Egyptians, your neighbors, great of flesh; and mul¬ 
tiplied your harlotries to provoke Me. 


'What shall be your end after all your 
wickedness?' 

Radak renders: And it was [so] after 
all your wickedness i.e. because you 
were disloyal to Me, you once again 
became as naked and forsaken as you 
were then in the days of your earliest 
youth. 

^b nx — Woe, woe to you. 

Targum, who usually assigns separ¬ 
ate meanings to dual expressions (see 
above v. 6 and 13:10) renders: 'Woe 
that you sinned and woe that you did 
not repent.' 

24. npn ... na — An eminent place ... a 
lofty place. 

The eminent and lofty places are to be 
used for the practice of harlotry (u. 16). 
At the same time, of course, these 
places' allude to the proliferating 
idolatrous altars which were generally 
set up on hills and mountains. 

25. TpEp hk nyon] — And you have 
made an abomination of your beauty. 


'You desecrated your holiness' (Tar- 
gum). 

■pbjn riK ytopn] — And opened your 
legs. 

[The unsparing explication reflects 
the shameless abandon, with which 
Israel flaunted her lust for the idols. 
Compare footnote to 20:23.] 

26. nun ’bna — Great of flesh. 

Targum renders npa ’•banpp which 
simply means ' fleshy ' and indicates a 
sensous, self-indulgent nature (Avodah 
Zarah 2b). 

However, Rashi, Radak, and Metzu- 
das David all see nun as a euphemism 
for the male organ of generation, as in 
Leviticus 15:3. 

’ , jp’ , yanb — To provoke Me. 

The multitude of your infidelities was 
so great, that it could not have been 
caused only by carnal desire. Your in¬ 
tention must also have been to provoke 
Me (Metzudas David). 
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27. Tjpn inato — (And l have) 
diminished your allotment. 

(See Genesis 47:22. Also Ramban to 
Exodus 15:25). 

Reference is to the famine in the days 
of the Judges [Ruth 1:1] (Rashi). 

nm “p“nn ninSaari □'•niyb? rmg — The 
daughters of the Philistines who are 
ashamed of your lewd ways. 

Had I sent prophets to them they 
would have humbled themselves. But 
you did not repent from your sinful 
ways (Targum). 

[For an elaboration of the theme that 
Israel in its degradation sinks to lower 
depths than other nations, see footnote 
to 3:6. See also comm, to 5:7 and 8:7- 
12 .] 

Sifri to Deut. 32:17 reports, that 
Israel was the supplier of idols to the 
whole world. If a gentile came across an 
unfamiliar idol, he would say: 'This is 
an idol of the Jews'. 

28. ’nban — Because you were 
insatiable. 

Because your licentiousness with 
Egypt (u. 26) did not satisfy you 
(Rashi). 

Targum renders the verse: And you 


strayed after the Assyrians because you 
did not know the Torah, and you 
strayed with them, and knew no repen¬ 
tance. 

29. rmnu73 yn* b* — With the 
land of the peddlers, towards Chaldea. 

With Rashi and Metzudas David we 
have translated |V33 yn* as land of the 
peddlers (as in Proverbs 31:24. See also 
Rashi to Gen. 38:2) in order to solve the 
difficulty of the seemingly incongruous 
equating of the lands of Canaan and 
Chaldea. 

Radak reads: You have increased 
your licentiousness by [seeking inspira¬ 
tion from] the land of Canaan [as it had 
been before Joshua's conquest, and, not 
satisfied with that, you turned] to Chal¬ 
dea [for further inspiration]. 

Eliezer of Beaugency seeks a solution 
by comparing our verse to 23:14-17. 
There Yechezkel tells how Israel, while 
still in its own land, cast longing glances 
towards Chaldea, lusting after the 
variety of their gods; how she sent mes¬ 
sengers inviting Chaldea to come and 
share her bed of love. 

The meaning would then be: You in¬ 
creased your licentiousness within the 
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XVI 27 Now see! I stretched out My hand against you, 
27-32 diminished your allotment, delivered you to the 
whim of those that hate you, the daughters of the 
Philistines who are ashamed of your lewd way. 
28 And you philandered with the Assyrians, because 
you were insatiable; and you philandered with them, 
but you were still not sated. 29 Then you increased 
your harlotry with the land of the peddlers — towards 
Chaldea. But even with this you were unsated. 
30 How corrupt is your heart!, the words of my Lord 
HaSHEM/ElOHIM, when you do all these, the deeds 
of a domineering, philandering woman. 31 When you 
build your eminent place at the head of every road, 
and your lofty place have you made in every street, 
and been unlike a harlot, praising hire. 32 Adulterous 


land of Canaan [not called the Land of 
Israel because they had degraded it to 
the level of its former depravity] by 
looking towards the Chaldeans. 

30. ^rab nbpi< np — How corrupt is 
your heart! 

The translation follows Rashi. In the 
same vein Targum renders: How great 
is the wickedness of your heart! 

Radak and Metzudas Zion translate: 
How your heart is cut off [from sen¬ 
sitivity to the evil of your ways]. Radak 
comments that the unusual feminine 
form of 2 b, is intended to underline its 
ineffectiveness. 

Menachem and Radak in Sefer 
haShorashim translate: How weak is 
your heart! 

nub# run n#K — A domineering, 
philandering woman. 

The translation follows Targum who 
renders: A harlot who rules over 
herself, i.e. she is answerable only to 
herself (see also Metzudas David). 

Rashi interprets the word, as if in the 
passive mood. A harlot ruled by her evil 
inclination (or her passion). 


31. pn k obpb runs n^n kSi — And 
(you have) been unlike a harlot, prais¬ 
ing hire. 

A typical harlot will rejoice in a 
beautiful gift given her as her hire. To 
you the gift was of secondary impor¬ 
tance. It was the act of licentiousness 
itself which attracted you (Rashi). 

Radak and Metzudas David take obp 
in the opposite meaning: To 'talk dis¬ 
paragingly', to 'denigrate'. A normal 
harlot will play down the gift which she 
is given, in order that she might obtain a 
better one. In the heat of your desire 
you make do with anything. 

prm, Rashi explains the root (either 
mn or pn) to mean: to hire. In Scripture 
it is used exclusively as the payment 
made to a harlot. 

Radak (Sefer haShorashim) traces the 
word to the root mn meaning to 
stipulate or make a condition. The pay¬ 
ment to the harlot is an priK, because it 
was stipulated that it be given to her. 

32. naionri n#i<n — [The] adulterous 
wife [lit. 'woman'] 

According to Rashi, this verse ad- 
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dresses Israel directly. You, Israel, are 
like an adulterous wife, who seeks 
satisfaction from strangers, even 
though she is married [and would pre¬ 
sumably have her physical needs filled 
by her husband] (Metzudas David). 

33~34. These verses continue the 
thought begun in v. 31. In this harlot's 
eyes the hire is unimportant. [Israel 
serves idols without making her al¬ 
legiance to them dependent on whether 
she benefits from them]. She will forego 
her hire completely, and even pay lovers 
to come to her. [Normally a people 
would be expected to be loyal to their 
own God, and denigrate the gods of 
foreign nations. Israel, in marked con¬ 
trast to the norm, lusted for the strange 
gods] (Radak). 

33. rna is synonymous with ]2nK. It is 
not found elsewhere in Scripture. 

34. □ ,, u/3n ]n “pn ip tth — So in you 
was the opposite of other women. 

Once more, the stress is on Israel's 
depravity, contrasting it unfavorably 
with that of the nations. See comm, to v. 
27. 

35“42. The fourth part of the parable 
describes the vengeance which the 
wronged husband exacts from his 
faithless wife. Her lovers will turn 


against her as he reveals her disgrace to 
them. In this way her licentious 
behavior will finally cease. The hus¬ 
band's anger will have been spent, and 
the stage set for a reconciliation. 

Israel will be reconciled with God 
when she grasps the nature of her u- 
niqueness. When Balaam unwillingly 
blessed the Jewish people he said 
(Numbers 23:9) pip “nnb ny p, See 
this people dwells alone. Shemos Rab- 
bah 15:8 remarks on the word ]n (the 
letters of which have the numerical 
value of 5, and 50 respectively), that it 
denotes uniqueness. All other numbers 
have partners. For ex., 1+9 = 10, as do 
2 + 8, 3 + 7 and so on. So too, 
10+90 = 100 and so on. The only excep¬ 
tions are 5 and 50; they combine with 
no other number. Thus, the letters p (5 
and 50) stand alone and are, therefore, 
the fitting paean to Israel's solitude. 

Maharal (Netzach Y Israel 13) sees 
this as the reason why the letter 2, nun, 
is'left out of the acrostic formed by the 
initial letters of the twenty-one verses of 
Ps. 145 (Ashrei). Talmud Berachos 4b 
explains the omission because 2 is the 
initial letter of the verse (Amos 5:2): 
She has fallen (nbD2) and will not rise 
again, the virgin of Israel. Maharal ex¬ 
plains that the association of the letter 2 
with h't'S} falling is not coincidental but 
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XVI wife, who under her husband takes strangers! 33 To 

33 36 a M harlots are given gifts, but you have given your 

gifts to all your lovers, and bribed them to come to 
you from all around, with your harlotries. 34 So in 
you was the opposite of other women in your 
harlotries, and after you will be no such harlotry — in 
that you gave hire, but hire was not given to you. 
Thus you have become the opposite. 

35 Therefore O harlot! Hear the word of HASHEM. 
36 So says my Lord HASHEM/ELOH1M: Since 
outpoured was your shame and revealed was your 
nakedness, in your harlotries with your lovers, and 
because of all the idols of your abominations, and in 
accordance with the blood of your children, which 


essential. J stands alone (see above) and 
therefore must fall. The Talmud (loc. 
cit.) goes on to say that in the following 
verse of Ashrei (Ps. 145:14): Ti qniD 
bsb, God supports all those who 
fall, the antidote to Israel's helplessness 
is given. Without God the 'virgin of 
Israel' must stumble. Supported by 
God, she stands straight. 

This is the truth which Israel will 
learn. She has no real friends. All the 
nations hate Israel (Bereishis Rahbah 
63:9). The strangers whom she had 
thought of as her lovers turn against her 
with a ferocious hatred, leaving her 
naked and bare as she had been in her 
youth. 

God's anger will have been dissipa¬ 
ted in the moment of truth, when — 
amid the burning ruins of the Temple, 
laid waste by the very Chaldeans to 
whom she had turned with such longing 
glances (v. 29) — Israel turns once more 
to Him. At that moment the Cheruvim 
on the Holy Ark, will once more be 
locked in loving embrace, symbolizing 
the love between God and Israel. (See 
footnote to 7:4). 

35. mil pb — Therefore, O harlot. 

Targum softens the uncompromising 
severity of this salutation. He renders: 


Therefore, Knesses Israel whose actions 
are like those of a harlot. (See footnote 
to 14:4). 

36. qnwm “pwn p? — Since outpoured 
was your shame. 

We have followed Targum 's eu¬ 
phemism. Almost all commentators 
comment that nu/m in our verse, is used 
to describe the lower part of the female 
body, just as the term is used in 
Mishnaic Hebrew to describe the base 
of a stove. The phrase is assumed to 
parallel qnny nbani. 

The verb "]pt£/n, has been poured out 
is used in Rashi’s view to describe the 
flow issuing from the woman's body 
from frequent cohabitation, while 
Radak and Metzudas David see it sim¬ 
ply as a synonym for nb}n, revealed, i.e. 
a thing is open and revealed while it is 
being poured out. 

Eliezer of Beaugency is almost alone 
in translating qnu/m as your copper. 
You have publicized your lustful heart 
and licentious spirit by your promiscu¬ 
ity, even as copper and impurities pour 
out in full sight when subjected to a fire. 

“pp — And in accordance with the 
blood of your children. 

The punishment to be meted out to 
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her is mn *uan mt], a measure for a 
measure. Her blood will be shed even as 
she had shed the blood of her children, 
to appease her lovers (Radak). 

Rashi interprets ’m3 as though it 
were written '’Win, And because of the 
blood ... See Ramban Gen 25 :31, for the 
use of the prefix 3 in this manner. 

37. cirpby Jinny iVk — To whom you 
have been pleasant. 

This translation follows Radak and 
Metzudas David, who take nny in its 
meaning of sweetness or pleasantness. 

Eliezer of Beaugency takes the root in 
its meaning of pledging, taking on an 
obligation. You guaranteed your loyalty 
to them. 

nioty ntyx bn by nnnx ntyx bn nxi - 
All whom you loved with all whom you 
hated. 


All the nations will join in the 
plunder of Jerusalem; former allies, 
such as Egypt, Assyria, and the Chal¬ 
deans, together with constant enemies, 
such as the Philistines (Mahan Kara). 

unbx ~|nny •»jvb:n — And uncover your 
nakedness to them. 

Just as a harlot is punished by make- 
ing her stand unclothed in public, so 
Israel will be exposed to attack without 
protection (Metzudas David). 

30. ninKj '•uDiyn “pnuDU/i — And l 
will punish you with the punishments 
of adultresses. 

See comm, to 11:10, for the meaning 
of DDU7. 

ntopi rran cn “pnnai — And emplace 
you for a bloody death of anger and 
jealousy. 
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XVI you gave them ; 37 therefore see! I will gather all your 
37-43 lovers to whom you have been pleasant — all whom 
you loved with all whom you hated — gather them 
against you from around, and uncover your 
nakedness to them. Then they will see all your 
nakedness. 38 And I will punish you with the punish¬ 
ments of adultresses and murderesses, and emplace 
you for a bloody death of anger and jealousy. 39 Then 
l shall place you in their hands, and they will destroy 
your eminent places and break down your lofty 
places, strip you of your clothes and take your 
beautiful vessels, and leave you naked and bare. 
40 And they will raise up against you an assemblage 
and pelt you with a stone and pierce you with their 
sword; 41 they will burn your houses with fire, and 
execute punishments against you before the eyes of 
many women. And I will make you stop being a 
harlot, and also hire will you give no more. 
42 And I shall relieve My fury in you, and My 
jealousy shall turn away from you. Then shall l rest 
and be angry nevermore. 

43 Because you did not remember the days of your 


The translation follows Targum and 
commentators. 

39. na and rtnn are the platforms 
mentioned in v. 24. In the parable they 
are set aside for use in acts of licen¬ 
tiousness. Allusion is to the altars which 
were used for idol worship. 

Having misused the gifts which God 
had given her, and having therefore lost 
them, Israel remains once more bare and 
naked as she had been before God took 
her to Himself. 

40. “yipnrn...mjn;i - Pelt...and pierce. 
Radak comments that the stoning and 

the piercing by the sword could not 
have been meant to kill the harlot since 
v. 41 obviously assumes her to be still 
alive. They must have been means of 
punishing and disgracing her. 


41 . Tpngtprn — And / will stop you (lit. 
'and I will cause you to cease'] 

Having endured the tortures men¬ 
tioned above, she will cease to be a 
harlot. Even if she wanted to offer 
herself to a lover (u. 34), a disgraced 
woman would not be acceptable. 

42. See comm, to 5:13. 

[This verse tells of the husband's ap¬ 
peasement. The subsequent passages 
can easily be viewed as the interpreta¬ 
tion of the parable. As noted above, our 
division of the parable into four parts 
was done with the sole purpose of 
reducing the unwieldiness of the com¬ 
mentary to this extremely long chapter.] 

43. iniyj in 1 riK n“nT xh — You did 
not remember the days of your youth. 

The kindness which I did you at the 
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dawn of your nationhood (Radak and 
Metzudas David). 

The full fury of God's anger is 
released against Israel because of her 
wanton disregard of the obligations 
which a sense of gratitude would have 
imposed on her. [,) 

God had said: “pniIQ npn r\b i n*iDT 
(Jeremiah 2:2), / remember for you the 
kindness of your youth. 

He kept His love awake, even after 
Israel's betrayal of Him. But Israel has 
not remembered. 

K.t is a contraction of the word run. See! 

hqth n k rvu/y kVi — But you did not 
consider this. [lit. 'you did not do the 
plan']. 

The translation follows Targum who 
renders: 'You did not make a plan to re¬ 
pent for all your abominations.' Rashi 
supports this interpretation, stating: 
The word HQT in Scripture is always a 
plan, sometimes with good intentions 
and sometimes with bad. 

Radak translates: You did not con¬ 
sider this, while you were committing 
all your abominations. 

Metzudas David takes riQt as a 
‘shameful act' and reads the phrase as a 
rhetorical question: 'Have you not com¬ 
mitted this lewdness in addition to all 
your abominations?' 


44. nm HQtO — Like mother, like 
daughter [lit. 'is her daughter'] 

A burn, pithy saying, which compares 
Israel, the daughter, to the land of Ca¬ 
naan, the mother. 

Nothing has changed since Israel 
came to Canaan and God's Land is once 
more plunged into the abominations 
which had marked it as a symbol of 
depravity before they came. 

45. PK “]QK np — Your mother's 
daughter are you. 

You are typical of the people who 
have lived on this Land. 

nQpi nur’K nbya - Spewing forth her 
husband and her children. 

The translation follows Rashi and 
other commentators who take by\ in Kal 
(usually: 'to loathe') in our verse, to 
have the meaning of Hiph'il, the 
causative: 'to vomit out' or to reject. 

In accordance with its unique 
character, as the Land of God's par¬ 
ticular providence, Eretz Yisrael will not 
tolerate sin within its boundaries 
(Ramban, Lev. 18:25). Israel had been 
warned that if it would not live a life of 
holiness in accordance with the dictates 
of the Torah, it would be 'vomited out' 
(ibid. -u. 28) in the same way as the 
Canaanites had been rejected, before 
them (ibid. v. 25). 


1. A sense of gratitude is the moral imperative upon which our service of God is to be based. 
For elaborations on this theme see: Chovos Halevovos, Sha'ar Avodas Ho'Elohim , and 
Ramban to Exod. 20:17. This.Ramban is discussed by Harav Yitzchak Hutner in Pachad 
Y itzchak to Shavu'os, Ma'amar 7. 
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XVI youth, but have angered Me with all these, see! Also / 

44-46 “ y° ur wa y u P on your head will I place, the words of 

my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. But you did not consider 
this, concerning all your abominations . 44 See! Every 
user of a proverb will use this proverb against you, 
saying: Like mother, like daughter. 45 Y our mother's 
daughter are you, spewing forth her husband and 
children, and sister of your sister are you, who 
spewed forth their husbands and children. Your 
mother was a Hittite, and your father, an Emorite. 

46 And your bigger sister is Samaria, she and her 


In this interpretation, ITpi her 

husband and her children would be her 
king and people. This would explain the 
use of male symbols, in place of the 
feminine metaphors which are usual 
when Knesses Israel is described. Here, 
the entire community of Knesses Israel 
is not meant, but the individual compo¬ 
nents, king and people, of which the 
community is composed (Radak). 

Abarbanel suggests that the subject 
of nbya, spewing forth, is not “|ON, your 
mother [i.e. the Land] (as in the 
previous interpretation), but D3, 
daughter. Israel, the daughter, shows a 
loathing to her husband' [God] and 
her 'children' [the individuals who 
make up the nation]. By being disloyal 
to her destiny of holiness, she rejects 
God, By sacrificing her children, she 
shows her 'loathing' of them. 

riN “jnirw ninto — And sister of your 
sister are you. 

The land of Canaan is Israel's 
mother' because she grew up in its 
bosom. Sodom and Amorah, Canaan's 
southern inhabitants are described as 
'sisters' (Radak). 

The sins of Sodom and Amorah — 
nations which are viewed as the very 
prototype of depravity — were in¬ 
tolerable, only because they took place 
within the confines of the Holy Land 
(Ramban, Genesis 19:5). They were 
destroyed as the Canaanites would one 
day be destroyed. 


nbt< ppto rvnn pot< — Y our mother 
was a Hittite, your father an Emorite. 

Radak and Metzudas David render in 
the same way as in v. 3. (See comm. 
there). 

Targum reads the whole verse as 
God's plaint to His people: 'Why have 
you behaved as though you were a true 
daughter of Canaan? ... Did not your 
mother Sarah live among the Hittites, 
and your father Abraham among the 
Emorites, without being influenced by 
them?' 

46“5 2. Judah is compared unfavorab¬ 
ly with both Samaria and Sodom. 
Depraved as these kingdoms had been, 
Judah was more blameworthy. 

[Judah is more to blame than Samaria 
because it should have learned a lesson 
from Samaria's downfall, but Samaria 
had no such example to follow. (Rashi 
to Jeremiah 3:11). Radak (ad. loc.) sug¬ 
gests that Judah's transgressions were 
more heinous, because the idols were 
actually brought into God's Temple 
(Ch. 8). 

Sodom had not stood at Mount Sinai, 
had not seen a David or a Solomon, had 
never had God's Temple in its midst. 
Though it reached the very lowest 
depths of depravity, it had never been 
lifted to the glorious heights which were 
part of Judah's national consciousness.] 

46. nSi’nn ininto — And your bigger 
sister. 
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Bigger, because the northern king¬ 
dom comprised ten tribes while Judah 
consisted of only two (Radak). 

rnnUrn — And her daughters. 

Suburbs (Num. 21:25). 

ibxnw by — On your left. 

When one faces east, the north is to 
his left and the south to his right (see 
4:4). 

100 rnupp inirtki — And your sister 
who is smaller than you . 

Sodom had fewer inhabitants than 
Judah. It was situated towards the south 
(I^Tp’O). 

47. npbn |rroi*p xbn — If only you 
had walked in their ways. 

The translation follows Rashi, who 
indicates other places where xS has this 
meaning (see // Kings 5:17). The word 
xbi seems to mean: [would it] not [be 
better if]. 

up uyipp - A trifle! 

Op is a contraction of ipp, small and 


up uyop means very small (see Metzu- 
das Zion). In Rashi 's (and Targums ) 
rendering the meaning is that if Israel 
had not sinned more than Samaria or 
Sodom, it would have been a small mat¬ 
ter. However, they were even more cor¬ 
rupt. 

Metzudas David takes the sentence as 
a statement of fact: You did not learn 
from them to limit your evil-doing to 
the comparatively low level of their 
sins. You went beyond them in your 
corruption. 

48. rnu/y ... nnii/y dk — Have 

not done as did you ... 

They did not exchange their god' — 
as you exchanged yours — for an empty 
shell (Radak). 

49. ininx mp py rnn nr run — See! 
This was the sin of Sodom, your sister. 

Only this was their sin. They did not 
go beyond this (Metzudas David). 

upipn nibun apb nypu; pxa — Pride, 
surfeit of bread, and undisturbed peace. 
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XVI daughters who dwell on your left, and your sister 
47-51 w ^° * s sma ^ er ^ an you, who dwells on your right — 

Sodom and her daughters. 47 If only in their ways had 
you gone, and like their abominations had you acted. 
A trifle! But you were more corrupt than they in all 
your ways. 48 As I live! The words of my Lord , 
HASHEM/ELOHIM: Sodom, your sister, she and her 
daughters have not done as did you and your 
daughters. 49 See! This was the sin of Sodom, your 
sister: pride, surfeit of bread, and undisturbed peace 
were hers and her daughter's but the hand of the 
poor and the needy did she not support. 50 And they 
were haughty and committed abomination before 
Me, so I removed them when I perceived it. 

51 And as for Samaria, like half your sins, has she 
not sinned, but you increased your abominations 


She was proud because of her wealth 
and security. In her pride she over¬ 
looked the needs of the poor (Metzu- 
das David ). 111 

50. nr naan l — And they were 

haughty. 

Rashi refers to Sanhedrin 109a, 
where Sodom's well-being is described. 
Their fertile fields yielded virtually un¬ 
limited food and rich veins of gold and 
precious stones ran beneath the earth. 


Their uncontrolled access to all this 
material wealth stimulated habits of 
self-indulgence, which resulted in 
nainn, abomination, the sexual pervers- 
sions with which we are familiar from 
the account of Sodom and Amorah in 
Genesis. 

51. kS TONun ’■yna ptnun 
HKUn — And as for Samaria, like half 

T T » * 

your sins, has she not sinned. 

See Intro, to vs. 46-52. 


1. We know from Sanhedrin 109a and b (see also Rashi to Gen. 18:21) how every humane in¬ 
stinct, every charitable thought was supressed and tortured out of existence in Sodom. The 
perversion of social justice and responsibility which was the norm within their society, and the 
rampant misanthropy which governed their relations toward strangers are castigated 
throughout Scripture, the Talmud and Midrash. 

If Vechezkel in this passage seems intent on minimizing Sodom's sin, it is only within the 
context of his strictures of Jerusalem. Judged against Jerusalem's greater culpability, there 
might even be a justification' for Sodom's actions (vs. 51 and 52). 

[No sin can ever be judged by a single objective standard. From different points of view, the 
perspective may vary: 

— The brothers were wrong in selling Joseph and were deserving of punishment in God's 
judgment (Amos 2:6). Nevertheless from Joseph's point of view, it was God, and not they, 
who had caused him to be sold (Gen. 45:8). 

— Shimi ben Gerah cursed King David and Solomon was given the duty to punish him (7 
Kings 2:9). David, however, refused to be involved in his punishment because, from his 
perspective, God had inspired the curse (II Samuel 16:11). 

— When David initiated a census of Israel without resorting to the counting of shekalim, 
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■y*nin£ nx VWi] — And justified your 
sisters. 

The sins that they have committed 
seem less blameworthy when compared 
to yours. Relative to you Sodom and 
Samaria seem righteous (Radak). 

52. inint<b nbbg ntpt< — In that you 
judged your sister. 

Before her own moral collapse, 
Jerusalem had self righteously 
presumed to judge Samaria. She had 
judged her sister to be deserving of 
punishment (Rashi). 

53. tnp maiy nt* ... — And I will 

return ... the captivity of Sodom. 

We do not know of any 'return' of 
the captives' of Sodom. A future date 
must be envisaged (Radak), specifically 
the Messianic age (Metzudas David). 


Since Judah did return' after the 
seventy years of the Babylonian exile, 
we must assume that this passage refers 
to a complete return of all Israel's peo¬ 
ple. This, of course, never happened 
and will come true only in Messianic 
times. 

Rashi explains the 'return' of Sodom 
as meaning the revitalization of her 
land, which had been rendered un¬ 
productive by the sulphur and brim¬ 
stone which had been showered upon it. 

Ramban (comm, to Job 42:10) de¬ 
monstrates that does not necessarily 
mean to return'. It can also mean 'to 
replace'. [God did not 'return' Job's los¬ 
ses uvx rroty nx nip r m) — his dead 
sons did not return to life — but He 
replaced them]. Thus, our verse means 
that the lands vacated by Sodom's 


the people were also culpable for cooperating (Ramban Num. 16:21). Nevertheless, David, in 
his prayer (II Sam. 24:17) argues that he alone is to blame because he had taken the initiative. 

Jerusalem is called upon to see the extenuating factors in Sodom's actions in order to in¬ 
crease its own feeling of guilt.] 
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XVI beyond them, and justified your sisters by all the 
52-57 abominations which you committed. 52 Also you, 
bear your shame in that you judged your sister. 
Through your sins by which you acted more 
abominably than they, they became more righteous 
than you. Also you, feel ashamed and bear your 
humiliation as you justify your sisters. 

53 And I will return their captivity, the captivity of 
Sodom and her daughters, and the captivity of 
Samaria and her daughters and the captivity of your 
captives in their midst , 54 so that you shall carry your 
humiliation, and be humiliated for all you have done, 
in comforting them . 55 And your sisters Sodom and 
her daughters will return to their beginnings, and 
Samaria and her daughters will return to their begin¬ 
nings, and you and your daughters will return to 
your beginning. 

56 And was not your sister Sodom a 'report' in your 
mouth, on the day of your pride? 57 Before your 


destruction would once more be settled, 
by Israel. 

rnrnina “pnnu/ maun — And the cap¬ 
tivity of your captives in their midst. 

But not at an earlier date, since you 
are no more deserving than they (Me- 
tzudas David). This thought is repeated 
in v. 55. 

54. “innbp — So that you 

shall carry your humiliation. 

The length of your exile has the pur¬ 
pose of shaming you for your behavior 
which served as a 'comfort' for your 
sisters. They were able to find self¬ 
justification because of the more ag¬ 
gravated degree of your wickedness 
(Metzudas David). 

Rashi suggests an alternative mean¬ 
ing for ]nk T|?3nJ3. They will feel com¬ 
panionship and therefore, comfort in 


their own misfortune, as you suffer 
with them. 

55. See comm, to v. 53. 

56. ... nrr*n xlbi — And was not ... ? 

t : ? 

Rashi and Metzudas David treat the 
verse as a rhetorical question: During 
the days of her pride, Israel would hold 
up Sodom as an example of the fate 
which would overtake sinners. If so, 
why did Israel herself not heed the mes¬ 
sage? 

Radak reads the verse as a statement: 
During the days of her pride, Israel 
never once considered Sodom's fate as a 
warning of her own impending doom, 
rrymu/b — A [lit. for a] report. 

A fresh report which was now heard 
for the first time, and consequently of 
great interest (Rashi). 
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57. “]nyi nbin D~iua — Before your 
wickedness was revealed. 

Metzudas David reads this phrase as 
part of the previous verse: 'On the day 
of your pride, before your wickedness 
was revealed.' 

npntt^D rma ... dhk nm nmn ny ina 
— As at the time of the taunt of the 
daughters of Aram ... the daughters of 
the Philistines. 

Reference is to the reign of Achaz, 
when Judah was subjected to attacks 
and conquests by both Aram and the 
. Philistines (II Kings 16, and II Chron. 
28). 

For the first time in Judah's history, 
flagrant and shameless idol worship 
spread throughout the land (nban 
qnya). The king himself passed his son 
through fire in idolatrous extravagance 
(ibid.). Until then, even those kings who 
had sinned, had, at least outwardly 
retained some measure of propriety 
(Metzudas David). 

In a sense the wars which Aram, in 
alliance with Samaria's Pekach ben Re- 
malyahu waged against Judah, spelled 
the beginning of the end. In his despair, 
Achaz turned to Assyria for help (ibid.). 
Instead of coming to Achaz's aid, the 
Assyrians used the opportunity to gain 
a foothold in Israel from which, in a 
short while, they launched the cam¬ 
paigns which resulted in the destruction 


of the Northern Kingdom, and of a 
large part of Judah. 

If Achaz and his people had taken the 
lessons of Sodom to heart, even at that 
late moment, tragedy could have been 
averted. But they did not. Instead they 
embarked on the road which, some 140 
years later, was to lead to total destruc¬ 
tion. 

“]niN niuNiyrt — Who disdain you. 

The translation is based on Targum 
OplV inn). The root is unique to 
Y echezkel In 28:24, 26 where'the word 
is used precisely as it is in our verse, 
Targum also renders HU. In 25:6, 15, 
and 36:5, where the word comes as an 
adjective of soul, Targum renders 
rnsy, which means 'rashness' or 
'recklessness'. (See Rashi to 25:6, where 
he first interprets the term as one of 
'derision'. He continues: And I say, 
that it is an expression denoting t]UU7, 
flooding. This latter would agree with 
the idea of rashness or recklessness. 
However, some read r]Ntf7, to swallow in 
Rashi instead of 

The root DitF in Aramaic, means 'fo 
despise' and occurs often in the Targumim. 
See for ex. Targum to Gen. 25:34. See also 
Bava Basra 16b. 

Radak renders: Who despoil you. 
(Radak in Sefer haShorashim UNltf, ex¬ 
plains that just as nn has two mean¬ 
ings, i.e. to despise and to despoil, so 
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XVI wickedness was revealed , as at the time of the taunt 

58-61 °f e daughter of Aram and all its surroundings , the 
daughters of the Philistines who disdain you from all 
around. 58 Y our harlotry and your abominations, you 
have borne them. The words of my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM. 59 For thus says my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM: I shall deal with you as you have 
done , that you have despised the oath in breaking the 
covenant. 

60 But I will remember My covenant with you in 
the days of your youth, and l will establish for you 
an everlasting covenant. 61 Then shall you remember 
your ways and be humiliated, as you take your sisters 


also When used with toD}, it means 
to despise , but when used alone it 
means to despoil). 

58. □’FiNtoJ fin — You have borne 

T ■ 

them. 

You have been punisheci (Radak); or 
are going to be punished (Metzudas 
David) for your lewdness and abomina¬ 
tions. 

59. mtoy “itoto "Ifhn ivtoyi — / shall 
deal with you, as you have done. 

I have punished you in accordance 
with your actions in violating the oath 
and covenant which you made with Me 
at Sinai (Rashi). 

Radak points out that the word 
rPtoyi, And l shall deal is spelled 
without the final yud, which is 
pronounced in the reading. The written 
form FPtoyi means you have done, while 
the spoken form wtoyi means / have 
done which becomes 'I will do' by 
means of the conversive vav. The writ¬ 
ten form OTP) implies: 'You have done 
that which you have done' meaning it is 
your fault. Combined with the spoken 
form, TPtoyi, the implication is: your 
doing (FPtoyi), caused My doing 
On 1 fry I). (See comm, to 7:21). 


60. -|rnN Tvp fin "on ’•rrpn — But / 
will remember My covenant with you. 

In contrast to you who have been 
false to your commitment, I, God, will 
be true to Mine (Rashi; Radak). 

qniya — In the days of your youth. 

The days of Israel s 'youth' are the 
years between the Exodus and the entry 
into Eretz Yisrael (Radak). 

The same term is used by Jeremiah 
2:2. fit may be that, within the context 
of the chapter, the reference is to the 
covenant mentioned in v. 8, and the 
days of your youth are those described 
at the beginning of the parable.] 

obiy FP“p — An everlasting covenant. 

Israel's commitment had been 'for us 
and our children, to eternity' (Deut. 
29:28). 

This is the covenant which God 
promises to establish (Radak). 

[The outpouring of love expressed in 
this verse qualified it as one of the ten 
vs. of 'remembering' (Fil3i"pT) in the 
Musaf prayer of Rosh Hashanah.] 

61. Tjpn’i fin n"pn — Then shall you 
remember your ways. 

Eliezer of Beaugency renders: When 
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you, Israel, will have remembered your 
ways and been ashamed ... . 

A precondition to the establishment 
of God's eternal covenant is Israel's 
repentance as expressed in her shame. 
The term nnbnn in this verse and innbn in 
v. 63, must not be confused with the 'bearing 
of shame' which is mentioned in vs. 52 and 
54 and (by implication) in v. 58. Throughout 
Y echezkel the term nn^bn ntow}, the bearing 
of shame has the connotation of a punish¬ 
ment (see 32:24,25,30; 34:29; 36:6,7,15; 
39:26; 44:13). But in a context such as our 
verse the term refers to shame which is a 
positive and integral part of the process of 
nniu/n, repentance. (See Sha'arei Teshuvah 
of R' Y onah 1:6, and comm, to 20:43). 

That shame will be stimulated by 
Israel's realization that she is the 
recipient of God's favors in spite of her 
wickedness (Rashi). 

The classical example of this cleans¬ 
ing kind of shame is 43:10,11. There 
Yechezkel is told that he may pass on 
the details of the future Temple to Israel 
only if they show a feeling of shame for 
their past sins. 

Eliezer of Beaugency comments that 
only an expression of shame would 
guarantee that there would be no return 
to the sins of the past. He draws a paral¬ 
lel to the passage in Exod. 33:6 where as 
a precondition for the return of the 
Divine Presence, the people had to 
demonstrate the sincerity of their repen¬ 
tance by divesting themselves of the 'or¬ 
naments' with which they had bedecked 
themselves at Sinai. 


bt<. nlbnan T’nin^ jik *^nnp3 

Iran niaypn — As you take your sisters 
who are bigger than you, together [with 
those who are ] smaller than you. 

Samaria and Sodom were not the only 
sisters. (‘T’nintc is in the plural). Israel 
had made itself sister' to many nations, 
some bigger and some smaller than she. 
In the glorious future depicted here, all 
these sisters would become her children 
— her daughters. She would no longer 
lower herself to their level, but on the 
contrary become guide and mentor to all 
of them (Harav Breuer). 

Rashi and Radak take niaa in the 

▼ 

sense that it has been used in the rest of 
the chapter — as suburbs. The subject of 
the verse is the expanded boundaries 
which Israel will one day control. 
Among the neighbors, both big and 
small, who would eventually become 
part of a greater Israel, would be some 
T)rn“j3n nSi, not necessarily Jewish 
(Radak); or perhaps even some not 
originally envisaged in the pa nna 
Dnnan, the Covenant between the 
Pieces, in which Eretz Y israel was 
promised to Abraham (Rashi quoting 
Tanchumah). 

■qnnan nV) — But not because of your 
covenant. 

The translation follows Targum. (See 
above for two other possibilities). I, 
God, will establish My covenant with 
you (v. 62) but it will not be a result of 
your loyalty to your commitments. 
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XVI who are bigger than you with those who are smaller 
62-63 th an y° u an d l will giue them to you for daughters — 
but not because of your covenant. 62 Then shall l es¬ 
tablish My covenant with you, and you shall know 
that l am HASHEM. 63 That you may remember and 
feel shame and have no more excuse because of your 
humiliation, when l have forgiven you all that you 
have done. The words of my Lord HASHEM/ 

Elohim." 


Ultimately, God's love for Israel will 
surmount all barriers, even those 
thrown up by His people. (See comm, to 
9:2 and footnote on ninN mut nnn ibid, 
v. 4). 

62. See above. 

63. nwbi najn — That you may 
remember and feel shame, the 
overwhelming shame of the true peni¬ 
tent (see footnote to v. 61). 


ns pnns — An excuse [lit. 'an opening 
of the mouth']. 

While you were still in exile, you 
might have felt that your suffering was 
sufficient to cancel the debt which your 
wickedness had placed upon you. No 
such 'excuse' will exist when one day 
God will shower His goodness upon 
you (Radak). 

"lb ^nsss — When / have forgiven you 
[lit. 'when I have cleansed you'] 

[See Ramban to Gen. 32:21]. 


XVII 


In 12:5 (see also footnote ad. loc.) we noted that details omitted by Scripture from the 
original account of an event, will occasionally be given elsewhere. 

Our chapter, by means of a parable, gives a full description of Zidkiyahu's rebellion against 
Nebuchadnezzar. In contrast to II Kings 24:20 and Jeremiah 52:3 which simply state that the 
rebellion took place, (Saa qbna imply linn), Yechezkel describes its full background, in¬ 
cluding Zidkiyahu's request for help to the Egyptian Pharaoh (which is alluded to, but not ex¬ 
pressed in Jeremiah 37:5-7). 

In the Overview we noted the Sages' assessment of Zidkiyahu as a mm pny, a completely 
righteous person, and we examined the general outline of his tragic reign. At this point, it is 
appropriate to discuss his rebellion, in greater detail. 

The picture, emerging from the perspective of the Sages, is quite different from that yielded 
by a superficial reading of the Scriptural sources. 

From our chapter it is abundantly clear that: Zidkiyahu was bound by oath and covenant 
to be loyal to Nebuchadnezzar; that in seeking an Egyptian alliance he broke his word; and 
that he was severely castigated for this. 

Nedarim 65a tells a different story. In this account Zidkiyahu observed Nebuchadnezzar in 
an unseemly act — he was eating a live (or raw) rabbit. Nebuchadnezzar was embarrassed and 
exacted an oath from Zidkiyahu that he would never tell anyone about this. Zidkiyahu had the 
oath annulled by the Sanhedrin thus contravening the spirit, if not the letter of the oath. The 
Talmud offers this account as an explanation of a passage in II Chronicles. 

A careful analysis of the passage in Chronicles will, in fact, yield the Talmud's source. We 
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can best get a clear picture by comparing that passage with the passages in // Kings and 
Jeremiah (which are essentially identical). 

1 . Jeremiah 52:2-3 

Dp’irp ntpy nipK bap 'n ijpjra yin ti/jri... 
And he did evil in the eyes of Hashem, like all that Y ehoyakim did. 

.baa ibpa irppn* “nn*i rag byn djiIk irrbtpn ny rnirpi o ,, bu/n i a rurn 'n 115 by ’a 
For through the anger of Hashem it happened in Jerusalem and Judah until He cast them from 
before Him. And Zidkiyahu rebelled against the King of Babylon. 

2 . // Chronicles 36:12-13 

'n 'B p roaan irraT ^obp yapa *b rnbK 71 ^rya ynn u/yr 
And he did evil in the eyes of Hashem his God, and did not humble himself before Jeremiah 
the prophet from the mouth of Hashem 

... □vfbKg ly^au/n -iu/k inn nyKanaiaa ibna nit 
Also against King Nebuchadnezzar did he rebel, who caused him to swear by God. 

An analysis of 1. yields the following conclusions: a. The first verse has no bearing on the 
rebellion. The 'evil' is that he continued in Yehoyakim's ways, and, according to Sanhedrin 
103a, it means only that he did not prevent others from sinning. He personally was blameless. 

b. The second verse deals with the rebellion and according to Rashi (ad. loc.), teaches, that 
God Himself goaded Zidkiyahu to rebel, in order to bring about the downfall of Jerusalem. 

The passage does not indicate what means God used to cause Zidkiyahu to rebel. 

Let us turn to an analysis of 2. 

a. In contrast to 1. where the 'evil' is unrelated to the rebellion (and was in fact not commit¬ 
ted by Zidkiyahu at all — see above), the 'evil' in 2. is identified as his refusal to humble 
himself to Jeremiah. This can refer only to the rebellion, because a careful study of Jeremiah 
reveals no other matter in which Zidkiyahu defied the prophet. 

b. Therefore the 'rebellion' mentioned in the second verse (Til?) must be a different one, 
since the second verse is introduced with DJI, also. When we add to this that in the second 
verse the king's proper name is used, in contrast to 1. where he is called only bps "]bp. King of 
Babylon, we have the source for the Talmud's story. There was a second 'rebellion', one that 
was directed against the man rather than against the king. 

We also note that in the first verse of 2., (which we have shown to deal with the main rebel¬ 
lion) no mention is made that it was inspired by God (in contrast to 1. — see above). 

We may conjecture that the incident described in the Talmud was the tool by which God 
goaded Zidkiyahu to rebellion. 

The following sequence is suggested: 

In order to bring about Jersualem's downfall, God causes Zidkiyahu to rebel 1. Zidkiyahu 
the perfect zaddik would not do so under normal circumstances; he had bound himself by an 
oath of loyalty. Therefore, he is exposed to an occurrence at which Nebuchadnezzar is 
degraded in his eyes. [ Tanchumah (Buber) Vo'eira 18 has a variant reading: ... (Zidkiyahu) 
saw Nebuchadnezzar eating with saliva drooling on his beard. ... He said: 'Is this the man to 
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XVII A nd the word of HaSHEM came to me, saying: 

2 Ben Adam! Pose a riddle and describe with a 
parable to the Family of Israel 

3 And you shall say: 'So says my Lord HASHEM/ 
ELOHIM: The great eagle — great of wing , long of 
pinion, full of plumage — who has many colors , came 
to the Lebanon , and took the crown of the cedar. 
4 The top of the young twigs he cropped, and 
brought it to the land of the peddler. In the city of the 


whom the whole world should be subjugated?]. Having lost his respect for the king, 
Zidkiyahu wins annulment of his oath of secrecy and talks disparagingly about 
Nebuchadnezzar (Talmud based on 2.). 

Two things have now happened (by Divine Providence): Zidkiyahu feels that he ought not 
to be subservient to Nebuchadnezzar whom he deems unworthy; and he has violated the spirit 
of his oath to the Babylonian king. 

Under the circumstances, it became easier for him to submit to the pressures within his 
kingdom (see Overview) to break his oath of loyalty and to seek an Egyptian alliance against 
Babylon. 

God had not placed this thought directly in his mind. Providence had been limited to 
creating the background against which it became possible. Zidkiyahu should, in fact, have 
remained loyal, in spite of everything. Yechezkel castigates him severely for his perfidy. 


2. burn barm rrrn Tin — Pose a riddle 

▼ T T 

and describe with a parable. 

Vilna Gaon to Prov. 1:6, defines a 
bu/n as something that can be under¬ 
stood independently, without reference 
to the concept it illustrates. It is a bynp, a 
parable, only because it is being used to 
illustrate something else; otherwise it 
would simply be a story. 

A nTrt, riddle, is also a parable in the 
sense that it is used to illustrate another 
thing. But, in contrast to a by/n it cannot 
stand alone. If that to which it alludes is 
unknown, it cannot be understood. 

Hence, the parable in this chapter, 
which ascribes human qualities to eagles 
and trees, is a nTrt as well as a bu/n, for 
without knowledge of the story alluded 
to, the listener cannot fathom it. 

3. nnpnn lb iu/k ... bnan — The 
great eagle ... who has many colors. 

The eagle flies higher than any other 
bird, an apt simile for Nebuchadnezzar, 
the world conquerer (Radak). 

1. We have followed Radak in identifying the 


nnpi, see comm, to 16 : 10 . Since 
nnpn literally is embroidery, the term is 
used for anything that is colorful. 
Hence the variegated plumage of an 
eagle. 

lia^brt — The Lebanon. 

The mighty forest, with its cedars, 
standing higher than any other trees, is 
a symbol for the entire land of Israel, 
which is 'higher' than all other lands 
(Radak). 

nxn rnny — The crown of the cedar. 

The cedar is the highest tree in the 
Lebanon, therefore it stands for Jerusa¬ 
lem. Its 'crown' would be Mount Zion, 
the royal residence (Radak). 

4. qyp rnlp’r u/Kb jtik — The top of 
the young twigs he cropped . 

The young twigs at the top of the 
cedar, would be the children of the royal 
household, their 'head' the young King 
Yehoyachin who was exiled at the age 
of eighteen (// Kings 24:8) (Radak). ll] 

exiled king as Yehoyachin since it was he who 
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|j7j3 y-)]^ — To the land of the pedd¬ 

ler. 

Used here to describe Babylon, as in 
16:29. See above. 

5 . yiKn into njp^i — And he took 
from the seed of the land. 

This refers to Zidkiyahu (Rashi). Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar did not import a foreign 
king. He realized that, in the same way 
that a field will reject a plant for which 
soil and climate are not suitable, so 
Jerusalem could not flourish under a 
king whose values were not those of the 
people (Radak). 

VTiT rn'tpa inin’] — And placed it in a 
fertile field, [lit. 'a field of seeds' ] 
There was every expectation that the 
seed which was indigenous to the land, 
would flourish, given the optimum con¬ 
ditions for growth. 

□■»:n D^n by np — He planted it by abun¬ 
dant waters. 

This follows Rashi, who together 


with M enachem (Machberes, np) and 
M ahari Kara ascribes a meaning of 
growth or planting or taking root. 

Others take np as a contraction of 
npb, he took. He took it to a location 
which was close to water. 

With a constant supply of water, the 
tree can be expected to grow strong, and 
to cast a dark shadow. Mahari Kara sees 
this as a reference to the tradition of the 
Sages (Eichah Rabbasi 2:18, based on 
Jeremiah 27:3) that Nebuchadnezzar 
gave Zidkiyahu dominion over the 
kings of Edom, Moab, Amon, Tyre and 
Sidon. Thus, Nebuchadnezzar placed 
Zidkiyahu in a position where his 
power could grow. 

inu/ HQYDY — A mountain willow did he 

T T T - 

make it. 

Succah 34a defines a naypY as a u>i7- 
low which grows on the mountain, as 
opposed to one which grows by the 
river [nany]. 

For the meaning in terms of the con- 


was exiled to Babylon, and was succeeded by Zidkiyahu, as our chapter goes on to describe. 

Rashi, alone among the commentators identifies the exiled king as Yehoyakim. In view of 
the following, it is difficult to see why Rashi chooses Yehoyakim rather than Yehoyachin: 

1. Yehoyakim was not succeeded by Zidkiyahu, as is assumed by our chapter, but by 
Yehoyachin. 

2 . There is no clear evidence anywhere that Yehoyakim was ever exiled to Babylon. (See: 
Seder Olam Ch. 25; Arachin 12a and Rashi ad. loc.; Vayikra Rabbah 19:6; Sifri to Deut. 
11:17, Rashi to // Kings 24:6). 

Briefly these sources yield that: 

a. In the fourth year of Yehoyakim's reign, the Babylonian armies under Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar subjugated the land of Israel, but took no captives (Rashi, Arachin loc. cit.). 

b. Three years later Yehoyakim began a three-year rebellion against Babylonian rule. 

c. At the end of those three years (that is, the eleventh and last year of Yehoyakim's 
reign), Nebuchadnezzar returned and shackled Yehoyakim with the intention of tak¬ 
ing him captive to Babylon. However, before this could be done, Yehoyakim died 

. within Eretz Y israei 

[Rashi in Arachin loc. cit. seems to indicate at one point that Yehoyakim was, in fact, exiled 
at the end of his reign. But the sources quoted above seem to contradict this.] (See further in 
comm, to 19:5-9). 
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XVII traders he placed it. 

5_6 5 And he took from the seed of the land and placed 

it in a fertile field, he planted it by abundant 
waters; a mountain willow did he make it. 6 So it 
sprouted and became a spreading vine, low of 
stature , that its tendrils might turn to it and its roots 
be under it. And it became a vine and brought forth 


text, several explanations are offered. 

— Targum renders: He 

[Nebuchadnezzar] made it like a 
planted vine. Radak explains 
the Targum : A tree will grow 
much faster from a shoot, than 
from a seed. Although here, a 
seed was sown (u. 5), it was 
placed so advantageously that it 
was as though a shoot had been 
planted. 

— Rashi: A kind of tree with many 
branches. 

— Eliezer of Beaugency and 
Mahari Kara interpret npypy 
from the root rtDY, to overflow 
or flood. Thus, a plant which is 
constantly inundated with 
water, and will therefore grow 
well. 

None of these commentators take 
into account that Succah (loc. cit.) 
defines hdydy as a poor, stunted plant. 

The Talmud's interpretation of the verse, 
takes it out of context. It reads: The Holy 
One, Blessed be He, said: I had said that 
Israel should be to Me like something 
planted on many waters, like an n:ny, but 
they converted themselves into a rt3YD¥< a 
mountain willow. i.e. God wanted Israel to be 
like a luxuriant plant, but, by its sins, it 
denied itself this blessing. 

Harav Brener offers this interpreta¬ 
tion: Although Nebuchadnezzar 
planted the seed in good and fertile 
ground, it was his intention that it 
should grow into nothing more than a 


mountain willow. The nation which 
Zidkiyahu was to govern, was to be 
small and stunted, without in¬ 
dependence or strength. [1) 

6. nny 1 ! — So it sprouted. 

Zidkiyahu's reign was blessed with 
success. Until his rebellion [in the fifth 
year of his reign — (Radak)] he was a 
strong king, to whom his neighbors 
were subservient [see above] (Radak). 

nmu juab — A spreading vine. 

See above. The root mu denotes 
overlapping or hanging free as in Exod. 
26:12. 

rnpip nbptp — Low of stature. 

To serve the Babylonian king (Rashi). 
The former rulers of Judah had been 
compared to the cedar (vs. 3 and 4), a 
tall and strong tree. It was Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar's intention that from then 
on the royal house should be like a low 
vine whose branches would not spread 
out from its trunk, but on the contra¬ 
ry, would turn inwards (’pni’S’i niJpb 
vSk). It was to be a 'lowly kingdom' [u. 
14] (Metzudas David). 

vSn “pnl’bn nlaub — That its tendrils 

T - T T 

might turn to it. 

Towards the Babylonian king 
(Rashi). 

■pnnn — And its roots he under 

T “ T T » : 

it. 

The tendency of the vine's roots is to 


1 . We shall see in the course of the chapter, that in God's plan, this was to be an advantage to 
Israel. However, although Nebuchadnezzar was the tool through which God chose to imple¬ 
ment His plans, the king never saw himself as God's agent. He was always limited to his own 
selfish perceptions. (For a development of this theme see Ramban to Genesis 15:14). 
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grow downwards, rather than to spread 
out (Metzudas David). 

Rashi, explains that it was intended 
that the roots should be 'under' the 
Babylonian king. 

niKno rrbtyrn nna wyrn — And brought 
forth branches and sent out boughs. 

Symbolic of Zidkiyahu's success be¬ 
fore the rebellion (Radak). 

Radak points out that fruits are not 
mentioned. Since Zidkiyahu was des¬ 
tined to have his sons slaughtered 
before his eyes (II Kings 25:7) he cannot 
be said to have borne fruit. 

7. Sinn in k vm — And there was 

t r v ■ ; ■ 

another great eagle [lit. 'one great eagle 'J 


In his attempt to gain independence 
from Babylon, Zidkiyahu turned to the 
Egyptian Pharaoh for help. This is 
never stated in so many words (except 
in v. 15 below — see Pref. Remarks to 
this chapter), but it is indicated in 
Jeremiah 37:5-7 where we learn that 
Pharaoh actually left Egypt to come to 
Israel's aid, but that Jeremiah foretold 
that he would return without having 
helped. 111 

r»Sy murm njD3 — Its roots hungered 

' t t . t t t : t O 

toward him. 

The translation follows Rashi who 
relates the word to the Aramaic ]23, 
hunger (see Machberes ]3D). 


1 . According to the Sages quoted by Rashi, God caused the sea to throw up some of the flot¬ 
sam left over from the time when the Egyptians drowned in the Sea of Reeds. When the Egyp¬ 
tians saw this and remembered that their ancestors had died because of the Jewish people, they 
decided to turn back. 

[Throughout Israel s history, Egypt proved itself to be an unreliable ally. Assyria attacked 
the Northern Kingdom (II Kings 17:4) when Israel stopped paying its annual tribute, in the 
hope of gaining independence through an alliance with Suh, the king of Egypt.With reference 
to this, Hoshea (7:11) called the Northern Kingdom a gullible pigeon running confusedly 
between Egypt and Assyria, instead of turning to God. 

Isaiah (30:2-3) blamed Judah for seeking an Egyptian alliance against Sancherev, and 
prophesied that their reliance on Egypt would yet prove to be a shame and embarrassment to 
them. Indeed when the Assyrian general Ravshakeh stood at Jerusalem's gates (II Kings 
18:21-24), he mocked them for their vain hope that Egypt might help them. They had relied 
on a staff which was a broken stick. If a person leans on it, far from lending support, it pierces 
his hand. 

Yechezkel himself will return to this same metaphor when he castigates Egypt for its 
treachery (29:6-7). He prophesies that never more will Egypt tempt Israel away from God, by 
attracting false hopes of help. After Egypt's decline, Israel will once more turn to God in its 
distress] 
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XVII branches, and sent out boughs. 7 And there was 
7_9 another great eagle, great of wing and abundant of 
plumage. And see! This vine — its roots hungered 
toward him, its tendrils it extended toward him from 
the bed of its planting, that he might water it. 8 In a 
fertile field, by abundant waters, was it planted, to 
produce branches and bear fruit, to become a stately 
vine." 

9 Say: "So says my Lord HaSHEM/ELOHIM: Shall it 
prosper? Will he not tear out its roots and cut off its 
fruits that it may wither, all its sprouting leaves 


However, Targum renders; 'bent' or 
'inclined'. Rashi and Radak suggest that 
the root may have acquired its meaning 
in a roundabout way. ]DD may be the 
same as (the letters are inverted). 
[This is common in Hebrew, e.g. VJ23 = 
nun. See also comm, to v. 21). In 
Talmudic literature, P|1D means to 
gather in. Since we occasionally find 
words which are used to describe op¬ 
posites (bpo, can mean to stone , and to 
remove stones), ]DD may become: to 
turn towards. 

nytpt? rmnyn — From the bed of its 
planting. 

Nebuchadnezzar had given Zidkiya- 
hu sufficient scope to establish a viable 
kingdom. (See comm, to v. 5). Yet, for 
help in establishing the very kingdom 
which Nebuchadnezzar had given him, 
Zidkiyahu turned to Pharaoh. 

8. nbinu; ton n^n bx niu m'u; bx 

T • " V T 

— In a fertile field, by abundant waters, 
was it planted. 

There was no need to turn to 
Pharaoh. Israel had everything she 
needed, even while she was under 
Babylon's dominion (Rashi). 

[Except independence! But in¬ 
dependence was never a sine qua non of 
Israel's nationhood. Other nations may 
indeed require land, language, and social 
institutions (Gen. ch.10) to qualify them 


as a separate people. To Israel, however, 
born and sustained miraculously among 
alien people and in the desert, 
nationhood is a fact even without those 
conditions. They are cherished gifts 
which God grants if they are deserved 
and if they can help Israel in the achiev- 
ment of her destiny. When these gifts 
become impediments, they are taken 
away until they are once more earned — 
but their absence can never spell the dis¬ 
solution of Israel's peoplehood. God's 
people can function as a satellite to a 
Babylonian empire as well as they can 
function as an independent nation. (See 
Pref. Remarks and footnotes to Ch. 15 
and Introd. Remarks to 16:35-42)]. 

mix isib — A stately vine. 

Rashi quotes Targum: A strong vine. 

9. nbyn — Shall it prosper? 

This is an implied question, as 
though preceded by the letter n which 
denotes interrogation: nbynn, Can it 
prosper? 

The first eagle will surely come to up¬ 
root the ungrateful and disloyal vine 
and cause it to dry up. 

DDip' 1 nn? nxi — And cut off its fruits. 

This refers to the sons of Zidkiyahu 
who were slaughtered in his presence 
(Rashi. See Radak quoted in comm, to 
v. 6). 
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m cvai nbim yin kbn — No great 
power, nor many people. 

The second eagle, or Pharaoh, will 
not honor his commitment. His legions 
will not come to your defense. (See 
comm, to v. 7) (Rashi). 

nikunab — Ripping out. 

This denotes movement or uprooting 
as in Micah 2:2 (Metzudas Zion). 

Targum explains the entire phrase as 
referring to Nebuchadnezzar. He will 
not require great power and many peo¬ 
ple to uproot Israel. It is true that the 
siege was a long one, but Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar himself did not find it necessary 
to be there the whole time (Radak). 

10. nbynn nbmu; mm — Now see! It is 

T • T ; ■■ ■ 

planted — can it prosper? 

Various translations are offered. 

— Rashi: See! Now it is planted well. 
Can it hope to prosper if it becomes dis¬ 
loyal to him who planted it originally? 

— Radak: See! She thinks herself 
firmly planted, i.e., Zidkiyahu thinks 
that he can be independent of Babylon. 
Can she hope to prosper? i.e., How can 
Zidkiyahu delude himself, in view of 


his perfidy in breaking the covenant? 

— Metzudas David: (Continuing 
from the previous verse, which assumed 
that the first eagle would uproot the 
vine). See! Let us assume that he does 
not uproot it, and it continues to grow. 
Nevertheless, can it hope to prosper? 

□njpn nn — The east wind. 

The east wind is dry and destructive 
(Hoshea 13:15). In addition, Babylon 
lies northeast of the Land of Israel 
(Radak). [See Rashi to Exod. 14:21], 

12. to ink — Say now. 

Targum invariably translates kJ as 
]ya, now. (So, also Radak, Sefer 
haShorashim k!J).There are, however, 
instances, where the Sages point out 
specifically that kJ is an expression of 
entreaty (cf. Talmud Berachos 9a, Sifri 
Num. 12:6). It would seem that the ex¬ 
pression denotes general exhortation; 
sometimes as entreaty, sometimes as en¬ 
couragement and urgency. 

[However [bn Ezra to Gen. 12:11, 
where, in context, the word surely 
implies 'entreaty', still stresses that its 
true meaning is 'now' (inverted from 
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XVII might wither? No great power , nor many people will 
10-14 P reve nt its ripping out by the roots. 10 Now see! It is 
planted — can it prosper? When the east wind 
touches will it not wither utterly? In the very bed of 
its sprouting , shall it wither"/ 

11 And the word of HaSHEM came to me saying: 
12 'Say now to the Family of Rebellion: "Do you not 
know what these are?" Say: "See! The king of Baby¬ 
lon came to Jerusalem , took its king and princes, and 
brought them to him to Babylon. 13 Then he took 
from the seed of royalty and sealed a covenant with 
him, brought him under an oath and the mighty of 
the Land he took away; 14 to be a lowly kingdom that 
might not be elevated ; that he should keep his cove- 


the Arabic ]K), and cites examples (Gen. 
27:2, Lamentations 5:16) where it can 
have no other meaning.] 

In our verse there seems no special 
purpose for an entreaty; 'now', 
however, is apt. The time has come to 
turn from the parable and to identify its 
meaning. 

irnu/ riKi rqbn nK — Its king and (its) 
princes. 

The 'crown of the cedar' (v. 3), 
Yehoyakim, and his princes (Rashi). 
(See footnote to v. 4). 

13. nrnbnn ynm npn — Then he took 
from the seed of royalty. 

Refers to Zidkiyahu (Rashi). 

nSto in* Km nn: ihk mm — And 

▼ ▼ t - : • “ 

sealed a covenant with him; brought 
him under an oath. 

Zidkiyahu's true name was 
Matanyah. Nebuchadnezzar changed 
the name to Zidkiyahu (p“TY = righteous 
[of] irp = God) to remind him of God's 
full righteousness and justice, if he 
breaks the covenant and the oath 
(Krisus 5b). 

hSk3 — An oath. 

T T 

Follows Targum and Nedarim 65a. 


Occasionally the word is used to denote 
'curse' (See for example, Deut. 29:19 
where Targum renders K^yib, curses. 
For a discussion, see Shavu'os 35b and 
36a). 

npb ynixn ’’S^k hki — And the mighty 
of the Land he took away. 

The princes (Rashi). In addition to 
exacting a covenant and an oath, 
Nebuchadnezzar carried off many of 
the most important people as hostages 
against a rebellion (Radak). 

14. Nunnrt nbau/ rabnn nvnb — 

•• “ : tt: :: 

To be a lowly kingdom that might not 
be elevated. 

[Jeremiah 25:9, refers to Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar as God's ’servant.’ In 30:25, the 
sword which the Babylonian king 
wields against Egypt is described as ’My 
(God's) sword. ' Nebuchadnezzar, like 
other world conquerers before him, is 
seen by Scripture as God's instrument 
for the fulfillment of His purpose in 
history. 

God, as Creator of the world and as 
Master of its history, had willed that all 
the countries on earth should bow to 
Babylonian rule (Jeremiah 27:5-8). 
Jeremiah addressed a special message to 
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Zidkiyahu: 'Bring your necks under the 
yoke of the Babylonian king and serve 
him and his people — and live. Why 
should you die, you and your people by 
sword, in famine and in plague, as God 
had threatened for such nations as 
would not serve the Babylonian king' 
(ibid. v.. 12-13). 

Thus the idea of the nbaur robnE, the 

T ▼ t T - 

lowly kingdom , which Nebuchadnezzar 
wanted to impose upon Jerusalem, was 
God's direct wish for His people. 

Had Zidkiyahu accepted the destiny 
imposed upon him, tragedy would have 


been averted. His refusal to submit and 
the events which resulted from it, make 
up the story of the destruction of the 
Temple and the Babylonian exile.] (l1 

rnnyb — That it might endure. 

This could refer either to the rabran 
nbpu;, that the kingdom might endure; 
or to the mis, that the covenant might 
be kept (see Metzudas David). 

15, 13 “niT] — But he rebelled against 
him. 

See Pref. Remarks. 


1. In comm, to v. 8, we touched upon the role of independent nationhood in Israel's destiny. 

In his krriym knapy, Messianic Footfalls, Yitzchak Breuer discusses the concept of the 
lowly' nation from a historical persepective. 

Independent nationhod was never an undiluted blessing for the Jewish people. Israel's es¬ 
sential being as God s own people — unbounded because it is unsupported by historical 
imperatives , living in and solely dependent upon the rarefied atmosphere of God's direct 
providence — is put to its severest test in the crucible of independent nationhood. 

The urge to be like the nations, like the families of the earth’ (20:32) is well-nigh irrepressi¬ 
ble, as the tragic story of Jewish history throughout the First Temple eloquently attests. 
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XVII nant that it might endure. 15 But he rebelled against 
15-19 him by sending his agents to Egypt, to give him 
horses and numerous people. Shall he prosper? Shall 
he escape who does such things? Shall he break a 
covenant and yet escape? 16 As I live, the words of 
my Lord, HasHEM/ELOHIM, surely in the place of the 
king who made him reign, whose oath he despised 
and whose covenant he broke; with him, in the midst 
of Babylon, shall he die. 17 But not with a large army 
or a great multitude will Pharaoh aid him in the war, 
with pouring of mounds and building of forts, to cut 
off many souls. 18 And as for him that despised an 
oath to break a covenant — now see! he had given his 
hand, yet did all of these — he shall not escape. 
19 Therefore so says my Lord HaSHEM/ElOHIM: As I 
live, surely My oath which he has despised, and My 
covenant which he has broken I shall place it on his 


16. For Zidkiyahu's death in Babylon, 
see Jeremiah 34:5. See also 12:13 and 
comm, there. 

17. For pn, see comm, to 4:2. For 
Pharaoh's perfidy, see comm, to v. 7. 

18. rr ]im mm — Now see! he had 
given his hand. 

Giving the hand implies a promise 
and commitment (Radak; Metzudas 
David). 

19. W-ni ... mSK — My oath ... and 
My covenant. 


Zidkiyahu invoked God's Name 
when he made his oath. It is therefore 
considered God's oath and His covenant 
(Radak; Metzudas David). 

Vayikra Rabbah 6:5 takes 1 P 1 "13, My 
covenant as referring to Israel's cove¬ 
nant with God at Mt. Sinai. Zidkiyahu 
could never have been false to his com¬ 
mitment to Nebuchadnezzar had he not 
previously shaken off the bonds of 
Sinai's covenant (Harav Joseph Breuer). 

itt/K'na TTijmi — / shall place it on his 
head. 

This refers to the blinding of Zid¬ 
kiyahu (II Kings 25:7). (Rashi based on 
Vayikra Rabbah Ioc. cit.). 


Israel reached the peaks of its spiritual attainments (nblun 'U/3K. The Men of the Great 
Assembly, reaction of the Mishnah, etc.) when it was undistracted by the demands and tests 
of independent nationhood — when, as a subject nation, it was thrown upon the one essentia! 
and unchanging postulant of its national existence, the Torah, for national identity. 

As a satellite nation in Babylonia's empire, Israel could have looked inward and rediscov¬ 
ered itself as the nbup Dy, the peculiar treasure of God. 

Because Zidkiyahu broke his covenant, and refused to humble himself, that discovery had 
to take place on the banks of Babylon's rivers. 
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20. ^nun r»by i nu/asi — So I will 
spread My net over him. 

Rashi refers back to 12:13. See 
comm, there. 

inK i npDum — And l will wrangle with 
him. 

Metzudas David translates rt3]nr<, / 
will argue (see also Rashi to 20:4). 
However, since Targum translates: I 
will punish and Radak renders: I will 
demonstrate your perfidy, we translate 
wrangle as denoting something stronger 
than argue (see comm, to 20:25). 

21. vrmn ba nro — And all his 

T T Y 

fugitives. 

Targum renders: 'All his mighty war¬ 
riors,' as though the word were written 
rnnan (as in 23:7), 'his chosen ones' 
(see Rashi). [See comm, to v. 7], 

Harav Breuer suggests that this might 
be a play on words. His 'chosen ones' 
turn out to be 'his fugitives' those that 
flee with him, and even desert him (see 
II Kings 25:5). (See comm, to the 
feminine form rnty in 12:14 which we 
explain as connoting the impotence of 
the bodyguard). 

r>Dit< baa — With all his officers. 

See comm, to 12:14. 

iwaD'' nn bab onx^m — And the 
remaining ones, to every direction will 
he spread out. 


This is a milder form of bab mTN 

▼ V ▼ :: 

nn (12:14). Harav Breuer, referring to 
Avodah Zarah 10b explains that this 
would suggest the positive function 
which mba, exile, has in God's plans. 
The Jews will be 'spread out' in every 
direction because: Even as it is impossi¬ 
ble for the world to exist without winds 
(nn), so it is impossible for the world to 
exist without Israel. 

Through exile every people of the 
earth will have contact with Israel — 
spread out among them. 

22“24. The Babylonian eagle had 
planted a lowly vine (u. 5) in Jerusalem. 
In time he would return to smash and 
uproot it (v. 9), leaving the fertile field 
(v. 5) of Israel a smoldering ruin, empty 
and desolate, to wait seventy long years 
for the return of its children. 

What came of the 'top of the young 
twigs' (v. 4), the youthful king Yeho- 
yachin whom he had ignominiously 
dragged into captivity after only three 
months as king? (II Kings 24:8). 

Concerning this Yehoyachin, Jere¬ 
miah had said: For if Kenayahu (i.e., 
Yehoyachin) the son of Yehoyakim the 
king of Judah were to be a signet ring on 
My right hand — from there I would 
tear him off ... Thus says Hashem: 
Condemn this man to childlessness, a 
man who will see no success in his days. 
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XVII head. 20 So I will spread My net over him, and he will 
20-23 caught in My trap, and I will bring him to 
Babylon, and I will wrangle with him there for the 
treachery which he has committed against Me. 
21 And all his fugitives, together with all his officers, 
will fall by the sword; and the remaining ones, to 
every direction will be spread out. Then shall you 
know that I, HASHEM, have spoken. 

22 So says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: I will take 
from the crown of the high cedar and place it. From 
the head of the young twigs, I will crop a tender one, 
and plant it on a high and eminent mountain. 23 On 


For none of his seed shall ever sit on 
David's throne or again rule over Judah 
(Jeremiah 22:24,30). 

And yet, in Chaggai's prophecy con¬ 
cerning the return to Zion, it is just a 
grandson of this very Yehoyachin, 
whom we saw condemned to childless 
ignominy, who is God's chosen one, 
and is placed as a signet-ring upon His 
hand: On that day, the word of 
HASHEM of Hosts, l will take you, 
Zerubavel ben She'alti'el My servant, 
the words of HASHEM, and l shall place 
you as a signet-ring. For you, l have 
chosen. The words of HASHEM of 
Hosts (Chaggai 2:23). 

The bridge between these seemingly 
irreconcilable passages lies in the 
regeneration which Teshuvah, repen¬ 
tance, makes possible. 'Great is 
Teshuvah, Rambam writes (Mishnah 
Torah, Hilchos Teshuvah 7); for it is 
the means by which a man can change 
his whole being'. 

And it is Yehoyachin, whom Ram¬ 
bam (ibid.) holds up as the prime exam¬ 
ple of the efficacy of Teshuvah. 

[For a full account of Yehoyachin's 
Teshuvah see Vayikra Rabbah 19:6. See 
also Sanhedrin 27b and 38a.] 

David's royal dynasty TH ma mabn, 
the lineage from which one day Messiah 
will come, was perpetuated through 


Yehoyachin (see Vayikra Rabbah loc. 
cit.). 

Thus the 'Top of the young twigs' 
which, to mortal eyes, seemed con¬ 
demned to a barren exile in Babylon, 
was really the young shoot, which God 
Himself was planting in order to 
produce the stately cedar, which would 
one day cast its shade over the whole of 
mankind (based on Harav Breuer). 

22. nmn tikh rnnyn ■■jn \nnpbi — / 

T T T T " ■ » : r T : 

will take from the crown of the high 
cedar. 

And I shall draw near, from the royal 
house of David, which is compared to a 
high cedar, and I shall establish from his 
descendants ... (Targum). 

Rashi identifies the subject of the 
verse as the rpttrtan ~|bn, Messiah. Radak 
explains that it refers to Zerubavel, the 
grandson of Yehoyachin, the leader of 
the people who would return to Israel at 
the end of the Babylonian exile (Chag¬ 
gai 2:23). 

Essentially the two explanations are 
identical. Zerubavel is the progenitor of 
the Messiah. 

bibni naa in — A high and eminent 
mountain. 

bn is a hillock, so blbn (the doubled 
form) describes a high mountain. 
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Yechezkel reaffirms Isaiah's vision 
(Isaiah 2:2) in which the house of God 
will be established upon a high moun¬ 
tain to which all nations will flock to 
learn the ways of God. 

In the same sense v. 23 envisages 
David's progeny as a strong cedar, 
whose branches are both fruitful and 
shady under which all birds ["tiDY bb, 
the clean birds , rpa ba, the unclean ones 
as well (Chullin 139b)] can find protec¬ 
tion from the burning sun. [See comm. 
to 8:16, for a discussion of the sun as 
symbol of the challenge to God's 
Providence.] 

24. naa yy ^nbDU/n — / have lowered a 
high tree. 


The Chaldeans who ruled over Israel 
(Rashi). 

nb yy ^mtoain — / have dried a moist 
tree. 

Zidkiyahu and his descendants 
(Rashi). 

u;:p yy ’nrnprn — And made blossom a 
dry tree. 

Yehoyachin who was exiled without 
children, will bear Zerubavel in 
Babylon, and he will be prince of Judah 
to rule over it (Rashi). 

So the chapter ends with the as¬ 
surance that in the very moment of 
what seemed to be the final dissolution 
of the Jewish nation, God sows and 
protects the seed from which the future 
will develop. 


XVIII 


In 12:21-25, we noted the prophet's battle against D^ton, the short pithy sayings,which 
capsulated the people's attitudes, and served as slogans around which to rally opposition to 
God's message. 

The all-pervasive reality which permeated every facet of existence during Jerusalem's final 
few years was the impending holocaust. Faced with the certainty of destruction, people were 
forced to consider its implications for God's justice and providence. 

They knew themselves to be sinners; but they also knew that their sins were not greater 
than those of earlier generations. At best they saw themselves beset by a cumulative guilt for 
which they were only partially responsible. At worst, they were innocent victims of their 
parents' sins which were being visited upon them. 

In their minds the very justice of God was called into question as they grappled with these 
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XVII the mountain of the height of Israel will I plant it, 

24 and if shall hear branches and produce fruit, and it 

shall become a stately cedar, and under it shall dwell 
all. birds and all winged things, in the shade of its 
tendrils shall they dwell 24 And all the trees of the 
field shall know that I, HASHEM, have lowered a high 
tree, and raised a low tree; I have dried a moist tree 
and made blossom a dry tree. I, HASHEM, have 
spoken and have done." ' 


XVIII 

1-2 


I ’he word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 

2 What do you want, you who use this proverb 
on the soil of Israel, saying: "The fathers eat unripe 
grapes, and the sons' teeth become blunt." 


problems. And this questioning would have a profound effect upon their actions and at¬ 
titudes. 

They formulated their probings into the bum, the proverb , with which this chapter deals. 


2. run bu/nn jik — Who use this 

Y " V T T 

proverb. 

For the use of the word bttfn in this 

▼ ▼ 

connection, see 12:22. The saying in our 
chapter would seem to combine the ele¬ 
ments of both parable (metaphor) and 
proverb. 

bKnty 1 nni k by — On the soil of Israel. 

Radak reads: Concerning the Land of 
Israel. 

That the proverb was actually used in 
Jerusalem is attested by Jeremiah 31:28. 

~ipb — Unripe grapes. 

Pesachim 53a defines the term: "'pn is 
a grape which has reached the size of a 
white bean. 

nrnpn — Become blunt. 

Koheles 10:10 uses nnp to describe a 
blunt knife. 

Menachem (Machberes np) combines 
our word with nnp 1 (Proverbs 30:17) 
and translates both as weakness. [So 
also Metzudas Zion, here]. Thus: the 
teeth were too weak to cut the food. 
[Radak in Sefer haShorashim lists the 
two roots separately. He defines rip 1 as 


obedience, and nnp as a weakness in 
cutting, i.e. blunt.] 

nrnpn D’jnn non ib^K 1 m:f< — 
The fathers eat unripe grapes and the 
sons' teeth become blunt. 

The generation of Yechezkel 
proclaimed: 'This is God's way, the 
fathers sin and the sons are punished. 
After all, the kings of Israel sinned for 
many years before they were exiled. We 
too shall not fear that we will be 
punished for our sins [i.e. God will wait, 
and the punishment will eventually 
befall future generations]' (Rashi). 

In Rashi' s view this proverb is essen¬ 
tially the same as the one mentioned in 
12:22. The difficulties in understanding 
the ways of God's providence lulled the 
people into a sense of security. God's 
punishment would either not come at all 
(Ch. 12, ibid.) or would come after their 
lifetime. 

God's answer comes in u. 4. The son 
is as much 'His' as is the father; he 
would not be punished for the sins of 
his father. 

The rest of the chapter goes on to 
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describe God's justice, but does not ad¬ 
dress itself to the source of the confu¬ 
sion. We are not told why exile did not 
overtake the Northern Kingdom until 
so late in their history, nor is a solution 
offered to the immediate problem 
(implied though not stated by Rashi) as 
to why this particular generation should 
suffer for wrongs not solely of its own 
doing. 

In Radak's view, this problem is the 
subject of the proverb. It is a cry of 
anguish, at the seeming injustice of their 
fate. Again and again they had been told 
that Menashe's sins had made the 
destruction inevitable — but why should 
they be punished for the sins of an 
earlier generation? (See comm, and foot¬ 
note to 8:3, for a discussion of this 
problem. See further, footnote, below). 

The answer is contained in v. 19, 
which reiterates the lesson of Exod. 20:5 
and 34:7, that God will indeed visit the 
father's sins upon the children, where 
these later continue in his evil ways. As 
the Sages teach in Sanhedrin 27b: 

n;py)p pTniKltfb, when 
they grasp the deed of their fathers in 
their own hands. [The Talmud provides 


this modification in order to avoid a 
contradiction from Deut. 24:16 which 
states that: children will not die for (the 
sins of) their fathers. For other ways to 
eliminate this apparent contradiction, 
see Bamidbar Rabbah 19:33, and 
Midrash Tana'im Deut. 24:16.] By con¬ 
tinuing the practices of their sinful 
parents the children express their own 
approval of the earlier sins, and thus 
render themselves equally culpable. The 
generation of the destruction could have 
avoided its fate if it had struck a new 
path instead of aping its parents. 

Harav Breuer sees the proverb as an 
expression of the stark fatalism which 
grew out of their perceptions.If they 
were being victimized for sins which 
were not of their own doing, then what 
point could there be in trying to better 
themselves? Was God's divine gift of 
rnitt/n, repentance , viable in a system 
which punished one man for another's 
transgressions? 

Again the answer is that, of course 
the road of repentance is open to them 
— God visits the guilt of parents only 
upon unregenerate descendants.! 11 


1 . Rabbinic sources contradict these attempts to harmonize the conclusions of this chapter 
with the doctrine of D 1 ?} by r\2t< py ipb. He recalls the sin of fathers upon children (Exod. 
20:5), by applying the modification of Sanhedrin 27b (see comm.). 

Makkos 24a, states explicitly that this doctrine was 'annulled' by Yechezkel, when he said 
in our chapter (v. 4): ‘Whichever soul sins, it shall die' (implying that children will never be 
punished for their fathers). In this view no harmonization is needed, since the earlier doctrine 
was no longer operative. [Some commentators (see Aruch La'Ner ad. loc.) maintain that this 
'annulment' is, in reality, only an explanation of the dictum of the Torah (i.e. that' Whichever 
soul sins , if shall die' is true only when the children are righteous, but that when they continue 
in their father's ways they will be punished for their father's sin also.) However, this is con¬ 
tradicted by Agados Bereishis Ch. 10 (see comm, to 14:16) which states clearly that with 
Yechezkel's statement (v. 4) a change was inaugurated in God's Providence.] 

The following is an attempt to explain the people's dilemma as expressed by the proverb, 
while interpreting Yechezkel's answer to mean that an annulment of Moses' doctrine did, in 
fact, take place. 

Some general remarks should preface this discussion: 

— a. True, the destruction occurs in a generation which is only partly, and perhaps, hardly 
at all responsible, for the sins which caused the downfall. But this fact should not be seen as a 
result of the doctrine of 'visiting-the-sins-of-the-fathers-upon-the-children' (by fQK py ipS 

In 9:4 we discussed the decree which is issued against the community rather than the in¬ 
dividual. We noted that such a decree would involve the innocent as well as the guilty as long 
as they form part of the same community. This concept of community spans the generations, 
and survives the deaths of individuals. (D’nn "na'yn pK, A community does not die [Temurah 
15b]). The people who lived during the reign of Zidkiyahu are members of the same com¬ 
munity as the people who lived in the reign of Menashe. Knesses Israel is one eternal, un¬ 
changing entity! Just as we understand that a decree issued against the community will cause 
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the innocent to suffer together with the wicked, so the fact that the decree will be actualized at 
a time when all the people are innocent will not surprise us. The decree is addressed to the 
community, not the man. Consequently the proverb was not aimed at any apparent injustice 
involved with the destruction of Temple and country; the people understood the concept of 
joint communal responsibility. However their status as individuals did trouble the people as 
we shall see further. 

— b. The doctrine: 0^5 by nbtc ]iy "ipD, He recalls the sin of fathers upon children, should 
not be understood simply to mean that children will be punished for their parents' guilt, given 
the proper circumstances. 

In the Torah the doctrine is stated in conjunction with the associated idea that: 'He does 
kindness to thousands' [of generations]. That doctrine does not assert that the reward earned 
by the righteous man is given instead to his children, but that part of his reward is that God 
will be kind to his descendants. So, too, the wicked man is punished partly in that God will 
withhold His kindness from his descendants. The kindness and favors which Qod shows to 
every individual in helping him in his struggle for purity and goodness, will be withheld from 
someone who obdurately clings to the evil ways of his father, thereby strengthening his own 
propensity towards evil. 

This was the basis for the anguish which the people articulated in the proverb! They 
themselves had not been responsible for the conditions into which, and the attitudes with 
which they had been born. They felt that the tendency to sinfulness was deeply ingrained 
within themselves. Their fathers had eaten the unripe fruits. They had been born into homes 
where idol worship was the norm, where all the abominations which, tragically had become 
part of life in Jerusalem, were practiced. 

If their father's sins were to be recalled upon them, if God's support in their spiritual strug¬ 
gle were to be withheld from them, their teeth would indeed be blunted. What hope could they 
have of being able to change that which had been part of their being from earliest childhood? 

God's answer is to be found in His annulment of Moses' dictum, through Vechezkel's 
prophecy. 

— c. To understand the strange notion that a later prophet would be able to annul what 
Moses had said in the Torah, two possibilities suggest themselves. 

Maharal in Makkos suggests that Moses is the ideal O’nbKn u^k, the Man of God (Elohim 
denoting God as Judge), in whose world-view absolute and uncompromising justice is ax¬ 
iomatic. Moses' frame of reference was perfection; within that high standard, the shortcom¬ 
ings of parents might be deemed grievous enough to affect succeeding generations. However, 
Moses himself was aware that other leaders would arise in Israel, whose lesser degree of 
perfection would permit of a more flexible and compromising mode of justice, and in whose 
purview, Moses' doctrine would be 'annulled'. 

In his deeply perceptive essay on The Book of Ezekiel, in Die Drei Grossen Propheten, 
Rabbi Joseph Carlebach demonstrates another possibility. 

The destruction of the Temple was to bring about a profound and far-reaching change in 
the relationship between God and sinning man. By means of the Temple Service — particular¬ 
ly on Y om Kippur — the relationship to God had been a communal one. The High Priest 
brought communal sacrifices which would atone for each individual who was a component of 
the community. Particularly the nbnwnn “py^, the goat which was sent to be thrown off the 
rocks (Leviticus 16:21-22), had the property of achieving atonement for all members of the 
community — in some cases even if the individual had not repented (See Rambam Hilchos 
Teshuvah 1:2). 

[As Maharal points out, the assumption (of Pirkei Avos 1:12) that Aaron loved peace is not 
based on any particular verse, but rather on the very nature of the communal service which he 
performed, a service which had the effect of uniting all the individuals in the community into 
one loving unit (Derech Chaim to loc. cit.).] 

The destruction of the Temple, which brought with it the elimination of the Temple service, 
changed the entire picture Suddenly each individual, laden with his own sins, faced his 
Creator alone. The support which had once been drawn from the community was no more. 

These altered circumstances, asserts Rabbi Carlebach, contained the seeds for the annul¬ 
ment of Moses' decree. Before the destruction, when each son was a part of the supportive 
whole of the community, the sins of the father, himself a member of that same community, 
could well be visited upon him. After the destruction, as each individual stands alone before 
God, he could be judged only with reference to himself. 

Thus the time had come when Israel needed a Yechezkel rather than a Moses; a leader 
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3*4. We quote Radak: 'I shall let you 
know My justice and My ways, so that 
you shall no longer misunderstand 
them. Consider, and you shall see that it 
is so. All souls are Mine, and I placed 
them in the body in order that they 
might lead it to follow Me, and I wish 
them to live, not to die, for they are 
Mine, a part of Me, both father and 
son! How can you possibly imagine that 
I would punish a soul that committed 
no sin. Far be it from Me!' 

4. nmn ion nKL?nn u>? 3 n — Whichever 
soul sins, it shall die. 

And shall not suffer for the sins of 
another. This 'annuls' the Torah doc¬ 
trine of □’nn by nbK ]iy “rpD (Mafcfcos 
24a). (See footnote to v. 2 for an 
analysis of this concept). 

mnn ion — It shall die. 

T 

Radak points out that the verbs to 
live and to die as used in our chapter, 
are not to be taken only in their literal 
sense. Living is a metaphor for all good 
things that can happen to a person, dy¬ 
ing stands for all bad things. [This does 
not accord with Rav Saadiah Gaon who 
interprets the life and death of our 
chapter as being in Olam Haba, the 
World to Come. (See Me'iri Chibur 
haTeshuva Jerusalem 5736 p. 35).] 


5“9. These verses contain the 
description of the p ir ry, the righteous 
man, who shall live [but who will not 
shield his wicked son {vs. 10-13) from 
punishment]. 

[If we take the question, implied in 
the proverb, as dealing only with the 
problem of transferred guilt, this pas¬ 
sage would seem to be redundant. We 
are told nothing of this zaddik’s parents 
therefore the question of transferred 
guilt does not arise. He is not part’of the 
problem decried in the parable.That the 
fully righteous person does not suffer 
for the sins of his wicked father is as¬ 
serted in vs. 14-20. If, however, with 
Rabbi Joseph Carlebach (see footnote to 
v. 2) we can see the exile as tearing away 
the supportive matrix of communal 
Temple service, then we understand 
why the prophet was so anxious to 
demonstrate how an individual, in 
whichever circumstances he finds 
himself, can attain 'life'.] 

It is not easy to determine why the 
prophet chose just these examples to il¬ 
lustrate a righteous life. Radak isolates 
five categories within which they fall. 1. 
Idol worship, a transgression D1K pa 
□iprab between man and God, and the 
greatest of all sins; 2. Business 
relationships, as being constantly ap- 


through whom the Torah's absolute concept of pure justice could be tempered by a greater 
. readiness for merciful compromise, to suit the altered circumstances. 

This was the prophet's answer: 'Whichever soul sins, it shall die.' As they stood before God 
as individuals, so God would judge them as indivduals. For the new circumstances, in a situa¬ 
tion where the perfection of a Moses was no longer to be expected, a new, more merciful, un¬ 
derstanding awaited them. 
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XVIII 3 As I live , the words of my Lord HASHEM/ 
3-6 ELOHIM, there will no longer be among you those 
who use this proverb in Israel. 4 See! All souls are 
Mine, like the soul of the father , so the soul of the 
son , they are Mine. Whichever soul sins f it shall die. 

5 But if a man be righteous and practice justice and 
righteousness: 6 upon the mountains did he not eat; 
his eyes did he not lift to the idols of the Family of 


plicable in daily life; 3. Moral behavior, 
an area of constant temptation (in¬ 
cestuous relationships need not be men¬ 
tioned since most people would not be 
attracted to them); 4. Positive com¬ 
mands, of which charity is among the 
most important; 5. Communal 
relationships, as being fundamental to 
normal life. (See further in comm, to v. 
6 .) 

5. npiYi ustprc — Justice and 
righteousness. 

This combination occurs frequently 
in Scripture. While the meaning of 
UDtt/n, justice, is clear, the word npiY is 
less easy to define. 

Following, is a partial list of defini¬ 
tions, found in the classical commen¬ 
tators. 

[According to the early lex¬ 
icographers (Menachem, Ibn Janach and 
also Radak), the masculine piY and the 
feminine npiY are completely syn¬ 
onymous. However, Ibn Ezra to Deut. 
,24:13 writes that piY is synonymous 
with ustpp, justice; while the feminine 
form npiY could have a different mean¬ 
ing. (See Sanhedrin 6b).] 

Rambam, (Moreh Nevuchim 3:53) 
writes that npiY is related to piY which 
he defines (ibid. 2:39) as a state in 
which seemingly conflicting claims are 
resolved by being perfectly balanced 
one with another. Thus npiY is an ac¬ 
tion through which all legitimate claims 
are satisfied. A person's soul has a 
claim' upon him. It wishes to control 
his actions, causing him to act in an 


ethical way even when there is no legal 
obligation upon him. Thus if a person is 
gbod or helpful to another, where the 
law does not require it of him, his action 
is considered npiY since he is giving his 
soul its due. 

Ramban (Lev. 20:17) equates npiY 
with ion, kindness. The terms are: 
twins which are always mentioned 
[together].' 

Rabbeinu Yonah (Prov . 1:3) defines 
piY (and presumably npiY) as an act 
which goes: pin rnitfn D^ab, beyond 
the requirements of the law. 

Malbim (Isaiah 1:27) writes that 

U3U7P refers to relations with one's 
▼ 

fellow-man, while npiY describes his' 
relations to God. 

[For another, exhaustive analysis of 
npiY, see Hirsch's commentary to 
Genesis 15:6]. 

6. bDK Kb onnn bt< — Upon the 
mountains did he not eat. 

He did not serve idols by eating 
idolatrous sacrifices upon the moun¬ 
tains [where it was the custom to prac¬ 
tice idolatry] (Targum and Rashi). 

The bN is to be understood like by, 
upon (Radak). 

xb — His eyes did he not lift. 

Not only did he not worship idols, he 
never even inclined his mind towards 
them (Radak). 

The verse contains the first four 
prohibitions which one must observe to 
be considered a zaddik, a righteous 
person. The requirements do not appear 
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to be stringent. Surely a person would 
have to go beyond these simple require¬ 
ments to be considered a true zaddik. 

Sanhedrin 81a paints an entirely dif¬ 
ferent picture. The man who does not 
'eat upon the mountains' , is one who is 
so completely good that he can stand 
completely upon his own merits, 
without drawing upon nl3K rVDT, the 
merit of the fathers. 

He who does not 'lift up his eyes to 
the idols' is the man who goes about in a 
modest and becoming manner, and does 
not project himself with an arrogant 
rmipt nnip, an exaggeratedly erect 
stance. 

Defiling 'his neighbor's wife', is pro¬ 
jected as interfering in his livelihood. 

And approaching 'a woman in her 
impurity', is the description of permit¬ 
ting oneself to be supported by charity. 

Thus our verse postulates a very high 
moral standard for the person who is to 
be considered a zaddik. 111 


7~8. These verses seem to present the 
same difficulty as v. 6. Some of the sins 
mentioned are so gross that a person 
could not be described as a zaddik simp¬ 
ly because he refrains from committing 
them. However, no attempt is made by 
the Sages, to explain these verses as 
having any other than their ordinary 
meaning. 

Maharsha (ad. loc.) suggests a solu¬ 
tion. He points out that the qualities 
mentioned here could be subsumed 
under npiin UDU/n of v. 5. That they are 
mentioned separately indicates that a 
man is being described who goes well 
beyond the halachic boundaries of these 
sins. We shall indicate Maharsha' s 
thinking, in each case. 

n^l 1 Kb u/’N’i — No man will he oppress. 

The injunction in the Torah ilin Kbi 
limy nK u/’K, None of you may oppress 
his comrade (Lev. 25:17) would apply 
only to a fellow Jew. The zaddik. 


1 . The passage in Sanhedrin is introduced by the words Kp^n np Knj* 3*1 uni, Rav Acha ben 
Rabbi Chanina interpreted. Rashi ad. loc. points out that this U/n"T r this interpretation is 
rprny)?uJ03 ikS, not in accordance with the simple meaning. [In Rashi’ s terminology, urn is 
not something opposed to the simple meaning, but rather an explanation or development of it. 
OccasiQnally the is in accordance with the myjpu/n, the simple meaning (see Rashi 
Sanhedrin 70a) and sometimes it goes beyond the simple meaning, as in our case. (See Yonah 
Frankel , Darko Shel Rashi Be'feirusho Le'Talmud Bavli, Jerusalem 5735, pp. 58 and 142).] 
In Rashi’ s view, Rav Acha was forced to develop the interpretation of the verse beyond its 
simple meaning because of the problem raised in the commentary. The sins mentioned are so 
gross that no man could be considered a zaddik merely for avoiding these particular transgres¬ 
sions. 

The question however remains. What basis did Rav Acha have for his seemingly farfetched 
interpretation? 

Rav Acha s assumption must be that a zaddik would not only avoid a given sin in its crass¬ 
est form, but would refrain even from such actions which are outgrowths of the same basic 
character flaws which, when aggravated and unfettered, result in the gross transgressions 
mentioned in the text. Thus, while interfering with another's livelihood is a far cry from defil¬ 
ing his wife, both grow out of a disregard for the legitimate rights of another human being. 

a. Idol worship draws upon the pernicious doctrine that man needs an intermediary 
between himself and God. (See footnote to 8:12). That man is furthest removed from this, 
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XVIII Israel; his neighbor's wife did he not defile; and an 
7-9 impure woman did he not approach; 7 no man will he 
oppress; a pledge for a debt will he return; loot will 
he not rob; his bread will he give to the hungry; the 
naked will he cover with a garment; 8 for interest will 
he not lend; any increase will he not take; from in¬ 
iquity will he withhold his hand; true justice will he 


however, will not oppress any man. 

rru/ 1 nln inban — A pledge for a debt, 
will he return. 

Rashi and Radak explain that he 
complied with the Torah s requirement 
that when his debtor needs the use of 
the pledge, the lender will return it to 
him. 

According to Maharsha, he goes 
beyond the Torah's requirement. In the 
event that he forgot to return the pledge 
one night, he will voluntarily give it up 
completely and carry the debt without 
collateral. 

bn 1 nbn — Loot will he not rob. 

r - 

Even in a situation where his 
neighbors had robbed him and he might 
be legally and morally entitled to take 
something back, he will not do so. 

]jr> njnb innb — His bread will he give 
to the hungry. 

He would prefer to give up his own 
meal, rather than fulfill his charitable 
obligations with inferior food. 


■ug non 1 O’vyi — The naked will he 
cover with a garment. 

And not just with a piece of cloth, 
which would have sufficed according to 
the strict letter of the law. 

8. np 1 Kb n^ni ]rp Kb -jtt/an — For 
interest will he not lend; any increase will 
he not take. 

Even in a situation where only the 
lending or the payment, but not both, 
involved interest. [If a person lends a 
hundred bushels with the under¬ 
standing that the payment will consist 
of one hundred and twenty, that loan 
was made with an interest agreement. If 
the price goes down and a hundred and 
twenty bushels are worth as much as 
the original one hundred, then the pay¬ 
ment does not involve interest. The con¬ 
verse is true when the prices rise.) 

1 "P a 1 # 1 biyn — From iniquity will he 
withhold his hand. 

He has refused any kind of bribery. 
[This is an area in which it is easy to go 


who stands alone before his Creator and does not even draw upon the merit of the fathers. 
Nothing is permitted to intrude upon the immediacy of his relationship with God. 

b. The man who walks with a haughty, arrogant bearing offends the idea that ‘the whole 
world is filled with His glory' (Kidushirt 31a). In its more aggravated form, such a denial of the 
omnipresence of God could lead to the idea that there are other potent forces in the world to 
whom one might turn. 

c. The best way to avoid interference with his neighbor's most precious and intimate posses¬ 
sion, would be to hold his neighbor's every possession sacrosanct. A person who cannot bring 
himself to damage his neighbor in even a casual indirect way will have insured himself against 
the temptation to do him more direct harm. 

d. The Torah prohibits relations with a woman during the period of her impurity. To ap¬ 
proach her at such a time would imply that the person who does so is at the mercy of his 
needs, and will fill them in an unacceptable manner. A person strong enough to refuse 
charitable help because of a taint of shamefulness is the disciplined person who will control 
temptation where more serious transgressions are at stake. 

[Some of the above, is based loosely on Maharal Chidushei Aggadah, to Sanhedrin. See also 
Maharsha ad. Ioc.] 
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beyond the halachic requirements. 
Where the halachah would forbid only 
direct payment of a bribe, the zaddik 
might disqualify himself from judging, 
even if he had received unconnected, 
even trivial, favors from one of the 
litigants.] 

nury’ nnK UDiyt? — True justice did he 
execute. 

Da'as Sofrim points out that true 
justice is extremely rare in the sense that 
its truth is apparent to all. More often 
than not, one or another, or perhaps 
both of the parties will feel that the deci¬ 
sion was not fair. Great integrity is re¬ 
quired of the judge in weighing all the 
many details which may effect judg¬ 
ment, so exactly that the decision will 
really be true in everyone's eyes. 

9. mm mn Kin — He is a 

righteous man; he shall surely live. 

V. 11 describes the 'violent son' as 
one who: rwuy Kb nbK ba nK, he did not 

▼ ▼ " T ■_* 

do all these. The implication is that 
total compliance is required; hence only 
one who complies with every one of the 
high moral standards enumerated here, 
can be considered a zaddik. When he 
came to this passage Rabban Gamliel 
used to cry, 'How could anyone hope to 
live? Rabbi Akiva comforted him. The 
verse is to be translated: He did not do 
any of these. One who transgresses all 
of them is called a 'violent son' (see v. 
10). But if a person falls short of some 


of the standards in this passage, he 
might still be considered a zaddik 
(Sanhedrin loc. cit.). 

rpm mn — He shall surely live. 

In v. 4 we pointed out that death and 
life as used in this passage are 
metaphorical. 

The promise of life comes for walk¬ 
ing in God's decrees and guarding the 
ordinances. We have an almost identical 
passage in Lev. 18:4-5. Ramban (ad. 
loc.) comments on why the promise is 
made in such general terms. He explains 
that the type of life granted a person as 
a reward for doing his duty, depends on 
his attitude in doing it. He enumerates 
the following categories. 

a. A person who serves God for the 
purpose of obtaining a temporal reward. 
The life granted him is temporal; a long, 
pleasant, life in This World. 

b. If a person does good out of fear of 
God, knowing that sin brings punish¬ 
ment in the World to Come, he will be 
granted eternal life , free from punish¬ 
ment and savoring the good of that 
world. 

c. If a person serves God out of love, 
his life will span both worlds. His tem¬ 
poral life will be happy and content and 
his reward will be complete in the 
World to Come. 

d. The highest attainable level of ser¬ 
vice, is that in which the person 
denigrates all worldly considerations, 
and lives only in the presence of his 
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XVIII execute between man and man; 9 in My decrees will 
9-12 he go; My ordinances did he observe to practice 
truth. He is a righteous man; he shall surely live! The 
words of my Lord, HASHEM / ELOHIM. 

10 But he begot a violent son who sheds blood , and 
he does to his brother any of these. 11 And all these 
did he not do, for even upon the mountains did he 
eat; and his neighbor's wife did he defile; 12 the poor 
and the needy did he oppress; loot did he rob; a 
pledge did he not return; and to the idols did he lift 


God, as though he had no bodily needs 
at all. Such a one will live eternally, 
even his body attaining immortality as 
happened to Chanoch and Elijah. 

See further in comm, to 20:11. 

We have now learned that a zaddik 
can attain life by dint of his own efforts 
(see comm, above vs. 5-9). The prophet 
now turns to the problem of transferred 
merit. 

10. yns p mbim — But he begot a 
violent son. 

yiD, means to break through. Thus a 
yna is one who ‘breaks through' the 
barriers of propriety (Metzudas Zion), 
or the barriers which his father had 
erected to protect his righteousness 
(Harav Breuer). 

nbxn insn n k nu/yi — And he does to 
his brother, any of these. 

The translation follows Targum, with 
whom most commentators concur (as 
seems borne out from v. 18) in spite of 
the obvious difficulty in syntax — for y 
according to his interpretation, the verse 
should have read rrmb, 'to his brother', 
instead of rtK, 'a brother'. 

Radak in Sefer haShorashim points 
out that, in our context ' brother' is used 
in a wider sense, and means 'fellow 
man'. 

fThe problem of how 'shedding 
blood' enters into this litany of sins, 
which, in other respects, parallels the 
examples contained in vs. 5-9, is solved 


by Harav Breuer with the following 
translation: 'Who is considered as if 
shedding blood by doing even one of 
these things to his brother'.} 

Radak suggests that rtK could be an 
abbreviation of in k, one. The transla¬ 
tion would be: And he does one of these 
things. 

Ibn Ezra (Sfas Yeser 134) attaches a 
new meaning from the context. He 
translates rtK as, ' whichever one. 

T 

11. myy Kb nbK bs nt< Kim — And all 
these did he not do. 

He did not perform any of the good 
acts, described in the passage dealing 
with the zaddik (Rashi). See comm, to 
v. 9. 

... m 'O — For even [lit. also]. 

Not only did he refrain from doing 
good, he actively did evil (Metzudas 
David ). 

12. min jipKi "oy — The poor and the 
needy, did he oppress. 

The poor are used as examples, as be¬ 
ing easiest to oppress (Radak). 

jrnKi 1 jy — The poor and the needy. 

According to Bava Metzia lllb an 
ppK is more needy than an ^y. The 
former has nothing at all [Rashi ad. loc. 
derives the word from the root H3K, to 
desire, hence: One who desires 
everything] and has lost all sense of 
shame. An ^y [from my, to afflict 
(Radak, Sefer haShorashim under my)] 
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on the other hand, is poor and afflicted, 
but has retained some sense of personal 
pride. 

nu/y ravin — Abomination did he com- 

* v v 

mit. 

Rashi (presumably based on Lev. 
18:22) explains this as referring to 
homosexual perversion. 

Seeking a parallel to the previous 
passage (us. 5-9), Radak interprets that 
the intent is having relations with a 
woman during the period of her im¬ 
purity. 

13. ■’n ) —Should he live? 

Is in the form of an incredulous query 
(Radak). 

mm 13 T»)pa nnv nln — He shall surely 
die and his blood will be upon himself. 

His own responsibility for his 'death' 
is stressed. The father will not be 
punished for his son's sin (Eliezer of 
Beaugency. See also below, v. 20). 


It has now been taught, that the 
merits of the righteous father will not 
save his wicked son (see comm, to 
14:16). The prophet now turns to the 
problem of the righteous son, born of a 
wicked father. 

14. nu/}P nVi nxm] — And he saw 
and did not imitate them [lit. do like 
them]. 

He realized (saw in his heart) that it 
was not good to act in this way (Rashi). 

15"17. See comm, to vs. 6-8 above. 

1 7. im zru/n ■•jyn — From the poor did 
he withhold his hand i.e., from harming 
the poor (Rashi). 

This quality seems to have no parallel 
among the qualities listed in vs. 6-8. 
However, a careful pairing of the two 
lists shows that It muh biyn, He has 
withheld his hand from iniquity (v. 8) 
has no apparent parallel in vs. 15-17. 
We therefore conclude that although 
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XVIII his eyes; abomination did he commit; 13 for interest 
13-19 did he lend; and increase did he take — should he 
live? He shall not live! He has done all these 
abominations; he shall surely die and his blood will 
be upon himself. 

14 And see! He begot a son who saw all the sins of 
his father that he had done. And he saw, and did not 
imitate them 15 Upon the mountains he did not eat; 
his eyes did he not lift to the idols of the Family of 
Israel; his neighbor's wife did he not defile; 16 no 
man did he oppress; a pledge did he not take; loot 
did he not rob; his bread to the hungry did he give; 
and the naked did he cover with a garment; 17 from 
the poor did he withhold his hand; neither interest 
nor increase did he take; My ordinances did he per- 
form; and in My decrees did he go. He shall not die 
for his father's sin. He shall surely live. 

18 His father, because he cruelly oppressed, robbed 
loot of a brother, and did what is not good among his 
people, see! He died for his sin. 19 Yet you ask: Why 
did the son not bear the sin of the father? But the son 


they occupy different positions in the 
respective lists, these two phrases are 
nevertheless intended to parallel each 
other. 

18. rny "(ins — Among his people. 

The wicked father practiced his evil 
in public. He was not embarrassed by 
being observed while sinning (Radak). 

19“20. According to Radak, these 
verses contain the answer to the original 
question posed by the proverb (see 
comm, to v. 2). God's justice will not 
permit anyone to be rewarded or 
punished for actions which are not his. 
The sole exception to this is the son who 
tT3 T»ni3K rttt/yo TfTiK, continues in the 
evil ways of his parents. He is culpa¬ 
ble under the doctrine of nnN ips 


by. He recalls the sin of fathers 
upon children, (Exod. 20:5) and this 
doctrine justifies the pending destruc¬ 
tion, which will come ' because of the 
sins of Menashe' (see comm, and foot¬ 
note to v. 2). 

[According to Makkos 24a, Aggados 
Bereishis Ch. 10, and our explanation, 
(based upon Rabbi Joseph Carlebach 
see footnote to v. 2), these verses 
delineate the new usage which will come 
about in the wake of the changed cir¬ 
cumstances to be inaugurated by the 
destruction of the Temple.) 

19. nt<rt Ktyj Kbyin — 

Yet you ask: Why did the son not bear 
the sin of the father? 

This question is prompted by their 
own experiences. They are to be 
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destroyed because of Menashe’s sins. 
Why should the hypothetical son be 
saved? (Radak) 

21 ”23. The prophet calls out a ringing 
affirmation fo> the possibility of rniitfn, 
repentance. 

In Harav Breuer's view that the 
proverb had the purpose of denying the 
efficiacy of repentance, (see comm. v. 
2), these verses, combined with v. 19, 
contain the answer. Repentance would 
indeed be meaningless if a man were 
punished for sins which he did not com¬ 
mit. But since the son is punished only 
when he continues in his father's evil 
ways, the opportunity to repent is 
always available to him. 

According to Radak, these verses are 
meant to reinforce the doctrine stated in 
v. 20, that no man can be made to suffer 
for another's sin. If even the sinner can 
avoid punishment by changing his 


ways, then certainly one who never sin¬ 
ned, will not be punished (see Shemos 
Rabbah 31:6). 

21’22. ryu /3 ba ... 2 TUP ^ yunm 

T T T t t T T 1 

npp Kb ... — As for the wicked man, if 
he should turn away ... All his trans¬ 
gressions ... will not be remembered. 

The beauty of the concept of Te- 
shuvah, repentance, in all its gran¬ 
deur (see comm, to v. 24) is expressed 
by the Sages at Shir HaShirim 5:16. 
Solomon sings of the ' sweetness ' of 
God's words, and that sweetness is 
nowhere more pronounced than in the 
voice which beckons a sinner, prostrate 
by the weight of his guilt, to rid himself 
of the burdens of his past. [Y alkut ibid. 
See ArtScroll edition of Shir HaShirim. 
Rashi ad. loc., who adds that the past is 
not only annulled, but converted to 
merit, is based on Yomah 86b. There, 
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XVIII justice and righteousness did he do, all My decrees 
20*24 did he safeguard and perform them. He shall surely 
live. 20 Whichever soul sins, it shall die! The son shall 
not bear for the sin of the father, nor the father bear 
for the sin of the son. The righteousness of the 
righteous person shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked person shall be upon him. 

21 As for the wicked man, if he should turn away 
from all his sins which he did, and safeguard all My 
decrees, and do justice and righteousness; he shall 
surely live. He will not die. 22 All his transgressions 
which he committed will not be remembered against 
him. For the righteousness which he did, he shall live. 
23 Do I desire at all the death of the wicked man — the 
words of my Lord HasHEM/ELOHIM — is it not ra¬ 
ther his return from his ways, that he might live? 

24 Now when a righteous man turns away from his 
righteousness, and does iniquity like all the abomina¬ 
tions which the wicked man did; shall he do them 


the Sages derive from 33:19, that a 
narmn n:nu/n, a repentance born from 
love rather than from fear of punish¬ 
ment will bring about the conversion of 
sins to merit. For a discussion of this 
concept see Maharal, Nesivos Olam, 
Nesiv Hateshuva Ch. 2], 

23. The love and yearning expressed in 
this verse have earned it a place in the 
Neilah prayer of Yom Kippur, together 
with v. 32 and 33:11. 

See further below, comm, to v. 24. 

24. See comm, to 3:20. Once more, the 
prophet teaches that a situation may 
arise in which, a zaddik who becomes 
wicked, will lose the merits of his 
former righteousness. Rashi (based on 
Kiddushin 40b) limits this to a case in 
which he regrets the good deeds which 
he had done in the past. 


[This doctrine raises a problem con¬ 
cerning the concept of repentance. The 
sages view it as a unique, God-given 
mercy (see Yalkut here, that neither 
wisdom, prophecy, nor Torah could 
conceive of Teshuvah. Only God 
Himself granted it. Rabbeinu Yonah, 
begins his Shaarei Teshuvah by defin¬ 
ing Teshuvah as a special favor of God). 
In the light of the lesson taught in our 
verse, this seems suspect. If a person 
can wipe out his former merits by 
regretting them, why is it so 
revolutionary a concept that one has the 
ability to nullify his past sins? 

Harav Yitzchak Hutner offers the 
following solution. The Torah equates 
good with life, and evil with death (see 
Deut. 30:15). When a person performs 
a good deed, he gains life, when he sins 
he dies. There is a basic difference 
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between life and death: life cannot en¬ 
dure without sustenance; bereft of food, 
life ceases. But death is absolute; 
nothing is needed to sustain it, and 
nothing in nature can reverse it. When a 
person appreciates and clings to the 
spiritual values of the life-level which 
he has attained, he thereby provides the 
spiritual sustenance needed to maintain 
his higher life. But if he regrets his good 
deeds he witholds the sustenance re¬ 
quired by his spiritual life, with the 
result that it withers and dies. 'His 
merits are not remembered'; this is a 
natural phenomenon, for one cut off 
from the source of life cannot live. 

But the sinner has already 'died'. For 
him to commence upon a regimen of 
repentance and good deeds would 
logically resemble feeding and 
medicating a corpse. That repentance 
does achieve spiritual resurrection is a 
gift of God that is truly unique.] 

25. 'n pjr kb nrnoK] — And 
when you say: 'Incorrect is the way of 
the Lord.' 

pn means, to regulate, measure, or 
estimate. Therefore in the Nif'al (pas¬ 
sive) it conveys the idea of measuring 
up to a standard. God s way seems not 
to be measurable by an absolute stand¬ 
ard of justice. There seemed no reason 


why a person's former deeds, whether 
good or bad, should be wiped out by a 
change in his attitude. If a zaddik 
became wicked, he should still be 
rewarded for his earlier good deeds, 
even though he now regretted them. If a 
wicked man repented he should still be 
punished for his earlier sins. [That both 
problems disturbed them is indicated by 
the repetition of this question in v. 29.] 

God answers that, on the contrary, 
their ways [i.e. those inner drives which 
control a person's actions — see comm. 
to 7:3] do not 'measure up' to the stand¬ 
ards of His expectations. 

[It seems likely that the people's dis¬ 
torted perception was rooted in their 
corrupted understanding of reward and 
punishmctit. God's ways' are eminent¬ 
ly logical if, as discussed above, reward 
is equated with 'life', and punishment 
with 'death '.That is, reward and 
punishment are not external, not an ar¬ 
bitrary quid pro quo, but natural out¬ 
growths — indeed, they are manifesta¬ 
tions — of a person's inner growth or 
decay. 

A people who would sacrifice their 
children to a fiery Molech, (20:26,31) or 
grovel before the earth's vermin (ch. 8), 
in order to beg favors or appease some 
unreasoning anger, would be unlikely 
to view reward and punishment from 
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XVIII and live? All his righteousness which he had done 
25-28 will not be remembered in the treachery with which 
he betrays and in his sin which he sins. For them he 
shall die. 

25 And when you say: "Incorrect is the way of the 
Lord." Listen, now, Family of Israel! Is My way incor¬ 
rect? Are not your ways incorrect? 26 When the 
righteous man turns away from his righteousness, 
and does iniquity, then he will die for them . For the 
iniquity which he did, he shall die. 27 And if the 
wicked man turns away from his wickedness which 
he did, and does justice and righteousness, his own 
soul will he cause to live. 28 Because he sees and turns 
away from all his transgressions which he did, he 


that perspective. In their under¬ 
standing, reward is payment for a ser¬ 
vice performed, punishment is revenge 
for a rebellious act; neither are seen as 
reflections of their own level of spiritual 
attainment. 

Because they fell so far short of a true 
understanding of God's service, they 
failed to perceive the total 
righteousness of God's justice.] 

26. Drpby nni — Then he will die for 
them. 

For regretting his good deeds and for 
the evil which he is now doing (Radak). 

[In comm, to vs. 21-23 we noted 
Y omah 86b that if a person repents 
because of his love for God, his sins are 
turned into merits. This is based on 
33:19 which reads: 31U/31 

npnyi Dptyn nuryi inyiynn yun 
rprr Kin d n^by — Now if a wicked 
person repents of his wickedness, and 
does justice and righteousness; for them 
he will live. The word ornby is taken to 
refer to the sins which he committed 
before his repentance. Even they con¬ 
tribute to his reward of life because they 
become transformed into merits. 

On the same basis, the word orpby in 


our verse would indicate that his former 
good deeds contribute to the punish¬ 
ment he now suffers. For this, however, 
we find no justification in the Talmud. 
Perhaps the explanation is that his 
former righteousness makes his present 
lapse more reprehensible. After learning 
how pleasant are the paths of goodness, 
he chose to desert them for evil.] 

omby nni — Then he will die for them 
Metzudas David sees this as part of 
the answer to the people's question (in 
v. 25).That the zaddik who has become 
a sinner should die is good. His death 
prevents him from sinking into further 
degradation. 

27”28. Metzudas David continues to 
see these verses as answers to the peo¬ 
ple's question. There is every reason to 
permit the repentant sinner to go on liv¬ 
ing (nin; Kb rnrp Pn). Because, as he 
begins to do God's will (Dpu/n u/yn 
npiyi) he will begin to reflect on his 
past and bring about a regeneration of 
his soul (rpm iu/pJ nr< Kin). This will be 
accomplished as he sees just how bad 
his ways have been (my*] HK*V1 
nytys bpn). 
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29. See above, comm, to u. 25. 

30. 03nf< US#J* T3373 tf’N pb — 
Therefore each man according to his 
ways shall l judge you. 

I.e., your present ways. Your past 
will have been wiped out (Metzudas 
David). 

i3 , #ni 131# — Return and bring back. 
(See comm, to 14:6). 

Targum renders: 131# Return to My 
service, ITtt/ni and cast away idol- 
worship from yourselves. 

31. #in 3b 05 b i#yi — And make for 


yourselves a new heart. 

This verse affirms once more the sin¬ 
ner's ability to regenerate himself. The 
sterile fatalism expressed in the proverb 
(comm. v. 2) has no basis in reality. 

32. See comm, to v. 23. 

Targum here renders I3 ,, #ni as Re¬ 
turn to My srevice (in contrast to his 
rendering in v. 30. There the appeal to 
return to God s service was expressed 
with the word 131#. Therefore, Targum 
sought another meaning for 
rendering it as a remonstrance to desist 
from idolatry). 


XIX 


Yechezkel is to sing a n;pp, a dirge, for the princes of Israel. 

In quick succession the reigns of Yoshiyahu's two sons and grandson had ended in dis¬ 
aster, as they languished in exile, or died a cruel death. 

Yehoachaz and Yehoyachin had been dragged to Egypt and Babylon respectively. 
Yehoyakim's body had been torn limb from limb by the Babylonians. (See VayiJcra Rabbah 
19:5). 

In a few short years Zidkiyahu was to be ignominiously captured and the final agony of the 
Land would be ended. [For historical background, see Twilight of the Monarchy p. lxii]. 
And so, Yechezkel is to mourn Yoshiyahu's royal house (Mefzwdas David — see below).w 

1. HTp Kty — Take up a lamentation. Yechezkel in 27:2 and 28:12 concerning 
[The identical command is given to Tyre and its king; and in 32:2 concern- 
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XVIII shall surely live. He shall not die. 29 Yet the Family of 
29-32 Israel says: "Incorrect are the ways of the Lord." Is it 

My ways that are incorrect, Family of Israel? Are not 
your ways incorrect? 30 Therefore, each man ac¬ 
cording to his ways, shall I judge you Family of Israel 
— the words of my Lord HaSHEM/ElOHIM — return 
and bring back from all your transgressions that they 
be not for you a stumbling block of iniquity. 

31 Cast away from yourselves all your transgres¬ 
sions by which you transgressed, and make for 
yourselves a new heart and a new spirit. Why should 
you die, Family of Israel? 32 For I desire not the death 
of him that dies, the words of my Lord HaSHEM/ 
ELOHIM. Repent and live!' 

XIX you, take up a lamentation for the princes of 

1-2 Israel 2 And say: 'Alas — your mother was a 

ing Pharaoh, the king of Egypt.] There is considerable disagreement 

among the commentators as to which of 
’tourt bt< — For the princes of the four 'princes of Israel' belonging to 
Israel. the house of Yoshiyahu are referred to 

The bK [lit. 'to'] is to be understood as in this kinnah. We shall note the 
by, for (Radak). various opinions at the appropriate 

1. This kinnah (dirge) is only one of a series of kinnos inspired by the tragedy of this 
righteous king. 

— In the greatest of all lamentations, Megillas Eichah, (written by Jeremiah to mourn 
Jerusalem's destruction), all of Ch. 4 is descriptive of Yoshiyahu (Eichah Rabbasi 4:1 and 
Malbim to II Chron. 35:25). It tells of his great potential and mourns his premature death. 

— Amos predicts a time when Israel's sun will set at midday and its songs will be changed to 
dirges (Amos 8:9-10). The Sages (Mo'ed Katan 25b) interpret the passage as likening 
Yoshiyahu's untimely death at an early age to the setting of the sun at midday. 

— Indeed Targum and Rashi to Chron. (loc. cit.) assert that for every sorrow over which 
Israel would ever have to sing a dirge — mention should also be made of Yoshiyahu's tragedy. 
(It is thus placed in a category comparable to the sin of the Golden Calf — see Exod. 32:34 and 
Rashi.] In the order of kinnos which we recite on Tish'ah B'Av, v , 7*K)p UJlp 'bx hd^k, is 
devoted to this theme. 

There is a reason why so much sadness attaches to the tragedy of this great zaddik. With his 
death on the bloodstained battleground of Meggidoh, there died the last hope of averting the 
final Destruction. From Eichah 4:20 we know that Israel's hope had depended on Yoshiyahu. 
The lowly kingdom which was needed in order to achieve Israel's regeneration (see Overview 
p. xlv, and comm, and footnote to 17:14) could have flourished under him, and in the long 
run, his Teshuvah movement would have taken root. As events unfolded, his call to repen¬ 
tance had not succeeded in penetrating all layers of society (see footnote to 8:3) and his even¬ 
tual successor, the righteous Zidkiyahu, could not accept the concept of a lowly kingdom. 

As it was, all was lost, and the long dark night of exile was to fall. 
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verses, and summarize at the end of the 
chapter. 

2. Kpb t|)?k nn — Alas — your mother 
was a lioness! 

The translation follows Radak who 
interprets nn, as denoting ' wailing' or 
'lamentation' as opposed to its usual 
meaning of 'what'. 

Rashi, however, renders What was 
your mother — a lioness! i.e., your 
mother was great, strong, and fearless. 

The mother' of the parable is either 
Knesses Israel (Rashi and Radak), or the 
royal house of Yoshiyahu (Metzudas 
David). 

nypn ninK pin — Among lions she 
crouched. 

When Israel s kings were righteous, 
they were able to live in strength and 
peace among their dangerous neighbors. 
[Radak identifies ninK, lions, as the 
Babylonians]. She was able to rear her 
cubs, without any worry, [nil is the 
baby lion who does not yet go out on 
the hunt, T’Q3 is the young lion who 
hunts and kills, but has not yet reached 
the maturity of the nK, the full-grown 
lion]. 

It is no coincidence that Israel's kings 
are compared to lions. It was Jacob 
himself who promised kingship to 
Judah s descendants with the words 
rnirp nnK nil, A young lion is Judah 
(Gen. 49:9). 

Hirsch's translation of that phrase 
reads: 'A young-old lion is Judah', and 
he comments: 'You combine the 
courage of youth (mi) with the 
prudence of age (nyiK).' Thus the “ppp, 
the young killer lion, who in his new 
found skill at the hunt, is wild and 


blood-thirsty, is never an apt metaphor 
for Israel's kings. 

Harav Breuer uses this insight to ex¬ 
plain the second phrase in our verse. 
She raised her cubs (nil) as cubs (train¬ 
ing them not to lust after blood) among 
the young (blood-thirsty) lions (the 
gentile kings) (D^ipa). Israel's kings are 
brought up in strength tempered by a 
tradition of prudence and a love of 
peace. 

3. byn'] — And she reared up. 

The verb is in the b^ypn, the 
causative voice. Harav Breuer (in line 
with his interpretation of the previous 
verse) comments: The mother became 
untrue to her own principles by raising 
this one cub to be a mpp, a young 
(blood-thirsty) lion, and thereby mor¬ 
tally wounded an D1K, man, Israel 
whose very essence is to be D1K (see 
comm, to 34:31 and Overview), the 
human — and humane — peak of God's 
creative work. 

Reference in this and the next verse, 
is obviously to Yehoachaz the first son 
to succeed Yoshiyahu. He was deposed 
(II Kings 23:33) and dragged into Egyp¬ 
tian captivity after only three months of 
rule, as described in v. 4 (ibid. v. 31). 

S:m oik — Man did he devour. 

T T T ▼ 

He stole from Israel who are called 
DTK .[34:31] (Rashi). [This would be 
another example of the phenomenon 
discussed at 12:5, that occasionally 
Scripture will record an event, but leave 
its details for some other place. II Kings 
23:32 states only that 'he did evil in the 
eyes of HASHEM', without specifying a 
particular area of wickedness. It is only 
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XIX lioness! Among lions she crouched, amidst young 

3-4 lions did she rear her cubs. 3 And she reared up one 

of her cubs; he became a young lion, and he learned 
to tear prey, man did he devour. 4 So against him 
were gathered nations, in their pit he was caught; and 
they brought him with hooks to the land of Egypt. 


here that we discover that he was an op¬ 
pressive king.] 

Radak explains that Yehoachaz is 
described as a young lion' because his 
kingship was of a very limited nature. 
Much of the Land had already been 
destroyed. His defiance of Pharaoh is 
described as an attack on DIN, a man, in 
contrast to the animals which would be 
a lion's usual prey. It was unreasonable 
for a puny king like Yehoachaz to fight 
the mighty Pharaoh. 

4, D'na vSn li/rau/ 1 ! — So against him 
were gathered nations. 

The Egyptian forces who heard that 
he was rebelling against them (this is 
implied though not stated in the rele¬ 
vant passages in Kings and Chronicles) 
gathered against him (Radak). 

The translation follows Metzudas 
David. The literal translation would be: 
'And the nations heard towards him'. 
This becomes 'gathered' because armies 
'listen' to orders when they are 
mustered. 

[See / Sam. 15:4 where yratf/ 1 ] has the 
meaning: and he gathered.] 

ttfDrn Dnntt/3 — In their pit was he 
caught. 

The openings of pits were camou¬ 
flaged with straw, so that animals might 
fall into them (Rashi). 

— With hooks. 

The iron ring which is inserted in the 
animal's nose so that it may be pulled 
along (Rashi). 

Reference is to II Kings 23:33. 

5“9. Rashi, Radak, Metzudas David, 


and Ibn Ezra (to Daniel 1:1) all interpret 
the passage to refer to Yehoyakim. V. 8, 
which tells of nations gathering against 
him, is seen as a reference to II Kings 
24:2 where God sends the hordes of 
Chaldea, Aram, Mo'ab, and Amon 
against Judah during Yehoyakim's 
reign. That interpretation raises a dif¬ 
ficulty, for v. 9 speaks of an exile to 
Babylon implying that Yehoyakim was 
brought there. 

In footnote to 17:4, we discussed the 
question of whether Yehoyakim was ac¬ 
tually exiled to Babylon. We concluded 
that the sources do not conclusively es¬ 
tablish this. On the basis of our passage 
(see comm, above, v. 3 based on comm. 
to 12:5) we would be forced to conclude 
that there was, at least, a temporary ex¬ 
ile (see below). 

Abarbanel points out that this would 
not remove the difficulty, since, v. 9 
states that the captivity took place in 
order that 'his voice be no longer 
heard', which would not be true if he 
was in Babylon for only a short time. 
Abarbanel therefore suggests that only 
V. 8 refers to Yehoyakim. The first part 
of v. 9 refers to Yehoyachin and the last 
part, to Zidkiyahu both of whom were 
indeed exiled to Babylon (see below). 

Eliezer of Beaugency comments that 
innnu; "PD3, she made him into a young 
lion, of v. 5, refers to all three kings 
(Yehoyakim, Yehoyachin and 
Zidkiyahu) since 'It is the way of Scrip¬ 
ture to include all the kings of a nation 
in one single description'. The 
references to a Babylonian exile, 
however, would be to Yehoyachin and 
Zidkiyahu only. 
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5. nbnij ’3 torn — And she saw herself 
disillusioned. 

nbmn from the root bn\ is 'hope'. 
The root in the byDJ, passive voice used 
here, suggests disappointment (i.e., she 
was made to hope) the hope was drawn 
out for a long time and left unfulfilled 
(Radak). 

Rashi traces the word to nbn, to he 
sick. The loss of hope made her sick. 

nnan nnK npm — And she took one of 
her cubs i.e., Yehoyakim (See above). 

innniy TDa — Into a young lion did she 
make him. 

Radak points to the problem, that 
Yehoyakim was not made king by the 
mother', (Knesses Israel) but by 
Pharaoh (II Kings 23:34). He solves this 
by saying that Pharaoh appointed him 
king with the approval of the populace. 

6. nlnhc “iinp — And he roamed 

among the lions. 

The use of the bysnn, the reflexive 
voice, implies a going back and forth. 

Radak explains this as a description 
of his fluctuating loyalties. Sometimes 
he would be true to Nebuchadnezzar, at 
other times, as when he rebelled against 
Babylon (II Kings 24:1), — he went to 
Pharaoh for aid. 

Harav Breuer explains the use of the 
reflexive, as indicating Yehoyakim's 
free roaming, undirected by the ex¬ 
pressed wishes of God, and following 
only his own whims. 


rpn n’Dp — A young lion was he. 

He never attained the status of a full 
grown lion. His rule did not leave the 
country stronger than it was before he 
became king (Radak). 

According to Harav Breuer (see 
comm, to v. 2), the meaning is that he 
did not achieve the inhibiting prudence 
of old age. His power made him wild 
and blood-thirsty. 

Sdk DTK — Man did he eat. 

▼ ▼ ▼ ▼ 

As in v. 3, Radak explains that he 
challenged adversaries who would nor¬ 
mally have been beyond his strength. In 
this case it would refer to the armies of 
Chaldea and other countries, which 
were mightier than he. (See Introduc¬ 
tory Remarks to vs. 5-9). 

Alternately Radak suggests that the 
phrase might refer to the innocent blood 
which Yehoyakim shed throughout his 
kingdom, as attested to by II Kings 
24:4. 

7. vnUnSht ynn — And he destroyed 
their palaces. 

The translation follows Targum, 
although it presents great difficulty. 
Firstly, the rooty*! 1 which usually means 
'to know' must be rendered 'to destroy'. 
Radak and Metzudas David refer to the 
same usage in Judges 8:16. (Sefer 
haShorashim of Radak, after discussing 
this possibility, and suggesting various 
other verses where the root might have 
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XIX 5 And she saw herself disillusioned, lost was her 
5-9 hope. So she took another of her cubs; into a young 

lion did she make him. 6 And he roamed among the 
lions; a young lion was he. And he learned to tear 
prey; man did he eat. 7 And he destroyed their 
palaces and their cities he laid waste; then, desolate 
became the land and its fullness through the noise of 
his roar. 8 So against him gathered the nations, on 
every side, from the provinces, and they spread their 
net over him; in their pits was he caught. 9 Then they 
put him in a neck-stock with hooks, and brought him 


such a meaning, prefers to translate all 
of them on the basis of the more 
usual meaning: ' to know'.) Secondly, 
vniJttbK must be interpreted as though 
it were written vniinnK, meaning 
palaces (substituting an, resh, for the b, 
lamed). Metzudas David shows that 
such exchanges of letters are found oc¬ 
casionally in Scripture. 

The alternative is to translate literally. 
He knew (or violated) his widows, i.e., 
after having killed many men in his 
kingdom, he violated their widows. 

The first alternative would seem to 
have the advantage of providing a more 
apt parallel to the second phrase: Dnnyi 
nnnn, and laid waste their cities. 

However, Radak in Sefer 
haShorashim (ibid.) suggests a solution 
(see al'so Radak, here). The destruction 
of the cities is a result of his actions. By 
killing people and violating their 
widows, he 'destroyed' the cities, for he 
caused the disintegration of the society 
within them. 

n’nnn Dnnyi — And their cities he laid 
waste. 

See above. Rashi suggests that 
Yehoyakim ruined the cities by impos¬ 
ing unbearable taxes upon them, to 
satisfy his obligations to Pharaoh (II 
Kings 23:33). 


inAhcur bipn rwSni ynt< D^rn — Desolate 
became the land and its fullness through 
the noise of his roar. 

The land of Judah became desolate 
because he terrified his subjects. The ex¬ 
pression 'through the noise of his roar' 
is consistent with the metaphor of the 
lion. 

8. D’U rby — So against him 

gathered the nations. 

Based on II Kings 24:2. See above. 

The translation follows Targum. An 
analagous use is at Nehemiah 5:7. See 
Rashi ad. loc. 

Radak renders our verse as though 
the word Sip3, with a loud voice, were 
implied. Thus: [Sips] D“»u rby urn — 
The nations roared against him. 

The idiom Sips ... by ]ni, as making a 
tumult against someone is found in 
Scripture (for example, Jeremiah 12:8). 

In the same way that Radak sees an 
implied bip3, Metzudas David sees an 
implied itfpltt, stumbling block: they 
[the nations] placed a stumbling block 
in front of him. 

9. naiD? irurn — And they put him in 
a neck-stock. 

Targum renders pibip, the band or 
chain placed on a prisoner's neck. (See 
also Radak, Sefer haShorashim at nao.) 
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baa “\br 2 bt< inK3’i — And brought him 
to the king of Babylon. 

In the Intro. Remarks to us. 5-9, we 
noted the problem of whether 
Yehoyakim was, in fact, ever taken to 
Babylon. 

Ibn Ezra to Daniel 1:1-2 holds that 
the text in Daniel offers incontroverti¬ 
ble evidence that Yehoyakim was, in 
fact, exiled to Babylon. In order to ac¬ 
commodate Jeremiah's prophecy 
(Jeremiah 22:19) that Yehoyakim's 
body would be thrown out at the gates 
of Jerusalem. Ibn Ezra suggests that in 
the third year of his reign he was taken 
to Babylon, chained in a fortress for 
about a year, and then returned to Israel 
where he was eventually killed and his 
body violated. Our passage refers to his 
temporary exile. 

This view is shared by Radak. The 
difficulty lies in viewing a temporary 
exile as fulfilling the prophecy: 'that his 
voice be no longer heard ... ' (We 
noted above that this was Abarbanel's 
objection). Radak solves this problem 
by saying that the original plan was to 
imprison him permanently. It was a 
change of heart on the part of 
Nebuchadnezzar which allowed him to 
return. (See further, concerning 
Radak' s interpretation of this verse, in 
the concluding remarks to this chapter). 

Metzudas David, based on the future 
tense of nny>?3 into’, 'that they might 
bring him into strongholds', which 
implies an intention, rather than an ac¬ 
tion, explains: They brought him to the 
Babylonian king with the intention of 
having him taken to Babylon in cap¬ 
tivity. In actual fact, however, he was 
never taken, because he died before his 


sentence could be executed. (See foot¬ 
note to 17:4). 

Eliezer of Beaugency has the passage 
refer only to Yehoyachin and Zidkiyahu 
(see above, introductory remarks to vs. 
5-9). 

Abarbanel, as mentioned above, 
thinks that v. 8 was the last verse to deal 
with Yehoyakim. The first part of v. 9 
(D’nna “mo? inin’i) refers to Yeho¬ 
yachin, and the next phrase (inNa’i 
baa 7 b)? brc) refers to Zidkiyahu. Thus 
all four kings are mentioned in this Kin- 
nah. (See below). 

iy iblp mow’ kS pzob — That his voice 
be no longer heard. 

This is consistent with the use of the 
same metaphor iniKW blpto, in v. 7. 
(Radak). 

10“14. The kinna continues (Rashi) 
but the metaphor changes. The 'mother' 
now becomes a fruitful vine, with many 
branches, planted in fertile, well-tilled 
ground. 

We have already noted (comm, to v. 
2), that the part of the kinna which 
compares the royal house to a pride of 
lions, is aptly based on Jacob's blessing 
in which he called his son Judah a 
'young lion'. It has been suggested that 
the comparison to the vine is based on 
the same blessing, in which Jacob also 
promised Judah an abundance of vines 
and wine (Harav Breuer). [See Gen. 
49:9, 11]. 

10 . 7107 a ipi3 ^|QK — Like one whose 
mother was a vine, are you likened. 

Most commentators follow Targum 
in translating the unusual form 7137 a 
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XIX to the king of Babylon, that they might bring him 

10-11 into fortresses in order that his voice be no longer 

heard upon the mountains of Israel. 

10 Like one whose mother was a vine are you 
likened, by waters planted , fruitful and full- 
branched it was, from abundant waters. 11 And it had 
strong rods for scepters of sovereigns, and high grew 


(instead of ^rnnin) as deriving from the 
root nm, to be similar. 

Targum renders: 'Knesses Israel when 
it does the will of the Torah, is like a 
vine ...' 

Radak explains Targum as referring 
to the reigns of David, Solomon, and 
the other righteous kings during which 
the royal house was blessed with all 
manner of success. 111 

nDiyi nn'9 — Fruitful and full-branch¬ 
ed. 

This describes the flourishing reigns 
of the early kings, according to Targum 
and Radak. 


In the view of Eliezer of Beaugency 
(see footnote) it describes what might 
have been in the reigns of Yehoyakim 
and Zidkiyahu. They had been given 
every opportunity to flourish within the 
boundaries placed upon them by the 
realities of their situation. 

11. D’bu/n Sk tv niun rib vrt’] — 
And it had strong rods for scepters of 
sovereigns. 

Targum (quoted by Rashi) renders: 
'And she (Knesses Israel) had strong 
rulers, mighty kings.' See Ramban to 
Gen. 49:10, that UliTV always refers to 
the scepter of the ruler. 12 ! 


1. Although the vine is often used in Scripture to describe Israel in positive terms (see for ex¬ 
ample: Ps. 80:9 and 15), this usage is not consistent with Yechezkels symbolism. On the two 
other occasions where he used the vine as a metaphor, it was in negative terms. In Ch. 15, the 
wood of the vine was declared worthless for anything but fuel, and in Ch. 17 it was contrasted 
disadvantageously to the lordly cedar. 

Eliezer of Beaugency interprets the metaphor in a manner which is consistent with the 
earlier symbolism, and at the same time offers a different solution to the difficult ?|np. He 
renders: Your mother was sentenced to be a lowly vine, because of the blood which had been 
shed (Y|np from nn, blood, the correct grammatical form), but nevertheless [within the 
framework of her lowly state) she was given an abundance of water which could have helped 
her to flourish. 


2. Once more the problem arises (see footnote above) that the branches of the vine are not 
notably strong. On the contrary, Ch. 15 depicts them as weak and useless. The glory of the 
vine lies in its fruit, not in its utility. When we recall (introductory remarks to vs. 10-14) the 
possibility that Yechezkel borrows his symbolism from Jacob's blessing of Judah, a solution is 
suggested. 

On the verse: m’y ]Dib v ii?n (Gen. 49:11), He binds his foal to the vine, Hirsch comments: 
If one can tie an animal, and especially an T»y, the lively mettlesome young donkey to a vine, it 
is a sign of an infinitely increased development in nature (the vine stem growing as strong and 
sturdy as that of a tree), and of immense prosperity and abundance. 

Thus we recognize a symbolism wherein the lowly vine is endowed with a strength which it 
would not normally have. 

The idea is duplicated in Ps. 80:11, where the vine which symbolizes Israel is described as 
having 'branches like the cedars of God.' A vine with branches like cedars! 

We now see a development of the theme which we recognized in the Pref. Remarks to Ch. 
15. Inherently Israel is a vine. Its purpose is to produce fruits of holiness. Its physical ex- 
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innip naarn — And high grew its 
stature. 

Throughout the passage there is a 
constant change from the masculine to 
the feminine forms. Radak points this 
out, but offers no explanation. To avoid 
confusion we have used the neutral 'it' 
in the translation. [We have discussed 
this stylistic phenomenon in the comm. 
to 13:20.] 

conny 'pa by — To between the in¬ 
terwoven branches. 

See Rashi to Lev. 23:40 where he 
translates nhy as interwoven. Rashi 
here, renders: Trees whose branches are 
many. 

Radak, consistent with his opinion 
that the passage describes the glorious 
reigns of David and Solomon (comm, to 
v. 10), interprets the verse as depicting 
Israel's eminence among the nations. All 
of them paid tribute to the mighty em¬ 
pire which had grown up through 
God's providence to His people. 

Eliezer of Beaugency who comments 
that the 'lowly' reigns of Yehoyakim 
and Zidkiyahu are the subject of the 
parable, writes: 'The height of its 
tendrils thin as they were, grew beyond 
the branches of the other trees. For this 
is the nature of the vine, that its tendrils 
spread out to the heights of trees.' The 


meaning is that the lowly vine in its own 
way, could have achieved great emi¬ 
nence. 

12. nnna tynrn — Then it was scattered 
in fury. 

The translation follows Rashi. Tar- 
gum and Metzudas David render: It 
was plucked up. 

Radak hears an echo, in our verse, of 
the prophecy in Deut. 29:27: 'And 
HASHEM uprooted them from their 
land in wrath and in anger and in great 
indignation and sent them out to 
another land, as this day.' From its 
highest and mightiest estate among the 
nations, Israel becomes the lowliest and 
most despised. 

Ibn Ezra to Dan. 1:1-2 [in whose 
system of interpretation only Yeho- 
achaz and Yehoyakim have been men¬ 
tioned; see intro, remarks to vs. 5-9], 
reads this verse as a reference to 
Yehoyachin. 

[It is significant that neither motive 
nor executioner are mentioned; this in 
contrast to 17:9, which, in describing 
the destruction of the vine, mentions 
both the agent of the uprooting (Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, the first eagle) and his 
motive (Zidkiyahu's betrayal). The east 
wind causes the tree to wither, its 
branches to fall away, fire consumes it, 


istence has no meaning. Its wood is useless. If, in God's providence, it is granted physical 
strength and dominion, it does not change into a cedar, whose strength lies within itself; it re¬ 
mains the vine which retains its essential nature, but is imbued with supernatural cedar-like 
strength. When God's help is withdrawn, its wood reverts to its vine-like impotence. 
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XIX its stature to between the interwoven branches , and it 
12-14 was seen in its height , by its many tendrils. 12 Then it 
was scattered in fury , to the ground cast down , and 
the east wind withered its fruit, dismembered and 
withered were its strong rods; fire devoured it. 13 And 
now it is planted in the desert , in ground dry and 
thirsty. 14 And fire went forth from the rods of its 
branches , devouring its fruit. No longer in it was a 
strong rod, a scepter to rule. 

It is a lamentation and became a lamentation.' 


all without any apparent extraneous 
cause. 

It is as though Israel will crash down 
under the weight of its own greatness. 
Israel's fattening carries the roots of its 
own destruction within it (Deut. 32:15. 
Compare footnote to 17:14).] 

□npn mil — The east-wind. 

See comm, to 17:10. Rashi com¬ 
ments: This refers to Nebuchadnezzar. 

nnD urnin — Withered its fruit. 

He slaughtered Zidkiyahu's sons 
(Rashi. See II Kings 25:7). 

my nun TU/m — Withered , were its 
strong rods. 

A reference to King Zidkiyahu 
(Radak). 

innbDN tyx — Fire devoured it. 

; t t 

[Up to this point individual kings had 
been exiled (vs. 4 and 9), but the royal 
house continued. Now finally, 
everything is consumed. The Davidic 
line seems ended, and awaits its 
regeneration through Yehoyachin's 
repentance (see comm, to 17:22-24).] 

13. -Qinn nbumtf nnyi — And now it is 

▼ ~ ▼ ▼ ■ : 

planted in the desert. 


In exile, which is like a parched desert 
to Israel (Radak). 

[But it is planted! It is true that, bereft 
of the 'many waters' its growth will be 
stunted and it will not be able to 
produce either many fruits, or very 
strong branches; but its life will be 
sustained and the seed of a vibrant 
future will be safeguarded within itself 
(see comm, to 6:8).] 

14. nn? nunn wk tcm] — And fire 
went forth from the rods of its 
branches. 

The fire breaks out from within itself. 
Targum renders: Nations, mighty like 
fire, came because of the evil sins of her 
people. 

This refers to Zidkiyahu, who caused 
the destruction, and after whom the rul¬ 
ing scepter was no more. This completes 
the mention of all four kings (Radak. 
See also Ibn Ezra to Dan. 1:1,2). 

rmpb ’’nm kvi rmp — It is a lamentation 
and became a lamentation. 

It was a kinnah when Yechezkel 
prophesied it, and turned into a true 
kinnah when the prophecies became 
realities (Radak). 


In the footnote to Ch. 7:2 we discussed the use of poetic forms in Scripture. We learned 
from Maharal (Nesivos Olam, Nesiv Ho'Avodah 12) that poetry is used when the events 
described are of such a profound or moving nature, that a heightened form of expression is 
needed, to lift the impact of the account beyond the realm of the ordinary. 

Such an event is the disintegration of the Davidic dynasty. The royal line from which, in 
Jacob's vision, the Messianic age was to blossom, had shown itself to be unequal to its destiny. 
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In the twenty-two years following Yoshiyahus death, four kings had betrayed the lofty 
standards which their father and grandfather Yoshiyahu had bequeathed to them. Their in¬ 
adequacy had guaranteed that the doom which had threatened since Menashe's reign (see 
footnote to Ch. 8:3) would not be averted. 

It need not have been. The mighty lion need not have been dragged, cowering and subdued 
into captivity. The stately and bountiful vine could have continued to dispense its blessings 
instead of having to wither in an arid and hostile desert. 

The hot tears of the prophet are shed over the abysmal gap which lay between the infamy of 
the realities and the glory of what might have been. 

The poetic form, makes it difficult to identify with certainty, which people or events are be¬ 
ing described. [Maharal (loc. cit.) points out that among the properties of the poem — which 
comes not to instruct but to elevate — are a lack of attention to the niceties of grammar and to 
historical or logical sequence]. The many and varied opinions of the commentators have com¬ 
plicated the Commentary to this Chapter, and a short summary of the opinions is in order. 

Targum, beyond identifying the 'mother' as Knesses Israel, does not mention any in¬ 
dividual person or event. 

Rashi, thinks that the kinnah is addressed to Zidkiyahu, (v. 2) but that it describes only 
Yehoachaz (u. 3) and Yehoyakim (u. 5). In v. 12 there is a reference to the slaughter of 
Zidkiyahu's sons, but nothing is interpreted as a description of either Zidkiyahu himself or to 
events of his reign or fate. Yehoyachin is not mentioned at all. 

Radak (v. 1) states that the kinnah deals with three kings: Yehoachaz, Yehoyakim and 
Zidkiyahu. The first two are dealt with in the same way as in Rashi' s system. Radak goes 
beyond Rashi in identifying Zidkiyahu as the subject of v . 14. In addition, because of the 
historical problems raised by u. 9 (see comm.), he conjectures that that passage might be refer¬ 
ring to Zidkiyahu, although his conclusion (as quoted in the comm.) is that it does, indeed 
refer to Yehoyakim. 

Metzudas David (v. 1) mentions only Yehoachaz and Yehoyakim. No other names or 
events are identified in the kinnah. 

Both Eliezer of Beaugency and Abarhanel, though differing on the specifics, interpret the 
kinnah to include a mention of all four kings. 

[We can only guess at the reason for the omission of Yehoyachin and Zidkiyahu in some of 
the systems. It is possible that the kinnah was said before the final destruction, which might 
explain why Zidkiyahu is not mentioned. Yehoyachin's absence presents the greater problem. 
Perhaps, since he repented, and the royal house was indeed destined to continue through him 
(see comm, to Ch. 17, Introductory Remarks to us. 22-24), he was not included in a kinnah 
which mourns the destruction of the royal house.) 

xx 

In this chapter God reveals to Yechezkel that the underlying factor and prime mover in the 
history of btnu/' the Community of Israel, is the imperative of dw itfnp, the Sanc¬ 
tification of God's Name. [See comm, to u. 9 for an elaboration of this concept]. Israel's ability 
to achieve this goal is traced through three different situations, each with its own challenge: 

In Egypt, Israel lacked the status of separate nationhood. They were the slaves of the host 
people. 

In the Wilderness these conditions were reversed. In splendid isolation, they were separated 
from any contact with the outside world, knowing only the tangible presence of God in their 
midst. 

In Eretz Yisrael they were independent, within their own borders. Nevertheless, they were a 
Nation among the Nations, exposed to the temptations inherent in that condition. 

In each of these situations, Israel failed to lift itself above the prevailing culture. But even 
when they failed in the tasks set out for them by God, and succumbed to the blandishments of 
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XX Jf happened in the seventh year, in the fifth month 
1 on the tenth of the month that men from among the 

Elders of Israel came to seek an answer from 
HASHEM, and they sat in front of me. 

a universally practiced cult of idol worship, God did not destroy them, for only through their 
history could the truths which mankind must learn be made known (see comm, to v. 9), and 
God's Name be sanctified. 

Knesses Israel, as sole bearer of the Divine truth cannot escape its destiny. It will continue 
its travail in the crucible of the D’nyn 15 m, the Wilderness of the Nations (see comm, to u. 
35), until, with its ultimate return to Eretz Yisrael, the lessons of history will have been 
learned. 


1. rvyrnyn vm — It happened in 
the seventh year. 

The seventh of the eleven years 
which elapsed between the exile of 
Yehoyachin and the destruction of the 
Temple [See 1:2 above] (Radak). 

unnb Tnyy3 ■'lyranri — In the fifth 
[month] on the tenth of the month. 

The date is specified in order to 
emphasize that it was by direct nmu/n, 
God's providence, that the Elders of 
Israel came on that particular day and 
were shown the inexorable path to dis¬ 
aster being followed by the people. On 
that very date, the tenth of Av, the 
destruction was destined to take place in 
exactly four more years (Radak). 
[Although the Holy Temple was 
desecrated and set afire on the afternoon 
of Tisha b'Av, the Ninth of Av, it was 
on the tenth that the destruction actual¬ 
ly took place (Ta'anis 29a).] 

bjoiy ’qptp mu/lK — Men from among 
the Elders of Israel 

These men remain anonymous, 
perhaps because they represented an at¬ 
titude of an entire generation (see 
further commentary to this verse). 
Commentators cite Seder Olam (missing 
from our editions) identifying them as 


Chananiah, Mishael, and Azariah. (See 
footnote below). 

'n riK lymb — To seek [an answer] from 
HASHEM. 

Targum, translates, y^nnS, to 

demand teaching, [i.e. seek an ex¬ 
planation.] This accords with Midrash 
Tanchuma on Deut. 29:11, para¬ 
phrased here by Rashi, which reads: 
When, in Yechezkel's days [the Jews] 
wanted to throw off the yoke of 
[Hashems] oath ... they said to him 
[Yechezkel]: 'If a slave is bought by a 
Kohen, a priest, is he permitted to eat 
rnpinn, the Priestly tithe, that is forbid¬ 
den to an Israelite?' He answered them: 
'He may eat.' They said to him: 'If [the 
priest] then sells him to an Israelite, 
doesn't he [the slave) leave his [the 
Kohen's) control [and thus lose the 
privilege of eating the tithes]?' He said 
to them: 'Yes'. They said to him: We, 
too, have left His [Hashem s] control. 
Let us be like all the nations' (u. 32). 

Thus the Midrash interprets umb 
'H jik, as the groping of a people, 
bewildered by their first Galus ex¬ 
perience, for an explanation and 
perhaps a reassurance concerning their 


continuing relationship to Hashem. (1) 

1. When Nebuchadnezzar erected a statue and demanded that everyone bow to it, Chananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah resolved not to comply. They sought advice from Daniel who refused to 
answer them and sent them to Yechezkel. He in turn told them that he had learned from his 
teacher Isaiah that in time of God's anger it was best not to aggravate the rulers under whom 
they had to live. Chananiah, Mishael, and Azariah refused to accept this answer, and asked 
Yechezkel (v. 1) to inquire from God whether He would help them if they defied the edict. The 
answer (v. 3) was that God would not help. 

The Midrash goes on to relate how Chananiah, Mishael, and Azariah left Yechezkel's house 
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Ramban (Gen. 25:22) comments that 
whenever Scripture uses the word ttpib 
in connection with God, it means to 
pray. Many commentators understand 
our verse in this way, and see the rest of 
the chapter as an explanation of why 
God refused to listen to their prayer. 

Perhaps the true meaning of the 
words is indeed, to pray. But the Sages 
identified the inner questionings re¬ 
corded in the above Midrash (see also 
footnote), as being the stimulant which 
was behind the urge to pray. 

3. 'ON ->n — As I live [lit. 7 am alive'] 

[See comm, to 5:11]. 

cpb ttHiK ut< — l will not make Myself 
accessible to you [lit. 'If l will ... *] 
With these words God rejects the 
seeking of the elders. See comm, to v. 1. 

4. onk ubipnii — Would you rebuke 
them? 


Rashi interprets DStpnn as ni3i ptt/b. 
While it is not clear whether Rashi uses 
this term to denote discussion or ad¬ 
monition [it was used both ways in the 
Middle Ages], the use of the 
prepositional form onk, 'to them', 
rather than Dpy, 'with them' indicates 
that they are to be the object of, not 
equal partners in the discussion. 
Therefore, we assume that Rashi had in 
mind the stronger term rebuke. This is 
also the opinion of Targum. 

5. , nn:a Dip — On the day of My 
choice. 

Although Israel's uniqueness was 
predestined from the times of the 
forefathers, the actual choice (in a prac¬ 
tical sense) took place after they had 
already become a Nation. See Deut. 
4:37: And because He loved your 
fathers and chose 'his' seed after him 
[i.e. although the fathers were already 


determined to lay down their lives in spite of this rejection. Subsequently, Hashem appeared 
to Yechezkel telling him that He would surely help them, but that He wanted them to show 
their willingness to sacrifice their lives with mtt’On, perfect belief , that love of God which will 
express itself even when God Himself seems to spurn it. The Midrash interprets Tt riN u/"nb of 
our verse as a reference to the quest for an answer by the three men whose deep inner convic¬ 
tion of what must be Hashem s will had been refuted by Wisdom (Daniel) and Prophecy 
(Yechezkel) and who were nevertheless certain of the correctness of their instinct. They came 
to Hashem demanding that their love be confirmed (Shir haShirim Rabbah 7:13). 
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XX 2 Then the word of HASHEM came to me, saying. 

2-6 3 'Ben Adam, speak to the Elders of Israel and say to 

them: "Thus spoke my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Is it 
to seek of Me that you come? As I live / will not make 
Myself accessible to you. The words of my Lord 
Hashem/Elohim." 

4 Would you rebuke them, would you rebuke, Ben 
Adam? Of the abominations of their fathers inform 
them. 

5 And say to them: 

"So said my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: On the day 
of My choice of Israel when I swore to the seed of 

Jacob's family and made Myself known to them in 
Egypt, then I swore to them saying I am HASHEM, 
your God . 6 On that day I swore to them to take them 
out from the land of Egypt, to the Land which I had 


beloved, the seed' is chosen']. 

Targum Y onasan on that verse reads: 
'And because He loved your fathers 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and chose 
Jacob's sons after him.' This reflects the 
use of the singular in the verse — 'and 
chose his seed after him/ 

Ibn Ezra, ad. loc., explains that the 
Torah used the singular form in order to 
stress that the choice was limited to 
Jacob's descendants, not the B'nei 
Ketura (Gen. 25:1-4) or the family of 
Ishmael (ibid. 12-15). [Although they 
were physical descendants of Abraham, 
they were not considered his 'seed' in 
terms of his covenant with God.] This 
would explain the use of spy? m3 inib 
— 'the descendants of Jacob's family' in 
our verse. 

’■p xtpx] — When I swore [lit. 7 lifted up 
My hand .'J 

Although Scripture does not explicit¬ 
ly mention an oath in its account of the 
Egyptian exile, Y alkut (Deut. 828) ex¬ 
plains that the word pb, therefore, 
(Exod. 6:6) implies an oath. 

Rashi (based on Vayikra Rabbah) 


points out that God's 'hatred' at Israel's 
infidelity in Egypt was suppressed for 
over nine hundred years because of His 
love for them. It was only because they 
were again so blatantly rebellious that 
this early transgression is recalled. 

6. nnb ’mn nu/x *px bx — To the land 
which I had sought out for them. 

God had sought out for them the land 
which from earliest antiquity, had 
been the focus of man's spiritual striv¬ 
ing. Cain killed Abel in order that it 
might be his, Ishmael hated Isaac 
because of it, and Esau's undying en¬ 
mity for Jacob came because Isaac had 
passed on the gift of the Land to Jacob 
(Kuzari 2:14). 

Long before Israel came out of Egypt, 
it was known as the ideal location for 
divine service. Malki-Zedek — whom 
the Sages identify with Shem, son of 
Noah — had come to Jerusalem while it 
was still in Canaanite hands, because he 
knew that only there would he be able 
to achieve close proximity to God 
(Ramban, Gen. 14:18). 

The piSxn the divine destiny 
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which it is Israel's historic mission to 
realize, can flourish only in Eretz 
Yisrael, just as a vine of even the noblest 
strain needs ideal soil and climactic con¬ 
ditions in order to develop (Kuzart 
2 : 12 ). 

Indeed, the very climate of the Land 
turns people's hearts towards God. In 
contrast to Egypt where the annual in¬ 
undation of the Nile valley seems to 
make it independent of God's 
providence, Eretz Yisrael must have 
rain if it is to yield its bounties 
(Ramban, Deut. 11:10). God exercises 
His providence over it more directly 
than over any other land (Ramban, Lev. 
18:25). Because His Presence is there 
more than in any other place (Ramban, 
Gen. 33:20), the commandments which 
are performed there are of an entirely 
different qualitative order than those 
performed outside its boundaries 
(Ramban, Lev. loc. cit.). In fact, relative 
to a person living in the Land, one who 
is not there can be considered like one 
who has no God (Kesubos 110b). 

It is the 'choicest of all inhabited 
lands' (Ramban, Gen. 1:1), 'the center 
of the earth, the portion of God, unique 
to Him' (Ramban, Drasha to Koheles). 
Its inhabitants can aspire to prophecy, it 
is just one level below the Garden of 
Eden (Kuzari 2:14). 

The Elders feared that the impending 
exile implied that God was about to re¬ 
ject His people (v. 1). But the truth was 
quite different. This uniquely holy land 
does not tolerate sin within its boun¬ 
daries (Ramban Lev. loc. cit.) and it was 
about to spew them out as it had spewed 
out the Canaanites before them (Lev. 


18:28). Cleansed of their sins by the 
purifying galus experience (see comm. 
and footnote to 6:8-9), they would one 
day return to the Land (v. 40) which in 
the meantime would lie desolate, 
awaiting their return (Lev. 26:32). 

niY*™n bab ton py #371 abn naj - 
Flowing with milk and honey, a splen¬ 
dor for all the lands. 

God showered physical as well as 
spiritual gifts upon this Land. Its rich 
pastures supported healthy cattle which 
produced an abundance of milk. Its 
climate encouraged the growth of trees 
which yielded large and luscious fruits 
whose plentiful syrup oozed out mak¬ 
ing the land flow with honey. 

It is full of all of God's goodness: 
grain, wine, oil and cattle. Truly it is a 
splendor for all the lands' (Ramban, Ex- 
od. 3:8). 

7. DnbjK nnto — And / said to them. 

God's message to the people was 
delivered through Aaron. According to 
the Midrash, eighty years before Moses 
had the vision at the burning bush, 
Aaron was already a prophet in Egypt, 
exhorting the people to remain true to 
their holy destiny (Rashi). 

nnyp ‘•bibpi ... rry — The idols 
of his eyes ... and with the idols of 

Ezypt- 

yipty and biba are used interchange¬ 
ably in Scripture to denote idols. These 
names were chosen because of their 
connotation of something detestable 
and disgusting. 

Hirsch (Vayikra 11:10) traces the 
meaning of ypty. It refers exclusively to 
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XX sought out for them, flowing with milk and honey, a 
7-8 splendor for all the lands. 

7 And / said to them: Every man, cast away the 
idols of his eyes and with the idols of Egypt do not 
defile yourselves! I am HASHEM, your God. 

8 And they rebelled against Me and did not want to 
listen to Me. No man! — the idols of their eyes they 
did not cast out and the idols of Egypt, they did not 


spiritual and mental disgust. Just as 
the eating of certain animals is forbid¬ 
den with the words Dnbn:) n*] — 

and their carcasses shall you hold in 
abomination , so, too, the term ypu/ 
layptt/n you shall utterly detest it (Deut. 
7:26), is used to refer to all forms of idol 
worship. 

In both cases, that which is enjoined is 
foreign to Israel's spiritual nature and 
must be utterly rejected. D3b on 
oob r»n? yptt/i, [By their nature] they are 
abominable to you and [therefore] you 
are to treat them as abomination (Lev. 
11 : 10 , 11 ). 

There is much uncertainty among 
linguists as to the root oF the word biba 
However Rashi (Deut. 29:16) writes: 
That they were evil smelling and dis¬ 
gusting like bba, body wastes (see 
below). 

r*ry — The idols of his eyes. 

While the word yipttf is often used in 
Scripture to denote idols, it is only here 
that it is used in connection with the 
eyes. Malbim explains that certain types 
of idol worship are associated with the 
eye because they involve visually erotic 
behavior. 

[The stress on the 'eye' is particularly 
appropriate in view of the time and 
place at which this prophecy was said. It 
was during Egyptian slavery when for 
the first time the family of Jacob was 
about to forget the truths which they 
had learned from their fathers and to as¬ 
similate into the host culture. Aaron 
meant to stress that the ostensible at¬ 


tractions of the idols, appealed only to 
the eye. Their true essence, however, 
was in complete contradiction to the 
spiritual calling of the Jewish people. 

This also explains the interpretation 
of bba=biba as body waste and the use 
of this word as a title for idols. Just as 
food has many forms of nourishment, 
so also in man's striving for the divine 
there are many acceptable forms of 
worship. But just as there are compo¬ 
nents of food which the body must 
eliminate because it cannot assimilate 
them, so, too, the idolatrous cult of 
Egypt had to be utterly rejected for it 
had no redeeming value. (See Ramban 
Deut. 12:22 that the pre-eminent cult in 
Egypt was blood-centered and w&s 
directed towards establishing com¬ 
munication with demons). Thus, in the 
very first prophecy against idol worship 
— given in Egypt through Aaron — 
these terms were coined; subsequently 
they were always used to describe the 
grossness and coarseness of idolatry.] 

8. Rashi points out that while some of 
the people always remained loyal to 
their heritage, huge segments of the 
community succumbed to idol worship. 
These were the ones who died during 
the plague of darkness. 

The state of Knesses Israel in Egypt is 
described by the Midrash (Yalkut 
Vaeschanan 828) in this way: 'A nation 
from the midst of a nation: This teaches 
us that these [the Jews] were uncircum¬ 
cised and these [the Egyptians] were un¬ 
circumcised, these wore their hair 
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plaited and these wore their hair plaited. 
If so, in justice Israel should not have 
been redeemed from Egypt. Rav Shmuel 
bar Nachman said: Had God not 
obliged himself by an oath, Israel would 
never have been redeemed from Egypt. 

□na i sk nibab nimby ’nan “| 3 ^b uaKi — 
And I intended to pour My fury upon 
them , to spend My anger on them. 

At one point during the Egyptian ex¬ 
ile God had wanted to destroy His peo¬ 
ple. We do not know when this was. 
Radak (v. 9) suggests that the people's 
spiritual level took a turn for the better 
when Moses came to Egypt. They 
believed his message (Exod. 4:31) and 
cast aside their evil ways. In this view 
the episode referred to in our verse must 
have happened earlier. 

The Sages have a different tradition 
in this matter. Mechilta to Exod. 12:6 
quotes an opinion that clearly indicates 
that even immediately prior to the Ex¬ 
odus, the cult of idolatry still had a 


powerful hold on Israel. In this view, 
the purpose of preparing a lamb for the 
Passover sacrifice four days in advance 
(ibid.) was so that the people would 
have time to shake themselves loose 
r rom idolatry. 

Be that as it may, our verse tells us 
that God would have destroyed Israel at 
some time during their Egyptian exile. 
That He did not do so was in order to 
avoid D\yn bibn, the desecration of 
God's Name which would have resulted 
from such a move (see below). 

9. umn •’pyb bnn ’•nbnb lav; ]ynb u/yxi 
— But! acted for the sake of My Name , 
that it not be desecrated in the eyes of 
the nations. 

God failed to destroy His people 
purely to avoid a DWn bibn, a desecra¬ 
tion of His Name. [1] 

10. nnnan bx dxzixi — And [/] brought 
them to the Wilderness. 

God swore ( v . 6) that he would take 
them out of Egypt and bring them to the 


1. This verse seems to imply that there were no positive reasons for Israel's redemption; mat 
max, the merit of the Forefathers, and the covenants which God had made with them seem to 
play no role at ail. Indeed as we have seen in comm, and footnote to 9:4 and 14:16, it is possi¬ 
ble for children so completely to renounce the spiritual heritage of their fathers, that mat nnn 
max, the merit of the fathers ceases. Such a point seems, in fact, to have been reached in 
Egypt, where, as Rambam writes (Hilchos Avodah Zarah 1:3): 'The plant which Abraham 
had planted was almost uprooted and the family of Jacob went back to the mistakes and grop- 
ings of the rest of the world.' 

Nevertheless, it should be plain that this is far from a complete portrayal of the state of 
Israel. At the very beginning of the story of Israel's redemption the Torah tells us: 'And God 
heard their cries and God remembered His covenant with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. And God 
saw the Children of Israel, and God took note ' (Exod. 2:24,25). 

It would seem that Israel's redemption came as a result of their cries, which stimulated God 
to remember His covenant with the Patriarchs. (See also Y erushalmi Ta'anis 1:1 and ArtScroll 
Haggadah p. 116). 

How can we reconcile these two seemingly contradictory accounts? 

We shall let Ramban guide us to an understanding of the very fundamental concepts with 
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forsake. And I intended to pour My fury upon them , 
to spend My anger on them, in the midst of the land 
of Egypt. 9 But I acted for the sake of My Name , that 
it not be desecrated in the eyes of the nations midst 
which they are; in whose sight I had made Myself 
known to them to remove them from the land of 
Egypt 

10 And I took them out of the land of Egypt and 
brought them to the Wilderness ; 11 and gave them 

Land which He had sought out for must lead through the Wilderness just 

them. Instead of taking them to Eretz as the path of redemption from the final 

Yisrael by the shortest route, they were exile lies through the 'Wilderness of the 

guided through the desert (Exod. Nations" (see v. 35 and commentary 

13:17). Apparently the road to the Land there). 

which we are dealing. 

The idea that Israel is permitted to survive in order to avoid Desecration of the Name does 
not start with Yechezkel. Numbers 14:13-20 teaches that it was just such an argument offered 
by Moses, which caused God to forgive the people for the sin of the spies; and Deut. 32:26 
teaches the same concept. 

Ramban (Deut. ibid.) explains: 

It is not because He wishes to demonstrate His might to His enemies. God has no need to do 
this. But, Cod created man ... so that [man] should be able to apprehend the Divine. God's 
purpose was thwarted by all the nations. They all became mired in sin and denied Him. Only 
this [one] nation [Israel] remained loyal to Him, and through their history He made known His 
omnipotence and thus became recognized by the nations of the world once more. If it were 
conceivable that Israel would ever be lost, God's link to mankind would be severed, and the 
whole purpose of creation would come to naught. Therefore that same will of Cod with which 
He willed the creation, must guarantee the eternal existence of this People for they are the 
closest to Him and know Him better than anyone. 

God's withholding of anger from Israel, is no grudging support given to a nation which is 
innerly bankrupt, but whose outer and empty shell must be preserved to make a show for the 
nations. Rather it is in recognition of the fact that God's design and Israel's fate are in¬ 
tertwined; that the Jewish People are the bearers of Divine Glory on earth, and that therefore, 
there must be within them an indestructible core of holiness which sin can never destroy. (See 
comm, and footnote to 9:2). 

This recognition, in turn, opens the flood-gates of God's love for His people. Ramban con¬ 
tinues: This is the meaning of the verse (Isaiah 63:8): For they are My nation, sons who will 
never be false. Surely it is Ramban' s intention that we take that verse in its context. It con¬ 
tinues: ... therefore He was a Savior to them. In all their sorrows He suffers with them (this 
follows the ,_ i p, the reading). Nowhere is there a more eloquent statement of the essential 
oneness of God and Israel. 

We are now able to solve our problem. In us. 8 and 9 Yechezkel declares that Israel had 
sinned so grievously that only its unique character (see above) prevented its destruction. It 
was not destroyed because Israel must be eternal so that God's relationship with mankind can 
be maintained. 

With this, the stage is set for the account in Exodus. These people, these bearers of God's 
Glory, must have their prayers answered. And as God hears their prayers, the memory of their 
beloved father rises up before Him and triggers an unprecedented outpouring of love and 
mercy. (See Ramban, Exod. 2:25 and Da'as Chochmah Umussar by Rabbi Yerucham 
Levovitz, New York 5727, Ch. 11). 


XX 
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God s special relationship with 
Abraham was expressed with the words 
■pnin’ ’3 — For I have given him My 
special care (Bereishis 18:19, Hirsch 
trans.). This same expression is repeated 
in connection with Knesses Israel: 
"D1D3 rpnyi’’ I gave you My special 
care in the Wilderness (Hoshea 13:5). 
God's special relationship with Israel 
was established in the Wilderness. 
There was a purpose in this. In con¬ 
tradistinction to the other people of the 
world whose nationhood is predicated 
upon land and language (see Gen. 10:5), 
Knesses Israel became God's nation in a 
situation in which none of the usual 
conditions of nationhood existed. This 

established that Israel s existence de- 

■ 

pends on no condition other than the 
will of God (based on Moriah by 
Yitzchok Breuer 2:2). 

11 . 'VDU/n JIN') — And My ordinances. 

The translation follows the sense of 
Hirsch who translates as social 

laws. It is based on the Toras Koha'nim 
which defines Dn?3U>n as such laws 
which one would have known about 
even if they had not been expressly or¬ 
dained by the Torah. See below. 

D173 •’m DiKii nniN rnpjn itf/N — Which, 
if a man performs them he shall live 
through them . 

These words are from Lev. 18:5. 
[This is one of the very many passages 
in which Yechezkel — more than any 
other prophet — quotes directly from 


the Torah. (See Appendix IV). 

Kamban (Lev. 18:5), mindful of the 

fact that are social laws, in- 

▼ 

terprets DH3 i m in a temporal sense. If 

we adhere to the the ordinances 

• ▼ 

of the Torah, then our society will be a 
peaceful and stable one. This is the 'life' 
which is promised here. [In contrast, 
cpprt, decrees , control man's 
relationship to God and nature 
(Hirsch).] 

However Toras Kohanim (reflected in 
Targum here) explains the 'life' prom¬ 
ised in these verses as referring to life 
after death, the life in the World to 
Come. All the laws of the Torah, in¬ 
cluding the 'social' ones, address them¬ 
selves to our souls more than to our 
physical existence, because physical ex¬ 
istence is itself no more than a prepara¬ 
tion for the ultimate life in the Hereafter 
(see Mesillas Yesharim Ch. 1). 

In this sense, Ramban (Deut. 14:1) sees 
the promise of immortality as being inherent 
in Israel's role of an tt/np oy, a holy nation. 
The concept of sanctity makes it impossible 
to view life on earth as an end in itself. 

This interpretation is particularly apt for 
our chapter whose theme is the unbreakable 
bond between God and Israel — that Nation 
of Priests — who, contrary to the ideas of the 
elders (see comm, to u. 1), can never shake 
themselves loose from the bonds of their 
holiness. 

12. Drib Tini rm — My 

Sabbaths have I given them. 

Of all the laws of the Torah, only the 
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XX My decrees , and My ordinances I made known to 
12-13 them , which, if a man performs them, he shall live 

through them. 12 And also My Sabbaths have / given 
them, to be a sign between Me and them; that it be 
known that / am HaSHEM Who sanctifies them. 

13 But the Family of Israel rebelled against Me in 
the Wilderness; in My decrees they did not walk, and 
My ordinances they spurned , which , if a man per¬ 
forms them he shall live through them; and they 

desecrated My Sabbaths exceedingly. So I intended 


Sabbath is singled out for special men¬ 
tion in our chapter. This is not an 
isolated instance. In Nechemiah, 9:14 (a 
chapter strikingly similar to ours in 
many ways) we find the same phenom¬ 
enon. 

The Midrashim take note of this, and 
deduce that the Sabbath is as weighty' 
as all the other laws of the Torah com¬ 
bined. 

After Israel left Egypt, the very first 
of the Torah laws which they were 
called upon to practice, was the Sabbath 
law ( Exod. 16:23). [The laws of Marah 
were given for study, not for practice — 
see Rashi and Ramban Exod. 15:25. See 
also Tosafos, Shabbos 87b]. 

This is no coincidence. The Sabbath, 
that eternal sign between God and Israel 
(Exod. 31:13 and 17) has always served 
as the litmus test of Israel's loyalty to its 
destiny as the bearer of God's Presence 
on earth. No other law in the Torah 
stands in such direct opposition to the 
pernicious doctrines of the cult of 
idolatry. 

In the weekly observance of its Sab¬ 
bath laws, Israel testifies unambiguous¬ 
ly to God's mastery over the universe. 
The mighty forces of nature, before 
whom idolatrous man trembled and 
whose symbols he worshipped, held no 
terrors for a people who knew the world 
and its fullness to be God's. No other 
law could have prepared them as well 
for their travels in the terrifying desola¬ 


tion of the wilderness. 

13. idSh Kb ->nTpn3 — In My decrees 
they did not walk. 

They tested Me with the golden calf, 
in Refidim where they hesitated to ac¬ 
cept the Torah, and by keeping some of 
the Manna overnight in violation of 
God's command (Rashi). 

ibbn i nn3U/ nro — And they 
desecrated My Sabbaths exceedingly. 

Some of the people went out on the 
Sabbath to gather Manna (Rashi). 

Thus, according to Rashi, the verse 
refers to specific instances when the 
people rebelled against God's will. 
Radak and Metzudas David agree and 
add that the word Tkq, exceedingly, al¬ 
ludes to the fact that those who went to 
gather Manna on the Sabbath, were 
desecrating the very first Sabbath ever 
given (Shabbos 118b). Metzudas David 
adds that the story of the wood gatherer 
(Numbers 15:32) happened on the very 
next Sabbath (see Tosafos, Bava Basra 
119b and Malbim, Emor 237). 

However in u. 21 we find theO^x the 

■ ▼ 

second generation in the wilderness, ac¬ 
cused of desecrating the Sabbath 
although Scripture does not record such 
occurrences explicitly. 

[Rashi assumes that if actual desecration 
of the Sabbath is implied by our verse, then 
reference is to specific instances which are 
recorded in the Torah. However N'tziv 
(Ha'amek Davar, Numbers 15:32) deduces 
from our verse that desecration of the Sab- 
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bath was rampant in the Wilderness and that 
many unrecorded instances occurred.] 

Another interpretation seems possi¬ 
ble when we consider that in v. 16 we 
are told the underlying cause of all this 
rebellion; "|bn onb orrbib: nnK ’D, 
because their heart goes after their idols. 
This is one of the most poignant 
sentences in Yechezkel's rebuke. The 
idols of Egypt of v. 7 had suddenly 
become 'their idols/ In Egypt there had 
been the possibility of interpreting their 
idol worship as simply an aping of the 
prevailing culture, which did not 
penetrate beneath the surface to enter 
their inner being. Now, in the wilder¬ 
ness away from any alien influence, it 
became evident that, to a significant ex¬ 
tent, Egyptian idol worship had become 
part of their own being making them 
unable to submit completely to the 
implications of their destiny. 

Bearing in mind the lessons of the 
previous verse concerning the Sabbath, 
it is possible that the desecration men¬ 
tioned in this verse does not refer to any 


specific act of desecration, but rather to 
a spurning of the lessons of the Sab¬ 
bath. 

[In the same way Ps. 95:8-11 teaches that 
worse than the actual sins committed in 
Masah and Merivah ( Exod. 17:1-7), the at¬ 
titude underlying these sins caused God to 
swear that Israel would not enter the Land. 
Similarly in Ps. 78:22, the desert generation 
is faulted: For they did not believe in God 
and did not trust His salvation. (See also Ps. 
106).] 

If we see our chapter against the 
denigration of the Sabbath, we perceive 
a generation whose years of bondage 
left their mark and made it impossible 
for them to rise to the heights that were 
expected from them. [l) This is the 'des¬ 
ecration of the Sabbath' of which they 
were guilty. 

14, ■>nu/ ]ynb nu/yto — But l acted for 
the sake of My Name. 

In Numbers 14:20, God announced 
His forgiveness for the sin of the 
□■’Sinn, spies , with the words: Tinbu 
tp333, / have forgiven in accordance 


1. Any discussion of the sins of the 333)33 313, Generation of the Wilderness , must take into 
account the fact that the Midrash (Vayikia Rabbah 9:1) calls this generation 313 
3V3 ibi3tt/, a generation whose entire essence was one of closeness to God. An exhaustive 
analysis of how to understand the sins of these great people, based on Michtav Me'Eliyahu is 
given in the Oueruieu; of the Artscroll ed. of Megillas Ruth. 
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XX to pour My fury on them in the Wilderness — to 
14-18 make an end of them. 

14 But I acted for the sake of My Name that it 
should not be desecrated in the eyes of the nations, in 
front of whom I had taken them out. 15 And also I 
swore to them in the Wilderness not to bring them to 
the land which I had given, flowing with milk and 
honey. It is a splendor for all the lands. 16 Because 
My ordinances they spurned; and as for My decrees, 
they did not walk in them; My Sabbaths they 
desecrated because after their idols goes their heart . 

17 And My eye pitied them rather than destroy 
them, and I did not put an end to them in the 
Wilderness. 

18 And I said to their children in the Wilderness: In 


with your words. Moses had argued 
that if God were to destroy Israel in the 
Wilderness, the nations of the world 
would claim that He lacked the power to 
take them to the Promised Land (ibid. v. 
13-16). Then he prayed, basing his 
entreaty on some of God's attributes of 
mercy (v. 18). Rashi (ibid. v. 20) under¬ 
scores the fact that in accor¬ 

dance with your words, refers to the 
argument; not to the prayer. A point 
had been reached at which prayer was 
without potency, and only the need to 
avoid Desecration of the Name made 
forgiveness possible. [See footnote to 
v. 9], 

15. [See comm, to v. 6]. 

16. “]Sn 03b Drpbiba hdk — Because 
after their idols goes their heart. 

The idols which they had served in 
Egypt (Metzudas David). [See comm, to 
v. 13]. 

17. nirby Ty onni — And My eye 
pitied them. 

The root Din is used many times in 


Scripture both in connection with the 
word py, eye, and without it. The two 
forms seem identical in meaning. 

hSd nniK Tpu/y kSi — And I did not put 
an end to them. 

They deserved to be completely 
wiped out, but I spared them (Metzu¬ 
das David). [See footnote to v. 9.] 

18. ism:: Drpja Sk into — And I said 

T ; ■ ~ “ r 

to their children in the Wilderness. 

The challenges and failures of the 
fathers are repeated in the generation of 
the sons. 

The division between the two genera¬ 
tions is not an artificial one. Rather it 
points to perhaps the most pivotal 
change in our history. 

Bereishis Rabbah 3:5 reads: And God 
made a division between the light and 
the darkness (Gen. 1:4) — this refers to 
the Book of Numbers which differen¬ 
tiates between the generation that went 
out of Egypt, and the generation which 
entered the Land. 

The generation which left Egypt was 
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the generation of 'light/ God related to 
them with miracles, uninhibited by any 
natural limitations. If this generation 
had entered the land of Israel, no wars 
would have been necessary ( Rashi, 
Deut. 1:8). The life of the Wilderness 
with its tangible manifestations of 
God s presence in their midst would 
have entered the Land of Israel with 
them. 

The sin of the trbjnta, the spies , 
changed all this. In choosing to follow 
the normal' procedures for conquering 
a land, Knesses Israel showed itself un¬ 
able to live a life completely divorced 
from any natural bounds. They became 
the generation of 'darkness', a people 
for whom the nnau/n, God's Providence, 
would have to be in a more hidden man¬ 
ner, disguised behind a screen of nature 
(based on Intro, to Numbers, Ha'amek 
Davar). 

Thus, when God addressed Himself 
to the 'sons,' the implication is: Your 
fathers failed Me at the level of their ex¬ 
istence and duties. Do you now, in your 


capacity as ’ND, those who will 

come to the Land, with the duty of liv¬ 
ing a holy life in a natural way, not fail 
as they had done. 

labn bt< □D^nutc ’pinD — In the decrees 
of your fathers do not walk. 

The meaning of this sentence is ob¬ 
scure. Metzudas David explains: The 
laws which your fathers made up from 
their own minds, which God did not 
command. But Scripture does not record 
any laws' which would come under this 
category. Rashi and other commenta¬ 
tors are silent on the subject. 

Perhaps the key to a different under¬ 
standing can be found in Psalm 95 
which finds one basic criticism that suf¬ 
ficed to condemn the whole generation. 
Do not harden your hearts as you did in 
Merivah, as you did on the day of 
Masah in the wilderness. Where your 
fathers challenged Me, they tested Me 
though they saw My deeds (Ps. 95:8-9) 
[referring to the events recorded in Ex- 
od. 17:1-7. In desperation at not finding 
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XX the decrees of your fathers do not walk, and their or - 
19-22 dinances do not observe, and with their idols do not 
defile yourselves. 19 I am HASHEM your God. In My 
decrees walk; and My ordinances, observe; and per¬ 
form them. 20 My Sabbaths sanctify, and the will be a 
sign between Me and you; to know that I am 
HASHEM your God. 

21 But the children rebelled against Me. In My 
decrees they did not walk; My ordinances, they did 
not observe to perform them, which, if a man per¬ 
forms them he would live through them; My Sab¬ 
baths they desecrated, and I intended to pour out My 
fury on them, to spend My anger on them in the 
Wilderness. 22 Yet I refrained from doing so, and l 
acted for the sake of My Name, that it not be desecra¬ 
ted in the eyes of the nations before whom I had 
taken them out. 


any water to drink they asked: Is 
HASHEM in our midst or not?] It is this 
challenging and testing which the 
psalmist condemns, and which indeed 
provided the background for one of the 
prohibitions of the Torah. Do not chal¬ 
lenge HASHEM your God as you 
challenged Him in Masah (Deut. 6:16). 

Ramban (ibid.) explains this prohibi¬ 
tion: 'You should not say that we will 
keep the Torah only if Hashem is in our 
midst to do miracles for us, or if we 
have food and live well.... This is con¬ 
sidered a great sin, for it is not right to 
serve Hashem for the sake of receiving a 
reward/ 

A person who obeys the laws of the 
Torah only because they seem to 
guarantee the fulfillment of his needs 
turns the laws of God into his laws, 
because he obeys them only as long as 
they suit him. It is not surprising that 
the Psalmist saw just this sin as the most 
fundamental, since it subverted the very 
purpose of their redemption: My ser¬ 


vants are they whom I have taken out 
from the land of Egypt (Lev. 25:55). 

Th is then would be God's exhorta¬ 
tion to the second generation. Do not 
subvert the purpose of the laws of the 
Torah by treating them as your laws. 
Keep them because they are My decrees 
and My ordinances (u. 19). 

21. CP33H ’5 nan — But the children 
rebelled against Me. 

These are the ones who cleaved to the 
Baal Pe'or (Metzudas David). (See 
Numbers 25:1-9) [and see further in 
comm . to v. 23]. 

22. , H’ JiK •’nawni — Yet / refrained [lit. 
7 held back My hand 'J from doing so. 

The Targum in line with his constant 
concern to eliminate any anthropo¬ 
morphism, translates: And I held back 
the striking of My strength. [We find 
the same idiom above in 18:17, and 
there Targum takes nj literally.] 
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23. n 1 nN TIKIW — / swore [lit. 7 raised 

■ T T T L 

My hand^ 

Rashi and Radak identify the oath in 
this verse with the passage in Deut. 
4:25, which foretells that they would 
speedily lose the Land when they suc¬ 
cumbed to the idol worship of Canaan. 
It is significant that the passage closes 
with the sentence: And you shall search 
from there for HASHEM, your God, and 
you will find, when you search with all 
your heart and with all your soul ... 
because HASHEM your God is a 
merciful God (ibid. v. 29,31). 

Thus in the very passage in which the 
inevitable exile was predicted, the 
return and reconciliation with God are 
mentioned. 

Th is then is the answer to the Elders 
in v. 1 (see comm.) There is no question 
of a selling in your situation. When a 


Kohen sells his slave, no ties remain 
between them and the slave can certain¬ 
ly no longer eat the priestly tithe. Your 
exile, far from being a break in the ties 
which bind you to God, has been part of 
your destiny from the first dawn of 
nationhood, and is only a step along the 
path which leads to the ultimate fulfill¬ 
ment of God s purpose. 

DriN — To scatter them 

among the nations. 

In v. 21 (see comm.) we learned that 
the rebellion of the second generation 
was their cleaving to the Ba'al Pe'or and 
as our verse makes clear that sin 
guaranteed an eventual exile from the 
Land of Israel. 111 

24. ibbn ' rixi — And My 

Sabbaths they desecrated. 

See comm, on u.13 which discusses 


1. To better understand the nature of this rebellion, we quote from Sanhedrin 64a: There was 
a gentile woman who was exceedingly ill. She swore that if she recovered she would serve 
every idol in the world. She recovered and did as she had sworn. When she came to the Pe'or 
she asked the priests: How does one serve this idol. They said to her: One eats beets and 
drinks strong wine and evacuates in front of it. So she said: It were better that I should become 
sick once more and not serve an idol in this way. But you Israel are different: [in connection 
with the Pe'or] it says onnyin, those that cleave [but in connection with God it says] You who 
are joined to Hashes/ l your God (Deut. 4:4) [being 'joined' implies a lesser relationship than 
cleaving .] 

Thus the service of the Pe'or, which involved such disgusting acts that even a heathen 
woman was revolted by them, exerted a magnetic attraction which, in a sense, was stronger 
than their ties to God. 

Today we have no understanding for this terrible urge to worship idols; we live in a time 
when this inn ny, evil inclination has been taken away from us. [See footnote to 2:3], But ap¬ 
parently for the generation of the ynKn ’to, those who entered the land, the drive was so 
strong that they were willing to sacrifice their high attainments of holiness on its altars. 

A people so strongly oriented towards idol worship would not be able to withstand the con¬ 
stant pressures to conform, to which they would be exposed in Eretz Yisrael, and the ultimate 
exile became a foregone conclusion. 
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XX 23 Also, I swore to them in the Wilderness to scat- 

23-26 ter them among the nations and to disperse them 
among the lands , 24 because My ordinances they did 
not perform , and My decrees they spurned , and My 
Sabbaths they desecrated, and after the idols of their 
fathers were their eyes. 25 So I too gave them decrees 
which were not good , and ordinances through which 
they could not live. 26 And I defiled them through 
their own gifts, when causing each firstborn to pass; 


the desecration of the Sabbaths men¬ 
tioned in this verse. 

25. nulu kS cppn onS ■>nn: mi — 

So / too gave them decrees which are 
not good. 

I gave them into the hands of their 
evil inclination, that they might stumble 
through their sins.' (Rashi based on 
Targum). Thus it was not God who 
gave them bad laws , but their own im¬ 
pulses which mastered them and laid 
down boundaries within which they 
were forced to act. 

Rashi avoids the problem of how God 
could cause a person to sin by explaining that 
God gave them into the hands of the evil in¬ 
clination , from which the sins then followed 
as a matter of course. This seems to go 
further than Rambam in Hilchos Teshuvah 
6:3, who says only that sometimes justice 
will demand that a sinner be prevented from 
repenting his sins, thereby leaving himself 
open to punishment. Rambam stops short of 
saying that God would deliver a person into 
the hands of his evil inclination. 

Radak (borne out by Midrash Tan- 
chuma, Mishpatim 3) explains that as a 
result of rebelling against God, Israel 
would be subjugated by foreign con- 
querers who would impose decrees 
which would not be good, and or¬ 
dinances which would not lead to life; 


in contrast to God's laws, which they 
had rejected. 

Thus the bad laws can be said to come 
from God, since it is He who allowed 
Israel to be conquered by the alien na¬ 
tions. (See comm, on next verse). 

26. Drmnnn ornK kkjuki — And / 

T “ T 

defiled them through their own gifts. 

The gifts are the firstborn sons 
whom I commanded Israel to sanctify to 
Me (Exod. 13:2). I gave these gifts into 
the hands of their evil inclination to 
cause them to pass to the Molech, the 
idol whose service entailed child 
sacrifice through fire (Lev. 18:21). 
These are the laws which are not good 
(Rashi). 

Rashi sees our verse as an example of 
the □ 1 3lu kS □ 1 pn of the previous verse. 
Left to their own impulses, the people 
degraded the command of sanctifying 
the firstborn, into a superstitious rite 
designed to placate some morally blind, 
grasping natural force — from whom, so 
the thinking went, one could win favors 
by catering to its lusts (see Hirsch 
comm, on Lev. 18:21). [1) 

Drn “iud bs “inyna — When causing 
each firstborn to pass. 

The root “Dy in the b^ysn, the 


1. That this particularly dreadful distortion of one of the Torah's holy commands was chosen 
as an example of bad laws is no coincidence. 

The opening words of our verse are an echo of the passage (Vayikra 20:3) which condemns 
a person who gives his son to the Molech because in doing so Dtp n« bbnbi 'unpn nt< Kntp 
He defiles My Sanctuary, and desecrates My holy Name. Now the sanctuary mentioned 
in this verse cannot mean the Holy Temple, since the service of the Molech did not take place 
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causative is used in the Torah, both 
when discussing the command to sanc¬ 
tify the first born (Exod. 13:12), and in 
connection with giving one s son to the 
Molech (Leviticus 18:21). 

In both cases the word could have the 
same meaning: the passing from one 
state to another (Jbn Ezra). In the 
former case the meaning would be that 
we are commanded to sanctify our first 
born, by passing him from a neutral 


state into a state of holiness. In the latter 
case it refers to making one's child into 
an abomination. 

However Rashi (based on Midra- 
shim) translates rn^yrn in Exod. as 
separate', and in Leviticus he explains 
that mnynb refers to the 'passing 
through' the fire which was the service 
of the Molech. 

Rashi on our verse-takes Tpyro in 
this latter sense. Radak, however, ex¬ 


in the Temple and had no connection to it. Because of this Rashi explains that it is Knesses 
Israel which is described here as the 'sanctuary' of God. Knesses Israel will become unclean if 
one of its members delivers his son to the Molech. 

Ramban raises the question: How can the nation become unclean because of the acts of a 
single man? He explains this with reference to the dictum (Berachos 35b) that if a person uses 
something from this world without reciting the required blessing, he is stealing from Knesses 
Israel. The explanation for this is ... because [God's] purpose in creating the world was that 
people should have opportunities to bless His great Name for it is this which gives the world 
meaning. If not [if people do not make the blessing] He, with His holy Name will rise and the 
Divine Presence will disappear from Israel. Now certainly if he takes the fruit and gives it over 
to the Molech! ... 

The Divine Presence is with us only to the degree that we recognize its closeness. We do this 
by seeing every gift which Hashem gives us as presenting us with the opportunity of blessing 
and thanking Him. If we choose to ignore this, and enjoy our possessions without a blessing 
and certainly when we offer them up to propitiate the Molech — the very antithesis of holiness 
— then the Divine Presence leaves us, and we remain Kt?p, unclean. 

This is the meaning of the desolation' mentioned in our verse. When we cause our children 
to pass to the Molech, leaving ourselves 'defiled' and bereft of the Divine Presence, then we 
are truly desolate. 

But this desolation will lead to the recognition that / am Hashem, and thus it carries within 
itself the seeds of salvation. 

According to Radak in v. 25 (see comm.), we can now see the two verses as complementing 
each other. The rebellion of Israel causes the desolation which comes from the departure of the 
Divine Presence, leaving them open to conquest by foreign armies who will impose evil, 
death-dealing laws. 
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XX that l may lay them desolate , in order that they 
27-28 should know that I am HASHEM." 

27 Therefore , speak to the Family of Israel Ben 
Adam, and say to them: "Thus says my Lord 
HaSHEM/ElOHIM: Even this: your fathers blas¬ 
phemed Me by betraying Me with treachery. 20 
But I brought them to the Land which I had sworn to 
give them; and they saw every high hill and every 
thick tree, and they slaughtered there their sacrifices , 
and they offered there the provocation of their offer¬ 
ings , placed there their savor of satisfaction , and 


plains the word in the same way as Ibn 
Ezra: The sin consists of taking the 
child out of the sanctity of God and pas¬ 
sing him into the purview of the 
Molech. 

We translate when causing ...to pass 
to accomodate both opinions. 

27. bjotoP m3 “i3i — Speak to the 
Family of Israel 

At this point the answer to the Elders 
of Israel (see comm. v. 1) has been com¬ 
pleted. It has been fully explained why 
God refuses to make Himself accessible 
to them (v. 3). The prophet now turns to 
the entire Family of Israel (Harav 
Breuer). 

nNT liy — Even this [lit. 'also ibis'] 

What follows is even worse than the 
evils recounted up to now (Rashi). 

D^nlDN TiiK iDfi — Your fathers 
blasphemed Me. 

The term indicates a blasphe¬ 
mous denial of God's power to control 
events. That this is its definition is evi¬ 
dent from II Kings 19:6-22 with 
reference to the declarations of San- 
cheriv s messengers that God was 
powerless to save Jerusalem from the at¬ 
tacks of the Assyrian army (Hirsch, 
Num. 15:30). 

The Land of Israel is of such a nature 
that the thoughts of its inhabitants 
should be constantly turned towards 


God (Deut. 11:10 and Ramban ibid.). It 
was the Land which God had chosen to 
be His portion under His direct control, 
as opposed to all other lands which were 
governed through intermediaries 
(Ramban; Lev. 18:25). [See comm, to 7 ;. 
6). But by using every hill and every 
tree in the Land for idol worship (u. 28), 
they subverted its unique character and 
God's relationship to it, degrading Him 
in their minds to the level of the idols of 
the neighboring nations. 

This* cpTU, blasphemy, is even worse 
than the worship of the Molech men¬ 
tioned in v. 26. It constitutes the mis¬ 
reading of the very essence of their be¬ 
ing. 

byn ’3 Dbyn3 — By betraying Me with 
treachery. 

The particular disloyalty connoted by 
the verb byn in Tanach, is an act where¬ 
by something is treacherously used for a 
purpose other than that for which it was 
meant. (Thus the adultery of a married 
woman [Num. 5:12], or the use of 
sacred property for secular purposes 
[Leu. 5:15]). Using God's own Land for 
idolatrous purposes, is an act of nb’yip 
(Harav Breuer). 

28. omnirra irn — [Their offerings 
which would provide] their savor of 
satisfaction. 

Based on Rashi (Lev. 1:9). 
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29. nnan nn — What is this Bamah? 

» T « T 

The word npa connotes height. 
However its usage as a description of an 
altar was based not on its physical 
height, but on its function of attracting 
the nbyn b\y u/k, the heavenly fire 
(Abarbanel and Metzudas Zion); or of 
stimulating the worshiper to elevate 
himself spiritually to the service of God. 

God asks the people: By what right 
do you give the name Bamah to the 
altars which you erected for the purpose 
of idol worship? Certainly no spiritual 
heights are attained by the people who 
prostrate themselves there, and no 
heavenly fires descend upon them. 

□itf □’’ion DJiK myK — To which it is 
[only] you who come? 

Only you come there, not God Who 
promised (Exod. 20:21) to 'come' to an 
altar erected in His Name (Harav 
Breuer). 

n?n ovn ny nna nnu; Kipn — Yef if was 
called Bamah until this day. 

The people were not ashamed of this 
distortion, and continued calling their 
altars Bamah. 


31. Dab unix dk ... ti — j4s / live 

V T ' » • T ” 

... / will not make Myself accessible to 
you. 

In v. 3 God refused to make Himself 
accessible to the Elders of Israel who 
had come to seek an answer' from Him. 
In this verse, the rejection is expanded 
to include the entire Family of Israel (see 
comm. v. 27). 

It is, of course, inconceivable that 
such a rejection should be permanent. 
[See footnote to v. 9], Indeed in 36:37 
Yechezkel himself recorded God's com¬ 
forting reversal: Thus said my Lord 
HASHEM / ELOHIM: Furthermore l will 
make Myself accessible to the family of 
Israel. Midrash Tanchuma (Vo'eira 13, 
quoted by Rashi v. 3) quotes this as one 
of the instances where we find that God 
will reverse Himself and not fulfill a 
threatened punishment, saying: I am 
not like a human being who threatens 
evil and then prides himself in doing it.' 

32. Damn by nbym — What enters 
your thoughts. 

This verse and the next, bring to a 
climax the answer to the Elders (see 
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XX poured out there their drink offerings. 29 Then / said 

29-33 to them: What is this Bamah to which it is only you, 

who come? Yet it was called Bamah until this day.' 

30 Therefore, say to the Family of Israel: "Thus 
said my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: In the way of your 
fathers do you defile yourselves?! And after their 
abominations do you go astray?! 31 And in giving 
your gifts, in passing your sons through fire, you 
defile yourselves for your idols to this day; yet / 
should make Myself accessible to you, Family of 
Israel! As I live — the words of my Lord HASHEM/ 
ELOHIM — I will not make Myself accessible to you. 

32 What enters your thoughts — it shall not be! 
What you say: Let us be like the nations, like the 
families of the lands, to serve wood and stone. 33 As / 
live — the words of my Lord HaSHEM/ElOHIM — 


comm. v. 1 ). What is said here is the 
logical conclusion of everything that 
went before. Israel has a destiny (us. 5 
and 6) which binds it permanently to 
God (footnote v. 9). Far from breaking 
this relationship, ihe exile to which they 
were now exposed, is an integral part in 
allowing God's plans (ibid.) to reach 
their fulfillment (comm. v. 33). It was 
predicted centuries earlier (comm. v. 23) 
and was an inevitable result of their in¬ 
ability to shake themselves loose from 
the spiritual bonds which tied them to 
Egypt even after their physical redemp¬ 
tion (comm. v. 13). 

Therefore, rrnn f<b vn, It [your 
thoughts] shall not be. 


[The verb rpnn t<b is preceded by the 
infinitive vn for emphasis]. 

cmaD rrrn — Let us be like the nations. 

'Let us throw off His yoke from our 
necks, since He has driven us away' 
(Rashi)"' 

pKT yy rnu/b niynKn rnnswipD — Like 
the families of the lands, to serve wood 
and stone. 

The plural form of y\K, land, always 
means countries (Targum). Thus 
nlyiKn nirmtun means people who live 
in other countries. [Rabbi Joseph 
Carlebach in Die Drei Grossen Prophe- 
ten translates 'country-bound' families 
— see comm. v. 10 ]. 


1. In his Ikv'sah di'.M'shichah (Kovetz Ma'amorim Jerusalem 5723), written shortly before 
World War II, Rabbi Hchonon Wasserman traces the thrust towards assimilation which 
engulfed Jewry of his day and whi<h seemed to be so accurately foretold in this passage. He 
writes that the three descriptions of God's anger contained in the next verse: 1) the strong 
hand, 2) the outstretched arm, and 3) the outpoured fury, would surely come about as well. 
Prophetically he points out that there was no way of knowing which of these three stages had 
been reached at the time of his writing, but that surely the immediate future would tell. We are 
witnesses to the poured out fury' which swept him away together with a large part of 
Europe's Jews. 
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33. miu^ yimrn ripirr -ra — W/fh a 
strong hand and an outstretched arm. 

The very same strong hand and out¬ 
stretched arm with which God had 
shown His love for them in Egypt by 
punishing the nation which enslaved 
Israel, will continue to be with them in 
their exile. It is the same loving God 
Who, because of their sins, must now 
deal with them with outpoured fury 
(Harav Breuer). 

That this fury is only an outward ap¬ 
pearance, but that its motivation is 
God's abiding love is expressed 
throughout Yechezkel by the use of the 
Four-Letter Name denoting God's love, 
vocalized to read Elohim, the Name 
denoting God's justice. Harav Breuer 
translates this as: He whose loving 
kindness is revealed through justice. 
[See comm, and footnote to 2:4]. 

Thus the import of this verse is that 
God's plans remain unchanged. 
However, what could have been 
brought about through manifestations 
of His lovingkindness, must now, 
because of Israel's sins, come about 
through the manifestation of His stern 
justice. 

An exhaustive treatment of how God's 
purpose will be brought about either through 
kindness or justice, dependent only on 
Israel's actions, can be found in the opening 
paragraphs of Rabbi Moshe Chaim Luzzato's 
Da’as Tevunos. 

34 38. These five verses are 
interpreted in two different ways. The 
divergent opinions derive from a dis¬ 


agreement concerning the meaning of 
□ ,, Kjyn "lain, the Wilderness of the Na¬ 
tions, in v. 35. Rashi and others translate 
the word naan, desert, literally and hold 
this group of verses to describe the 
gathering-in of the exiles, whose path 
will lead through a wilderness just as it 
did for our fathers in Egypt. 

Abarbanel and others interpret naan 
□■•nyn to be a metaphor for niba, exile, 
and see the passage as a description of 
Israel's Galus experience. 

34. o’Jpyn ]n nan* ’nKyirn — And / 
shall take you out from the nations. 

Rashi leaves this verse unexplained, 
because, according to his understanding 
of v. 35 (see above) it presents no dif¬ 
ficulties. The meaning of naistp man, 
outpoured anger, is obscure in this con¬ 
text, and Metzudas David explains that 
God's fury will be poured onto the na¬ 
tions causing them to drive Israel from 
their lands by force. There is no indica¬ 
tion whether the description refers to 
the return from the Babylonian exile or 
to the ultimate redemption of Israel. 

If the Wilderness of the Nations is a 
metaphor for exile (Abarbanel, Malbim, 
Harav Breuer) the question must be 
asked: from which lands and nations 
will God gather them — to send them 
into exile? Malbim and Harav Breuer 
solve the problem by interpreting this 
verse as looking ahead. The sequence 
must be read as follows: I will ultimate¬ 
ly take you out from the nations ..., but 
first I will bring you into the wilderness 
of the nations. 
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XX with a strong hand and an outstretched arm and with 
34-36 outpoured fury will I rule over you. 

34 And I shall take you out from the nations, and 
gather you from the lands into which you were scat¬ 
tered, with a strong hand and an outstretched arm 
and with outpoured fury. 35 And l will bring you to 
the 'Wilderness of the Nations' and I will wrangle 
with you there, face to face. 36 As I wrangled with 


Abarbanel however, explains that the 
nations' and lands' refer to the original 
countries in which the exiles had settled. 
The meaning then would be: Do not 
think that you can be absorbed by these 
countries and lose your identity in them 
by assimilation. They are only yiK 
□nnun, the land of their sojournings 
(v. 38), not your permanent homes and 
you will have to leave them and wander 
all over the world before you can return 
to your true home. [1) 

[In this context the choice of the verbs 
TiNYim and "’nyspT is perhaps intended 
to provide a sharp contrast with v. 41, 
where these very same verbs denote the 
ultimate gathering in of the exiles.) 

35, "I3“ta — The Wilderness of 

the Nations. 

Rashi identifies this with the desert 
which Israel traversed on its way out of 
Egypt. It is called the Wilderness of the 
Nations because it borders on a number 
of lands (see Rashi, Num. 34:3). How¬ 
ever we do find exile described as a 
wilderness (Hosea 2:16 and Rashi) and 
this justifies the alternate explanation, 
that the Wilderness of Nations is a 
metaphor for the Galus experience 
(Malbim). Just as only the hand of God 
made existence possible in the wilder¬ 
ness where no natural power could have 
sustained their nationhood; so also, 
Israel, scattered among the nations of 


the world could not for a moment have 
survived in defiance of the laws of 
history were it not for God's sustaining 
hand. 

UUi □ 3HN — And I will wrangle 

with you there. 

Metzudas David translates: rDiriN, / 
will argue. However the Hebrew word 
has a stronger connotation than the 
English argue'. It is more in the nature 
of a demonstration of justification (see / 
Sam. 12:7). Radak translates: I will let 
you know your evil deeds. In addition 
to this, Targum translates our verse: / 
will punish. We therefore translate 
wrangle as being closest to the real 
meaning. 

cpjd bn d’jd — Face to face. 

Israel's tragic history in exile was as 
much 'face to face' with God, as their 
triumphant forty years in the 
wilderness. Bereft of every tie which 
could bind a nation together without 
common language or territory, they 
travel the road of Galus in the presence 
of God! God is not indifferent to Jewish 
experience. He smiles and frowns, 
rewards and punishes because Israel's 
spiritual status is vital to His plan of 
creation. Thus, the suffering of Galus is 
no less the product of His hand than the 
caress of constant miracles in the 
wilderness (based on Dr. Y itzchak 
Breuer in Moriah). 


1. Abarbanel explains the whole passage as relating to the situation in Spain, where many 
Jews saw the acceptance — at least outwardly — of another religion as the best way to avoid the 
persecutions of the Inquisition. 
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36. onyn fax aaana ... ’nustya a\yiS5 
— As l wrangled... in the Wilderness of 
the land of Egypt. 

This refers to the people who died in 
the wilderness because their sins 
showed them to be unworthy of enter¬ 
ing Eretz Y Israel. 

37. untyn nnn Dpnx ’Finny m — And l 
will make you pass under the rod. 

Most commentators interpret this as a 
metaphor for counting, in the same 
sense as it is used in Lev. 27:32. 

[The sheep pass single-file under the 
shepherd's crook in order that he may 
count them and separate the tenth one 
as a tithe. Interpreted thus, this 'pass¬ 
ing' is a prelude to the 'separation' of 
the next verse.] 

Rashi, however, explains: 'So that 
you should be submitted to My chastise¬ 
ment.' This accords with the usual con¬ 
notation of the word uau/, rod , as sym¬ 
bol izing a means of punishment (see 
Prov. 22:15). 

[Rash/ may have ignored the similarity of 
the idiom to that used in Leviticus because 
here the ^yan, the causative ornaym will 
cause to pass) is used, instead of the Kal. 


In this sense it is possible that the expres¬ 
sion maayrn is used intentionally to remind 
the people of the sins which had caused these 
punishments Dna aup Sa mayna, when caus¬ 
ing each first born to pass ( v. 26). Because 
you passed' your children to the Molech, I 
will 'pass' you under the rod of My punish¬ 
ment.] 

nnnri rnottn — Into the bond of the 
covenant. 

This is the only place in Scripture 
where the word mbn is used. Rashi 

T 

translates it in the sense that it is used in 
Rabbinic literature — a giving over, i.e., 
the transmission of the covenant from 
generation to generation. Radak how¬ 
ever traces it to the root “iox, to tie and 

- t 

reads it as though the word were 
rnuxn, a bond. 

38. con ’jinni — And (l will) separate 
from among you. 

Whether this 'separation' will come 
about by means of some final testing in 
a future wilderness (Rashi); or in the 
crucible of the Galus (Abarbanel ), the 
rebels and the sinners will be weeded 
out and not be permitted to make a 
breach in bsiur n 1 ^ bn, the whole Fami- 

T T 
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XX your fathers in the Wilderness of the land of Egypt so 
37-40 / will wrangle with you — the words of my Lord 

HaSHEM/ElOHIM — 37 and I will make you pass un¬ 
der the rod, and bring you into the bond of the cove¬ 
nant, 38 and separate from among you those who rebel 
and those who transgress against Me; from the land 
of their sojourning will I take them out but to the soil 
of Israel none shall come. Then shall you know that l 
am HASHEM. 

39 And you, Family of Israel, thus said my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM: Each of you, go serve his idols — 
since you do not listen to Me. But My holy Name, 
desecrate no longer with your gifts and your idols. 

40 But on My holy mountain, on the mountain of 
the height of Israel — the words of my Lord 


ly of Israel (p. 40) who are destined to 
serve God and be worthy of His good 
will (ibid.). 

KlT> Kb — None shall come. 

▼ 

The singular form, KiD’ is used in¬ 
stead of the plural IK which would 
have better fit the syntax of the verse. 
The usage indicates that not a single one 
of the rebels or sinners'will come to the 
Land of Israel (Harav Brewer). 

39. nny ‘nb vbibi upk — Each of you 
go serve his idols. 

Rashi comments that there is less 
Dtt/rr blbn, desecration of God's Name, 
if you serve idols exclusively, and do 
not continue to serve God at the same 
time. The people had increased their af¬ 
front to God by sacrificing to the 
Molech their first-born sons, those very 
children who had been sanctified to 
God. 

Abarbanel (based on Radak) reads 
this passage as a warning couched in a 
challenge: Go and serve your idols and 
see what will happen to you! The next 
part of the verse is then explained as 


though the vavs were eliminated: 
du; riK[i] '•bK □’’yniu/ □ dpk dk nni<[i] 
Tiy ibbnn Kb ’unp — If you do not 
listen to Me [you will not have the op¬ 
portunity] of further desecrating My 
Name, because you will not be among 
those (p. 40) who will eventually serve 
Me in the Land of Israel. 

40. o — But (Metzudas David). 

The harshness of God s rejection in 
the previous verse is tempered by the 
vision of the ultimate return to the Land 
of Israel. The rule imposed with out¬ 
poured fury (p. 33) becomes a rule of 
love. The Tetragrammaton, the Name 
representing God's mercy, will shine 
forth unobscured by the vocalization 
which hid it in a cloak of uncompromis¬ 
ing justice (see comm. v. 33): And you 
shall know that I am Hashem (v. 42). 

biOtt/ 1 Dim im — On the mountain of 
the height of Israel. 

The Temple Mount is higher than the 
rest of Eretz Yisrael, and Eretz Yisrael is 
higher than the rest of the world 
(Radak). 
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In Isaiah (2:3) the height of the Tem¬ 
ple Mount is described as a point 
towards which the nations of the world 
will flock saying: 'Let us go and climb to 
the Mountain of HASHEM, to the House 
of Jacob's God that He may teach us of 
His ways, and that we may walk in His 
paths.' 

Thus the implication here is that the 
Dli/n te/iap, the sanctification of God's 
Name, the ultimate point towards which 
the flow of history is directed (see 
Introduction to this chapter), will come 
about in the end of days. 

□ten ... Dttf ... Dttf — There. 

T T T 

The constant repetition of this word 
highlights the contrast with v. 28 where 
it was also used repetitively in order to 
put into sharp relief the staggering 
implication of just where the offerings 
were being brought (Harav Breuer). 

.aba Staty 1 rva ba — All the Family of 
Israel, all of it. 

This repetition [ba and nba] is to 
emphasize that all their tribes (i.e. in¬ 
cluding the ten lost tribes) are included 
in this prophecy (Ramban, Sefer 
Hag'euiah, Sha'ar I). 

[See 37:15-28, and comm, and foot¬ 
note to 11:151. 

Radak explains the emphasis as a 
contrast to v. 35 where the rebels and 
the evil doers are to be weeded out (see 
comm, there), yaKa in the Land, is in 


contrast to □'’EJ/n aaan, the Wilderness 
of the Nations in v. 35-38. Those who 
will come to the Land will remain whole. 
None of them need ever be lost. 

□yatc — / will find pleasure in them. [lit. 
7 will want them']. 

□aTinian — Your Terumos [lit. 'those 
of your possessions which are to be 
lifted up ']. 

This describes some of the gifts 
which every Jew had to give the priest 
from his produce. We follow Hirsch in 
his translation of the Torah who leaves 
this word untranslated for want of an 
exact equivalent in the vernacular. 

n^u/io — The finest [lit. 'the first"]. 

Scripture often uses this word to 
denote quality. (See Exod. 30:23 and 
Shir haShirim 4:14). 

□a^niNU/n — Your gifts. 

This translation follows Metzudas 
David. Rashi renders the word food. In 
either case it describes the sacrifices 
which are the food for the altar. [This is 
in contrast to the perversion of the fra 
nirn, the savor of satisfaction of u. 28.] 

41. narm nya k nm nna — Through 
the savor of satisfaction I will find 
pleasure in you. 

Through the savoring [smell] of the 
nalup, the incense [offered twice daily 
in the Temple service] which provides 
one with satisfaction (Metzudas David). 
Malbim notes that the TYa, the 
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XX HASHEM/ELOHIM — there, all the Family of Israel, 
41-42 all of it, shall serve Me in the Land, there I will find 
pleasure in them, and there I will long for your 
Terumos and the finest of your gifts from all your 
holy things. 41 Through the savor of satisfaction I 
will find pleasure in you; when I bring you forth 
from the nations and gather you from the lands in 
which you were scattered. And I will be hallowed 
through you in the eyes of the nations. 42 And you 
will know that I am HASHEM when I bring you to the 
soil of Israel, to the Land which I swore to give it to 


finding of pleasure is in you, in the peo¬ 
ple, not in the sacrifices. 

In the previous verse we saw that a 
purposeful repetition of the word Dtp, 
there, was used to serve as a contrast to 
v. 28. It is probable that the rtrpj rrn, 
the savor of satisfaction mentioned here 
is also to stress how on My holy moun¬ 
tain [in contrast to the perversion of 
nrpj nn of v. 28] the sacrificial service 
will once more find pleasure in God's 
eyes. 

It is also possible that this expression 
is used, with Lev. 26:31 in mind. There, 
Israel was told that once the Temple was 
destroyed, God would no longer find 
pleasure in sacrifices [Ibn Ezra, ibid.] 
The verse reads: nan'mi nna n i_ w nS, / 
shall not find pleasure in the savor of 
satisfaction [which you bring]. The 
return to the Temple Mount will in¬ 
augurate a time when God will once 
more find pleasure in their service. 

□•nan -»pyb nga ’ntyipj) — And / will be 
hallowed through you in the eyes of the 
nations. 

They will see in your good deeds My 
strength and ability and providence 
(Malbim). The Sages teach that tP'iT’j? 
□tpn, the sanctification of God s Name 
is brought about by our good deeds 
(Yoma 86a). 


However the formulation ... a tPTpj 
in Yechezkel, usually means that God s 
Name will be hallowed through His 
deeds (see 28:22, also Rashi, Bamidbar 
20:13). Thus the meaning would be that 
God s name will be hallowed when the 
nations of the world see the ingathering 
of the exiles (see Rashi 36:23). 

At this point history will have run its 
course. God s forbearance ( v. 9, 14, 22) 
in order to avoid a Dtpn bibn, a desecra¬ 
tion of His Name, will have borne fruit 
and the Galus experience will fall into 
perspective — a dream ( Ps. 126:1) with 
no reality of its own. 

This thought pervades Yechezkels 
prophecy (28:25, 36:23), and with it he 
concludes his teachings (39:27-29) 
before embarking on the vision of the 
third and final Holy Temple. 

42. ti ’DN ’D □riVT’) — And you will 
know that / am HASHEM. 

Almighty God takes pleasure in His 
creatures only to the extent that man 
knows and praises his Maker (Ramban, 
Exod. 13:16). The knowledge of God is 
the purpose of creation, and will be 
achieved with the return to Eretz 
Y Israel. 

-rr ’JK — That I am HASHEM. 

[See comm. v. 40]. 
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43. nnupji ... nyj nn-qn — And you 
shall remember there ... and you shall 
loathe yourselves. 

Verse 40, 02nK uut there / will find 
pleasure in them as well as countless 
other parts of Yechezkel, leaves no 
doubt about the love of God for His 
people in the Messianic era. Thus this 
verse and similar passages in Ch.36, 
should not be interpreted as implying a 
grudging attitude on the part of God. 

Rather the constant admonition that 
they remember their wickedness, must 
be understood as a part of the repen¬ 
tance, which .ccording to the Sages 


(Sanhedrin 97 b) is a precondition to the 
ultimate redemption. 

As taught by Rabbeinu Yonah 
[Sha'arei Teshuva, (Sha'ar I) Ikarim 1, 
3, and 6], integral parts of repentance 
are: rtcnn, regret, ]ir, anguish, and 
nun“i, shame. Under the heading of 
shame 7 he quotes Yechezkel 16:63, a 
passage similar to ours, thereby in¬ 
dicating the context in which it must be 
understood. 

Knesses Israel, in Messianic times, 
will be a nation of nrmtfn '•by?, sinners 
returned to God. 
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XX your fathers. 

43-44 43 And you shall remember there your ways and all 

your deeds by which you became defiled ; and you 
shall loathe yourselves in your own sight for all your 
evils which you have done. 44 Then shall you know 
that I am HASHEM, when I do with you for My 
Name's sake; not in accord with your evil ways and 
your corrupt deeds, O Family of Israel The words of 
my Lord HasHEM/ElOHIM. " ' 


DD'JEO □nup:! — And you shall loathe 
yourselves. 

[See comm, to 6:9]. 

44. *rt “OK “0 Driirm — Then shall you 
know that / am HASHEM. 

Who can be trusted to fulfill His 
promise (Metzudas David). 

The Four-Letter Name is the one by 
which God reveals Himself as 
trustworthy in the fulfillment of His 
promise. (See Rashi, Exod. 6:3. See also 
Harav Yitzchok Hutner, Pachad 
Yitzchak, Sha'ar Yerach Ha'Eisonim 


8:5 and 6, for an elaboration of this con¬ 
cept). 

When the final redemption will have 
come, Israel will recognize that its whole 
history is no more than a fulfillment of 
the destiny which God had mapped out 
for them in the dawn of their history. 

]ynS — For My Name's sake. 

For the honor of My Name (Metzu¬ 
das David). 

A final repetition of the leitmotiv of 
this chapter. All history is no more than 
the revelation of God's Glory. [See 
footnote to v. 9]. 
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APPENDIX I 

The House of Yoshiyahu 


The Identity of Zidkiyahu 

We identify Zidkiyahu as a son of 
Yoshiyahu, and brother of Yehoachaz 
and Yehoyakim in accordance with 
Horios lib, and Kerisus 5b. Although 
the Sages (ibid.) offer solutions to some 
of the problems posed by this identifica¬ 
tion, certain difficulties remain un¬ 
answered. Many commentators suggest 
identifications which, to a greater or les¬ 
ser degree, differ from tne Talmudic 
tradition. [See Radak to II Kings 23:30 
for Ibn Ezra's and his own iaeas, and 
Abarbanel to II Kings 24.] 

We shall attempt to trace the thinking 
of the Sages, and to remove the seeming 
difficulties. 

That King Zidkiyahu was a son of 
Yoshiyahu and not of Yehoyachin 
(whom he succeeded, and who, in fact 
did have a son, named Zidkiyahu — see 
I Chron. 3:16) is based on II Kings 
24:17, where Zidkiyahu is called a ill, 
an uncle, of Yehoyachin. It is thus es¬ 
tablished that he was Yoshiyahu's son. 

[However, Abarbanel ad. loc, suggests that 
the correct translation may be 'a friend' (as 
ill is always translated in Shir haShirim) i.e., 
Nebuchadnezzar appointed his (Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar's) friend Zidkiyahu king.] 

We thus have the following sequence 
for the last four kings of Judah: 

1. Yehoachaz, son of Yoshiyahy (II 
Kings 23:30) 

2. Yehoyakim, son of Yoshiyahu 
(23:34) 

3. Yehoyachin, son of Yehoyakim 
and grandson of Yoshiyahu (24:6) 

4. Zidkiyahu, uncle of Yehoyachin 
and son of Yoshiyahu (24:17). 

The Unknown Shalum 

A problem arises out of Jeremiah's 
prophecy (Jeremiah 22) in which he ad¬ 
dresses three kings. The first is 'Shalum 
the son of Yoshiyahu ... who rules in 
the place of Yoshiyahu, his father' (v. 
11 ). The second is Yehoyakim (v. 18), 


and the third is Knoyahu (an obvious 
variant of Yehoyachin) (v. 24). Who is 
this Shalum of whom no mention is 
made in the book of Kings? The Sages 
(Horios loc. cit.) seem to address 
themselves to this problem in their in¬ 
terpretation to I Chronicles 3:15. That 
verse reads: And the sons of 
Yoshiyahu: the first born, Yochanan; 
the second, Yehoyakim; the third 
Zidkiyahu; the fourth Shalum: 

Rabbi Yochanan taught: Yochanan is 
identical to Yehoachaz. He is called 
liDnn, the first born because he was the 
first to rule although he wafe, in fact 
ounger than Yehoyakim [as evidenced 
y II Kings 23:31 and 36]. Zidkiyahu 
and Shalum are one and the same 
person. He is described as both the third 
and the fourth son because although he 
was the third of Yoshiyahu's sons, he 
was the fourth king after his father 
(since Yehoyachin the grandson of 
Yoshiyahu preceded him as king). 
Zidkiyahu is called Shalum either 
because he was perfect in his deeds' 
[mbtt/ perfect] or, because 'the 

Davidic monarchy ceased in his days' 
[m t 7tt/=Db^/, completed.] 

It would thus appear that the Shalum 
of Jeremiah 22, is, in fact, Zidkiyahu. 

On the surface this seems to be the 
Talmudic tradition. However it leaves 
several problems: 

1. It is at variance with the simple 
meaning of the verse in Chronicles. 

2. Tne verse in Jeremiah 22:11: 
'Shalum, the son of Yoshiyahu ... who 
rules in the place of Yoshiyahu, his 
father,' implies that Shalum succeeded 
Yoshiyahu immediately after the latter's 
death. Surely this would equate Shalum 
with Yehoachaz, not with Zidkiyahu. 

[If Shalum can be identified with Yehoa¬ 
chaz, then the sequence in the chapter would 
be eminently logical. The kings would be ad¬ 
dressed in chronological sequence of their 
reigns: first Yehoachaz, then Yehoyakim, 
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then Yehoyachin. But if Shalum is Zidkiya- 
hu then he is mentioned out of order ] 

3 . In II Chronicles 36:10, Zidkiyahu 
seems to be described as a brother of 
Yehoyachin rather than an uncle. (But 
see Pseudo-Rashi and Metzudas David 
ad. loc.). 

Two Identities 

We suggest that the Shalum of 
Jeremiah is, in fact, Yehoachaz. (But see 
Rashi and Metzudas David ad. loc.). 
Rabbi Yochanan's identification of 
Shalum with Zidkiyahu refers only to 
the Shalum mentioned in Chronicles. 

According to Vayikrah Rahbah 1:3, 
Chronicles occupies a unique place in 
Scripture. Whereas in the rest of Scrip¬ 
ture, num, the Aggadaic exegesis, may 
never displace the simple meaning 
(iUlttte ‘•■nn NYV topn pN), Chronicles 
has no simple meaning in the usual 
sense of the word. The exegesis is 
always preeminent. [See Rabbi Zvi 
Hirsch Chayes, in Mavoh Hatalmud 
Ch. 22 for an analysis and elaboration 
of this concept.] Because of this rule, we 
need not be surprised to find an in¬ 
terpretation which cannot be justified 
according to normal interpretational 
usage. 

The sequence in which the 'four' sons 
of Yoshiyahu are listed in Chronicles, 
[with Shalum given last] could follow 
either chronological order, or the order 
in which they reigned. Neither of these 
criteria would permit the identification 
of Shalum with Yehoachaz. He was the 
first to reign, and he was older than 
Zidkiyahu. For this reason. Rabbi Yo- 
chanan preferred to identify Yehoa¬ 
chaz with the Yochanan of Chronicles, 
and to assume that the sequence was 
determined by the order in which they 
reigned. 

This, however, would leave Shalum 
unidentified. [He could not be a son 
who never became king, because 
Jeremiah refers to Yehoachaz by the 
name Shalum (see above), and Yoshi¬ 
yahu would not have had two sons with 
the same name.] Because of this dif¬ 
ficulty (and licensed by the special 
character of Chronicles) Rabbi 
Yochanan explains that the Shalum 
mentioned there is not a fourth son at 
all, but that the name is added in order 
to lend an added dimension to the per¬ 


sonality of Zidkiyahu, to indicate either 
his perfect righteousness or the tragic 
end of the Davidic dynasty which oc¬ 
curred in his days. 

Why the Double Identity? 

[It is not impossible that Zidkiyahu is 
pictured as two' people, in order to un¬ 
derline the essential duality of his 
character. Scripture describes him as a 
ytcn, a wicked person (See especially 
(21:30), while the Sages teach that he 
was an entirely righteous man. (See 
Overview ). We must deal with both 
aspects in order to understand all that 
we are taught about this king, and for 
this reason he is projected as two peo¬ 
ple. 

Perhaps he is presented as two' peo¬ 
ple, for another reason. According to II 
Kings 24:17, it was Nebuchadnezzar 
who changed his name to Zidkiyahu. 
According to the Sages (loc. cit.) the 
purpose was to drive home the 
seriousness of the oath of loyalty which 
Nebuchadnezzar had exacted from him 
(see comm, to 17). Thus the name 
Zidkiyahu projects the Babylonian view 
of the king while Shalum teaches his 
significance from the Jewish stand¬ 
point.] 

The Tradition of the Sages 

Finally, II Chronicles 36:10 where 
Zidkiyahu is called Yehoyachin's 
'brother', bears out the Sages' tradition. 
While we do find the word PIN used in 
the wider sense of ' relative' (specifically 
for nephews: Gen. 14:16, 29:12; ana 
Lev. 10:4), it is never used to describe a 
son. If Zidkiyahu the king, was 
Yehoyachin's son (based on / Chroni¬ 
cles 3:16) he would not have been called 
his 'brother'. However, for an uncle the 
term is appropriate. 

For the reader's convenience, we cite 
the Scriptural passages relevant to the 
above discussion: 

II Kings 23:30-36. 

obtyrr into 1 ] nann nn inny ims-m 
mtom n* yntcn oy np.’i irndpQ imapm 
rinn inK imynji inR impnd ’imtyto ]2 
izjbna mt<im ruw u/Sun antpy ja .vhk 
inid du/i T abuttm:? *|bn D"*ttnn nt/Sun 
ppya yin tyyn .ruzibn imnm fi3 bt?mn 
ny-m iniPK’1 .vnriK Vtyy iu/r Sdd mm 
jpm’ abunma *]Sn3 nnn pita nbznzi rbj 
.zini “ozn qpp 133 n*n yiKn by u/ay 
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‘irPUJK 1 p D^p^K nK H33 nyiD “|bnn 
D’jrirp in\y nK no 1 .] y> 3 k innc/K’ nnn 
.uyf nn;i Dn.yn K3n npb iriKin 1 nio 
-ynyn -|k nyipb D 1 pn rr ’ ]ni 3nini ncnni 
u^k nynp ■'D by qD3n nK nnb yi.Kn nK 
oy nK 3 nTn jiki qppn nK W 11 i3iy3 
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/bid. 24:6 

na yajirn ibn 1 ] rnaK Dy □*’pn rp 33iy] 

.vnnn 

■9 — 

Ibid . 24:17 

non rnnn ill nnnn dk b33 ibn "ibxn 

.inpny inty nK 

Jeremiah 22:11 

"ibn m^K 1 p ob\y bK j n idk hd p 
]n k* 2 itpK ipK in’tt/io nnn ibnn iim -1 
.ny Dip 31^2 Kb mn Dipnn 


Ibid. 22:18 

ibn in’iyK’ p O’pjlrp bK ’n inK n3 pb 
Kb nlnK nm nK ’in ib'npp’ Kb niin 1 
.mn nm piK nn ib nso 1 

/bid. 22:24 

p irnp nn 1 dk *0 mn 1 dki ^k n 
D\pn p ’j’D 1 12 b^ Dnin m/in 1 ibn Dppn 1 

•lip.iK 

/ Chronicles 3:15-16 

□"•ppm ntyn pnv* man inpyK’ nai 
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.1:3 npiy U3 nna - ' 

II Cbronic/es 36:9-10 
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irpttw 

YOSHIYAHU 

truci rp 

YEHOACHAZ 


O’P’irp 

YEHOYAKIM 


| pa’irp 

l.Tpny YEHOYACHIN 

ZIDKIYAHU 
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APPENDIX II 

The Jewish Monarchy /A Time Line 


KINGS OF ISRAEL 

SAUL BEN KISH 
ISH BOSHES BEN SAUL 
DAVID BEN JESSE 
SOLOMON BEN DAVID 

KINGS OF JUDAH 

REHOBOAM BEN SOLOMON 
ABIAH BEN REHOBOAM 
ASA BEN ABIAH 
JEHOSHAFAT BEN ASA 
JEHORAM BEN JEHOSHAFAT 
ACHAZIAH BEN JEHORAM 
ATHALIAH mother of ACHAZIAH 
JEHOASH BEN ACHAZIAH 
AMAZIAH BEN JEHOASH 
UZZIAHU (AZARIAH) BEN AMAZIAH 
JOSAM BEN UZZIAHU 
ACHAZ BEN JOSAM 
CHIZKIYAHU BEN ACHAZ 
‘MENASHE BEN CHIZKIYAHU 
‘AMMON BEN MENASHE 
‘YOSHIAHU BEN AMMON 
‘YEHOACHAZ BEN YOSHIAHU 
‘YEHOYAKIM BEN YOSHIAHU 
‘YEHOYACHIM BEN YEHOYAKIM 
‘ZIDKIYAHU BEN YOSHIAHU 


KINGS OF ISRAEL (10 TRIBES) 


JEROBOAM BEN NEBAT 
NADAB BEN JEROBOAM 
BA'SHA BEN ACHIAH 
ELAH BEN BA'SHA 
2IMRI 
AMR) 

AHAB BEN IMRI 
ACHA2IAH BEN AHAB 
YEHORAM BEN AHAB 
YEHU BEN NIMSHI 
YEHOACHAZ BEN YEHU 
YEHOASH BEN YEHOACHAZ 
JEROBOAM BEN YEHOASH 
ZECHARIAH BEN JEROBOAM 
SHALLUM BEN YABESH 
MENACHEM BEN GADI 
PEKACHIAH BEN MENACHEM 
PEKACH BEN REMALIAHU 
HOSHEA BEN ELAH 



* The retgns ol these kings are discussed in "Twilight of Monarchy", page Ixii * * Months * * * Days 
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APPENDIX III 

Suffering of the Zaddik 


The Mercy in Atonement 

In comm, to 4:4 an attempt was made 
to explain how Yechezkel's suffering 
might serve to atone for the sins of his 
people. The thesis was advanced that 
the sight of the Zaddik' s agony, for 
which the people had been the cause, 
might inspire them to true repentance. 

While this may be true, a careful 
analysis of the sources yields a more 
comprehensive picture. 

Sanhedrin 39a relates that a pra, 
heretic, said to Rabbi Abuha: 'Your 
God is a ]3na, prankster, in that he made 
Yechezkel lie on his left side and on his 
right side.' 

The heretic saw the bizarre nature of 
these symbolic acts, as an opportunity 
to mock the Jewish belief in a wise and 
just God. The Talmud continues that 
just then a student came to Rabbi 
Abuha and asked him to explain the 
significance of the law of the 

obligation to let fields lie fallow every 
seven years. Rabbi Abuha said: 'I will 
answer you both together. God com¬ 
manded Israel to let its fields lie fallow 
every seventh year so that they should 
recognize that the earth is His. They did 
not do so and were driven into exile. 
When a country rebels against a mortal 
king, he will kill them all if he is cruel to 
them; if he is merciful he will kill half of 
them; if he is filled with mercy, he will 
cause the great ones among them to suf¬ 
fer. So also the Holy One, blessed be 
He, chastised Yechezkel in order to wipe 
out the sins of Israel.' 

Communal Responsibility 

The idea that the Zaddik suffers in 
lieu of the death of all or part of the 
community, is elaborated upon in Sefer 
Chassidim fed. Meikizei Nirdamim, 


Berlin 1891] 115. The passage begins 
with a discussion of the communal 
responsibility which rests on the entire 
Jewish nation: nn nr crrny Skiup Si, 
All Israel are responsible one for 
another. The sin of one is the sin of all. 
Thus, in his confession on Yom Kippur, 
the High Priest declares, I have sinned 
together with all Israel.' He says this 
whether or not he personally has 
sinned. This is in order that people 
come to feel a sense of love and respon¬ 
sibility for one another and learn to 
rebuke one another. 

The Zaddik as Representative 

Sefer Chassidim then cites Yechez- 
kel's suffering as described in chapter 4, 
remarking: 'For this is [the way] before 
God. When something is decreed and 
they do not repent then punishment 
must come. Now if the zaddik is made 
to suffer, then nn 

rby nuynsn that punishment has been 
borne by him. Evil had been decreed in 
the sinful days of Menashe and 
Yehoyakim, but the people had merely 
been exiled — they had not suffered 
harsh physical punishment. The At¬ 
tribute of Justice (pin nin) argued. 
Why should they be treated so lenient¬ 
ly?' So God said to Yechezkel: Accept 
the suffering upon yourself so that the 
Attribute of Justice should not have a 
legitimate claim, for when he sees the 
suffering of the Zaddik who does not 
deserve to be punished, he will not press 
his claim.' 

Thus, according to Sefer Chassidim, 
God's Attribute of Justice seeks a 
punishment for the entire community, 
but is satisfied when it is meted out only 
to the Zaddik. 
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The Oneness of Israel 

To understand this concept we must 
once more revert to the idea which we 
have discussed throughout the com¬ 
mentary: the essential oneness of Knes- 
ses Israel (see footnotes to 3:18; 9:4; 
14:12; 18:2). While every individual is 
created in the 'image of God' and is in 
himself an JUj? dbiy, a miniature world , 
God s justice can nevertheless address 
Itself to the community of Israel ("nay), 
as a whole. [In the above mentioned 
places we examined this idea as it ap¬ 
plied to the obligation of each individual 
to rebuke evildoers as part of his com¬ 
munal responsibility; to the situation 
where the innocent' are punished 
together with the guilty; to the ability of 
a righteous person to save the entire 
community in his merit; and to the pos¬ 
sibility of a later generation being 
punished for the sins of an earlier one.] 

Shared Guilt 

When the entire community is con¬ 
sidered an indivisible unit, then indeed 
every individual shares guilt for the sins 
of every other one. [See Maharal San¬ 
hedrin loc. cit.: 'Although the Zaddik 
cannot be said to have sinned as an in¬ 
dividual, nevertheless he can be said to 
have sinned as a part of the com¬ 
munity'.] And by the same token the 
suffering of the one, can be seen as a 
suffering of the whole. [See Maharal 
loc. cit.: A merciful king punishes the 
great ones who are the rniy, form , of 
the community, its worthiest part which 


is tantamount to the whole'. See also 
Mesilas Yesharim Ch. 4 who, in discus¬ 
sing the tension between God's Justice 
and His Mercy, mentions the possibility 
of Mercy tempering Justice to the extent 
that a 'partial' payment (i.e. punish¬ 
ment) may be accepted in lieu of the full 
severity of the appropriate chastise¬ 
ment.] 

Thus Yechezkel 'atones' for his peo¬ 
ple, because the communal guilt is as¬ 
suaged by the pain suffered by the com¬ 
munity through one of its indivisible 
components. 

The Seventh Year 

The oneness of Knesses Israel upon 
which these concepts are predicated, ex¬ 
ists only because of its essential 
holiness. It is one' because of its com¬ 
munal 'soul' which forges unity out of 
its many members. The law of the 
Seventh Year is crucial in fostering this 
perception because it teaches that even 
the ground is God's: if even the in¬ 
animate land must express its holiness 
as part of His creation, then surely live 
creatures have an essence of holiness 
(Maharal ad. loc.). A people who had 
forgotten the lessons of the seven year' 
cycle; who had forgotten that the land is 
His, and had seen themselves forsaken 
by God (8:12), would have had no un¬ 
derstanding for this truth. Thus the ex¬ 
planation of the Shemitah law, and that 
of Yechezkel's suffering are essentially 
one, and were combined by Rabbi 
Abuha (see Overview). 
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APPENDIX IV 

Similarities between Leviticus and Ezekiel 


The following list is taken from Rabbi David Zvi Hoffman's commentary to Lev. 
(Vol. II p. 245-6, Hebrew ed. It is a compilation of the expressions of blessing and 
curse which the prophecies of Yechezkel draw from the Admonition of Lev. 26. 


:13 Kip 1 ! 

in nyi mn ’noiym ... yiK3 mbu/ mnn 
,m 131^3 -.3 ,3 yunn oa mwn ;i) yiKn 

.( 3 ’ 
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.( 33 ) nonK nboun nitt/n n’n ... ’nnbu/m 

.(33) D3nnn3 ni< nnnom 
,(H3) oin 03^1/ ’nK3m 

aonnn nK ’mom CG’nno nK ’mnu/m 
.(b) ns’biba nas by 03’iaD nK ’nnn 

nK ’nintym noin D3 i iy nK ’nnn 

.(Kb) oonyipn 
.(n) ’3 ibyn ivjk . Dbyn3 
.(an) jyoi jy 
.0U) iDKnn ’npno dki 
.( ab) nnnu/ cnanK nn’m 
.(u 1 ) D3ty iiKa nK ’nioiyi 
.ob) □n i 3’K nianKO 
.0u) ’nn3 nK D3iDnb 


:bKpTn’ 

]n nyn run ’nou/m mbiy nno onb ’ni 3 i 

.(no .nb) yiKn 

,(H3 ,nb) nu3b noino ioupi 
. 03 ,ib) nu3b onniK by vm 
.(n3 ,nb) i’inn pKi nu3b ioiyi 
.03 ,ib) myo ounn ’mum 
nbio’ ]nn yiKm vis nK miyn yy inn 

.(n, ib) 

.03 ,ib) Dby mun nK nowo 
.03, ib) ono o’loyn i’n D’nbym 
.(13 ,ib) D’nbKb mb n’nK *n nKi 
.(b, ib) nn’nbK ’i uk 
.( b, ib) ’ny nnm 
, 3 ) oniK iu/yi unu; ’uswn nKi iob ’npno 

.(U’ 

.0“U ,ib) ’n’oim ... 03 ’bK mnoi 
.(p ,t>) yiKo.ioyn 3in 
• 13 , 1 b) nou/n ... D3in3 ’unpn nK ’nnn 

.03 

bpu/no onb ib3Ki ... onb nun iou; nan 

.(a 1 ,t») ou ,n) ou , 1 ) 
.(nyi v , 1 ) onyo ipnn 
.0u ,t) (p ,n) ibou/i nyi n’m ... ’nnbun 
.0\r ,i’) nnn3i ... ’mom 
,ab) (p , 1 ’) (p ,n) (a ,i) 3in oo’by K’on nK 

.(3 

nouni oommorn muni oo’nino ’nioKi 
nob .. . nao nK ’nnai . . . 03nnn 

.(n-a 0 ) on’biba 
.0 ,i) naniyn ninom naoinn o’iyn 


.(3 ,p) ’3 byn iiz/k ibyn 
.0 ,v) iym jy 
.(13 , 3 ) iUKn ’mpm 
.(i ,nb) (no ,ab) nnnu/ yiKn nK mnn 
,(K3 ,13) do ,r) (no ,ab) my pKa nouni 

.03 ,ub) d.i’o’k myiKn 
.(u r nnu ,r) inno nK ion 
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APPENDIX V- 

Hebrew Verb Patterns 


Hebrew verb-patterns differ con¬ 
siderably from their English counter¬ 
parts. 

The main characteristic of the 
Hebrew verb is that inflections for 
person (I, you, he, ... ), tense (past, 
present, and future) or voice (passive, 
causative, reflexive, ... ) are indicated by 
the verb s vocalization and by prefixes 
and suffixes appended to the basic, 
three-letter root-word, rather than by 
additional words as is the case in 
English. 

For example, the verb to wash' 
would, in English, be inflected for voice, 
by saying: he was washed (passive); he 
caused someone to be washed 
(causative); he washed himself (reflex¬ 
ive). 

In Hebrew these inflections would be 
accomplished by slight changes in 
vocalization, and by adding different 
prefixes to the root-word ym, to wash. 
Thus: yrna (he was washed — passive); 
y’rnn (he caused someone to be washed 
— causative); and yrnnn (he washed 
himself — reflexive). 

Following, are the names of the seven 
voices of Hebrew grammar. [With the 
exception of bp, the simple form, the 
names of the various voices are formed 


by taking the root-word byD, to act (a 
word which is used to indicate that we 
deal with action-verbs) and changing it 
to accord with the particular voice 
which is being described.] 

1. bp, the simple verb, ynn ~ He 
washed. 

2. by?}, passive of the bp. yrnj — He 
was washed. 

3. by?, intensification of the bp. yn? — 
He cleansed (in the sense that he washed 
very thoroughly). 

4. bys, passive of the by?. yrn — He 
was cleansed. 

5. b’y?n, causative, yrnn — He bathed 
[someone] (i.e., he caused another to be 
washed). 

6. bysn, passive of b^ypn. ynnn — He 
was bathed. 

7. bypnn, reflexive. yrnnn — He 
washed himself. 

There are, of course, many variations 
depending on tense, spelling and other 
factors. The above illustrations, 
however, serve to give a very basic un¬ 
derstanding of the patterns which are 
referred to in the course of the commen¬ 
tary*. 


ynm rnsn nn wh 
D>nnn *ppnn mnb 
p nvo '.*i ia loro o”n "> 
n"bun mu "n om -jDnu 

mnNin minu rmnN^ >n Dnu run 

n 3 3 3 n 
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XXI 

I his chapter contains a number of prophecies concerning the sword of Nebu- 
**■ chadnezzar. We see it burnished and sharpened in preparation for the slaughter 
and are shown the final havoc which it will wreak in Jerusalem. We are even per¬ 
mitted a glimpse of Nebuchadnezzar as he practices the magic rites which are to 
help him lay his plans for the war. 

The stage for the true understanding of these events is set in the first of the 
prophecies (vs. 1-12) and particularly in v. 8: And say to Israel s soil: Thus says 
HASHEM: Behold! I am against you. I shall draw My sword from its scabbard and 
cut off from among you righteous and wicked alike. It is not really Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar's sword at all. He is no more than a tool in Cod's hand (see footnote 4:3; comm. 
14:17; Habbakuk 1:12), and the sword which he wields is God's sword (30:24). His 
path to Jerusalem had been mapped out for him long before he stood at the cross¬ 
roads (v. 26) attempting to divine his future (see Ramban, Exodus 14:4). 

We do not know for certain why this particular series of prophecies follows im¬ 
mediately upon the last chapter. Perhaps the reference to God's outstretched arm 
(20:33) created the association with the sword (based on Sifri to Deut. 26:8, quoted 
in the HaggadahJ, which is then expanded in our chapter. Perhaps there is a more 
direct and fundamental connection. The lesson which the elders of Israel had been 
taught in chapter 20 was that the impending conquest and destruction were not the 
result of chance circumstances, but had always been an integral part of God's plan 
for His people. The natural outgrowth of this lesson is the understanding that the 
mighty Nebuchadnezzar is no more than a puppet whom God uses for the 
furtherance of His design. 


1“4. Jerusalem is compared to a forest 
in which God will kindle an all- 
consuming fire. The forest will be total¬ 
ly destroyed, everything in its vicinity 
singed, and God s punishing fury uni¬ 
versally recognized. 

2 , ~ Set your face. 

This idiom, which seems to be syn¬ 
onymous with qun and loin, prophesy 
(see Targum who renders accept pro¬ 
phecy) is unique to Yechezkel. No other 
prophet is ever charged to prophesy 
with these words, but in the Book of 
Ezekiel they occur nine times (6:2; 
13:17; 21:2; 21:7; 25:2; 28:21; 29:2; 
35:2; 38:2). 

It is not easy to define the exact 
meaning of this idiom since it occurs 
rarely in Scripture, and then usually in a 
completely different context. Thus 
Genesis 31:21 which tells that Jacob set 
his face towards Mount Gilead, will not 
help since the meaning there is obvious¬ 


ly that he turned to travel in that direc¬ 
tion. 

A comparison can be found in 
Jeremiah 21:10, where God says for I 
have set My face against this city for 
evil but not for good. Rashi there (fol¬ 
lowing Targum) translates ...My anger 
[but see comm. 14:8]. The word 
face, can have this meaning since 
emotions are reflected in the face (see 
Radak, Metzudos 14:8). The idiom 
would then convey an angry prophecy. 

The word D’Jp, face, is used oc¬ 
casionally as a synonym for the person 
himself. (See Ibn Ezra, Exodus 33:14). 
This is true not only when the subject is 
God (as in Exodus 33:14), but also when 
a human is meant (see II Samuel 17:11). 
Thus the idiom ^’>39 would mean 
that the prophet is to concentrate his en¬ 
tire being upon the object of his 
prophecy. 

This might explain why only Ye¬ 
chezkel was charged with this particular 


^xpirr [342] 



21 'Y'he word of HaSHEM came to me saying. 1 Ben 
1-2 Adam, set your face in the direction of the south 

and let your words flow southward; prophesy 


mode of address. He, more than any 
other prophet, became completely iden¬ 
tified with his prophecy (see Overview 
p. xviii ff.; comm. 2:8, 12:6) and he, 
particularly, was the man whose whole 
essence was involved in his prophetic 
task. 

3i3...DiTi...n3n , 'n — South. 

T * T 

All three expressions denote south. 

Daas Sofrim quotes Tosafos to Bava 
Metzia 60b which states the preference 
of Scripture for using diverse expres¬ 
sions where possible in order to beautify 
the language. 

For the etymology of pp’n, Radak in 
Sefer HaShorashim offers the root \n 1 
which indicates the right-hand side. The 
south lies to the right of someone facing 
east. (See comm. 4:4). For 313, Sefer 
HaShorashim suggests the root 313, 
meaning parched or unsettled. The 
southern part of Eretz Yisrael is warmer 
and more sparsely inhabited than the 
north where the climate is less harsh. 
For DlTi no explanation is offered. 

[It should be noted that in Hebrew the 
frame of reference for directions is that the 
speaker faces eastward. Thus, the south is to 
his right, the north to his left and so on. This 
orientation occasionally causes difficulty for 
Westerners who are trained to think of north 
as the primary direction.] 

Against which south is Yechezkel to 
prophesy? 

Yechezkel s prophetic parable is 
given in verses 2-4, while its interpreta¬ 
tion is found below in verses 7-10. (1 * A 
comparison of our verse with verse 7, 
which contains the interpretation of our 
verse (see below), yields the following 


meanings: nin^n represents Jerusalem; 
D1T1, sanctuaries ; and 311, soil of Israel. 
(However Rashi, Radak , and Metzudos 
identify 311 n"!^n “ny? of our verse as 
Jerusalem.) 

All these places are referred to as 
south, relative to Yechezkel, who was in 
Babylon, which is north of Eretz Yisrael 
(Rashi; Radak; Metzudos). 

However, Eliezer of Beaugency and 
Mahari Karo write that south is used 
because Jerusalem and the Land of 
Judah are in the southern part of Eretz 
Yisrael (i.e., south is used not relative to 
Babylon but relative to the northern sec¬ 
tion of Eretz Yisrael; but see comm. 
below). 

Why is the southern location of 
Jerusalem so important to the message 
of the prophet? 

Perhaps the answer lies in Jeremiah's 
prophecy concerning the Babylonian 
conquest: From the north will the evil 
begin (Jeremiah 1:14). The Torah uses 
symbolism drawn from many aspects of 
the physical world, and the cardinal 
points of the compass are prominent 
among them. (See Cardinal Points and 
Color Shemes in Jewish Symbolism, Dr. 
Paul Forcheimer, Breuer Jubilee 
Volume, New York 1962). The north is 
considered to be the repository of the 
evil forces which God created in nature 
(see Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer ch. 3), while 
the south is associated with learning and 
wisdom , the raw material for holiness. 
(Therefore the Menorah [candelabrum], 
symbolizing spirituality and wisdom 
was in the southern part of the Temple 
while the Table, symbolizing material 


1. Following is a phrase by phrase comparison of the parable (vs. 1-4) and its interpretation 
(vs. 7-10). 

niEpn ^“n q’us dik - |3 .2 ^’39 D'ty D7N~]3 * 7 

Ben Adam, set your face in the direction Ben Adam, set your face toward Jerusalem, 

of the south 

DiTrbj* qurn 
and let your words flow southward; 
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WipTrbN qurn 

and let your words flow toward the 
Sanctuaries; 
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acquisition, was in the northern part. 
See Bava Basra 25b.) The north-south 
axis is the location of the tension 
between the materialistic and the sub¬ 
lime. (See also 38:6, 15; 39:2.) 

Jeremiah was taught that Babylon's 
ascendancy had implications far beyond 
political or military circumstances. The 
world was about to be subjugated by a 
northern force; a materialism which 
would not be capable of sublimation 
(see comm. 7:5). In contrast to other 
enemies of Israel, Nebuchadnezzar, 
who now stood poised to crush 
mankind, had no descendants who 
became D’ll, proselytes , an indication 
of his utter lack of spiritual content. 

Yechezkel was taught the same lesson 
from the opposite perspective. He was 
shown that the southern repository of 
the spirit was about to fall. 

qprn — And let [your words] flow. 

niton nyybK joam 
and prophesy against the forest-field 

of the south. 

aaamjnb rrmKi .3 
And say to the forest-field: 

ynty 

Hear the word of H ASHEM. 

'n -u-ik iipK-m 
Thus says My Lord H ashem/ElohiM: 

vk Tp-n’ara ’aan 
Behold! I kindle within you a fire 

tom yjrbgi nb-yy-ba :p nb^Ki 
that will consume within you every 
fresh tree and every dry tree. 


rqnbto rpnb mpn-Kb 

An inextinguishable intense flame 


This is the b’ypn, causative , of the 
root qua, to flow. It describes a flow of 
words. 

K33ni — And prophesy. 

The root 103, to prophesy, is always 
used in the passive. The prophet is no 
more than the passive instrument 
through whom God reveals His will. 
(See footnote to 2:5). 

333 nqton ny? - The forest-field of the 
south. 

Radak and Metzudos see the phrase 
as a description of Jerusalem, which was 
filled with both righteous and wicked 
people just as a forest is 
filled with different types of trees. 

However, Rashi interprets the sym¬ 
bolism as referring to the holy Temple 
which was destined to be like a forest 
and a field: It would be plowed like a 
field, and foxes would roam in its ruins 
as in a forest. 

:bK-uy pd-ik'Sk joam 

and prophesy against the soil of Israel. 

bx-vv' nmKb mnw .8 

T - ■ ▼ - V 

And say to Israel's soil: 


Tf H3 

Thus says Hash EM: 

rnynn mn 'morlm ybt< U 3 n 
Behold! I am against you. I shall draw 
My sword from its scabbard. 

rinjni pny qnn ■•nism 

and cut off from among you righteous 

and wicked. 

yipm p'-iy-ipn wiDmti/K jjn .9 
Because I have cut off from among you 
righteous and wicked, 

rnynn mn *yn pb 

therefore, my sword shall leave its scabbard 


bKpirv [344] 




21 against the forest-field of the south. 3 And say to the 
3 forest-field: Hear the word of HASHEM. Thus says 

my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Behold! I kindle within 
you a fire that will consume within you every fresh 
tree and every dry tree, an intense flame that will not 
be extinguished, and every face from the south of the 


A comparison with verse 7 (see foot¬ 
note) indicates that this phrase refers to 
brow 1 nnnx, soil of Israel (and not the 
Temple in Jerusalem). 

R' Eliezer of Beaugency explains the 
comparison to a forest by pointing out 
that the Land of Judah was filled with 
rulers and princes in the same way as a 
forest is filled with mighty cedars. 
Mahari MiTrani writes that just as a 
forest is filled with trees, so the Land of 
Judah was filled with cities. 

[The expression rnwn "ly 1 , forest-field, is 
very difficult since the two words describe 
contradictory conditions. Although usually 
translated as forest, TV’ is also used in Scrip¬ 
ture as a symbol of desolation (see Hosea 
2:14; Micah 3:12; Jeremiah 26:18). (It has 
been suggested that it could describe any area 
with densely planted vegetation or, indeed, 
any desolate and uninhabitable space.) mttf, 
besides its meaning as a field upon which 
produce is sown, is also used to denote 
countryside (see Exodus 9:19; Deut. 22:25, 
28:3). In any event, we do not find the two 
terms in conjunction with each other. 

[In view of the unique combination "ijp 
mu/rt, the following interpretation is possi¬ 
ble. The only other place in Scripture where 
these two words are combined is in Psalms 
132:6, where King David's search for the 
Holy Temple is described. He found it 
in up "HU/, which, according to Mahari 
MiTrani (there) is a proper noun — the name 
of the place where the Temple was ultimately 
built.] 

[In referring to the Temple's ultimate 
destruction, Yechezkel may have intended a 
play on words, based on the place name (see 
Zephaniah 2:4 for comparable usage). The 
Temple that was built at n jp ’lU; would in¬ 
deed turn into field and forest (as in Rashi 
above). After its destruction, no trace of it 
would remain as though nothing had ever 
disturbed the original pastoral setting. [In 
this intepretation, the sequence of the words 
is inverted, i.e., 1VI instead of iyj 1 1W, 


to make clear that the expression is not used 
as a proper noun.] 

3. Wx — Behold! / kindle 

within you a fire. 

Verse 8 interprets this part of the 
parable to refer to God's sword, which 
He will extract from its scabbard. There, 
as throughout Scripture, the sword' 
symbolizes wholesale murder. Previous¬ 
ly, Yechezkel has used fire as a symbol 
of famine and plague (5:2, 12), but not 
of the sword. Moreover, the simile of 
the sword would have been more ac¬ 
curately described by having the trees of 
the forest cut (as in Isaiah 14:8) rather 
than burned down. 

It seems likely that the symbol of fire 
is used because of the indiscriminate 
destruction which it causes. When trees 
are cut down, they are condemned as in¬ 
dividuals. When a fire sweeps through a 
forest, the totality of the forest is con¬ 
sumed. God's judgment against 
Jerusalem was addressed to the com¬ 
munity rather than the individual (see 
Appendix III comm. 9:4), and for such a 
judgment the fire is the most apt 
metaphor. 

It is unambiguously God Himself 
who kindles the fire (JT’Yn see also 
v. 4). It is not natural happenstance but 
the expression of Divine justice (see 
pref.). 

WZl 1 yybDl nb-yyba — Every fresh tree 
and every dry tree. 

According to v. 8, this means that 
both the righteous and the wicked will 
be destroyed. 

ran 1 ? — An intense flame [lit. 
the flame of the flame]. 

The term rD^b is difficult 

since the words have identical mean- 
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ings. In fact, Targum uses np.pbtff as a 
translation of nan 1 ? (see Targum Exodus 
3:2). 

[nan 1 ?# is a noun formed from the verb 
nrrbiy belonging to the bypiy voice, in which 
the letter W is put before the root and in¬ 
dicates a Won, causative voice. This form is 
found frequently in post-Biblical Hebrew, 
such as ipyiy, to enslave, (from lay) or 
Tin#, to free (from Tin). The verb an 1 ?^, to 
kindle, is not found in Scripture but occurs 
in Midrashim (see Koheles Rabbah 1).] 
Radak views the doubling of the 
word as an intensification. This agrees 
with Targum, who renders the all con¬ 
suming flame. R' Breuer (based on 
Hirsch, Exodus 29:37) believes that 
npnb# nan 1 ?, means flame caused by 
another flame. The flames that sweep 
through the forest are only the outward 
result of an inner decay which is the 
true destroyer of the trees. In this in¬ 
terpretation, the phrase expresses the 
thought taught by the Sages in Shir 
HaShirim Rabbah 3:3 (see also pref. ch. 
1 ): Nebuchadnezzar burned a Temple 
which in reality had been gutted long 
before he set fire to it. Its protective soul 
had departed as soon as Israel proved 
itself unequal to the Divine Presence in 
its midst. 

n^-bp rg-iaiy:} — And every face ... 
shall be singed by it. 

aiif describes the scarring of the skin, 
as in Leviticus 13:23. 

:rqiDy awn oup-bp np- 13 -iyw 
and every face from the south of the 
north will be singed by it. 

upp'bpiKm .4 

Thus all flesh shall see 

mn-rya -n wk 'a 
that I, Hashem , have kindled it. 

:naan Kb 

It shall not be extinguished. 
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rul32f — From the south of the 

North. 

The translation follows Rashi, 
Radak, and Metzudos, who, based on 
the interpretation of our verse in v. 9, 
render: All faces [including those of the 
gentile nations] which lie to the south of 
the Northern kingdom [Babylon] will be 
singed in the fire (see comm., v. 9). 
Judah was not the only kingdom which 
was to be crushed by the northern 
power (see comm., v. 2). Babylon had 
been granted dominion over many other 
nations as well (see ch. 1; comm. 7:2 for 
a discussion based on Chagigah 13b). 
All would succumb to Babylon's 
southward thrust. 

4. irnpyp 'n ’p Twa*bp uoi _ 
Thus ail flesh shall see that l, HASHEM, 
have kindled it. 

It will be obvious to everyone that 
God Himself is destroying His beloved 
city. (See pref.; Overview; comm. 4:3, 
5:8). The use of the word lini, and they 
shall see, instead of the more usual 
iypi, a nd they shall know, is 
noteworthy, particularly since v. 10, in 
the interpretation of the parable, uses 
the latter. From Leviticus 5:1 we can 
judge the nuances of the two words: 
ni<“l indicates an actual observation; 
in\ a deduction (see Shavuos 33b). In 
comm, to 14:17, we noted how much 
easier it is to detect the hand of God in a 

:pDy 3wn ityp'bp'bK 
against all flesh from the south of the 
north. 

"lipp'bp urn .10 
Thus all flesh shall know 

rnynn ’inn ’nxyin -rr wk *a 
that I, Hashem, have drawn my sword from 
its scabbard. 

:iiy aitfn Kb 
It shall nevermore return. 
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21 north shall be singed by it. * Thus all flesh shall see 
4-6 that I, HASHEM, have kindled it. It shall not be 
extinguished. 

5 I said: Ah! my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM, they say 
about me: Is he not an inventor of fables? 

6 So the word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 


natural phenomenon than in a human 
activity. Yechezkel had to stress that not 
only famine, pestilence and wild beasts 
were the expression of God's will, but 
the invading armies were also His mes¬ 
sengers. This could explain the usage in 
our verse. At the level of the parable 
when forest and fire are used 
metaphorically, it is easy enough to see' 
the hand of God. In verse 10, when the 
actual events, which were enacted by 
human agency, are spelled out, God's 
direction of the fortunes of war is less 
obvious. It must be deduced; it is not to 
be observed. 

5. xin npbtt/n bu/nn xbn — Is he not an 
inventor of fables? 

They will think that I am simply 
showing off my skills as a storyteller 
(see 33:31-32) and will not believe that 
the parable is a metaphor for a Divine 
message (Radak). 

Metzudos explains that the very am¬ 
biguity of a parable would give the peo¬ 
ple leeway to interpret it in any way 
they saw fit, even to the extent of ob¬ 
scuring the intended message. 

[Radak and Metzudos touch on the 
two points which are both the strength 
and weakness of a metaphor. It must 
tolerate a sufficiently wide range of in¬ 
terpretation if it is to fulfill its primary 
educational purpose which, according 
to Rambam, (Introduction to Moreh 
Nevuchim), is to present a message in 


such a way that both scholar and 
layman can absorb it at a level ap¬ 
propriate to their respective under¬ 
standing. However, the very mul¬ 
tifaceted nature of its range of potential 
meaning creates the danger that a com¬ 
pletely spurious interpretation might be 
attempted. 

An example is the metaphor contained in 
the first four verses of our chapter. Three 
possible (and in themselves correct) under¬ 
standings could be suggested. It might sim¬ 
ply be the story of a raging forest fire. It 
might symbolize the destruction of the Holy 
Temple, which in itself is really only a sym¬ 
bol for Israel, the true Sanctuary of the 
Divine Presence on earth (see footnote 
20:26). People intoxicated by the sense of 
their own superiority and considering 
themselves to be the sole and true heirs of 
Israel's greatness (11:15) might distort the 
message completely and think the metaphor 
'forest-field' inappropriate for them, and 
therefore assume that the message is not ad¬ 
dressed to them at all, but is directed against 
other, lesser nations who lived to the south of 
Babylon. 

Rambam (there) also makes the point 
that a metaphor must have a beauty of 
its own if it is to be effective (see foot¬ 
note). However, the greater the dramatic 
tension of the metaphor itself, the 
greater the danger that it might detract 
from the impact of the message. 

For either or both of these reasons 
Yechezkel asks that he be given the 
message without benefit of the 
metaphor. 111 


1. An apt metaphor can certainly add new dimensions to the understanding. (See footnote 7:2 
for an examination of the prophet's use of tools of rhetoric). 

The metaphor has been compared to a stereoscope which takes two flat pictures and fuses 
them together to create a third image which projects a completely new view. In the same way a 
metaphor brings together a subject with its description, arid the two interact to convey new 
nuances. 

Proverbs 25:11 speaks of the skillfully wrought metaphor as being like golden apples 
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7. God accedes to Yechezkel's request 
and proclaims the message in explicit 
terms. 

trtf7pn -l 7K quill — And let [your words) 
flow to the Sanctuaries. 

The plural form of U/Tpn, Sanc- 
tuaries, is surprising. Rashi writes that 
it hints at the destruction of both the 
first and the second Temples. 

According to Radak and Metzudos, 
the plural alludes to the many parts of 
the Temple courtyards and buildings — 
all of them destined to be destroyed. 

[Dill, south, which in u. 2 was the 
metaphor for trtpipn. Sanctuaries, is 
symbolic of the potential for holiness 
which is inherent in man (see comm., 
v. 2). Perhaps the plural form hints at 
that other Sanctuary — the Family of 
Israel — which was also addressed by 
Yechezkel's prophecy.] 

8 . rnynn ■•ann ’rmylrn — / shall draw 
My sword from its scabbard. 

[This phrase is also a btpJp, parable, 


since God does not actually draw a 
sword from His scabbard. This is 
strange since the specific purpose of 
these verses is to avoid the use of 
metaphor. 

Perhaps ’bin refers to the sword of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which is called God's 
sword in 30:24 (see pref.), since the 
king acts only as God s agent. Our 
phrase would mean that God will cause 
Nebuchadnezzar to draw his sword 
(which in reality is God's sword) from 
its scabbard.] 

yun) pny -\m ’rnbm — And (7 shall) 
cut off from among you righteous and 
wicked [alike]. 

The righteous and the wicked were 
symbolized by the fresh tree and dry 
tree of verse 3. 

The order of their mention implies, 
surprisingly, that the fresh tree will 
burn before the dry one, and the 
righteous will be cut down before the 
wicked. Bava Kama 60a states that in a 
situation in which the righteous are to 


covered with a filigree of silver. The golden apple's value far exceeds that of the silver filigree, 
but it is enhanced by the silver covering. The filigree, on the other hand, is beautified by the 
golden apple glittering within it. The careless observer may think that it is merely a silver or¬ 
nament, but upon close examination, the gold can be seen through the mesh (Rambam). 

By describing the impending destruction as a forest fire, the prophet would achieve 
vividness and dramatic tension. The metaphor touched the sense of hearing (the crackling roar 
of the fire); of smell (the burning, smoking debris); and of sight (the images of fleeing 
animals). All this would have imparted a sense of realism to people who surely had witnessed 
fires, but had never experienced siege and surrender. On the other hand, the knowledge that 
the prophet was describing the destruction of the holy Temple would have made the destruc¬ 
tion of the forest-field far more poignant. 

The message would have been greatly enriched had Yechezkel used God's metaphor as he 
had done at other times (see ch. 17). On this occasion, Yechezkel feared that its disadvantages 
outweighed its gains and asked that he be granted the prophecy in explicit terms. 
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21 7 Ben Adam, set your face toward Jerusalem, and let 

7-10 your words flow to the Sanctuaries and prophesy 

against the soil of Israel. 6 And say to Israel's soil: 
Thus says HASHEM: Behold! I am against you. / shall 
draw My sword from its scabbard and cut off from 
among you righteous and wicked alike. 9 Because I 
have cut off from among you righteous and wicked 
alike , therefore My sword will leave its scabbard 
against all flesh from the south of the north. 10 Thus 


be punished together with the wicked 
(see Appendix III, references there), the 
righteous ones will be wiped out first in 
order to spare them the sight of the 
complete destruction. 

According to Avodah Zarah 4a, the 
p"HY, righteous man, mentioned in our 
verse can only be *11 m irKU/ p'HY, less 
than completely righteous. [This avoids 
a contradiction from Abraham's in¬ 
tercession for the righteous people in 
Sodom. Abraham held it improper for 
the righteous to be included in the 
general destruction; he referred to com¬ 
pletely righteous people.] 

Even a righteous man would be caught up 
in the common fate of his community for 
failing to disassociate himself from them by 
protesting their misdeeds. The man who is 
completely good should have set himself 
apart from the sinning town and thereby not 
be considered part of them. Only the less 
than completely righteous, or those who are 
completely righteous but did not attempt to 
dissuade their fellow citizens from sinning, 
can be considered part of the community and 
be destined to share its fate.] 

According to Targum, ’•rnarn, / will 
cut off, has two meanings. For the 
righteous, it spells exile; for the wicked, 
death. Thus Targum translates the 
phrase: I shall exile the righteous people 
from among you so that I may destroy 
the wicked. 

9. P 1 ?- IV! — Because ... therefore 

This verse introduces a cause and ef¬ 
fect relationship which is missing in the 
parable of verse 3. God's sword is to be 
drawn against all flesh of the south 


[corresponding to all the faces which are 
to be singed], that is, the gentile nations 
which lie to the south of Babylon, 
because God is cutting off from Israel 
the righteous with the wicked. 

A punishment which is introduced 
with the word is one which is 
nil? rnn, measure for measure, ex¬ 
actly suited to the crime (see comm. 
13:10). 

Why does one follow from the other? 

Rashi, Radak, and Metzudos answer 
that the gentile nations rejoiced at 
Israel's calamity. Because the destruc¬ 
tion was so complete, the nations felt 
elated. As a punishment, they fell victim 
to Nebuchadnezzar's sword. 

This thought will be encountered 
repeatedly in Yechezkel's prophecies 
against the gentile nations (chs. 25-32) 
and discussed there. Here, it is analyzed 
in the context of the parable and its 
message. 

What is so very evil about the na¬ 
tions' exultation? 

'Woe to the idol worshipers. They 
have lost but do not realize what they 
have lost [with the destruction of the 
Temple]. When the Temple stood, the 
altar would atone for them. Now who 
will atone for them?' (Succah 65b). 

R' Yehoshua ben Levi said, 'If the na¬ 
tions had known how beneficial the 
Temple was for them, they would have 
surrounded it with sentries to guard it, 
for it was more beneficial for them than 
for Israel' (Bamidbar Rabbah 1:3). 

In place of my love they hated me 
(Psalms 109:4). On Succos, Israel 
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would bring seventy bullocks for the 
seventy nations ... Israel said, 'Master 
of the World, see, we bring seventy bul¬ 
locks for them and they should have 
loved us. Instead, they hated us ( Bamid- 
bar Rabbah 1:2). 

The gentile nations also have an inner 
core of holiness. If they had only 
realized it, the Divine Presence of God 
in the Temple could have been the focus 
of their own spiritual strivings. More 
than for Israel who, through their 
Torah, are themselves a sanctuary for 
the Divine, the Temple was an in¬ 
dispensable condition for the spiritual 
development of the gentile nations. 
Instead they exulted at its destruction, 
thereby showing themselves to be 
divested of any spiritual core. They had 
driven all understanding of the Divine 
from their hearts. They too fell victim to 
the powers of the north (see comm. v. 
2 ). 


10 . “fly xb — It shall nevermore 

return. 

The sword shall not return to its 
scabbard until every nation singled out 
by the prophets is subjugated (Radak; 
Metzudos). 

This relates to the beginning of the 
sentence as follows. The very 
thoroughness with which the sword will 
do its work will prove that it is God, 
Who is wielding it. Were it merely an 
accident of history, there would not be 
such undeviating consistency (Met¬ 
zudos). 

11. D’onn lV’W? njxn — Groan with 
breaking loins. 

One who groans because of a terrible 
tragedy feels as if his loins are breaking 
(Radak). 

Scripture depicts the loins as the seat 
of a person's strength {Job 40:16; 
Nachum 2:2). Therefore any blow that 


1. Berachos 58b and Kesubos 52a deduce from our verse that a groan shatters half the body of 
a person (since the loins are in the center of the body) or (based on v. 12) the whole body. 

The Sages' point seems to be that total personal involvement in Jerusalem's tragedy was ex¬ 
pected of the exiles. (See 24:15-24, Overview, p. XXIX.) 

Yechezkel had a difficult task as guide and mentor to the exiles. On the one hand, he was to 
uplift their spirits and reinforce their self-confidence so that they would not be discouraged by 
the disdain of the remnant in Jerusalem (see 11:14-20; comm., v. 16; 33:10; 37:11). He had to 
train them that they would not succumb with the destruction of the Temple, but on the con¬ 
trary, would carry God's Sanctuary with them into exile (u. 16, comm, and footnote). 

However, this could have caused the exiles to consider themselves self-sufficient and to 
regard Jerusalem's impending destruction with dispassion. They might have felt it was not 
their concern. Nebuchadnezzar's armies were leveling artifacts of a decadent past, for they, 
the exiles, harbored within themselves the seeds of a vibrant future. Yechezkel's task was to 
dispel such thoughts and impress upon the exiles the dimensions of their immense loss. 
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21 all flesh shall know that /, HASHEM, have drawn My 

11-13 sword from its scabbard. It shall nevermore return. 

11 Now you, Ben Adam, groan with breaking loins 
and with bitterness, groan in their sight. 12 And it 
shall be when they say to you: For what do you 
groan ? Then say: Because of the approaching tidings, 
when every heart will melt, all hands weaken, every 
spirit grow faint and all knees be watery. Behold! It 
comes and has happened! The words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim. 

13 The word of my HASHEM came to me, saying: 


threatens them (Deuteronomy 33:11) or 
trembling that seizes them (Isaiah 21:3; 
Nachum 2:11) spells the erosion of 
human strength. 

The prophet's agony is to shatter him 
completely. 

Drnryb — In their sight. 

This was just one of the many actions 
which Yechezkel was commanded to do 
□ rpry 1 ?, in their sight (see 4:12; 12:3-7; 
24:24; comm. 12:3), in his capacity as 
npln, a sign of instruction for his fellow 
exiles (see comm., 12:6; Overview pp. 
xxviii-xxxix). 

1 2. nio-q nymiy'bK — Because of [lit. 
fo] the approaching [lit. coming] 
tidings. 

The word nto, come, is accented 
on the last syllable, which makes it in 
the present tense (see comm. 7:5,7). The 
present tense is used to describe a future 
event in order to underline the absolute 
certainty that it will occur. (See 
Ramban, Exodus 15:1; footnote 7:2). 

naDbn d'o-q-Sdt ... nb'ba omi — 

• “ t : ■ - “ t - ? : 


When every heart will melt ... and all 
knees be watery [lit. will flow water]. 
See .comm, to 7:17. 

This verse describes the 'breaking of 
the whole body' mentioned in Berachos 
58b and Kesubos 52a (see footnote 
above). The impact of the actual events 
foretold will be shattering. 111 

nnvm nro nan — Behold! It comes and 

▼ t ; ♦ * - 

has happened. 

The tidings will come soon (nan 
HK3), and the events which they 
describe will indeed have happened 
(nirnai) (Radak). 

R' Breuer renders nmnn, if has 

T v : 

already happened. In the prophet's 
mind the future destruction has long 
since taken place (see ch. 9). The 
Babylonian army will only destroy the 
outer hulk of what had once been. 

13" 18. These verses, in poetic form, 
contain a dirge concerning the sword 
which God is about to unleash against 
His people. It is evident from the 
context that it is God Himself Who is 
lamenting. 


1. Koheles Rabbasi 12:8 describes in heartrending fashion the meeting between the two 
exiles: When Zidkiyahu's exile came [to Babylon], Yehoyachin's exile came out to meet them. 
Underneath [their clothing] they wore sackcloth [for mourning], but on the outside they wore 
white garments [as citizens of Babylon who had to outwardly rejoice at Nebuchadnezzar's 
victory]. The old exiles asked them, 'What has become of my father? What has become of my 
mother [left behind eleven years earlier]?' 

[The new exiles] answered, 'They have been killed.' 

With one hand they would mourn [their dead], and with the other hand they would wave 
[in honor of Nebuchadnezzar's victory]. 
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14. aan aan — A sword, a sword. 

Radak writes that this dirge continues 

the previous prophecies and refers to 
the sword of vs. 9 and 10. The word is 
doubled for effect (see footnote 7:2). 

Targum, in accordance with his 
system of rendering double expressions 
with different meanings (see comm. 
13:10) translates: the sword of the 
Babylonian king [Nebuchadnezzar] and 
the sword of the people of Ammon. The 
latter refers to Ishmael ben Nesaniah 
(Rashi) who was sent by the Ammonite 
king to assassinate Gedaliah ben 
Achikom, whom Nebuchadnezzar 
appointed governor of Judah after the 
exile of Zidkiyahu (Jeremiah 40,41). 

15. yyba npisb ^ u?# unun Ik — Or 
should we rejoice? My son's staff scorns 
every wood. 

The commentators offer various 
interpretations for this very obscure 
phrase. 

— Rashi: Could one possibly think 
that it is still a time for rejoicing? The 
rod with which I chastised My son is 
harder than any other rod and scorns 
the blows of any rod or wood, which are 
like nothing compared to it. 

— Radak: Shall we perhaps rejoice [in 
assuming that this sword is meant for 
other people but not for ourselves? This 
we cannot do for it is destined to cut 
down only] My son's scepter. It spurns 
[the cutting down of] any other tree. 

— Metzudos interprets ’lb up# as 
tribe [i.e., populace] of my son.] 

— Eliezer of Beaugency: Is it perhaps 
coming to give others pleasure as their 
enemy falls [i.e., it is not destined to 
come against Israel, but to interfere in 


the quarrels of two other nations]? No! 
for it is melting [OKO, to spurn turns 
into DDI3, to melt] the scepter of My son. 
[It is turned against] every tree [both 
moist and dry as in v. 3], representing 
the righteous as well as the wicked. 

[According to Rashi and Radak the subject 
of unttu, should we rejoice, is Israel. This 
introduces a jarring note since the speaker of 
the rest of the sentence is, as we have seen, 
God Himself (’la. My son). Eliezer of 
Beaugency does not explain the use of the 
first person plural (unto) which seems inapt 
in his rendering. 

A glance at v. 16 shows it to be a smooth 
continuation of the first part of u. 15. The 
impression is that the whole phrase iEntyj Ik 
yybD npKto ’aa 153 $ is an interjection in the 
middle of the dirge, but not part of it. 

We have called this obviously poetic 
passage a dirge, because its whole tenor 
seems to express God's sorrow at the 
calamity about to overtake His children. 

But in Deuteronomy 28:63 we read: And 
even as Hashem rejoiced over you to 
benefit you and to increase you; so Hashem 
will rejoice (Uryp) over you to make you lost 
and to destroy you. 

There is an element of joy in the 
punishments which God inflicts on Israel for 
through its suffering Israel will eventually 
turn back to God. ( Hirsch and Hoffman ad. 
loc. See Appendix VI). 

As the dirge mourns the destruction which 
the sharpened and burnished sword will 
bring about, the mood turns to the prophecy 
in the Torah which deals with the impending 
destruction. And in the middle of the dirge 
the question suddenly impinges upon the 
mind: Perhaps a dirge is out of place; should 
We (the royal plural) perhaps rejoice at the 
eventual repentance? (Compare comm, to 
6 : 11 .) 

If indeed this is the view taken of the 
events which are about to take place, then 
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21 14 Ben Adam, prophesy and say: Thus says my Lord: 

14-16 Say: 

A sword, a sword — 

sharpened and even burnished. 

15 That it may make a slaughter — 
has it been sharpened; 

That it may flash — 
has it been burnished. 

Or should we rejoice? 

My son's staff scorns every wood. 

16 Then He had it burnished — 
to make it fit the hand. 

It has been sharpened — a sword — 
and it has been burnished, 
to place it in the killer's hand. 


Nebuchadnezzar takes the form of God's 
U310, His educating rod. (As in Proverbs 
13:24. See also comm, to 20:37. Compare 
this usage with Isaiah 10:5.) The rod would 
normally be made out of wood; when a metal 
rod is meant it is explicated as in Psalms 2:9. 
An ineffective rod is one which cannot do its 
work because it is only made out of wood; it 
needs the strength of metal in order to 
impress. Such a rod, because it is ineffective 
would take on the female gender (npKta) as 
we have seen in comm, to 12:14 and 13:20. 

This then would be the answer to the 
question that perhaps joy is in place instead 
of a dirge. I cannot stop mourning because 
the amount of punishment required is 
overwhelming. The Oil#, the educating rod, 
which is to be used against My son is weak 
and ineffective as long as it is made of wood 
[i.e., a limited punishment will not have the 
desired result). The nature of the need is such 
that it scorns wood and must be made out of 
metal, i.e., become a sword (see Rashi to 
Psalms 2:9. See also Rashi here to u. 16). 
Therefore the destruction will be so great 
that it drowns out the thought of the ultimate 
benefit. The immediate need is to mourn and 
not to rejoice. And so the dirge continues. 
[See further in comm, to u. 18.) 

16. lIV] — Then He had ... [lit. gave if]. 

Rashi and Radak assume God to be 
the subject. This also seems to be the 
interpretation of Targum, who renders 


And He permitted punishment to be 
given into the hands of the Babylonian 
king. 

By contrast, Metzudos reads the 
subject as the enemy: And the enemy 
gave the sword to be burnished ... 

nnx — It. 

w 

According to Rashi this refers to the 
V2]p, rod, of the previous verse. God 
gave over this rod to be made into a 
sword. 

Radak and Metzudos who 
interpreted uau/ differently from 
Rashi (see above) learn that our verse 
refers to the sword mentioned in the 
previous two verses. 

c)33 U/Dn*? — Burnished — to 

make it fit the hand. 

Rashi points out that these three 
words are to be read together as in our 
translation. 

rnrt rnmrrton — It has been sharpened 
— a sword. 

The rod of u.15 is really a sword. It is 
to be sharpened so that it might be 
placed in Nebuchadnezzar's hands 
(Rashi). 

Radak suggests that the words should 
be translated as though they were 
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inverted: nimn :rnn K^n, this sword 
was sharpened. 

17. ’’pyp njvn KVrn — For it will he 
against My people. 

Rashi translates: It (the sword) will 
come against My people. He under¬ 
stands the use of the past tense as 
prophetic usage which speaks of future 
events as though they had already 
occured. (See Ramban, Exodus 15:1, 
and footnote to 7:2.) 

According to Radak, reference is to 
events which had already occured. 
Yoshiyahu and Yehoyakim had already 
been killed and the exiles had been 
dragged away by the power of the 
sword. [Radak also mentions the 
slaughter of Zidkiyahus sons (II Kings 
25:7) which at the time of this prophecy 
still lay in the future.] 

’QV'nx v»n znrrbK nun — Gathered 
around the sword they came against [lit. 
were] My people. 

This translation follows Rashi who 
traces nun to the root "UK, together. 
Radak thinks that the root is 1U, to he 
afraid and translates: Fearers of the 
sword were My people (even before it 
came against them. See 11:8). 

[Radak points out the unexpected 
construct form of man (instead of Oman) 
which is usually used to indicate the genitive 
or possessive case. He brings examples where 
we find a similar usage. (This is true mostly 
in poetic passages. Parallels from Ezekiel are 
13:2 and 38:11).] 

18. ]n 2'2 — Because — a test! 

A measure of the obscurity of this 
sentence can be taken from the fact that 
Rashi attempts no fewer than three 
explanations, Targum's and two of his 
own. Our translation follows Rashi's 
first personal interpretation. Many 


others are offered by the commentators. 

[Note that ]na can either be a verb, in 
which case it is in the third person, past, 
tense, Pu'al passive voice: He was tested (see 
Ibn Janach, Sefer haSheroshim) or it could be 
a noun meaning: test (Radak, Sefer 
haShorashim).} 

We present some of the 
interpretations: 

Targum's explanation is based on his 
understanding of the related phrase in 
verse 15. There he renders: tentoj Ik 
U p Opto, the tribe of My son (Judah and 
Benjamin) rejoiced [at the exile of the 
ten tribes of the Northern Kingdom. 
Those tribes were exiled because they 
worshiped idols, a practice that was not 
imitated by Judah and Benjamin, 
yybp npkn, they scorned all idols (yy, 
wood is a reference to idols made by 
man). But now, even Judah and 
Benjamin worship idols.] 

In this vein he renders our verse as 
follows (see Rashi): [For prophets 
prophesied against them and they did 
not repent, therefore] ]n3 ’a, it is a 
tested truth [that they will not repent] 1 , 
nni, and what [will be their end] 03 OK 
npKO opto, if even the tribe (Judah and 
Benjamin) who scorned [the ten tribes 
for serving idols and for being exiled as 
a result] run 1 Kb, will cease to exist? 

Rashi offers two interpretations. 
Either: ]nP n, for they have been tried 
[with all kinds of suffering] npi, and 
what [will happen to them] D| OK 
npKO opto, if even this rod which scorns 
[all other wood as being too soft (see 
comm, to v. 15) will come upon it]? 
rum Kb, they can surely no longer exist. 

Or: An explanation based on a 
different understanding of verse 15. In 
this rendering verse 15 is to be 
translated as follows: tzrto} IK, shall we 
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21 17 Cry out and wail, Ben Adam! 

17-18 For it will be against My people. 

It will be against all princes of Israel. 
Gathered around the sword 
they came against My people. 
Therefore smite upon your thigh. 

18 Because — a test! 

And what if even this scorning rod? 

He shall not survive! 

The words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 


perhaps rejoice [that the sword is not 
destined to come against us, since] 
yy S3 npKb ^p up#, My son's tribe 
[Judah] scorns all idols? A hope is ex¬ 
pressed that perhaps Judah's innate re¬ 
jection of idol worship might yet save 
him. 

Now, verse 18 reads thus: ]H2 ’P [The 
sword is after all destined to come 
against them (u. 17)] because it is clear 
[to Me that they will not experience a 
true repentance], nni, And what 
[purpose is there in waiting any longer 
for their repentance], np KD up# Da DK, 
even if [they bring themselves once 
more to be] a tribe which scorns [idol 
worship], mm Kb, It will not survive 
[th is repentance will not be lasting.] 

Our translation follows Rashi as cited 
above. Radak suggests the following: 
jnp ’P, [The sword has been taken from 
its scabbard; sharpened and burnished] 
for a testing [of Israel in order that 
through it they shall repent], DK HD1 
mm Kb duke up# Da, And what will 
have been the purpose [of these 
preparations] if it spurns [the cutting 
down of] My son's scepter [just as it 
spurns all other wood]? 

Among the major commentators, 
only Mahari MiTrani sees ]nP as 
deriving not from the root meaning to 
test, but as a tower as in Isaiah 23:13. 
He renders: jnP ’p, For the tower [for 
the purpose of besieging Jerusalem has 
been built] nni, and what [purpose will 
it serve], mm Kb npKto up# oa dk, if it 
will not be a destroying rod? [In v. 15 


Mahari MiTrani translates "Up up# 
yy bp npKb as, the rod (i.e., the sword) 
which strikes My son destroys (see 
Jeremiah 36:22) all wood]. 

[In our interpretation of v. 15 we thought 
it possible that God refused to 'rejoice' at the 
positive aspects of the destruction because 
the educating rod' was unable to be effective 
without turning into a sword. The 
destruction was thus so great that it 
drowned out any thought of the regenerative 
force of suffering. 

In this view we might suggest the 
following interpretation: 

V. 17 had called upon Yechezkel to cry out 
and wail because of the sword that was to 
come upon God's people. Once more this 
suggests the question (implied here, though 
explicated in verse 15) that perhaps a dirge is 
not appropriate because of the positive 
aspects of the suffering to which they were 
to be exposed. To this verse 18 answers: ’P 
jriP, for they have been tested (and failed) 
rprp «b noun up# pa on mpi, What (would 
be the difference) if the educating rod had 
not scorned (wood)? I.e., even if the 
educating rod would have been strong and 
not betrayed weakness by scorning wood. 
This interpretation is implied by the 
differing genders of mm (masculine) and 
npKn (feminine). 

The meaning is that in contrast to what 
was said in verse 15 it is not the 
overwhelming harshness of the punishment 
which blots out any feeling of joy. Even if 
the punishment had been less severe there 
would have been ample reason to mourn, not 
for the suffering but for the failure (]nP ’P) 
which brought it about.] 

[After all attempts to explain the dirge 
of the sword much obscurity still 
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remains. Space has not permitted the 
anthologizing of every opinion. The 
reader is advised to seek further on his 
own. Malbim has an entirely original 
approach to the whole section which is 
too involved to anthologize but which 
goes very far in solving some of the 
textual problems which remain]. 

19"22. These verses contain another 
dirge concerning the sword. ThaJ: they 
are not simply a continuation of the 
previous one can be seen from the fact 
that in verse 19 the prophet is called 
upon to prophesy. In the masoretic text, 
this section is divided from the earlier 
one [a nninp nuns]. 

19. n?- 1 ™ rp im — Pound hand upon 
hand. 

In the manner of mourners (Rashi). 
The prophet's anguish reflects God's 
own sorrow (u. 22). [See 6:11 and 
comm, there.] 

znn N’n □■'bbn snn nnu^bu/ inn Sssm 

V v ■ - ▼ v f • ■ ; V v " T ■ : 

Si“nn bbn — For the third sword will he 

▼ — ▼ t 

magnified [lit. doubled ) over the sword 
of the slain. This is the sword of the 
great massacre [lit. corpse or corpses]. 

Our translation follows Rashi's 
rendering of this difficult verse. Two 
swords had been mentioned above (u. 
14). Targum had identified them as: 
The sword of the Babylonian king, 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the sword of 
Ammon which, through the hands of 
Ishmael ben Nesaniah, assassinated 
Gedalyah ben Achikom (see comm, to v. 
14). Now there is to be a third sword 
which is much worse than these other 
two. They were described only as sword 
of the slain, while this third sword is 
described as sword of the great 
massacre. The latter term is considered 


stronger, either because of the added 
adjective bnan, the great, or because the 
use of the generic bbn indicates a dense 
mass of corpses in which the individual 
victim is insignificant. 

[The word bbn, literally a corpse, is also 
used generically (as in 6:7, 28:3, and Nahum 
3:3) to mean a large number of corpses. To 
indicate this connotation of our verse, we 
have translated massacre .] 

This third sword symbolizes the final 
campaigns of Nebuchadnezzar, which 
carried his armies to every corner of the 
inhabited world and finally wiped out 
every remnant of the Jewish people 
except that which had been led captive 
to Babylon. Foremost among these 
victims was the small community of 
Jews who had remained in Judah under 
the leadership of Gedaliah ben Achikom 
and fled to Egypt after his assassination 
(see Jeremiah 43, 44). Egypt finally fell 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and these fugitives 
were slaughtered. 

Radak and M etzudos differ slightly 
with Rashi. Radak suggests that 
nn VJ'bvJ, does not mean third but great 
[as in Why), a high official (Exodus 
14:7)], and the verse would mean: and 
double a great sword. 

Metzudos does not take bbn as a 

V V 

generic term but translates bl*un bbn, 
the great slain one, referring to King 
Zidkiyahu, who was conquered by this 
sword. 

Eliezer of Beaugency offers a 
different translation. In 5:2, Yechezkel 
divided his hair (see comm. 5:1-4) into 
three equal parts. One third was to be 
smitten by the sword, one third was to 
be burned, and one third was to be 
scattered to the wind and / will 
unsheathe a sword after them. Thus, the 
sword controlled two of the three thirds. 
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21 19 And you Ben Adam , prophesy and pound hand 

19-20 upon hand: 

For the third sword will be magnified 
over the sword of the slain. 

This is the sword of the great massacre 
which penetrates to them. 

20 So that the heart may melt 
and stumbling-blocks increase 
in all their gates, 

I have caused the scream of the sword — 

Alas! 

It is ready to flash; 


Hence: The sword will be doubled upon 
an extra third. 

*7DZUY) — Will be magnified [lit. 
doubled]. 

We may surmise that bsani, u?i ill be 
doubled is in the bysj, passive voice in 
order to stress that Nebuchadnezzar's 
sword is not an independent agent. It is 
forced by God to do what it does. 

□nb rmnn — Which penetrates to 
them. 

The root nn does not recur in 
Scripture as a verb. The commentators 
assume that it is related to Tin, room. 
Wherever you flee, the sword will 
pursue you to your innermost chambers 
(Mahari Karo). 

Eliezer of Beaugency compares 
Deuteronomy 32:25: Outside, the 
sword will bereave; inside [Dnnnni], 
there is fear, which he interprets to 
mean that the fear of the bereaving 
sword will penetrate the houses (but see 
Rashi there.) 

An alternative is suggested by Radak 
and Metzudos: the sword was stored in 
a room [in preparation for the 
slaughter]. 

20. ann-nrpK — The scream of the 
sword. 

The translation follows Rashi who 
suggests that nrpx, which does not 


recur in Scripture, is derived from r\2i, 
fo bark (Isaiah 56:10). 

Other suggestions are that the K in 
nnax, might be a substitute for a u and 
the phrase means ann nnap, the 
slaughter of the sword (Radak). 

[The justification for this substitution is 
based on a rule frequently invoked by the 
commentators. The alphabet as we know it 
( ... i, a, X) is not the only way of arranging 
the letters. The Talmud and Midrash know 
of many other possible combinations (see 
Shabbas 104). Letters which combine in some 
of these variant systems can be substituted 
for each other. An example of this 
substitution is the word which Jeremiah 
uses to describe Babylon (Jeremiah 25:26, 
51:41). The word is based on the substitution 
of W, for a and a for b in the word baa. This 
is justified because in the alphabet which 
combines the first and last letters, the second 
and the penultimate and so on (,u/a ,rw 
... "U) the a and the \V come together as do 
also the a and the b. 

Another system combines the units with 
each other in a different way ( ... u, na, UK). 
Accordingly K and u become interchangeable 
and nnax can be understood as though it 
were written nnau.] 

Menachem, quoted by Rashi, deduces 
from the context that the meaning is: 
the fear of the sword. 

pnnb rriwy nx — Alas! It is ready to 
flash. 

nx, Alas! is an expression of woe. 
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13 V 1 ? ny^n — I* 15 sheathed until the 
slaughter. 

Most commentators follow Rashi, 
who relates it to HUV, to cover. The 
sword is to be sheathed until it is 
needed, in order to retain its sharpness 
and brightness. Menachem (quoted by 
Rashi) relates the word to ny»y ( Daniel 
2:14) a plan, and renders: It is intended 
for slaughter. 

21. nrrKnn — Concentrate. 

Except for Mahari Karo who under¬ 
stands this word in its Aramaic sense 
(see Targum 19:4): fo take hold, the 
commentators assume it to be related to 
iriK, one. Therefore we have rendered it 

T V 

concentrate, attempting to express the 
idea that people should hew to a single 
philosophy. 

[It is the sword which is being ad¬ 
dressed since the verbs are in the 
feminine gender]. 

Rashi comments: Hold yourself to 
one direction, either the right or the left. 
He does not explain what message is 
being given to the sword. 

It could be that he understands the 
phrase like Mahari Karo who renders: 
Take hold of the right or the left 
direction [as long as you keep away 
from Jerusalem.] Or, he might interpret 
as does Eliezer of Beaugency: Stay 
[consistently] to the right or to the left. 
[Do not waver from either direction 
until you have destroyed completely 
what is there.] 

Radak and Metzudos interpret the 
verse as referring to Nebuchadnezzar's 
dilemma, depicted in u. 24 ff. As he 
travels southward from Babylon, 
Nebuchadnezzar is in doubt whether to 
turn to his right to Jerusalem — or to his 
left — to Rabbah, the capital of Ammon. 
(See comm, below.) Our verse calls 


upon him to make his decision and turn 
either right or left. 

22. ' 3 D pqk — / too shall 

pound My hand upon My hand. 

God Himself joins in the signs of 
sorrow which He had enjoined upon the 
prophet [u. 19] (Rashi). He mourns 
because he knows that 
Nebuchadnezzar's choice will fall on 
Jerusalem and not upon Ammon [see 
above] (Radak). 

Targum renders: I shall bring 
punishment upon punishment. 

[Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim 1:27 
discusses Targum's system of translating all 
apparent anthropomorphisms in such a way 
as to remove any taint of corporeality from 
God. This system is followed by Onkelos in 
the Torah and Targum Y ortasan in Prophets. 
See, for example, 9:9 and 43:2. This explains 
why Targum here prefers punishment to the 
literal hand. It is, however, difficult to find a 
consistent treatment of this problem. For 
example, see 20:33, where no attempt is 
made to use any kind of circumlocution. For 
a detailed analysis, see Ramban, Genesis 
46:1.) 

in'rutjl — And I shall put My fury 
to rest. 

See comm. 5:13 for different ways of 
understanding this phrase. Rashi's 
rendering here is not quite clear. In 
contrast to 5:13 where he translates: 
My anger will not trouble Me any more, 
he seems to imply in our verse that the 
meaning is: / will place My anger. 
[Although I mourn, My anger demands 
vindication.] 

In contrast, Metzudos renders here: 
My anger will rest, although in 5:13 he 
renders: I will place My anger. 

’rn?! *n — /, HASHEM, have 
spoken. 

I am able to make sure that My words 
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21 it is sheathed until the slaughter. 

21-24 21 Concentrate — to the right — 

set yourself — to the left — 
wherever your face is destined. 

22 / too shall pound My hand upon My hand, and I 
shall put My fury to rest. I, HASHEM, have spoken. 

23 The word of HASHEM came to me saying: 
24 Now you, Ben Adam, set yourself two roads for 


come true (Radak). And so it shall be 
(Metzudos). [See comm. 11:12; 12:25.] 

24"27. Nebuchadnezzar, the man, has 
been entirely absent from Yechezkel's 
prophecies. The prophet had seen all 
too clearly that a destroying sword was 
to come over his people, bringing 
terrible suffering and deprivation; but 
the agency through which God was to 
bring about the calamity had remained 
nebulous, without form or identity. 
(The king of Babylon has been 
mentioned only twice, 17:12 and 19:9, 
in verses dealing with events which had 
already taken place.) Now in this vision 
the prophet is suddenly face-to-face 
with the enemy. It is Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, who is being driven 
inexorably to Jerusalem — and with this 
identification the event is placed firmly 
in its true cosmic perspective. 

The people of Israel are the bearers of 
God's Glory on earth (see Overview p. 
xxx ff.; footnote 20:9). In the Torah 
view of history, the implacable foes of 
the Divine are the nlobn yaiN, Four 
Kingdoms (Babylon, Media-Persia, 
Greece, and Rome; see footnote 3:22), 
who, each in its own way and from its 
own perspective (see Maharal, Ner 
Mitzvah), were to subjugate Israel — 
and attempt to banish God's Presence 
from earth. 

We say cosmic perspective because 
the Midrash teaches us that as surely as 
this struggle animates and directs 
Israel's historic destiny, so it also lies at 
the very core of universal creation. 

Israel's destiny was forged at the 
onnan pa JTH3, Covenant of the Parts, 
when God revealed its future to 


Abraham. On the verse: And see! a 
dread, great darkness falls upon him 
(Genesis 15:12), the Midrash remarks: 

nn’K, dread, refers to Babylon; rou/n, 
darkness, refers to Media; nbia, great, 
refers to Greece; vby falls upon 

him, refers to Edom. 

Thus, even before Israel existed as a 
nation, its future is depicted against the 
background of a world shrouded in the 
awesome darkness of the Four King¬ 
doms. (For an analysis of the relation¬ 
ship between the Egyptian exile which 
was explicated at the Covenant of the 
Parts, and the Four Kingdoms which are 
only hinted at there, see Pachad 
Yitzchak, Pesach 21:1, 53:7. See also 
ArtScroll Zemiroth, pp. 170-184.) God 
will dispel that darkness through the 
light which Israel will cast upon the 
stage of world history. 

But long before Abraham, at the very 
dawn of existence, the Torah hints at a 
world of chaos and darkness which 
awaits redemption by the Spirit of God. 
When the earth was astonishingly 
empty, with darkness upon the surface 
of the deep, and the Divine Presence 
hovered upon the surface of the waters 
(Genesis 1:2). The Midrash ( Bereishis 
Rabbah 2:4) comments: 

... inh, astonishingly, refers to 

Babylon; inbl, empty, refers to Media; 

with darkness, refers to Greece; 

Olnn "OS by, upon the surface of the 

deep, refers to the wicked kingdom 

(Edom-Rome); □ i nbi< mil, and the 

Divine Presence, refers to the spirit of 

the rpu>n, Messiah. 

- ♦ 

The moment of the destruction of the 
Temple is the moment that the world is 
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to be plunged into this cosmic darkness, 
and Nebuchadnezzar is God's agent at 
this cataclysmic point in history. 

Nebuchadnezzar had been richly 
endowed with the qualities of kingship. 
In his heyday he was absolute ruler of 
the whole physical world ( Daniel 2:38). 
He was capable of soaring to spiritual 
heights beyond anything which we can 
imagine ( Daniel 3:33; Sanhedrin 92b). 
In his dream of the Four Kingdoms, 
which he saw in the form of a human 
statue ( Daniel 2:31 ff.) he was the head 
of gold (Daniel 2:38), mightier by far 
than the subsequent nations (which are 
depicted as silver, copper, and iron, 
respectively). In Daniel's dream ( Daniel 
7:2 ff.), in which the Four Kingdoms 
appeared as wild animals, it was 
Nebuchadnezzar who appeared as the 
lion — undisputed king of the animal 
world. 111 

All these gifts were harnessed in 
service of the fulfillment of his destiny. 
His kingship was to be the one that 
would replace that of God. He was the 
one who would plunge the world into a 
darkness from which it will not be 
released until the advent of the Messiah. 

He realized the enormity of what he 
was about to do. Depraved as he was, he 
hesitated to take the steps which would 
reverse human history for centuries to 
come. This passage portrays that 
hesitation, and the irrevocable hand of 


God driving him relentlessly to the 
Destruction. 

24, D'OD-J — Set yourself 

two roads. 

Yechezkel is to act out the king's 
indecision as he stands at the crossro id 
attempting to divine whether indeed i s 
he who will execute God's judgme 
According to the tradition of the Sa t 
(Sanhedrin 95b), Nebuchadnezzar w, 
one of the five survivors of the fit 
which consumed Sennacherib's arm\ 
when the latter attempted to capture 
Jerusalem in Chizkiyahu's days {II 
Kings 19:35). He knew (as a Roman 
general was to know at the destruction 
of the second Temple — see Gittin 56a) 
that God's anger would be directed 
against anyone who raised his hand 
against Jerusalem ( Pesikta Rabbasi 
26:54); and he was afraid. So terrified, 
was he that even at the moment the 
Temple was burning in front of him, he 
could not bring himself to enter it. God 
sent the Angel, Michael, who dragged 
Nebuchadnezzar's horse into the Holy 
of Holies (Y alkut Koheles 999). 

God's Providence had prepared the 
way. The heart of a king is like a split 
stream in the hands of God. He directs it 
to whichever way He wants (Proverbs 
21:1). The mightiest king is no more 
than a puppet in God's hands 
(Rabbeinu Yonah, Proverbs 21:1 


1. Maharal in Ner Mitzvah points out the profound significance of the fact that in Daniel's 
dream the Four Kingdoms appeared as animals, while Nebuchadnezzar saw them in human 
form. In the Torah perspective (Daniel's dream), the Four Kingdoms, in their negation of all 
that is Godly, fall short indeed of the Adam ideal of Creation (see Overview IV p.xxx ff.). 
They, as truly as the actual animal world, exist only to serve true Adam's needs. It is a measure 
of Nebuchadnezzar's depravity that he, in contrast, saw just these Four Kingdoms as Man, the 
fulfillment of Creation's purpose rather than its servant. In his purview, it is not Israel who is 
Adam (Y evamos 61a) — mainstay and focus of creation — but the Four Kingdoms in their 
rejection of the Divine who are the true Man. 
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21 the sword of the Babylonian king to come. From one 
25-26 land they shall both diverge. And clear a place! Clear 
it at the head of a city-road. 25 Prepare a road for the 
sword to come to Kabbah, the Ammonite capital, and 
to Judah, fortified in Jerusalem. 26 For the king of 


explains that specifically kings whose 
decisions affect multitudes of people are 
exceptions to the general rule of free 
choice; with regard to their role as 
leaders of nations God directs their 
decisions); and God had decided that 
Nebuchadnezzar was to destroy the 
Temple. 111 

For eighteen years a blp H3, heavenly 
voice, was heard in the palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar saying, 'Evil slave! Go 
and destroy your Master's house, for 
his sons do not listen to Him.' [So] he 
stood at a crossroads. One path led to 
the wilderness, the other to Jerusalem ... 
He began to divine with his arrows (u. 
26). He shot an arrow towards Rome, it 
did not fly true; towards Alexandria, it 
did not fly true; towards Jerusalem — 
and it flew true. He sowed seeds and 
planted shoots; for Rome, they did not 
blossom; for Alexandria, they did not 
blossom; for Jerusalem, they 
blossomed. He lit lights and lamps ... 
He launched ships (according to 
Koheles Kabbah) ... He inquired of 
fetishes. He examined livers ... and all 
pointed toward Jerusalem ( Eichah 
Rabbasi, Pesichta 23). 

As the people saw Yechezkel enact 
these scenes, they would learn that 
Jerusalem was indeed doomed. The 
ascendancy of the Four Kingdoms was 
about to begin. [In Radak's view 
Yechezkel did not actually act out these 
scenes. He saw them in prophetic 
vision. See comm. 2:8, 5:1-4.) 

3“in — The sword of the 
Babylonian king. 

This is the second sword, concerning 


which God had said (v. 10); / shall take 
out My sword from its scabbard 
(Radak). The tenor of the whole chapter 
is that Nebuchadnezzar is no more than 
a tool in God's hand. His sword is really 
God's sword. 

□ITltp iKy 1 nnx jnKtt — From one land 
they shall both diverge. 

That land is Babylon (Radak; 
Metzudos). 

K“)3 “Pi — And clear a place. 

*r is taken as place (as in 
Deuteronomy 23:13). is an 

imperative (Radak) and can mean clear 
(Rashi) or choose (Radak; Metzudos). 

‘V’V'TII — A city-road. 

This is a road leading to the city 
(Radak). 

25. Even as his campaign begins, 
Nebuchadnezzar's decision is not yet 
made. Perhaps he will take the road to 
Rabbah (see II Samuel 11:1), capital of 
Ammon, and the battle will be just 
another in the long chain of conquests 
which have made Babylon great. 
Perhaps the time has not yet come to 
heed the heavenly voice which has been 
echoing through his palace for the past 
eighteen years (see comm. v. 24). 

rrma rnirn — Judah f fortified 

in Jerusalem. 

The translation is literal. Metzudos 
translates Judah, which dwells in 
fortified Jerusalem. Radak adds: and 
feels safe there. The implication is that 
the whole of Judah feels safe and 
impregnable because Jerusalem is in its 
midst. This was indeed true in happier 


1. For a practical application of this doctrine, see Ramban to Exodus 14:4. In his view, the 
greatest miracle during Israel's deliverance from Egypt was the fact that Pharaoh followed the 
Jews through the split sea. He had suffered the plagues; he had seen the miraculous parting of 
the waters. Surely logic would have told him that it was dangerous to carry the pursuit into 
the sea; but the decision was not his. God had decreed that the Egyptians should drown. 
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times (see Psalms 46), but Jerusalem had 
lost its splendor (see ch. 22) and would 
fall as easily as any other city. 

26. Trjn DK — Crossroads [lit. mother 
of the road]. 

The two roads turn towards the point 
from which they diverge as children 
turn towards their mother (Radak). The 
term DK, mother, is also used for an 
important city (// Samuel 20:19) 
because it is like a mother to the smaller 
cities which surround it (Radak, Sefer 
HaShorashim). 

D’yna bpbp — He flashed with the 
arrows. 

Rashi (in accord with Targum) writes 
that the arrows were shot (causing them 
to flash), and the divination was 
accomplished by observing the direction 
in which they flew. 

Radak writes that they were 
burnished brightly and served as a 
mirror in which the sorcerer would find 
images to guide him. 

Ibn Janach (Sefer HaShorashim) 
translates: He shook the arrows. Mahari 
MiTrani explains that he wrote the 
names Jerusalem and Ammon on two 
arrows and rolled them like dice. 

□pin — Teraphim. 

We leave the term untranslated since 
it is not clear what type of fetishes these 
were. They are not idols. Metzudos 
writes that they had human form and 
could be made to tell the future. (See Ibn 
Ezra, Genesis 31:19). 


For extensive treatment of Teraphim 
see ArtScroll Bereishis 31:19. 

“1333 HKT — Examined the liver. 

" T • T ♦ 

As it is taken out of an animal, the 
liver glistens. This glistening is used for 
divination (Metzudos). 

27. trbu/vv Dppn rnn irn’3 — In his 
right hand the sorcery indicated 
Jerusalem. 

Traveling south from Babylon, 
Jerusalem lies to the right (west) and the 
Ammonite Rabbah to the left (east). 

jTH ... nbbb ... Dns — Commanders ... 
mound ... fort. 

See comm, to 4:2. 

28. orpryi on 1 ? rrm — But 

it was as a vain divination in their eyes. 

The people in Judah attached no 
importance to the result of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar's divinations. Although the 
results had repeatedly pointed to 
Jerusalem, they felt themselves safe. 

typnnb ply t>3]d ton] onV niy3ip ’jntf 
— Oaths upon oaths were theirs — this 
recalling sin so that they might be 
conquered. 

They felt as safe as though the 
Babylonians had sworn not to attack 
them. Their hypocritical reliance on the 
imagined oath of the Babylonians would 
recall how unreliable their own oaths 
were. Zidkiyahu had sworn allegiance 
to Nebuchadnezzar and broken his oath 
(ch. 17). By what right, therefore, could 
Israel expect others to honor oaths made 
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21 Babylon stood at the crossroads at the head of the 
27-28 two roads to practice divination . He flashed with the 
arrows , inquired of the Teraphim, examined the 
liver. 27 In his right hand the sorcery indicated 
Jerusalem — to appoint commanders , to urge on to 
murder , to raise his voice in trumpeting, to place 
commanders at the gates, to pour out a mound, to 
build a fort. 28 But it was as a vain divination in their 
eyes. Oaths upon oaths were theirs — this recalling 
sin so that they might be conquered. 


to them, even if such oaths had been 
made? (Radak). 

R' Breuer's rendering of the verse is 
laden with bitter irony. The people 
ignored the results of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar's divinations because they declared 
themselves immune from the influences 
of magic forces. They considered 
themselves to be the direct charges of 
God Himself, because onb nlynu/ ’ypu/. 
He had sworn to them that they were 
His, beyond the power of magic. 

But these same people had indulged 
in every kind of sorcery when they 
craved support for their rejection of the 
warnings addressed to them by God's 
prophets (ch. 13). With wanton 
disregard of their people's pride that 
Jacob knows no sorcery nor Israel 
divination (Numbers 23:23), they had 
groveled before any false prophet who 
would pander to their illusions of 
invincibility. 

Now that the forces of magic seemed 
to confirm their worst fears, they swung 
to the other extreme. They were God s 
direct concern and need not fear the 
heathen divinations, py T*3TI? tom 
tyannS, their hypocritical vacillations 
would recall their former reliance on 
sorcery and hasten their doom. 

Rashi (as does Targum ) translates 
nlyriic/ ’Vp# as seven times seven. In 
this he follows the Midrash (Eichah 
Rabbasi, Pesichta 23; see above v. 24). 


Yechezkel said to Israel: You could 
have had the merit of delving into the 
Torah which has forty-nine (seven 
times seven) facets. Now that you did 
not deserve this, Nebuchadnezzar came 
and made forty-nine divinations against 
you, as it is written onb niyrny ’yntc/. 

[We have not followed the usual practice 
of quoting Targum and Rashi at the begin¬ 
ning of the commentary because it seems that 
their rendering is not meant as VVJB, the 
simple meaning, but rather as something 
additional hinted in the verse. See Appendix 
VI for an elaboration of the point.] 

The Midrash proceeds to interpret 
the next phrase in the verse: "PDtn Kim 
tt/pnnb ]1y, recalling sin so that they 
may be conquered. This refers to the 
murder of the prophet Zechariah ben 
Yehoyadah who, in the time of 
Yehoash, king of Judah, was killed on 
orders of the king for attempting to stop 
the blatant idol worship upon which the 
people were about to embark (II 
Chronicles 24:20). According to the 
tradition of the Sages, the blood of this 
priest and prophet (see Eichah 2:20; 
comm.) seethed on the ground of the 
Temple for 252 years, until the 
destruction ( Koheles Rabbah 3:16) and 
precluded any possibility of rQltf/Jil, 
repentance (Sanhedrin 7a). The people's 
disregard of Nebuchadnezzar's 
divinations recalled this sin and 
hastened the destruction. 111 


1. The murder of Zechariah occupies a central place in the Aggadah surrounding the 
destruction of the Temple. Giffin 57b and Sanhedrin 96b tell in detail how Nebuchadnezzar's 
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29. D3Jly D3*i3Tn ]V’ — Since you cause 
your sin to be remembered. 

You constantly commit new sins, and 
these cause your old ones to be 
remembered (Rashi). 

np’rmun nlionb n^y^a nlbana — As 
your rebellions are revealed to show 
your transgressions. 

As your new rebellions come into the 


open, they cause your old 
transgressions to be seen (Rashi). 

D3*l3?n jyi — Because you are recalled. 

You are recalled by Me, as sinners 
(Rashi). 

Vwann tpa — You will be grasped in the 
hand. 

You will be given over into the hands 


general Nebuzaradan slaughtered thousands of people in order to appease the seething blood, 
but nothing helped until he appealed to the slain Zechariah to demand no more killings lest the 
whole nation be slaughtered. At that point the blood stopped seething. Nebuzaradan, shocked 
into a realization of the enormity of all the murders he had committed when even one soul was 
so dear to God, deserted his position and became a Jew. (This story is in the kinnah of the 
Ninth of Av: ’rnnnn ’?bK D1’3.) 

The Talmud and Midrashim do not explain why just this particular sin remained with the 
people for so many generations and found no atonement until the destruction of the Temple. 
A hint may be found in Sanhedrin 7a, where the Sages explain Aaron's decision to cooperate 
with the people's demands in the matter of the Golden Calf. He reasoned that if he were to 
defy them and they killed him, they would have murdered priest and prophet , just as they 
would one day murder Zechariah, and for this there could never be any atonement — as 
evidenced by that story. Aaron preferred to make the Golden Calf. Idol worship is a terrible 
sin, but can be wiped out with repentance. 

We deduce that the Sages understand the particular heinousness of this sin to have been 
caused by the fact that priest and prophet were killed. For such a sin, no repentance is 
possible. 

The explanation of this could be as follows: repentance, assumes an inner core of 

purity and holiness which sin can never erode. (See footnote 3:1, 9:2.) The conduits through 
which this inner core of holiness is reinforced in Israel are priest and prophet. The kohen, 
through the Temple service, brings the Divine Presence to dwell among Israel (Exodus 25:8, 
29:46), and the prophet, through the great personal purity which he attains (Rambam, 
Mishneh Torah, Yesodei HaTorah ch. 7) provides the means by which God communicates 
with His people (see footnote 2:5). 

The wanton murder u. priest and prophet (particularly in defense of idol worship) 
constitutes a repudiation of this inner core of holiness. Once that inner core has been 
eradicated, no repentance is possible. For 252 years the seething blood of the slain priest and 
prophet mutely pointed to that fatal erosion which had taken place in Israel's soul. From that 
moment on Israel lost that purity of perception of itself and its role in God's plan which would 
have made repentance possible. 

We can now see how the Midrash's explanation is extremely apt for our verse. The people 
had not been afraid of Nebuchadnezzar's divinations. They thought of themselves as God's 
special charges beyond the control of natural forces [see comm.]. This attitude would surely 
recall the assassination of Zechariah. Had they themselves not repudiated that very call of 
holiness with which they now prided themselves? 
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21 29 Therefore, thus says my Lord HASHEM/ 

29-31 ELOHIM: Since you cause your sin to he remembered , 
as your rebellions are revealed to show your 
transgressions in all your deeds; because you are 
recalled, you will be grasped in the hand . 30 Now 
you: 

Corpse of wickedness, prince of Israel 
whose day has come 
at the time of the concluding sin. 

31 Thus says my Lord HaSHEM/ELOHIM: 


of the Babylonian king (Targum, 
quoted in Rashi). 

[In verse 29, we translated the similar 
word tf/Dnnb as to be conquered. The 
connotation of both words is essentially 
the same.] 

Our verse reinforces what was taught 
in the previous one. Their present 
attitudes could only serve to recall their 
past transgressions, the broken oath of 
Zidkiyahu (Radak) and the murder of 
Zechariah at the hands of Yehoash's 
servants (Midrash). 

30“32. In these verses the prophet 
castigates Zidkiyahu unmercifully for 
his failure as king. The Davidic crown 
has finally been lost and rulership is to 
pass to Nebuchadnezzar (Rashi; Radak) 
not to be restored to David's descen¬ 
dants until Messianic times (Metzu- 
dos). 

30. yipn bbn — Corpse of wickedness. 

You, Zidkiyahu, prince of Israel, 
deserve to be killed because of your 
wickedness (Rashi, based on Targum). 

In this interpretation, Zidkiyahu is 
referred to as bbn, a corpse, because he 
is destined to die (1310 Olt/ by) as in 
16:32 (see Radak there). 

However, the Sages ( Berachos 18b) 
read the verse as describing Zidkiyahu's 
present state. He is in the category of 


urritD prij? in^na the wicked are 

considered dead even during their life¬ 
time. 

How can such a description be used 
for Zidkiyahu, who, in Sanhedrin 103a 
is described as Tina iy, a completely 
righteous man, whose merit saved his 
whole generation? The description in 
our verse must apply to him not as an 
individual but as the king (this is 
evidenced by the context; see below), 
and in that capacity he was indeed 
wicked and a failure. (See Overview 
VIII and Appendix I, Why the Double 
Identity.) 111 

Radak and Metzudos suggest that 
bbn may derive from the root meaning 
fo profane. The meaning of our phrase 
would then be: Yow wicked one who are 
profaned [from any pretense to holi¬ 
ness]. 

ini'* hO'Tp* — Whose day has come. 

The day has come to remove the 
kingship from him (Radak). to could 
also be understood in the sense of the 
setting sun. His day (or sun) has set 
(Metzudos). 

YP ]1y — The climactic sin. 

This sin is the one which fills the 
measure [for which he will finally be 
punished] (Rashi; Metzudos). 

Radak translates: the sin which will 
bring about the king's end. 


1. Although Zidkiyahu is being castigated as the king rather than as an individual, the 
description still seems extremely harsh. Did he really deserve to be called a corpse in his 
lifetime? Were there no redeeming features? 

Perhaps the explanation can be found in a dictum which the Sages taught concerning 
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31 “32. In these verses God pours out 
the full force of His fury against the 
king. 

All the phrases in these verses are 
obscure and many different interpreta¬ 
tions are offered. In order to maintain 
the integrity of the various interpreta¬ 
tions, we shall take the verses as a whole 
instead of treating them phrase by 
phrase. 

It should be noted that a complicating 
factor is the difficulty which surrounds 
the word rtDJyn, turban. In the Torah 
this term is used exclusively for the 
headgear of the bUl JltD, High Priest. 
Nevertheless some commentators 
(Radak; Metzudos; Ramban, Exodus 
28:2) feel that in our verse it is used 
with the king in mind and is to be 
understood as a synonym for rnyjf, 
crown. In this case, the whole phrase: 
muyn nnm nsaysn -non, Remove the 
turban! take off the crown ! is a call to 
Zidkiyahu to give up his rulership. 

However the Sages seem to take the 
phrase npjynn mon as referring to the 
high priest's turban. If this is so, there 
could be two different relationships 


between the phrases flDJynn -non and 

muyn d nn. 

Both relationships are considered in 
the Talmud (Giffin 7a) and a true 
understanding requires a short glance at 
the relevant passage. 

Along with many other things which the 
Sages enjoined l^mnS IDT, in memory of the 
destruction of the Temple (see Orach 
Chayim 560), they forbade bridegrooms to 
wear the crowns which it had been 
customary to put on at weddings. At issue in 
the Talmud (ibid.) is the source of this 
prohibition. Rav Chisda thinks that it derives 
from our verse, rnpyn Dnn, take off the 
crown, because nDjyan T»pn, the turban had 
been removed from the High Priest; [i.e., the 
relationship between the two phrases is 
causal. Since the Temple is no more, the 
wearing of a crown is offensive.] Rav Huna, 
on the other hand, holds that the prohibition 
against the bridegroom's crown was not 
based on any verse in Scripture. The Sages 
had forbidden it without scriptural sanction. 
Our verse is simply a call to both High Priest 
and king to divest themselves of the symbols 
of their authority; [i.e., the relationship is nof 
causal. Although Rav Huna agrees with Rav 
Chisda that npayn refers to the Kohen 
Gadol's turban, he holds that this injunction 


Joseph. R' Yehudah said in Rav's name: Why was Joseph called bones during his own 
lifetime? [In Genesis 50:25 Joseph asked his brother to carry his bones out of Egypt when God 
would redeem them from there], because he did not protest for his father's honor. His brothers 
repeatedly referred to their father as your servant our father, yet he said nothing to them 
(Sotah 13b). Maharal (there) explains: to have his father called your servant to his face, 
repeatedly, should have galvanized him to some sort of action. If Joseph could listen to these 
words with equanimity, he was really bones. Some of a living person's sensitivity seems to 
have been missing in him. 

Zidkiyahu's failure as king, and his description in Scripture as ytpi, an e vi7 person, came 
about because he did not rebuke his people for their sins {Sanhedrin 103a; see Overview VIII). 
He was dead' to the implications of their actions. He should have been shocked into the 
realization that it was in his hands to save or lose the future. He kept silent and all was lost. He 
was a corpse even though he was alive. 

Our explanation is borne out by Midrash Tanchuma, Zos HaBerachah 7, which explains 
why the wicked are considered dead in their own lifetime: For he sees the sun shining and does 
not bless God for it. He sees it setting and does not make the blessing. He eats and drinks and 
does not bless. 

The Sages are evidently pointing out that the death ascribed to the living ytp"n means an 
insensitivity to the impression which would normally evoke a response. 
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21 Remove the turban! 

32 Lift off the crown! 

Neither this nor that — 
exalt the degraded 
and degrade the exalted. 

32 Desolate, desolate, desolate 
will I make it. 

This too shall not be 

until the advent of the master of justice — 


is entirely unrelated to the command that the 
king remove his crown. 

Rambam (Hilchos Ta'anis 5:15) and 
Shulchan Aruch, (Orach Chayim 560) reflect 
Rav Chisda's opinion. 

We shall consider the meaning of our 
verses according to both opinions. 

31. Rashi (in accordance with Targum) 
translates as follows: npjyan mpn 
rnuyn onm, / shall tear off the turban 
[of Serayah the High Priest] and annul 
the crown [from Zidkiyahus head]. 
[The phrases are taken in Rav Huna's 
sense.] nKt Kb nut. Neither of them 
[will remain in the land], nain nbsiyn, 
the lowly are to be lifted [Gedalyah ben 
Achikam who is now lowly will become 
Governor of Judah], b’DTi/n niam, and 
the high one will be degraded 
[Zidkiyahu who is now the rightful 
king will lose his position]. 

32. rtfip’tt/K my my my. Desolate , 
desolate, desolate will I make it. 

[Kingship had been taken from 
Yechonyah (Yehoyachin) and given to 
Zidkiyahu, then it was taken from 
Zidkiyahu and given to Gedalyah ben 
Achikom (these are two of the three 
desolations)] mil Kb nKt m, but that 
also will not last [Gedalyah's rulership 
will also be of short duration] K3 iy 
DDiynn lb "itf/K, until he who will 
administer justice will come [for 
Gedalyah will be assassinated by 
Ishmael ben Nesanyah (this is the third 
desolation)], T»nnyi, and / shall put him 
[Gedalyah into his (Ishmael's) hand]. 

Radak and Metzudos agree that 
nsayn is not the turban of the High 


Priest, but a synonym for rnuy, the 
crown. The first two phrases announce 
that Zidkiyahu is to lose his kingdom. 
[The relationship of the two phrases is 
in accord with the opinion of Rav 
Hunah.] In the interpretations of the 
rest of the verses they differ slightly: 

Radak: nKt Kb nKT, This [crown] will 
not [as Zidkiyahu thinks] be like this 
[i.e., his (Zidkiyahu s) permanently]. 
[But] naan nboiyn, [Yehoyachin who is 
presently in exile and is therefore] the 
low one, will be exalted [since his 
descendant Zerubavel was destined to 
lead the return to Zion]. b'Bti/n nnam. 
And [Zidkiyahu who is now] the 
elevated person will be thrown down. 
mtrtyK my my my, [This crown] / will 
bend out of shape [for three 
generations. This is indicated by the 
thrice repeated my and refers to the 
three generations which elapsed before 
Zerubavel returned to Judah] nKt Da 
mn Kb, [But] this [bending out of 
shape] had not happened before 
[because although the individual kings 
had sinned the crown had never passed 
from the Davidic line], lb "U^K K3 iy 
UDU/nn, until [Nebuchadnezzar] whose 
task it was to administer justice came, 
rnnai, and / put that [justice into his 
hands]. 

Metzudos: nKt, this [evil] which is 
befalling Zidkiyahu, that none of his 
children were to succeed to his throne] 
nKt Kb, is not like [i.e., it is worse than] 
this [the sorrows which had befallen 
Yehoyakim and Yehoyachin who had at 
least been succeeded by close family]. 
(For the rest of the sentence his 
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interpretation is the same as that of 
Radak.) nan'tyK my my niy, I will twist 
[Zidkiyahus kingship] out of shape 
[none of his descendants will ever rule], 
mn Kb nKt 04 , [But] also this [the eleva¬ 
tion referred to in the previous verse; 
that the lowly Yehoyachin would one 
day shine in Zerubavel's governership] 
will not last [for Zerubavel's rulership 
will also never be complete] K3 ny 
UBt^nn lb m^r$, until [the messiah] to 
whom it rightfully belongs will come. 
rnnai, [and to him] I shall give it. 

Finally we shall offer Harav Breuer's 
interpretation as an example of how the 
first two phrases can be interpreted in 
Rav Chisda's view that they have a 
causal relationship to one another, 
rnvy? onm rmjynn men, Since the 
High Priest has ceased to function [i.e., 
the Temple service has been denuded of 
any meaning] royalty must also fall. 
riKT, when the one [the erosion of the 
Temple service] has happened nKT Kb, 
then the other [royalty] cannot exist. 
[Israel s kings are to rule over a holy 
nation who are bearers of God's Glory], 
b^tfn nbam naan nbDT^n, [there has 
been an absolute upheaval of values] 
important issues become secondary, the 
senseless becomes central my my my 
mmipK, l shall destroy it utterly, 04 
mn Kb nKT, absolutely nothing may 
remain, lb n^K Kb ny, until the 

deserving one [the Messiah] comes, 


vnrm, and to him I shall give it over.w 

33“37. The prophet turns to Ammon, 
which had earned a reprieve when 
Nebuchadnezzar's divination led him 
towards Jerusalem (u. 24). Chapter 25 
depicts the vicious joy which these old 
and bitter enemies of Israel felt at 
Jerusalem's downfall. But even before 
that time, it was they who had 
encouraged Nebuchadnezzar to 
overcome his fears (see comm. v. 24) 
and attack the Jews (Sanhedrin 96b). 

This prophecy assures them that their 
relief was only temporary. They too 
would one day day fall to the sword. 

[The commentary on this prophecy 
follows Radak, who is closest to the 
consensus of commentators. For other 
approaches, see Rashi's second 
interpretation, Eliezer of Beaugency, 
and Malbim among others.] 

33. nnsbD'bKi pray ■’33’bK — To the 
children of Ammon and their taunting. 

Chapter 25 describes in detail how 
the people of Ammon mocked 
Jerusalem in her travail. Rashi here adds 
that the Ammonites considered their 
reprieve (see above) as a vindication of 
their deity. It seemed to them that their 
god was stronger than Israel's God, 
since Nebuchadnezzar had chosen to 
attack Jerusalem rather than Ammon's 
Rabbah. 


1. The Talmud (Giffin 7a) offers another explanation for the phrase nKT Kb nKT. When God 
told Israel: Remove the turban! Take off the crown, the ministering angels asked God: Master 
of the World, nKT? Should this happen to Israel who accepted the Torah unquestioningly at 
Sinai? So He answered them: Kb, No, nKT, This is to happen to Israel who lowered the high 
and raised the low and erected an idol in the Temple. 
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21 and him l shall emplace. 

33-34 33 Now you, Ben Adam, prophesy and say: Thus says 

my Lord HasHEM/EL0H1M to the children of 
Ammon and their taunting. And you shall say: 

A sword, an open sword 
burnished for slaughter 
to encompass and in order to flash. 

34 While vanity is envisioned for you; 

While falsehood is divined for you; 

To place you with the necks 
of the slain wicked ones 
whose day has come 
at the time of the climactic sin. 


nmna ann :nn — A sword, an open 
sword. 

[The translation in accordance with 
Radak follows the cantillation, which 
divides the phrases as follows: 3“in 
jynb b’Drib—nynp nap 1 ?—nmn? 
pia. The translation would differ 
slightly (and in some ways would be 
more logical) according to the division 
of Metzudos: nunn-naub nmna 

▼ * - V T 

pna jynb — b’onb, open for slaughter, 
burnished to encompass, in order to 
flash. 

This call to the sword is almost 
identical with that which spurred it on 
against Israel (v. 14). However, our 
verse introduces the idea of the open 
unsheathed sword. In Radak's view, 
this implies that the sword will remain 
unsheathed even after Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar will have disappeared from the stage 
of history. According to 25:4, Ammon 
would fall to the children of the East, 
rather than to Babylon (but see comm. 
there; Josephus, Kadmonios 10:7 
reports that Nebuchadnezzar subdued 
Ammon and Moab). Although the 
conquerors are different, the sword is 
the same. It remains unsheathed until 
God's plan will have been 
accomplished. 

pn? ura 1 ? Van 1 ? - To encompass [and] 
in order to flash. 


Radak reads this phrase as though it 
were written ]ynb(i). The sword 
was burnished for slaughter (rqub 
nunn) so that the slaughter might be 
all-encompassing. A second purpose 
was that it might flash like lightning. 
[Metzudos ' spacing of the words (see 
above) would make the injection of the 
conjunction unnecessary.] 

34. Kite/ niTng — While vanity is 
envisioned for you. 

This phrase is addressed to Ammon 
as a nation; hence the feminine form ~\b. 
The prophet tells the Ammonites that 
while their soothsayers were lulling 
them with vanity and falsehood, 
describing to them a future of peace and 
security, their fate would be quite the 
opposite ... (Radak). 

Q’ytSH ’bbn nfw-bfc “inix nnb — To 
place you with [lit. to] the necks of the 
slain wicked ones. 

By lulling their people into a fake 
sense of security, the soothsayers had 
caused the Ammonites to be placed in a 
position similar to that of the necks of 
the slain, wicked Judeans, who had 
finally been overtaken by their sins, 
which had exceeded the limit (Radak). 

At first glance, it appears that the sword is 
being addressed. However, it would be 
awkward for you to refer to two different 
indirect objects in the same sentence. Hence, 
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most commentators learn that the whole 
sentence is addressed to Ammon. 

Yi? VV — The concluding sin. 

See comm. v. 30. 

35. rnyn -t 7k — Returned to its 
scabbard? 

Do you really think that the sword is 
about to be returned to its scabbard? 
(Radak; Mefzwdos). 

[In a context in which the sword was 
described as open and burnished for slaugh¬ 
ter, it is incongruous to take this phrase as a 
definite statement. The awkwardness might 
perhaps be avoided according to Radak in v. 
33. If indeed it would not be Babylon but the 
Children of the East before whom Ammon 
would fall, then the verse might be saying: 
Even though the Babylonian sword will be 
sheathed, a sword will nevertheless overtake 
you eventually ] 

Eliezer of Beaugency considers our 
verse a continuation of verse 33. The 
sword will be returned to its scabbard 
with its sharpness unimpaired. 
Ordinarily, so much killing would have 
blunted the blade; but this sword will be 
so sharp that nothing will dull it. 

T»nl“vnn yu*? riJQ3r“H0K Dipna — / n 
the place where you originated [lit. were 
created], in the land of your dwelling. 

The Ammonites were so sure that 
they would be safe that they did not 
take the precaution of fleeing to another 
place. Nebuchadnezzar's sword would 
overtake them on their home ground 
(Radak). 


■yinlian y")K — The land of your 
dwelling. 

See 16:13. 

^nk UbtpK — / shall punish you. 

See comm. 11:10. 

36. IT’D t< — I shall blow. 

— T 

In my anger, I will blow upon the 
flames to make them more intense 
(Rashi, Metzudos). 

nnyb D’WK — Brutish men. 

Radak comments that the word Dnya 
derives from the root “1JQ, which can 
mean either to be foolish or brutish, or 
to burn. Thus Dnya means either 

brutish men or men who are burned. 

[The choice of the term □'Hya fits 
well with the beginning of the verse: 
with the fire of my fury.] It is possible 
that a play on words is intended and 
that both meanings are implied (R' 
Breuer). 

rpmc/n ■’tc/in — Artisans of destruction. 

is often used in Scripture as an 
artisan (see Exodus 35:35); hence, a 
skilled person. 

37. naTn nS yiKn Tn:? n?rr» — 
Your blood shall sink into the ground. 
You shall be unremembered. 

When Scripture calls for vengeance 
for blood that was shed unjustly, the 
expression is: Ground! do not cover my 
blood (Job 16:18). Here the earth will 
swallow the blood, and no one will 
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21 35 Returned to its scabbard? 

35-37 /« fhe p/flce where you originated, 

in the land of your dwelling, 

I shall punish you! 

36 And I shall pour My anger 
upon you. 

With the fire of My fury 
l shall blow upon you; 

I shall place you in the hand 
of brutish men, 
artisans of destruction. 

37 For the fire you shall be fuel; 

Your blood shall sink into the ground; 

You shall be unremembered. 

For I HASHEM have spoken. 

22 he word of HASHEM came to me saying: 2 Now 

1-2 you Ben Adam, will you rebuke, will you rebuke 

the city of bloodshed and let her know all her 


remember to avenge the Ammonites' 
death (Radak). 

The implication is that Ammon will 
be completely wiped out and no trace 


will remain. Yet, even this utter 
desolation will not remain without its 
ray of hope. See comm. 25:7 (R' 
Breuer). 


XXII 

The bitter denunciation of Jerusalem in this chapter is unparalleled in Scripture. 
Many are the passages in Tanach which describe Jerusalem's degradation and 
bemoan its deafness to the call for greatness, but none approach the severity and 
unsparing explications which Yechezkel poured out upon it. 

The greatest falls occur from the greatest heights. Throughout the Book we have 
learned how Israel, when it loses touch with its soul, sinks to depths undreamed of 
by the gentile nations (see 3:6-7; 16:33-34; fn. 20:23). The same is true of 
Jerusalem — particularly, the Jerusalem of Yechezkel's vision. 

The heights to which Jerusalem can aspire are evident in the names by which the 
prophets called the Jerusalem of the future, such names as City of Righteousness, 
Faithful City, City of HASHEM and others (see: Isaiah 1:26; 60:14; 62:24; Jeremiah 
3:17; 33:16; Zecharyah 8:3). None of these compare with the grandeur of Yechez¬ 
kel's vision. As the climax of the picture which he paints of a rebuilt and 
regenerated Jerusalem, indeed as the apex of his entire prophecy, he calls Jerusalem 
nnif/ 'H, HASHEM is There (48:35). The Sages teach (Bava Basrah 75b): Do not read 
nraitf Ti, HASHEM Is There, but nntf Ti, HASHEM Is its Name. Its name — its 
essential being — will be identified with HASHEM. Not the city which God loves, 
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seeks, or blesses, but the one with which HASHEM 's Shechinah is fused in complete 
unison. It will be at one with the Divine. 

This affinity to Godliness is ground and justification for its existence . It is located 
upon earth, but is not of the earth . It is within the human sphere only for the 
purpose that through its portals man may enter the nbyn bty (Ta'anis 5a), 

the Celestial Jerusalem, the city of God's aspirations (Ta'anis 5a) to which the 
earthly Jerusalem is as a body to a soul (see Overview V). 

The }nn "13P, inclination to evil, invariably focuses on that which is best and 
purest. It ignores the gentile nations and concentrates only on Israel, most of all the 
Sages of Israel. The greater the man, the greater is his evil inclination (Succah 52a; 
see Maharal, Tiferes Yisrael 48; Nesivos Olam, Nesiv Ko'ach Hayetzer 2). By 
controlling the evil inclination, its intended victim can spur himself to even greater 
heights; but if he permits himself to succumb to its blandishments, he is denuded of 
his soul (Uava Basrah 16a). 

Jerusalem had succumbed. Body and soul had been torn asunder. Bereft of its 
essence, Jerusalem crashed to the lowest depths (see Pref. ch. 15). Yechezkel, who 
was granted the exalted vision of its potential, had to mourn its fall. 

There is no middle ground for Jerusalem. If it does not reach the apex of its 
potential, it sinks far below the norm of other cities. This is true of the people of 
Israel as well (Pref. ch. 15). 

The laws of the Torah are Israel's wisdom in the eyes of the nations (Deut. 
4:6-9). Through these laws, Israel is considered wise in the eyes of the nations; but 
(v. 9) if the people distort the laws through forgetfulness, they will be considered 
fools (Rashi). 

The wisest or the most foolish! There is no middle ground. Man, endowed with 
intellect, is the noblest of God's creatures. The human infant, with its undeveloped 
intellectual ability, is less capable of fending for itself than any animal young. 
Israel, impregnated by the Torah's holiness, is the crown of mankind. Denuded of 
holiness, the people of Israel become the dregs of human society (R' Yerucham 
Levovitz, ch. 56, Daas Chochmah Umussar v. 2). 

Ramban, describing his visit to Eretz Yisrael, wrote (Letter to his son Nachman): 
'What shall I tell you concerning the Land! Its forsakeness is great; its desolation 
terrible. The rule is whichever is holier is more desolate: Jerusalem worst of all, 
Judah more than Galilee. However, in spite of the destruction, it is exceedingly 
good ... ' 


2. DStt/nn — Will you rebuke. 

Our translation follows Rashi as 
explained in the commentary to 20:4. 

R' Breuer suggests a different 
translation for 

The root UDW can also mean to take 
someone's part, to ensure that he gets 
his due [e.g.. Din’ TDD#, protect the 
orphan's legal rights (Isaiah 1:17)). It is 
Israel's right to be stopped short on its 
headlong rush to catastrophe. If Ye¬ 
chezkel truly loves his people, he will 
shoulder the difficult and thankless task 
(conveyed by the double D9U/nn) of 


helping them to remake their lives. This 
can only be done by confronting them 
with the full horror of their ways. 
Accordingly, DStynn would be rendered 
will you not take their part. 

The shattering visions of the 
previous chapter which described Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar's merciless sword 
decimating Jerusalem's inhabitants 
would surely have awakened God's 
mercy rather than His anger. The 
suffering of His people inspires God's 
compassion. (See Isaiah 63:9.) 

D’nin "py — This city of bloodshed. 
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22 abominations? 3 And say: Thus says my Lord 

3 HASHEM/ELOHIM: O city , shedding blood in her 

midst to hasten her time , and which fashioned filth 


This uncompromisingly harsh 
expression had been used by Nahum 
(3:1) to describe Nineveh, the capital of 
Assyria, the arch enemy who had exiled 
the northern kingdom. Used here, it 
awakens that association. Jerusalem had 
sunk to the moral level of Nineveh. 

Could murder have been rampant in 
Jerusalem? One recalls the story 
(Nedarim 22a) that as Ullah was 
traveling to Eretz Y israel from Babylon, 
two of his companions had a quarrel 
and one of them killed the other. Rabbi 
Yochanan refused to believe that such a 
thing could have happened within Eretz 
Y israel. Ullah assured him that at that 
moment they had not yet crossed the 
boundary. The murder had taken place 
outside the holy borders. 

The Sages believed that the holiness 
of the Land would help a person to 
control his rage. It is inconceivable that 
murder could happen in Eretz Y israel 

The possibility, of course, exists that 
the matter is relative. In Rabbi 
Yochanan's time, the tangible presence 
of the Shechinah was more evident than 
in the terrible years preceding the 
destruction of the first Temple (see 
Michtav MeEliyahu, vol. 3 p. 195). 

Another view is that the bloodshed 
referred to throughout the chapter does 
not mean actual murder. Isaiah 1:15 and 
21 also uses terms such as DW, blood , 


and nmn, murder, in connection with 
Jerusalem, but it is evident from the 
context that these terms refer to the 
distortions of justice within the city. 
Where princes and judges are corrupt 
and view their positions as means for 
eliciting bribes and gifts from the 
populace (Isaiah 1:23), the suffering 
borne by the people is described as 
bloodshed in the kind of hyperbole 
permissible in prophecy (see pref., ch. 
16). This is the nature of the bloodshed 
mentioned in our chapter (R' Breuer). 

Psalms 106:38 hints at another 
possible solution: They shed innocent 
blood, the blood of their sons and 
daughters whom they slaughtered 
before Canaan's gods. Then the earth 
was made false through the blood. ll] 
The bloodshed is not murder through 
quarrels or for gain, but the slaughter of 
children for idol worship. 

3. HDlna — In her midst. 

T 

Blood is shed openly within the city; 
people do not bother to hide their 
crimes. In addition, the city is polluted 
by the blood shed within it (see II Kings 
21:16) (Radak). 

nny Klab — To hasten her time. 

t • ▼ 

This phrase is a continuation of nb 
'H ■>y-lK “UOK, Thus says my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM. God has decreed 
that Jerusalem's time has come because 


1. We have translated t^nni, then the earth was made false (Psalms 106:38) in contrast 
to Targum and Metzudos who translate: then the earth was made guilty, in accordance with 
Ramban to Numbers 35:33, where the same expression is used to describe what happens when 
murder is committed in the Land of Israel. Ramban explains that nDUn describes any act that 
deceives the eye, hiding the true nature of what is taking place. According to Ramban, 
reference is to the curses in Deuteronomy 28:38-42, in which the land produces fruits which 
the people will not be permitted to enjoy. Thus the land will 'deceive' the people as a result of 
the cardinal sins: idol worship, adultery, and murder. 

Why is y“iKi} nauri, the falseness of the land, an apt punishment for murder? 

Maharal (Drush al haTorah) asks why murder is referred to as D ,| E’i n^DU/, bloodshed , in 
view of the many ways of killing a person without touching his blood. He answers that in 
accordance with Scriptural usage which equates D^, blood, with soul, (cf. Leviticus 
17.11), bloodshed means not killing, but separating body and soul. R' Hutner uses this insight 
of the Maharal to explain why the term bloodshed is never used for the killing of an animal 
(Pachad Yitzchak, Shavuos 8:15). 

The sin is accurately reflected in a situation in which the land produces its fruits but does 
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of the blatant bloodshed within the city 
(Rashi). 

mbiba nnipyi — And [which] fashioned 
filth [lit. made excretions]. 

Throughout the book, Yechezkel has 
used the term O’blba, to denote idols (see 
commentary to 20:7). But in this verse, 
Metzudos translates chlba, disgusting 
activities, without reference to idol 
worship. Perhaps he did so because of 
the combination of the verb ntyy with 
□’biba, which is unique to this verse and 
the next, nu/y, to do, is not an apt term 
for idol worship. 

[Although the verb also occurs with 
the meaning to make (as in Exodus 
25:8) the context makes it unlikely that 
the prophet is bemoaning the 
manufacture of idols. Even Targum, 
who does interpret D ,, b , iba in its usual 
sense of idols, translates: Who serve 
idols within it rather than Who make 
idols.] 

Targum and Radak translate the 
phrase as a description of idol worship. 

The combination of murder and idol 
worship in the same verse is significant. 
Idolatry can flourish only in a culture in 
which the worth of the individual 
person is degraded (see fn, 8:12). Where 
self-worth is eroded because of the 
pernicious doctrines of the supremacy 


of the natural forces, a person is unable 
to perceive the DyibN Dby, the Divine 
image, of his fellow man. Murder is not 
far behind. (Based on R' Breuer. See 
further below). 

□’biba nnu/yi — And [which] fashioned 
filth. 

The phrase assumes an injected 
'which' (Rashi). 

irby — Within herself. 

The translation follows Targum. The 
use of by, on, to mean within is 
unusual. 

nNpipb — For contamination. 

[From Numbers 35:33 we learn that 
murder defiles the land. Ramban (see 
fn. v. 2) identifies this defilement with 
nyqtfn pibp, the departure of the 
Divine Presence, which results from the 
shedding of blood. This is the 
contamination meant here.) 

Radak explains the rwnp, 
contamination, of our phrase as a nropu 
tt/pan, contamination of the soul, rather 
than of the land. 

The sins mentioned in our chapter 
parallel those mentioned in the Sidrah 
Kedoshim (Lev. ch. 19 and 20) as being 
the antitheses of ni(/Hp, holiness. Radak 
notes that the prohibition against idol 
worship (Lev. 19:4) follows almost 


not deliver them. The land grants its bounty to its inhabitants as reward for their Divine 
service (see Deut. 11:13-17; Rambam, Hilchos Teshuvah 9:1). Through bloodshed, the land 
loses its 'soul' — the Shechinah [Divine Presence ] departs (see Ramban, Numbers 35:33). 
Then the land no longer yields its gifts to its people. If it simply stopped producing fruit, no 
lesson would be taught. Barrenness can have physical causes. However, when the land is 
healthy and produces crops, but withholds them from its people, it is clear that the Divine 
Presence has departed. While physical functions remain unimpaired, meaningful life has fled. 

The term "py, city of bloodshed, takes on new dimensions in light of the Maharal's 

definition of bloodshed. D*>nin "py is the city from which the soul is banished. 
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zz within herself for contamination. 4 Through your 

4-6 blood which you shed you became guilty and 

through your filth which you fashioned you became 
contaminated. Thus you brought your days near and 
reached the limit of your years. Therefore , have l 
made you a mockery to the nations, and a conversa¬ 
tion piece for all the lands. 5 Those who are near and 
those who are far from you will mock you: Con¬ 
taminated of name! Great of confusion! 6 Behold the 


immediately upon the exhortation to be 
holy [Leviticus 19:2], implying that the 
sin of idolatry defiles the soul, which we 
are obliged to hallow. 

4. “pnu^ny Klnni •anpni — 

Thus you brought your days near and 
reached the limit of your years [lit. and 
you came until your years]. 

Jerusalem has brought about its own 
end. This point is repeated in different 
words for the sake of emphasis (Radak; 
Metzudos). Rashi adds that your years 
hints at the period of 852 or 850 years 
which are derived from the word 
□rWUT (Deut. 4:25) as the time which 
Israel would occupy the land before the 
exile (See comm., fn. 7:12). 

In accordance with his conviction 
that Scripture does not contain 
repetition merely for the sake of 
emphasis, Malbim offers the following 
interpretation. 

The two words: JiplpK, became 
guilty, and riKWU, became 
contaminated, in the first part of the 
sentence describe two aspects of every 
transgression against God's will. In 
addition to the sin itself (nn\£/K), there is 
also the residue of impurity which 
defiles the sinner. The latter remains 
even if the act of transgression has been 
atoned (see Shaarei Teshuvah of 
Rabbeinu Yonah, Shaar 1:9). 

Malbim further demonstrates that 
days, usually means a continuum 
of time and denotes a pleasant period, 
while years (from HJiy, to change) 
refers to the changing life cycles which 
are rung in by the new years, often 


bringing trouble and sorrow in their 
wake. 

In his view the meaning of the phrase 
is as follows: The end of your pleasant 
days is coming close — the punishment 
for your sins is about to overtake you. 
After that, you will come to the years of 
changing life cycles which will bring 
suffering upon you because of the 
residual uncleanliness which will not be 
removed by the initial punishment for 
the sin. 

nubj? ... nDin — A mockery ... a 
conversation piece. 

Although Dbp and tpn are used in the 
identical way here, we have chosen to 
translate nobp as conversation piece in 
accordance with Rashi (Sotah 27a), who 
writes that its real meaning is nTil riDU/, 
extravagant talk, which is why it is used 
both as mockery and as praise. (See 
comm. 16:31.) 

npbpi ... nsnn Tpnni — Have l made 
you a mockery ... and a conversation 
piece. 

The nations mock you and talk about 
you freely. They do not fear you 
because "piiru, / have placed you; I have 
allowed them to rule over you. This is in 
contrast to the position which Israel 
should ideally occupy among the 
nations (Deut. 28:10): All the nations of 
the earth will see that the Name of 
HASHEM is upon you and they will fear 
you (Radak). 

5. DKttp — Contaminated of 

name. 

You were once called oy, a holy 
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nation (Deut. 14:2). This name has been 
defiled. Now people call you toot? oy 
□’nsw, a people with contaminated lips 
(Isaiah 6:5; Rashi). 

nmrrran n*n — Great of confusion. 

You are subject to tremendous 
upheavals caused by famine, sword, 
and plague (Radak). Metzudos renders: 
The cries [of the oppressed] creafe a din 
(see 7:7). 

6. lyhtb btotpi wip} — The 

princes of Israel, every man for his own 
power. 

The picture of Israel's princes 
forgetting their duty towards the people 
in the mindless pursuit of their own 
gain, is particularly poignant when we 
consider the etymology of the word 
to un. 

T 

It connotes toicn that which is exalted 

T 

(from KtCO) and therefore denotes a 
prince exalted above his people, or a 
cloud high above the earth (as in 
Jeremiah 10:13, 51:16; Psalms 135:7; 
Proverbs 25:14). 

Hirsch explains that the identity of 
terms is no coincidence. The cloud 
draws its sustenance from below as the 
earth's water rises, but subsequently 
returns that water to the earth in the 
form of blessed rain. This is the Torah's 
perception of a prince. He should be 
exalted by the people, but only so that 
he may return the wealth and power 
which he gets from them by ruling 
justly and caring for the needs and 
aspirations of his subjects (see R&mbam, 
Hilchos Melachim 2:6). 

A nassi who pursues only his own 
interests and drains the strength of his 
people without returning it to them 
makes a mockery of his title. 


The transgressions of Jerusalem's 
inhabitants are specified in the 
following verses. Not the heinousness 
of the sins torments the prophet, but 
that they were committed in Jerusalem. 
Over and over the prophet laments, 
within you, the Holy City, were these 
abominations perpetrated! 

Rashi points out that almost all the 
sins listed are found in the Sidrah 
Kedoshim (Lev. 19, 20). (The comm. 
traces each sin to its source in the 
Torah.) Leviticus 19:2 is a call to Israel 
to express its innate Godliness in a 
sanctity which is akin to God's holiness: 
Be holy; for holy am I, HASHEM, your 
God. This is followed by prohibitions 
which by their nature are inimical to 
that sanctity. By transgressing those 
very commands, Jerusalem's people 
were flouting the call to greatness. They 
rejected holiness at the very source from 
which it is to emanate to the world — in 
Jerusalem, from which the word of God 
is to go forth ( Isaiah 2:3). 

7. T|n ibpn DNl nK — Father and mother 
have they slighted within you. 

The honoring of father and mother is 
so central to the concept of holiness that 
the command to fear them follows 
immediately upon the commandment 
that Israel is to be holy (Lev. 19:2-3). 

The first indictment hurled against 
Jerusalem is that parents were slighted 
there. Having lost their self-image as 
Adam, they could no longer be host to 
the Shechinah. lu 

pin? pttfyn itpy lab — Toward the 
stranger they acted oppressively in your 
midst. 

Leviticus 19:33 prohibits oppression 
of the stranger. The severity of the sin 


1. Man can rise above the pettiness of every day existence and achieve the purity inherent in 
his essential Godliness only if he recognizes that he is a unique being, created and shaped 
lovingly by the triad of God, father, and mother (Kiddushirt 30b). His individuality cannot be 
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22 princes of Israel, every man for his own power were 
7-8 they within you, for the sake of bloodshed. 7 Father 
and mother have they slighted within you; toward 
the stranger they acted oppressively in your midst; 
orphan and widow they wronged within you. 8 My 
sanctities you spurned, My Sabbaths you desecrated. 


of oppressing the stranger can be 
gauged by noting that the Torah repeats 
this prohibition no less than thirty-six 
times (Bava Metziah 59b). 

In Jerusalem there is even less excuse 
than in any other place for mistreating 
the stranger. The whole of Eretz Yisrael 
is God's land, and its inhabitants merely 
strangers and sojourners (Lev. 25:23). If 
this is true of those parts of the land 
which were divided among the tribes, 
then certainly in Jerusalem, which had 
not been divided ( Rambam, Hilchos 
Be is Habechirah 7:14), all the 
inhabitants were merely strangers and 
visitors in God's sanctuary. If they 
mistreated the real strangers, obviously 
they considered themselves owners of 
Jerusalem. They had forgotten 
Jerusalem's sanctity, and considered her 
the same as any other city. 111 

^2 uln runbiji nlrv — Orphan and 
widow they wronged within you. 


The specific reference to orphan and 
widow derives from Exodus 22:21. 
However, the types of defenseless 
people subject to such wrongs are by no 
means limited to these two. Leviticus 19 
is replete with exhortations to defend 
the rights of those who are economically 
or socially disadvantaged. 

God is the father of the orphans, the 
defender of the widows (Psalms 68:6). 
A society which is insensitive to the 
sufferings of these unfortunates has 
rejected God's special charges and, by 
implication, shown its disdain for His 
presence in their midst. 

8. mn ‘‘icnj? — My sanctities you 
spurned [lit. you treated with 
contempt]. 

Leviticus 19:5 teaches that sacrifices 
are to be brought nrjliyib, to bring 
about God's good will towards you 
(Ramban, Lev. 19:2). You have 
controverted this exhortation (Rashi). 


submerged by the myriad of other beings, for just as the universe was created by God, so too is 
man a product of God and his parents (see Maharal, Tif. Y is. 41 on the repeated juxtaposition 
of the laws of honoring parents with the laws of the Sabbath). 

Through this partnership with God (Kiddushin 30b), the parents themselves are elevated to 
the level of creators ( Maharal; Kiddushin 31b: When Rav Yosef heard his mother approach 
he would say, 'I will rise before the approaching Shechinah [Divine Presence]'). Their child is 
not the result of a chance meeting of two people, of a seed left haphazardly to live or die as the 
vagaries of nature determine. He is Adam, a footstool for the Divine on earth (see Overview 
IV, The Implication of Adam) equipped to sublimate his existence to something akin to the 
Divine. 

When a man is unkind to his parents, God says, 'I have done well not to dwell among them; 
had I dwelt among them they would have caused Me to suffer also' (Kiddushin 31b). 

No man who slights his parents can be a bearer of the Shechinah. If he does not understand 
the partnership between them and God, then he cannot see himself as God's creature. 

1. There is another way in which the Jerusalemites insensitivity to the stranger s 
vulnerability showed that their ties to the Divine had been severed. 

In Shemoneh Esrei, we pray God to extend His mercy to the righteous ones; CPT'Dn, 

devoted ones; Dupi, elders, cnplo, scribes, and ona, strangers. The inclusion of D ,_ u in the 
list of Israel's spiritual leaders is unexpected. 

Maharal (Gevuros Hashem 9) explains that in a very real sense the elders of Israel and its 
spiritual leaders are themselves D' , "U, strangers, in the physical world in which they function. 
Their essence is their bptt/, mind, whose real place is with the spiritual rather than the physical. 
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Radak writes that contempt was 
shown by bringing sick or wounded 
animals for sacrifices (based on Malachi 
1:6-8; see Temurah 7a). There are many 
other forms of treating D^unp, holy 
things , with contempt: covering the 
hands to avoid touching the blood of 
the sacrifice (/Census 28b); delaying the 
sacrificial services for an animal which 
is ready (Zevachim 90b, Rashi, 
Tosaphos); allowing a sacrifice to lie 
unskinned ( Shabbos 16b). Any of these 
could be meant here. 

The classic case of treating holy 
things with contempt is the account of 
Eli s sons (/ Samuel 2:12-18) forcefully 
taking their parts of the sacrifice before 
the fats had been offered upon the altar. 
Because of these misdeeds, terrible 
punishments were prophesied against 
Eli's family (/ Samuel 2:30-36). Sifri 
(Numbers 18:1) combines our verse 
with that account: We find that the ver¬ 
dict was sealed against Eli only because 
they treated the sacrifice with contempt; 
in the same way, the verdict against 
Jerusalem's inhabitants was sealed for 
the same reason, as it i$ written: You 
have treated my holy things with con¬ 
tempt. 

When Eli was castigated for his son's 
transgressions, the prophet told him 
(/ Samuel 2:30): Those that honor Me I 
will honor, but those that disdain. Me 
shall be shamed. Contempt for the 
sacrifices was seen as contempt for Him 
who had shown that through them He 
could be approached. If the Kohanim 
grabbed the parts to be eaten before the 
fats were yielded to the altar, then ob¬ 
viously they did not see themselves as 
eating from God's table (Chullin 120a). 
They considered their part of the offer¬ 


ing as their due, perhaps as payment for 
their efforts. 

Such a distortion of the nature of 
Divine service could not be tolerated. 
Eli's family lost its claim to the High 
Priesthood, and Jerusalem's dwellers 
lost their Temple. Service in it had lost 
all meaningful value. 

nbbn ’nrQitrnici — My Sabbaths you 
desecrated. 

See comm. 20:12-13. 

Sabbath observance is listed among 
the laws of holiness in Lev. 19:3. As Ex¬ 
odus 31:13 teaches, the Sabbath is a 
sign between God and Hs people. Thus, 
desecration of the Sabbath implied a 
renunciation of that special bond. 

9. Tp vn S’Si — Talebearers were 
among you. 

Talebearing is prohibited by Leviticus 
19:16. For the etymology of bpn, see 
Rashi and Ramban there. 

Yechezkel lists talebearing among the 
causes of the Shechinah's departure, 
which precipitated Jerusalem's down¬ 
fall, because the Sages declare that 
nothing can tear asunder the fabric of 
society as effectively as talebearing. To 
act as host to the Shechinah, Israel must 
be irtK nbn "irtK as one man with a 

t v '■ : tv 4 : 

single heart (Rashi, Exodus 19:2). The 
prevalence of talebearing among them 
will surely drive away the Shechinah. 

Ahab's armies were victorious, 
although they were idolators, while 
David's forces sometimes suffered 
defeat, although they were on a high 
spiritual level. In David's Israel there 
was strife and discord, while Ahab ruled 
over a people who lived in peace with 
one another ( Vayikrah Rabbah 26:2). 

When David saw the discord among 


A feeling of being truly at home in the physical world testifies to spiritual bankruptcy. (Cf. 
Maharal, Derashah for Shabbos Teshuvah, that the numerical value of Esau, equals 
peace: Esau is of this world; consequently he is at peace and in harmony with his sur¬ 
roundings.) 
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22 9 Talebearers were among you — for the sake of 

9-10 bloodshed; upon the mountains they ate among you; 

evil plans did they lay in your midst. 10 A father's 
nakedness he uncovered within you; women in im- 


his people, he asked, 'What is the 
Shechinah doing among us?' ( Vayikrah 
Rabbah 26:2). 

“p ibDN Dnnrr^jfO — Upon the moun¬ 
tains they ate among you. 

This refers to idol worship, which 
was customarily done on mountains and 
high places (see comm. 18:6). It is 
prohibited by Leviticus 19:4. 

-pirn itf/y ntti — Evil plans did they lay 
in your midst. 

The word nnT from the root D73T, can 
mean an evil plot (as in Isaiah 32:7). It is 
understood here in this sense by 
Targum and Rashi. Scripture uses it 
also to describe the lewdness and for¬ 
bidden relations between the sexes (as in 
Judges 20:6). This is how Radak un¬ 
derstands it in our verse. In his view it 
introduces the next two verses. 

If we examine the structure of verses 
9-12 we notice that a series of transgres¬ 
sions OlpJab □*!!< p3, between man and 
God (e.g., idol worship and incest) are 
bracketed among the transgressions 
i“nnb q*in pa, between man and man. 
To R' Breuer, this juxtaposition is in¬ 
tended to stress the point that one's 
obligations to God and to his fellow 
man cannot exist independently of each 
other. A society cannot be viable if it ig¬ 
nores man's spiritual obligations. 
Mutual respect, the sine qua non of a 
beneficient society, will be eroded un¬ 
less man views himself and, by exten¬ 
sion, his fellow man, as the Adam- 


Hadom, the footstool of the Divine (see 
Overview IV). 111 

10” 11 The Torah introduces the 
prohibitions against forbidden sexual 
relations with the exhortation not to fol¬ 
low in the ways of Egypt and Canaan 
{Lev. 18:3). The Canaanites had lived in 
a state of deep moral turpitude. This im¬ 
morality had finally defiled the land and 
brought about the expulsion of its pop¬ 
ulace {Lev. 18:25). 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem sank to 
the same level of perversity. They were 
about to lose the land, as the Torah had 
predicted. There was nothing to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the nations who had 
been driven out before them. (See 
Leviticus 18:28). 

The sordid pictures painted in the 
following passages do not necessarily 
reflect the actual conditions. Only a 
small portion of the people may have 
committed the sins enumerated in our 
chapter, but the prophet laments as 
though there were a universal lapse of 
values in order to impress his listeners 
with the gravity of the situation. (See 
pref., ch. 16, where the use of hyperbole 
in prophetic discourse is discussed.) 
Besides, the fact that the majority 
tolerated the sins of the minority makes 
them all guilty in the eyes of the 
prophet (see fn. 3:18; Appendix III). 

10. ntcnny — A father's 

nakedness he uncovered within you. 

This refers to adultery committed 


X. This idea was expressed by Ben Azai (Toras Kohanim, Lev. 19:18). Rabbi Akivah said that 
You shall love your neighbor as yourself is the all encompassing rule of Torah. Ben Azai 
retorted that Genesis 5:1 states an even greater rule, for there it is written that Man was 
formed in the image of God. (See commentators to Toras Kohanim.) The former dictum could 
have been interpreted simply as a guide to social conduct; the latter places social conduct in 
the framework of Divine relations. 

Harav David Kronglass pointed out that the Mishnah {Avos 4:1) \/Vho is worthy of honor? 
He who honors others, bases its lesson on the verse: For those that honor Me, I will honor 
(I Samuel 2:30). The Mishnah speaks of honoring man, the verse speaks of honoring God, 
how can the one be offered as proof of the other? In honoring man we honor God, for it is the 
Divine essence of man which is the object of our respect. 
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with one s father's wife, as Leuihcws 
20:11 teaches: A man who has lain with 
his father's wife has uncovered his 
father's nakedness; both of them shall 
surely be put to death. 

Although the prophet delivers the 
rest of the accusations in the plural, the 
singular is used here (nba rather than 

Radak thinks that it was used to al¬ 
lude to the specific case of King Ammon 
who, according to Sanhedrin 103b had 
incestuous relations with his mother. 
(See footnote to 2:3). 

■^n-iay rnan nt<>3p — Women in im¬ 
purity [lit. contaminated by 
menstruation] they afflicted within you. 

This act is forbidden by Leviticus 
20:18: A man who has lain with a 
women in flow and has uncovered her 
nakedness ... 

11. rnyin nu/y injn rn^K-nis — A 
man against his neighbor's wife would 
commit abomination. 

Leviticus 20:10 teaches: A man who 
has had illicit relations with a married 
woman ... 

non NT3U InS^TiK ty’K) — And a man 
would defile his daughter-in-law with 
lewdness. 

A man who has lain with his 
daughter-in-law, both of them shall 
surely be put to death ... (Lev. 20:12). 

Trnay l'ajcna in'men* umo — And a 
man would afflict his sister — his 
father's daughter — within you. 

This is based on Leviticus 20:17: — A 


man who takes his sister, his father's 
daughter or his mother's daughter, and 
he sees her nakedness ... 

12. TjD’inpS ~in\y — Bribery they took 
within you. 

This particular formulation comes 
from Deuteronomy (27:25). Sidrah 
Kedoshim, however, contains a variety 
of exhortations designed to ensure that 
justice will not be distorted (e.g., Lev. 
19:15). 

God's rulership over Israel is 
predicated upon a just and fair society. 
[Compare the eleventh blessing in 
Shemoneh Esrei, where the prayer for 
God's Kingship is preceded by the 
prayer that God restore judges to Israel. 
Isaiah (11:3-5) envisages the Messiah's 
most exalted task to be the inauguration 
of an era of absolute justice and 
fairness. Man can only give God His 
due when he has learned not to cheat his 
fellow man. [Cf. Rashi, Shabbos 31a: 
Hillel's dictum What is hateful to you 
do not do to others includes also an 
admonition against treating God in a 
manner which one would find hateful if 
applied against himself.] 

Ramban (Deut. 1:17) goes so far as to 
say that the whole purpose of creation 
was the establishment of a just society 
in which no one would be oppressed. 
Elsewhere, Ramban (especially Exodus 
13:16) states that the purpose of 
creation is for man to become aware of 
and praise his Creator. The two 
statements do not contradict one 
another. True awareness of God can 
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22 purity they afflicted within you. 11 A man against his 
11-14 neighbor's wife would commit abomination; and a 
man would defiled his daughter-in-law with 
lewdness; and a man would afflict his sister — his 
father's daughter — within you. 12 Bribery they took 
within you, for the sake of bloodshed; interest and 
increase have you taken, and enriched your friends 
with loot — but Me you have forgotten. The words of 
my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

13 Now behold! / have pounded My hand because 
of your robbery which you committed, and because 
of your bloodshed which was in your midst. 14 Can 
your courage endure or your hands be strong in the 


flourish only in a society where justice, 
consideration, and fairness prevail. 

It is for this reason that Jerusalem is 
above all called the city filled with 
justice, where righteousness rests 
(Isaiah 1:21). 

When bribery, with its attendant 
distortion of justice, becomes rampant 
in Jerusalem, the city must fall. It can no 
longer claim to be God s resting place. 

nnpb rr , 3“in'i — Interest and 

increase have you taken. 

The formulation is taken from 
Leviticus 25:36. The taking of interest 
and increase (see Radak that the terms 
are interchangeable) runs contrary to 
the responsibility for the poor (e.g., 
Leviticus 19:10). 

’yarnrn — And (you have) enriched. 

The princes of Israel used the wealth 
which they wrung out of the populace 
to pay neighboring nations such as 
Egypt and Assyria to be their military 
allies. In doing this, they forgot that 
Israel's true protection lies only in 
God's hands (Radak; Metzudos). 

13. wan run] — Now 

behold! I have pounded My hand 
because of your robbery. 

The pounding of God's hand is a 
reference to 21:22 where God says: I 


will also pound My hand upon My 
hand .... 

We have translated the root yyn as 
enrichment in v. 12 and as robbery in 
our verse. The word can have both 
meanings (as an example of the former 
see Exodus 18:21, Psalms 119:36; for 
the latter see Jeremiah 6:13). We have 
followed the commentators in v. 12 and 
the Sages in our verse. 

The Sages remark that Yechezkel 
enumerated twenty-four sins, and left 
robbery for last, indicating that it is the 
worst. Rabbi Shimon ben Abba said in 
Rabbi Yochanan's name, In a bagful of 
sins, robbery will be the first to accuse 
(Vayikrah Rabbah 33:6). The same 
Rabbi Yochanan also said that although 
the biann “in, the generation of the 
Deluge, violated various prohibitions, 
its fate was sealed only because of 
robbery (Sanhedrin 108a; comm. 7:11; 
Meshech Chochmah, Exodus 15:29; 
comm., v. 9). 

In contrast to other sins which do not 
extend beyond the moment of 
transgression, robbery is a sin that 
continues as long as the stolen property 
remains in the thief's possession. A 
society which condones robbery is rife 
with sin (Chiddushei Aggadah, 
Sanhedrin). 

14. — Can your courage 
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endure? [lit. Can your heart stand?]. 

The heart is described as the seat«of 
courage as his heart is the lions' heart 
(II Samuel 17:10). 

“I’m rnjptnn DK — Or can your hands be 
strong? 

[We may conjecture that when 
Zecharyah used the same term rnpTnn 
DD’T to encourage the returned exiles to 
build the Second Temple ( Zechariah 
8:9), he had our verse in mind. Israel 
had indeed been weak in war; but they 
would be strong in peace as they rebuild 
the ruins of their past.] 

’n’u/jn Tnai — I ... have spoken and 
[l have] done. 

The past tense is used in place of the 
future to emphasize the certainty of 
what was about to happen (see fn., 7:2). 

16. ^3 nbnji — And you shall [be 
brought to] tremble within yourself. 

Three possible roots are offered for 
this difficult word. Rashi derives it from 
bnbn, to tremble, and we have followed 
his interpretation in the translation. 

Metzudos (and one interpretation of 
Radak) derives the word from bbn, to 
desecrate. You will be desecrated 
because of yourself. 

Radak also suggest that the word 
derives from bm, fo inherit. They had 


been God's inheritance; but they will 
now become their own, because God 
has rejected them. 

R' Breuer also derives the word from 
bm, but in line with his approach to the 
whole chapter (see comm. v. 2), he 
translates in a positive manner: Because 
of the cleansing effect of the exile (u. 
15), you will control your own destiny. 
You will have found yourself once 
more. 

1 Q~22 Radak and Metzudos read the 
following verses as one more 
description of the terrible fate which is 
to overtake the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, while R' Breuer reads the 
passage as a promise of hope and 
vindication for God's people. 

R' Breuer notes in this sequence of 
verses which uses the parable of silver 
being purged of its impurities, that 
there is a progressive increase in the 
quantity of silver among the impurities. 
At first Israel seems to contain only 
dross rnpiyi bnni b’-ni nb3, all 

of them are copper, tin, iron and lead (v. 
18), with only a hint of the potential 
silver. There is some silver waiting to be 
salvaged from among the base metals, 
but only fierce fires will release it. God 
exposes the mixture to the merciless 
heat of the furnace, sure of the presence 
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22 days when / shall deal with you? I, HASHEM, have 
15-20 spoken and done. 15 Then / shall scatter you among 
the nations and disperse you among the lands and 
make an end of your contamination from you. 
16 Then you shall be brought to tremble within 
yourself in the sight of the nations — and you shall 
know that l am HASHEM. 

17 The word of HASHEM came to me saying : 10 Ben 
Adam, the Family of Israel have become dross to Me; 
all of them are copper, tin, iron, and lead in the midst 
of a furnace. Dross were they which had been silver. 

19 Therefore, so says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 
Since all of you have turned into dross, therefore see! 
/ collect you into the midst of Jerusalem, 20 a collec¬ 
tion of silver, copper, iron, lead, and tin into the 


of silver: bnpi nwrm qpD nyup 
m3 Tin -1 ™ b’i3i rnsyi, a collection of 
silver, copper, iron, lead and tin into the 
midst of a furnace (v. 20). Then, the 
sterling essence of Israel (see comm., 
fn., 3:1) emerges from the holocaust: 
313 “|1D3 qp3 ^inn3, like the melting 
down of silver in the midst of a furnace 
(v. 22). The dross has been entirely 
eliminated. 

Israel, seeing itself once more in its 
pristine purity, realizes that salvation 
emerged from the suffering imposed by 
a merciful God, Who, out of love for 
His people, had exposed them to the 
cleansing flames: 'n '•JfC’Q □JiVTl 
□p’by Tinn ,, n3DU/, Then you shall 
know that l, HASHEM, have poured out 
My fury upon You (v. 22). 

18. rob brour-mn ’b-rri — The 

T ▼ 

family of Israel have become dross to 
Me. 

When they came out of Egypt they 
were like silver, but after entering the 
land — the furnace of their testing — 
they became debased by acting wickedly 
(Metzudos). 

[The word pronounced Pp is written 
AID, to turn away, implying that Israel 
became dross when they turned away 


from God (R' Breuer). In comm. 7:21 
the interpretation of 3T131 np, differing 
spelling and pronunciation is dis¬ 
cussed.] 

rnpiyi bt33i bnzn nit/ru ob3 — All of 
them are copper, tin, iron, and lead. 

The furnace proved them all to be less 
than silver. Not all of them sank to the 
lowest depths; there were many 
different levels among them. 
Nevertheless, all fell short of the silver 
which they had once seemed to be. 
Similarly, Israel, which entered Eretz 
Y Israel on such a high spiritual plateau, 
fell to much lower levels upon being 
tested in the crucible of life (Metzudos). 

T*n qpp trrp — Dross were they which 
had been silver [lit., dross of silver were 
they]. 

The translation follows Radak who 
reads the phrase as though it were 
written with the addition of a vav: They 
are [now] dross [but] had once been 
silver. 

19'20 -nD •^1n■bt<...□''bu/n , -prrbK — 
Into the midst of Jerusalem... into the 
midst of a furnace. 

Jerusalem is to be the furnace in 
which the base metals are melted down 
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until they become unrecognizable. 
Sword, famine, plague, and exile are to 
be the flames which will leave the 
people irrevocably changed (Radak). 

Tpninb — To melt ... down. 

The root is “|D3. The initial nun of a 
root is normally dropped in the Hiphil 
(e.g., b’Dnb, to throw down , from bDl, 
rather than b’sinb). While the retention 
of the nun is not unique (e.g., Judges 
20:31), it is certainly rare, and especially 
striking in our verse where the regular 
■’rpnrr) also occurs. The nun is retained 
to indicate the full difficulty involved in 
the purification process (R' Breuer). 

Tpnrn Timm — And l shall emplace 
you and melt you down. 

I shall place you into the furnace 
[city] in order to melt you down [punish 
you] (Radak; Metzudos). 

Alternatively, ’’Drum can be 
translated, I will leave you [to your fate] 
(Radak). 

21. a^by ■ , nn93i — And (I shall) blow 
upon you. 

This verse adds that God will fan the 
flames of His anger against you (Dlpby). 

The previous verse speaks of fanning 
the flames upon the furnace (Radak). 

According to Metzudos the word 
TiriQi, l shall blow , indicates that the 
suffering will continually intensify. 


22. c]D3 ■qinro — Like the melting 
down of silver. 

Silver is the most difficult of all the 
metals to purify. The suffering will last 
a long time just as the processing of 
silver takes a long time (Radak). 

23~31 All the pillars which normally 
support a viable society have crumbled. 
Prophets, priests, princes, and finally 
the whole populace have completely lost 
their bearings; not a single person 
remains upon whom God's hopes might 
be pinned. No option remains but to put 
an end to this unclean city. 

24. nb—inK — Say to her. 

To Jerusalem (Radak). 

trn rnrtun Kb yiK nK — You are a land 
that has not been cleansed. 

This refers back to the appellation 
hurled at Jerusalem in verse 5 where she 
was described as contaminated of name. 
By calling her a land that has not been 
cleansed in our verse, Yechezkel alludes 
to the earlier description. An alternative 
meaning is: You have made no effort 
through repentance to cleanse your 
defiled name (Radak). 

□VT DP3 nnttfl nb — She had not been 
rained upon on the day of fury. 

Drought is the punishment predicted 
in Deuteronomy (11:17) for not 
listening to God's command (Radak). 
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22 midst of a furnace, to blow fire upon it to melt it 
21-25 down. So I shall collect you in My anger and in My 
fury, and I shall emplace you and melt you down. 21 I 
shall gather you in a blow upon you with the fire of 
My wrath, then you shall be melted down within it. 
22 Like the melting down of silver in the midst of a 
furnace so shall you be melted down in her midst. 
Then you shall know that I, HASHEM, have poured 
out My fury upon you. 

23 The word of HASHEM came to me, saying . 24 Ben 
Adam, say to her: You are a land that has not been 
cleansed; she had not been rained upon on the day of 
fury. 25 A conspiracy of her prophets is in her midst; 
like a roaring lion tearing prey, souls have they 


Rashi (with Targum ) takes the two 
phrases together. You are a land which 
has not been cleansed by purifying 
rains. Rain is a metaphor for the good 
deeds which might have protected the 
land from the impending destruction. 

The Talmud learns from our verse 
that the Land of Israel was not 
innundated by the flood in Noah's time. 
The day of anger refers to the day of the 
Flood (Zevachim 113a; also see 
Rabbeinu Bachya, Genesis 8:11 for an 
explanation of the earlier part of the 
verse according to this view). 

While Aggadic interpretations such 
as this do not necessarily take the 
context of the verse into account, and 
the simple meaning of the entire passage 
may ignore this reference to the Deluge, 
R' Breuer uses this view of the Sages in 
his interpretation. The Land of Israel 
had been spared the cleansing fury of 
the Deluge. Now it had sunk to a level 
where it could achieve regeneration only 
through a deluge of fire (u. 31). 

25. rDlna n't?}! "iu/p — A conspiracy 
of her prophets is in her midst. 

Jerusalem's false prophets were 
unanimous in their evil plans (Rashi) to 
lull the people into a sense of security 
based on the false assumption that 


Jerusalem could never fall (Radak). (See 
Overview IX, The False Prophets ; 
comm. ch. 13.) 

R' Breuer finds it difficult to interpret 
our verse as referring to the false 
prophets. In the list of Israel's leaders 
who had failed in their task, the 
prophets are mentioned in v. 28, after 
priests (u. 26) and princes (u. 27). Why 
should they be listed twice? 

(Radak to v. 28 explains that the 
repetition is for emphasis. 
Responsibility for the total 
disintegration of Jerusalem's society 
rested mainly with the false prophets.) 

R' Breuer suggests that our verse 
refers to Israel's kings. They are 
described as a conspiracy of her 
prophets because their failure to 
perform their duties was a direct result 
of the prophets' conspiracy to prevent 
Jerusalem from apprehending the 
seriousness of her situation. The list of 
leaders castigated in our passage would 
then be: kings, priests, princes, 
pro ph ets, and finally the people 
themselves. This structure is paralleled 
in Zephaniah 3:3-4. 

ibSK q-it? rpu - Like a 

roaring lion tearing prey, souls have 
they devoured. 
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[The simile is more apt for kings than 
for prophets, as in Zephaniah 3:3-4 (see 
above).] 

Applied to prophets, the meaning 
would be that just as a lion confuses his 
prey by roaring, these prophets 
confused the people with their 
declamations, thereby bringing about 
their destruction (Radak). 

ln £ p n i?1 P’n — Strength and beauty 
have they taken . 

By encouraging the people to cleave 
to their evil ways, the false prophets 
caused the destruction of the city. When 
the enemy broke in, taking the city's 
ornaments, it was as though the false 
prophets themselves were perpetrating 
the plunder (Radak). 

n^ina nan imnUtpbK — Her widows 
have they increased in her midst. 

When the enemy slays men in battle, 
widowing their wives, it is as though the 
false prophets are the killers because 


they are responsible for the killing 
(Radak). 

26. Tnin iom mina - Her Priests 

- T tv 

have robbed My Torah. 

The kohanim, priests, are charged 
with teaching Torah to the people 
( Deut . 33:10). By withholding their 
teaching, they are robbing the people of 
their rightful heritage (Rashi). 

The obligation of the priests to teach 
the difference between holy and 
profane, between clean and unclean is 
taught in Leviticus 10:10-11. 

28. ban onb inu rptoan — And her 

T V T ▼ ▼ 

prophets smeared daub for them. 

The same expression is found in 
13:10 and explained there. Rashi 
interprets: imitation plaster which 
cannot withstand rain. Radak 
interprets: something inferior and 
tasteless. See 13:10. 

The role of the false prophets dis- 
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22 devoured. Strength and beauty have they taken. Her 
26-31 widows have they increased in her midst. 26 Her 
priests have robbed My Torah and desecrated My 
sanctities. Between holy and profane they made no 
distinction , and between contaminated and purified 
they did not make known. From My Sabbaths they 
hid their eyes and I became profaned among them. 
27 Her princes are within her like wolves tearing prey; 
to shed blood, to destroy lives in order to reap 
plunder. 2fi And her prophets smeared daub for them, 
saw vanity and divined falsehood for them. They 
say: 'So says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM/ but 
HASHEM did not speak. 

29 The people of the land have perpetuated oppres¬ 
sion and robbed spoils. The poor and the needy they 
have wronged and oppressed the stranger unjustly. 
30 So I sought among them a man who would build a 
fence and stand in the breach before Me for the sake 
of the Land that it might not be destroyed. But I 
found not. 31 So I will pour My fury over them. With 
the fire of My wrath I have consumed them. I have 
placed their way upon their head. The words of my 
Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 


cussed in Overview IX, is the theme of 
ch. 13. 

29. yiKH ny — The people of the Land. 
I.e., the common people. 

For further explanation, see comm. 
12:19. 

VPUKi ’’ly — The poor and the needy. 

The poor are those with little 
property, but a semblance of self 
respect. The needy are totally destitute 
and desirous of everything they see 
with little remnant of shame. 

See comm. 18:12 for further 
discussion of these terms. 

30. y -153 -rain -nr-ru □ nn typntn 
— So I sought among them a man who 


would build a fence and stand in the 
breach. 

Building a fence is a metaphor for 
arousing the people to repentance; and 
standing in the breach means praying 
for their salvation. Such a man could 
have saved the city (Metzudos; see 
comm. 14:12-20). 

31. ’•nyr nrpSy — So / will pour 

My fury over them. 

This refers to the flood of fire, dis¬ 
cussed in comm., v. 24. 

Tim □tyKlZi DDT1 — / have placed their 
way upon their head. 

See comm. 7:3 for a discussion of this 
concept. 
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XXIII 

This chapter is similar to chapter 16 in many ways. Once more the vehicle which 
the prophet chooses for his mussar, castigation, is the parable of the faithless wife 
who seeks fulfillment of her unnatural lust through numerous lovers. And once 
more we are shocked by the unsparing explication of the crassest forms of lewdness 
for which we have not been prepared by our previous exposure to the language of 
Scripture, unpn pttfb, the holy language, which is usually so careful to avoid any 
contact with the unclean and impure (see Pesachim 3a, and Moreh Nevuchim 3:8). 
It is as though the prophet understood that a time had come in which the only hope 
of reaching the people lay in tearing aside the cushioning layers of acceptable 
language and exposing them brutally to the depths of their degradation (R' Joseph 
Breuer). 

Our chapter differs from chapter 16 in that there are two protagonists instead of 
one. There we have one orphan girl whom the benefactor takes as his wife; here we 
have two sisters, Oholah and Oholivah, who are married to one man. 

These sisters are identified as Shomron and Jerusalem, the capitals of the 
northern and southern kingdoms respectively, and their tragic fate provides the 
historical background of the parable. 

In the course of the commentary we shall have occasion to analyze the 
significance of an Israel divided into two sister states. We shall try to fathom their 
nature and destiny as they appear through the perspective of Yechezkel's descrip¬ 
tion. 

We shall allow the prophet to lead us back to the earliest dawn of Israel's 
nationhood in Egypt and we shall glance back even further to the days of the 
Patriarchs when the seeds of this division were first sown. Finally, we shall catch a 
glimpse of the grandeur of Yechezkel's vision of the Messianic age (Ch. 37) when 
the bitter divisions of the past will have been forgotten at last, and a ini< Ua, a uni¬ 
fied nation, will dwell in peace on Israel's hills never to be separated again; rising to 
the heights of its destiny under Davidic kingship, a fitting abode for God's Presence 
on earth. 


2. — Two women. 

Two states which are comparable to 
two women (Targum quoted by Rashi). 

un nnK on nlA3 — Daughters of one 
mother were they. 

These two states developed from one 
unified congregation, in Rehaboam's 
days (Rashi). 


For the account of the division and the 
events which led to it, see / Kings 12. 

3. onytpn nrjtrn — Now they indulged 
in promiscuity in Egypt. 

We have recognized (16:15-34) that 
Scripture uses sexual lust as a metaphor 
for Israel's lust for idol worship. Radak 
finds a similar meaning in our chapter 
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23 Hr he word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 2 Ben 
1-4 Adam, two women, daughters of one mother were 

they. 3 Now they indulged in promiscuity in Egypt, 
in their youth they were promiscuous. There, their 
bosoms were pressed and there they squeezed their 
virgin breasts. 4 And their names were: Oholah, the 
larger one, and Oholivah her sister. They became 
Mine and bore sons and daughters. Now their true 
names: Shomron was Oholah and Jerusalem, 
Oholivah. 


also (H owever Rambam, Igeres 
HaShmad 2, interprets our verse literal¬ 
ly, deriving from it that Israel had loose 
morals in Egypt.) 

Israel's attraction to the Egyptian idol 
worship is dealt with in 20:7-8; see 
comm. 20:13. (l1 

irr^ina nn iipy ... ]nnu7 nyb — Their 
bosoms were pressed ... they squeezed 
their virgin breasts. 

The use of a metaphor, describing 
limited licentiousness which falls short 
of actual intercourse, is intentional. The 
idol worship in Egypt was not as 


depraved as that which was to be prac¬ 
ticed later (Metzudos). 

4. nrnnt< nbinan nbrw jninah 

— And their names were: Oholah, the 
larger one, and her sister . Oholivah. 

The northern kingdom is called 
Shomron after the name of its capital 
city. This, although Shomron was built 
by Omri some fifty years after the es¬ 
tablishment of the kingdom (Rashi). 
The southern kingdom is referred to as 
Jerusalem, after its capital. 

In the prophetic vision, these two 
sister states are given the names: 


1. It is particularly striking that our verse is in the plural, implying that even in Egypt, Israel 
was divided into two nations ( Now they indulged in promiscuity ). Historically, of course, the 
division into two kingdoms occurred in Rehaboam's reign and indeed verse 2 above seems to 
stress that point by identifying the two sisters as being daughters of one mother. How then are 
we to understand our verse which traces the division back to Egypt? 

The quest for a solution to this problem will lead us back to the days of the Patriarchs and 
Jacob s marriage to the two sisters, Leah and Rachel. At that time two disparate streams were 
formed in Israel which would leave their distinct marks on the nation s entire history, even up 
to the very end of days when, according to the tradition of our Sages (Succah 52a; see 
Ramban, Exodus 17:9), the Davidic Messiah who will be descended from Leah s son, Judah, 
will be preceded by a Messiah from Rachel's son, Joseph. 

Bereishis Rabbah to Genesis 29:16, after describing the respective descendants of these two 
sisters as: two bolts traversing world history from one end to the other', shows how these two 
families duplicated each other's accomplishments throughout the ages. Indeed, the history of 
Israel upon its land is divided by Psalms (78:67) between the period of Joseph's tent' (pre- 
Davidic times when the Tabernacle was mostly at Shiloh, the portion of Joseph's son, 
Ephraim) and the period in which Joseph was rejected in favor of Judah (the Davidic era when 
the monarchy was vested in Judah's descendants and the Temple stood in Jerusalem.) 

The division of the nation into the northern and southern kingdoms in Rehaboam s reign, is 
also seen by Scripture as an extension of the division between two families. The northern 
kingdom is usually referred to as Ephraim (as in the whole book of Hosea — a prophet of the 
northern kingdom; Jeroboam ben Nevat, founder of the northern kingdom was descendant of 
Ephraim), while the southern kingdom is called Judah. Indeed, Yechezkel's Messianic vision 
of the ultimate unity of Israel (ch. 37) is a joining together of the Tree of Judah with the Tree 
of Ephraim. 

In this same vein Bereishis Rabbah (Genesis 44:18) interprets the confrontation between 
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Oholah and Oholivah. Both names are 
formed from bnk, a tent or dwelling 
place . These names are familiar from 
the nrp, lamentation, for the night of 
Tishah B'Av which starts with the 
words inn bip jnjpUtf. 

Oholah (nbriK) means 'her' tent, 
because God had no part in the taber¬ 
nacles of Shomron. They were 
dedicated to the golden calves which 
Jeroboam ben Nevat had erected (see / 
Kings 12:28). Oholivah (nT’bnN) means 
My tent is within her. This name places 
Judah, in which God's Temple stood, in 
sharp contrast to Shomron. 

The assigning of special names to 
Shomron and Jerusalem is significant. 
The parable could well have stood 
without them in the same way that 
chapter 16 describes Jerusalem and its 
infidelity, together with that of 
Shomron and Sodom, by means of a 
similar parable, without attaching 
special names. 

A name serves to identify the exact 
nature of a person or object. [DU>, name, 
seems related to there. (See Sefer 
haShorashim of both Ibn Janach and 
Radak.) By means of a name man ex¬ 
presses his impression of things. There¬ 
by he indicates their place in his world 
( Hirsch, Genesis 2:19).] We must as¬ 
sume that these names are to tell us 


A3 

n 

something about Shomrom and 
Jerusalem which we would not have 
known without them. 

R' Joseph Breuer weaves the names 
Oholah and Oholivah into the parable 
[in contrast to the other commentators 
in whose view (see above) the 
significance of the two names (her tent 
and My tent is in her) seems limited to 
Shomron and Jerusalem proper]. These 
two sisters were married to one man, yet 
Oholah maintained her own separate 
tent. It was her tragic mistake to think 
that she could remain loyal to her hus¬ 
band even while maintaining herself 
apart from him and his bed. As more 
and more lovers began to visit her tent, 
the fallacy of her thinking was revealed. 
Oholivah, on the other hand, was the 
wife who initially focused all her striv¬ 
ings upon her husband's tent. He 
thought of her as 'My tent' which was 
within her. Nevertheless, she also even¬ 
tually succumbed to the blandishments 
of other lovers. 

Moving now from the parable to the 
historical realities which it describes, we 
may say that the name Oholah which 
was given to Shomron points unam¬ 
biguously to the inner decay which 
brought about its ultimate downfall: an 
unwillingness to subordinate itself to 
Judah in its Divine worship of God. 


Judah and Joseph over the matter of the stolen cup as transcending the two personalities in¬ 
volved, and focusing instead upon these two strands in Jewish history. 

Thus, even though the division into two kingdoms came comparatively late in Jewish 
history, the duality reflected in this division can be said to have existed much before that. Seen 
in this perspective, Israel's lack of fidelity to God in Egypt can, indeed, be ascribed to two 
sisters, symbolizing both strains of the nation. 

(For the significance of this duality, see Michtav MeEliyahu vol. 2, p.218; comm. v. 4.) 

Although the verb rut, to be promiscuous or commit harlotry, is used to describe both the 
idol worship which took place in Egypt and the subsequent transgressions which led to the 
destruction of the Temple, it should be noted that there is a difference in the severity of the 
sins. 

Midrash Rabbah (Exodus 32:11) teaches that Moses' purpose in breaking the Tablets of the 
Law when he found the people worshiping the golden calf, was comparable to a messenger 
sent by a king to betroth a woman to him. Upon discovering that the woman had been un¬ 
faithful, the messenger tore up the marriage contract [kesubah] so that her transgression 
should be that of an unmarried rather than a married woman. Idol worship after the covenant 
at Sinai is comparable to the infidelity of a married woman, while the Egyptian idol worship 
can at the most be described as the promiscuity of an unmarried person. 

This comparative minimizing of the guilt of Israel in Egypt is shown in the description that 
follows. 
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23 5 Now Oholah was promiscuous under Me and she 

5-6 lusted for her lovers — for nearby Assyria — 6 clothed 


[See Doros HoRishonim, Tekufas 
Hamikrah, ch. 5 for an exhaustive 
analysis of Jeroboam ben Nevat's 
golden calves. He shows conclusively 
that they were not meant for idol 
worship, but were simply symbols 
which he offered the people in their ser¬ 
vice to God so that they should not feel 
the need to go to Jerusalem and worship 
at the Temple. The Torah prohibits 
such symbols, but they are not idols.] 

An insight into the dual roles of 
Leah's and Rachel's descendants is of¬ 
fered in Michtav MeEliyahu (vol. 2, 
p.218). It is the destiny of Rachels 
descendants to prepare the way for 
Leah's descendants to serve God in the 
ideal manner, in much the way that the 
Josephic Messiah [cipl 1 ]3 is to 

prepare the way for the Davidic Mes¬ 
siah [117 nnfln]. It had been God's 
will that the northern kingdom would 
serve as a testing ground for the 
development of a Torah-true nation, 
and that the lessons gleaned from the 
experience could then be refined into 
producing the kind of ideal kingship 
which Judah was destined to produce. 

Thus, the Oholah nature of the 
northern kingdom, its refusal to be sub¬ 
ordinate, is not a coincidental fault, 
but one that by its very nature made a 
mockery of God's plan. Ephraim's role, 
by definition, is to be subordinate to 
Judah, and if he balks at that destiny, he 
is doomed. 

The Sages express this same truth in 
Aggadic terms ( Sanhedrin 102a). R' 
Abba taught: God held on to 
Jeroboam's garment (in supplication) 
and said to him. Repent! and I and you 
and Jesse's son (David) will roam 
together in the Garden of Eden.' 

Jeroboam asked Him, 'Who will go 
first?' 

So He answered, Jesse's son will go 
first.' 

Jeroboam said, If so, I will not come. 

In this Aggadah the whole tragedy of 
the northern kingdom is encapsulated. 


nSmn nbrm — Oholah , the larger one. 

Oholah is called larger, because the 
northern kingdom was made up of ten 
tribes as opposed to the southern one 
which was composed of only Judah and 
Benjamin. 

[The word n^na often means older, a 
translation which is inappropriate here since 
Jerusalem was older than Shomron.] 

5" 10 Assyria played a decisive role in 
the destinies of both the northern and 
the southern kingdoms. Assyrian kings 
exiled the ten tribes of the northern 
kingdom (11 Kings 5:29-30, 17:6; / 
Chronicles 5:26; see also Isaiah 8:23, 
Rashi), and Sennacherib, king of As¬ 
syria, conquered the greater part of 
Judah (// Kings 18:13; Isaiah 8:8) until 
Divine intervention finally destroyed 
him at the very gates of Jerusalem (see II 
Kings 18:13 - 19:37; Isaiah chs. 36, 
37). Both kingdoms brought this 
scourge upon themselves by inviting 
Assyria to interfere in their internal af¬ 
fairs. (For the northern kingdom s 
political ties with Assyria, see below and 
II Kings 15:17-20; ch. 16.) It is this 
dangerous flirtation with their mortal 
enemy which the prophet castigates in 
our chapter (Rashi). (For background, 
see II Kings ch. 16-19.) 

D’Dinp “ntfK b* by nayni — And 

she lusted for her lovers — for nearby 
Assyria. 

The translation nearby follows Rashi. 
Radak and Metzudos translate □’Qiip as 
relatives. She considered Assyria as 
close to herself as a relative. 

In R' Breuers view, D’Ollp describes 
the affinity which Shomron felt 
towards Assyria and its lifestyle (see us. 
6-7 below). The northern kingdom had 
never quite committed itself to the 
demanding standards of God's service. 
It was inconceivable to her that such 
standards were in fact the kernel from 
which unbounded joy and satisfaction 
could grow (see Hosea 2:7). Assyria 
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seemed to contain the promise of a 
fulfilled life. 

The lusting refers to the wooing of 
the Assyrian king. Pul, by Menachem 
ben Godi (// Kings 15:17-20; Rashi; 
pref. to vs. 5-10). 

6. rtan ’tt/lib — Clothed in blue wool 
The ostentatious wealth of the As¬ 
syrian nobles quickened Oholah s in¬ 
terest. Forgotten was the task of 
Rachel s descendants to sublimate the 
temporal (see Michtav MeEliyahu vol. 
2, p. 218). The unfettered indulgence of 
Assyria found an echo in her heart. 

7. Dn’by ,T»rniTn pirn — And she 
bestowed her promiscuity upon them. 

Immediately she used all her wiles to 
become attractive to them. Mindless of 
the horrendous degradation which 
would result from the unthinking pur¬ 
suit of bodily gratification, she allowed 
her lust to lead her into the filth of their 
defilement. 

8. nniy nb anynn .Tnurn nfq — Nor 
did she forgo her promiscuity with 

Egypt. 

Assyria, the former ally, turned into a 
mortal enemy. Then Israel, under 


Hoshea ben Elah, turned to Egypt for 
help. (See Hosea 7:11: Ephraim became 
a gullible dove with no mind. To Egypt 
they called; to Assyria they went.) The 
messengers which this last king of 
Shomron sent to Soh, the king of Egypt, 
precipitated the final Assyrian cam¬ 
paign against the northern kingdom (// 
Kings 17:4-7). According to Rashi, our 
verse refers to this incident. Rashi does 
not explain how Israel's earlier associa¬ 
tion with Egypt caused Hoshea ben Elah 
to seek Soh's assistance. 

[Comm, to v. 5 and this verse follows 
Rashi in interpreting the lust which 
Israel displayed as the seeking of al¬ 
liances with Assyria and Egypt. This in¬ 
terpretation uses a mixed metaphor 
since infidelity is the usual symbol of 
idol worship, and was so used in u.3 (see 
comm.). In our verses, promiscuity 
symbolizes the misguided, politically 
motivated steps which Israel took in its 
internal and external struggles, for had 
they trusted in God, they would not 
have needed the Assyrian kings (Rashi, 
v. 5).]"' 

To Radak and Metzudos, the entire 
chapter deals with an attraction to As- 


1. An analysis of the Torah s prohibition against returning to Egypt will help to provide in¬ 
sight into our verse. 

Rambam (Hilchos Melachim 5:7-8) writes: It is permitted to live anywhere in the world ex¬ 
cept in Egypt...because her actions are more depraved than those of other lands. (The Biblical 
prohibition is mentioned in Succah 51b. However, while Talmud Bavli mentions only one 
prohibition, Yerushalmi, Succah 5:1 and Mechilta, Exodus 14:13 mention three separate 
prohibitions in the Torah. Rambam in Sefer HaMitzvos bases Lo Sa'aseh 46 on the later 
sources.) 

Rambam and Rambart (Deut. 17:16) give Egypt's depraved actions as a reason for the 
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23 in blue wool, governors and rulers, pleasant young 
7-9 rnen all of them, horsemen riding steeds. 7 And she 
bestowed her promiscuity upon them, all of them the 
choicest of Assyria's sons. And for whomever she 
lusted — in all their filth she became defiled . 8 Nor did 
she forgo her promiscuity with Egypt, for with her 
they lay in her youth, they squeezed her virgin 
breasts and they poured their philanderings upon 
her. 9 Therefore, / have put her in the hands of her 
lovers, in the hand of Assyria's sons for whom she 


Syrian and Egyptian idol worship. Ac¬ 
cording to these commentators, the use 
of the metaphor is consistent. This verse 
explains Israel's promiscuity with Egypt 
as resulting from the earlier association 
with that country (nmyi3 iddu/ nniK 
■•3). Israel became acquainted with 
Egypt's idols during her years of bon¬ 
dage there (see ch. 20), and remembered 
them in later years. 

9. ... p b — Therefore. 

God gave over the northern kingdom 
into Sennacherib's hands (Rashi), 
because it had placed its trust in As¬ 
syria. 


This is an aspect of God's justice 
which expresses itself in the form of 
rnn nap rrin, punishment that fits the 
crime. 

[The fall of Israel into the very same 
human hands in which it places its trust is a 
recurring theme in Aggadic literature, e.g., 
Bereishis Rabbah (Genesis 21:27). Abraham 
made a pact with the Philistine Abimelech, 
for which he had set aside seven sheep. To 
this the Midrash comments: [God said] You 
have given him seven sheep without My 
authorization; [therefore] I swear that [his 
people] will kill seven righteous men from 
among your descendants [and] his descen¬ 
dants will lay seven of your tabernacles 
waste. 


prohibition, although the sources do not state this expressly. 

However, Mechilta and Yerushalmi point out that Israel transgressed these prohibitions on 
three separate occasions and were punished each time. The first of these three occasions is in 
the days of Sennacherib, for it says; Woe to those who descend to Egypt for help (Isaiah 31:1). 
This refers to the debacle which occurred when Hoshea ben Elah sent messengers to Soh, the 
king of Egypt (Rashi). 

Thus, the Torah's prohibition against returning to Egypt is not limited to living there, but 
includes seeking an alliance with them. [Although the halachah expressly permits business 
relationships (Rambam), an alliance, which subjects Israel to some degree of Egyptian domi¬ 
nion, is included in the prohibition. 

Egypt's depraved behavior can explain the prohibition against living there, but why is there 
danger of emulating her ways in making a political or military alliance with her? 

It would seem that Israel's stay in Egypt created ties between the two people which were not 
easily forgotten. Memories of the suffering in Egypt were short, as evidenced by the incidents 
which took place while Israel was still wandering in the desert. Many times they felt the urge 
to return to Egypt rather than face the rigors of their difficult destiny. God commanded His 
people to sunder all ties to Egypt, for Israel's affinity for Egypt could have proved a serious 
obstacle to Israel's achieving its destiny of being the people of God alone. 

History bore this out. Again and again Israel turned to Egypt for help — never remembering 
the many disappointments it had suffered (see footnote 17:7; ch.29). 

This, then, would be the meaning of our verse. Israel turned to Egypt for help because of 
the feeling of kinship which remained from the time that, as slaves, they had absorbed Egyp¬ 
tian culture. 
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10. nnny iba n»n — They uncovered 
her nakedness. 

A harlot used to be punished by un¬ 
dressing her and parading her in public. 
In the same way, Assyria dragged its 
captives into exile in a manner 
calculated to cause them great embar¬ 
rassment (Metzudos). 

uin mra nniio inpb mniani mn — 

T T - ♦ K f T T V ▼ 

Her sons and daughters they took, and 
her they slaughtered with the sword. 

The Assyrian exile took place in three 
waves {II Kings 15:29-30; 17:6; 

Chronicles 5:26). First the tribes on the 
eastern shore of the Jordan (Reuven and 
Gad) were taken, then Naftali and 
Zevulun, and finally the rest of the na¬ 
tion. Metzudos writes that sons and 
daughters refers to these first two exiles, 
who are considered the children of 
Shomron. The third exile (and her they 


slaughtered) refers to the destruction of 
Shomron and the exile of the remaining 
six tribes of the northern kingdom. 

Dtp ’nni — Thus she became a 
byword among the women. 

She served as an example whereby all 
women would know the penalty for 
harlotry. They would say: See what fate 
overtook this one because of her 
promiscuity (Rashi). 

11. nninK ’JiAT — The harlotries of her 
sister. 

See comm., v. 29. 

Oholah s fate had been meant as a 
warning to all other women (see v. 10). 
Certainly her sister Oholivah should 
have taken the implied lesson to heart. 
That she did not do so vastly exacer¬ 
bated her culpability (see Jeremiah 3:6- 
12; comm. 16:46-52).< l > 


1. The time immediately following the exile of the northern kingdom was a portentous one in 
Israel s history. With one blow, the nation had been truncated by the loss of ten tribes. For the 
very first time in Israel's history, a foreign power had succeeded in substantially decimating its 
numbers. Moreover, since twelve tribes constitute the essential structure of the nation (see 
Ramban, Deuteronomy 33:6), Israel's integrity as bearers of God's Glory on earth had been 
eroded as well. 

Israel lay broken before Sennacherib's hordes. Not satiated by his victory over Shomron, he 
sent his armies against Judah {II Kings 18:13). His camp was identical in size and form to the 
armies with which the four kings of Genesis 14:1-16 fought against Abraham, and to the 
hordes which, in the End of Days will accompany Gog, king of Magog, in his campaign 
against Israel ( Sanhedrin 95b; see chs. 38, 39). 

Maharal (Chiddushei Aggadah, Sanhedrin 95b) explains that each of these three wars oc¬ 
curs at a turning point in the relationship between Israel and the nations. In Abraham s time 
Israel came into being, posing the first challenge to a mankind oblivious of its spiritual 
destiny. The nations rose up against Israel to vindicate their existence. Again, in the End of 
Days, when the choice of Israel becomes final, the nations will rise up in a last futile attempt to 
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23 lusted. 10 They uncovered her nakedness, her sons 
10-13 and daughters they took, and her they slaughtered 
with the sword. Thus she became a byword among 
the women and they executed punishments upon her. 

11 Now her sister Oholivah observed, but was even 
more corrupt in her lusting than she, and her 
promiscuity than the harlotries of her sister. 12 For 
Assyria's sons she lusted — neighboring governors 
and rulers, gorgeously clothed, horsemen riding 
upon steeds, pleasant young men all of them. 13 Now 
l saw that she was defiled. Both had gone the same 
way. 


12. nnay Titt/K ’aa bn — For Assyria's 
sons she lusted. 

This refers to Achaz, who sent mes¬ 
sengers to the Assyrian king to ask his 
help (Rashi). [li 


13. ]rrnu/b in* yii - Both had gone 
the same [lit. one] way. 

The expectation had been that 
Oholivah, the sister in whose life God's 
tent played the major role, would be less 


reverse the climax towards which history had flowed. 

In Sennacherib's time, the nations were aroused by the exile of the ten tribes. Suddenly, 
Israel was shattered and, it appeared, could be dealt a death blow. Indeed, by any natural law, 
Israel would have succumbed. Judah's fortified cities had been smashed, its territory overrun, 
and only Jerusalem remained. Nothing could save it — except God's direct intervention. God 
willed that the Jewish people should live, and destroyed the beseiging armies with a heavenly 
fire (// Kings 19:35). 

This portentous confrontation between Sennacherib and Chizkiyahu could have been the 
cataclysm from which Messianic times emerge. God wanted to make Chizkiyahu the Messiah 
and Sennacherib, Gog and Magog. At the last moment, Chizkiyahu fell short of this call to 
greatness (Sanhedrin 94a), and the tragic erosion of Israel's glory continued unchecked until it 
ended in the destruction. 

Chizkiyahu faltered because the lessons of the northern kingdom's downfall were not 
learned. Shomron fell because it would not place its complete trust in God alone. A Messiah 
must be able to lift himself above the influences of the thinking and reactions of ordinary 
men. He must stand before God completely free of any worldly considerations. (See Maharal, 
Sanhedrin 94a, for the explanation of the statement that Chizkiyahu did not become the Mes¬ 
siah because he failed to say Shirah, a song of jubilation, upon Sennacherib's downfall. See 
also Overview to ArtScroll Shir HaShirim.) 

Chizkiyahu was not able to shake off the shackles of ordinariness. The Sages criticize him 
for stripping the Temple gates to obtain gold for a bribe to Assyria (// Kings 18:16; see 
Berachos 10b), and for his eagerness to curry favor with the Babylonians (// Kings 20:13; see 
Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 52; Bereishis Rabbah 19:11). 

Because they prevented Chizkiyahu from becoming the Messiah, these failures lie at the 
root of some of the great tragedies of Jewish history. The vehemence of Yechezkel's criticism 
in our verses must be understood against this background. 

1. With Achaz's reign, difficult days began for Judah. With reckless abandon, Achaz en¬ 
couraged the spread of idol worship throughout the land (// Kings 16:3-4), forbade study of 
the Torah (Sanhedrin 103b), and systematically suspended the entire educational system of 
the country to ensure that a generation would grow up devoid of any contact with holiness 
(Y erushalmi Sanhedrin 10:2). 

In the face of such defiance, God exposed Judah to the attacks of its enemies (// Chronicles 
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prone to take lovers than Oholah. These 
hopes were disappointed. Exposed to 
similar pressures, Judah failed as mis¬ 
erably as Shomron. 

14”19 From his castigation of the 
wicked Achaz, the prophet turns to a 
review of Chizkiyahu's failings. 

Chizkiyahu was one of the greatest 
kings (see comm., v. 11). In a time preg¬ 
nant with Messsianic potential, he 
seemed to be the Prince of Peace (Isaiah 
9:5; Rashi), in whom the aspirations of 
mankind could be realized. In contrast 
to his father Achaz, who had sought to 
undermine Israel s loyalty to the Torah 
by dismantling the entire educational 
system, Chizkiyahu, with un¬ 
precedented vigor, spread the 
knowledge of Torah among all layers of 
society ( Sanhedrin 94b). He helped his 
people to recognize that their real 
strength lay in their loyalty to God. The 
Sages in Sanhedrin 94 find this fact al¬ 
luded to by the king's name: rppTn, 
strength of God. 

This king, above all others, should 
have been free from any taint of blame 


for the eventual Babylonian exile. Yet, 
in the unsparing prophetic eyes of 
Isaiah, he carried a major responsibility 
for it. 

The tragic account of how this man, 
whose potential had been so great, 
failed in one of the most important chal¬ 
lenges of his life is told in // Kings 
20:12-19 (Pirkei de'Rabbi Eliezer 52; 
Bereishis Rabbah 19:11). 

He had been fatally ill and 
miraculously cured. Upon his recovery, 
the Babylonian king Berodach Baladon 
sent him messages of congratulations. 
Impressed by the distance which the 
king's emissaries had traveled to visit 
him, he, in turn, wanted to impress 
them. He opened his treasure houses for 
their inspection and went so far as to 
open the Holy Ark in the Temple for 
their edification (Yalkut Shimoni, 
Genesis, 77). God sent Isaiah to tell him 
that as a result of his actions, his 
descendants would one day be servants 
in the Babylonian king's household. 

Sanhedrin 104a ascribes the punish¬ 
ment of exile to the fact that not only 


28:19). Edomites and Philistines swooped down upon the weakened land to snatch what they 
could of its territory (II Chronicles 28:17-19). 

Worst of all, his excesses brought about a revolution among his subjects against the whole 
Davidic dynasty (Isaiah 8:6; see Rashi). Abetted by this internal rebellion, Pekach ben 
Remalyahu, king of Shomron, and Retzin, king of Aram, made an alliance to destroy Achaz 
and his whole family, and establish a new royal line (II Kings 16:5; see Isaiah 7:6). 

This king, rootless and helpless in the face of those disasters, trembled like a tree in a gale at 
the prospect of this invasion (Isaiah 7:2). His fears were fully justified, because the combined 
Shomronite and Aramean armies did indeed smash through his defenses and wreak untold 
suffering, death, and captivity among his people (II Chronicles 28:5-3). 

In abject terror, Achaz now sacrificed to the gods of Damascus (capital of Aram) in the vain 
hope of appeasing the Arameans by this flattery (// Chronicles 25:23; see Sanhedrin 103a; 
Doros HaRishonim, Tekufas Hamikrah ch. 7). 

Finally, in desperation, he turned to Tiglas Pileser, king of Assyria, for aid to prop his 
crumbling throne (// Kings 16:7-9). This alliance precipitated the northern kingdom's 
destruction and won him a temporary respite. But, predictably, this alliance also ended in dis¬ 
aster. As soon as he was free from his campaign against the north, Tiglas Pileser turned 
against Achaz (// Chronicles 28:20) and eventually conquered the greater part of Judah. 
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Z«3 14 Now she added to her promiscuity seeing men 

14-16 engraved upon the wall, images of Chaldeans 
engraved in color. 15 Girded with belts upon their 
hips, hanging turbans upon their heads. All of them 
looked like officers. They looked like Babylon's 
children, Chaldeans, land of their birth. 16 And she 


did the Babylonian emissaries sit at his 
table, but he and his wife personally 
served them. Maharal (there) explains 
that his personal service constituted a 
voluntary subservience to an alien 
power, akin to the exile experience. 

In Rashi's view, our passage refers to 
this incident. The individual verses of¬ 
fer a new perspective on this sad 
episode. 111 

14. irn'mn b* r|Dirn — Now she added 
to her promiscuity. 

The increase was that she lusted after 
people whom she had never seen in 
person. Merely seeing their images 
engraved upon the walls (see below) 
was enough to stimulate her desire for 
them (Rashi; Metzudos). 

Rashi explains this as a criticism of 
Chizkiyahu for attempting to curry 
favor with the Babylonians after seeing 
them only once, on the occasion of their 
visit after his sickness (see above). 
There were no real ties between the two 
countries which would have justified 
his eagerness to generate good relations 
with them. 

Radak explains that she added to her 
promiscuity was accomplished by 
decorating her walls with the images 
mentioned at the end of this verse. 
Oholivah engraved the images upon her 
walls because of her great lust for these 
foreign idols. Radak associates this with 
the verse in Psalms 106:35: They were 
scattered among the nations and were 
influenced by their deeds. (See 


Vayikrah Rabbah 33:6 for support of 
Radak's view.) 

■ppiy^V npnn — Men engraved 

upon the wall. 

in the construct [nD'nD] form 
[instead of in the plural] is ir¬ 

regular, but not unique (see Radak for 
examples). 

nprin comes from the root npn which 
has the same meaning as pprrb, to 
engrave. The former root was used by 
Yechezkel in 8:10, the latter, in the next 
part of the verse. 

D v Hip3 ’nby — Images of Chaldeans. 

These generated interest because of 
their unusual clothing (Rashi). 

"II UW2 — In color. 

m f - 

The translation follows Radak and 
M°tzudos. Rashi translates types of pic¬ 
tures. 

15. This verse describes the strange 
clothes worn by the Babylonians 
engraved upon the wall (Rashi v. 11). 

The description (as in v. 6) is of men 
whom the faithless wives might find at¬ 
tractive. Rambam points out in Moreh 
Nevuchim that we need not find a par¬ 
ticular significance in every detail of a 
parable. The significance lies in the total 
picture, not in its component parts. 

'»mip — Hanging turbans. 

mo is used to describe a superfluous 
length of cloth (e.g., Exodus 26:12). 
biDtp, which does not recur in Scripture 
as a noun, is judged by context to be a 


1. The Sages teach that Nebuchadnezzar was one of the few survivors of the holocaust at 
Jerusalem's gates when the Assyrian army was burned (Sanhedrin 95b). The difficulty with 
interpreting this Aggadah literally is not the great age which this would assign to 
Nebuchadnezzar at the time of the Destruction (140 years later), since this is consistent with 
other Aggados. The difficulty lies rather in the assumption that the Babylonian Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar was part of the Assyrian army and in the significance of his survival. 

Interpreting the Aggadah figuratively, the Sages are teaching us that even the great miracle 
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head covering or turban. The meaning 
would then be a turban, part of which 
hangs down (Kashi's first interpreta¬ 
tion). Rashi further suggests that D’bnu 
is derived from the root b3tt, to dip or 
submerge, and describes a cloth which 
has been dipped in dye. 

□nnbln nntpD b33 _l 35 mni — They 
looked like Babylon's children, Chal¬ 
deans, land of their birth. 

The Babylonians wore their native 
garb with pride. They did not lust after 
strange and foreign customs as the Ju¬ 
deans were doing (Radak). 

16. irry ntonb nrpby nnayrn — And 
she lusted for them because of what she 
had seen. 

The pictures engraved on the wall in 
v. 14 (Rashi). 

nn’Hito oirb* D^Kbn nbtprn — 

Sending them emissaries, to Chaldea. 

There is no previous mention in 
Scripture of these messengers. The allu- 
sion must have been clear to 
Yechezkel s listeners. Daas Sofrim sug¬ 
gests that Chizkiyahu sent messengers 
to the Babylonian king to reciprocate 


for the emissaries who came to him 
when he recovered from his illness. 

17. b33~>33 mb* ito 1 ! — Then 

V f TV" 

Babylon's sons came to her. 

To Rashi, the flirtation of this verse 
refers to the messengers which 
Berodach Baladon sent to Chizkiyahu. 

[However, that incident, and the at¬ 
traction which the Chaldeans subse¬ 
quently held for Judah, are described in 
the previous verses. This verse must 
refer to cordial relations between the 
two countries which grew out of their 
initial contact with Chizkiyahu and 
lasted for decades, until Babylon's 
dreams of empire led to the conquest of 
Judah during Yehoyakim's reign 
(II Kings 24:1).] 

nnn mP33 yprn — But she tore herself 
away from them. 

Both Rashi and Metzudos compare 
ypn to the expression which describes 
the dislocation of Jacob's thigh bone 
(Genesis 32:25). However, instead of 
translating ntPDA in its more common 
sense as we have, Metzudos demon¬ 
strates that IPD3 is used in Scripture to 
describe desire (e.g.. Genesis 23:8). Ac- 


at Jerusalem's gates did not completely eradicate those weaknesses in Israel's character which 
had brought on the Assyrian menace. The seeds from which the eventual destruction was to 
grow remained untouched. Chizkiyahu s dealings with Assyria, his original submission to 
ransom demands, and his subsequent failure to say Shirah, a song of jubilation, concerning 
the miracle (see comm. v. 11), showed that the basic flaw remained. 

This was borne out by Chizkiyahu's relations with his Babylonian visitors in an episode 
which contributed to the eventual Destruction. 

In this sense, Nebuchadnezzar 'survived' the holocaust. 
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23 lusted for them because of what she had seen, 
17-19 sending them emissaries, to Chaldea. 17 Then 
Babylon's sons came to her for a bed of love, defiling 
her with their philandering. Now she became defiled 
through them, but she tore herself away from them. 
16 So she revealed her promiscuity, she revealed her 
nakedness. So I tore Myself away from her as l was 
torn away from her sister. 

19 Now she increased her promiscuity, remember- 


cordingly he renders her desire was torn 
from them. 

According to Rashi and numerous 
other commentators, this verse refers to 
the rebellions of Yehoyakim (II Kings 
24:1) and Zidkiyahu (II Chronicles 
36:13; see pref. ch. 17). 

The high hopes that were generated 
in Chizkiyahu's reign are finally dashed 
to the ground. As Judah flaunts her 
harlotry, God at last turns away. 
Jerusalem has spurned His love as 
Shomron had done before. 

19”21 The prophet reserves his most 
searing contempt for Judah's lusting 
after Egypt. No other passage in Scrip¬ 
ture paints Israel's degradation in more 
graphic, loathsome lines than these that 
describe her as lusting for concubinage 


with a people with whom cohabitation 
is tantamount to living with donkeys 
and horses (u. 20). [l1 

19. y-mn nrm iu/k rrnim w nx iutS 

— Remembering the days of her 
youth when she debauched in the land 
of Egypt. 

See comm., v. 8. 

In Rashi's view, the phrase refers to 
Zidkiyahu's abortive attempt to forge 
an alliance with Egypt against Babylon. 
(See 17:15; comm., footnote 17:17). 

20. Drptf/jbs by rnaym — Lusting for 
their concubinage. 

The translation follows Rashi and 
many other commentators. Israel was so 
enamored of Egypt that she was willing 
to cleave him under any circum¬ 
stances, even to be only a concubine. 


1. Maharal teaches that in Scripture, the donkey symbolizes physicality in contrast to 
spirituality (see Gevuros Hashem 29). [Although the Hebrew word for non, donkey, is 
strikingly similar to the word inn, matter, as used by Maharal, it is unlikely that he bases his 
analysis on this similarity since the use of inn to mean matter began in the Middle Ages and is 
not found in Scripture.] 

Based on the description of Egypt as linn in v. 20, the Sages see Egypt as the prototype of 
physicality among the nations (see MaharaLch. 4). For that very reason, God's Providence or¬ 
dained that Israel — the prototype of pure spirituality among the nations, the antithesis of 
Egypt — should grow to nationhood in Egypt. (Darkness sets off the beauty of light. Crass 
sensuality stimulates a striving for undefiled holiness (Maharal).) 

God's redemption of Israel from Egypt is described by the Sages as being like a shepherd 
who reached into the animal's womb to remove a fetus' (Midrash Shochar Tov; see Maharal, 
ch. 3). During its bondage, Israel had become so enmeshed in Egyptian life that it and its host 
people seemed like one organism. The absolute contrast between Israel and Egypt would come 
about only with Israel's maturity, but in the initial stages of its development, Israel was to 
Egypt as a fetus to its mother. 

As Israel leaves God, the old Egyptian heritage makes its presence felt, and the horrific pic¬ 
ture emerges of an Israel craving the concubinage of an Egypt with its donkey-like flesh and 
horse-like issue. 

It is small wonder that the prophet could not contain himself in the face of such a cosmic 
disaster. 
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According to this translation, the for¬ 
mulation Drnu/A 1 ?? by, lit. on their con¬ 
cubines, is awkward. 

Mahari MiTrani offers: Israel was 
not only attracted to Egypt, but also to 
Egypt's concubines — the nations sub¬ 
servient to Egypt. 

□itpD nnlnn upD - Whose flesh is the 
flesh of donkeys. 

The allusion is to the male organ of 
the Egyptians. (For a comparable use of 
’'VI* see 16:26, comm.). 

□nniT d’did nn*in — And whose issue 
is the issue of horses. 

The allusion is to the seminal issue of 
the Egyptians, cni is usually an out¬ 
pouring of rain as in Habbakuk 3:10 
(Kashi). 

21. ^niyA nni n k ■nparn — And you 
remembered the promiscuity of your 
youth. 

The verb ipsb occurs with many 
meanings, among them to remember 
(e.g.. Genesis 2:1). 

See comm., footnote v. 8; footnote v. 
20 . 


22. p> — Therefore. 

See comm., v. 9. 

23. ylpi yH0) Ups — Pekod, Shoa, and 
Koa. 

The Babylonian army will be made 
up not only of Chaldeans, but also of 
the armies of satellite nations. This is 
according to Targum and many com¬ 
mentators who write that ylpi yW lips 
are place names. 

Radak comments that the three words 
describe various kinds of officers. DpD 
means to appoint (as in Genesis 40:4; 
“PpD is someone appointed to do a job, 
as in Genesis 41:34). yW means a 
mighty person (as in Job 34:19). yip 
does not recur in Scripture and can be 
interpreted only from the context. 

inn ninD — Pleasant young men. 

This echoes the description of the 
characteristics which had first attracted 
Israel to Assyria (u. 6). To R' Breuer, the 
intention is to be sarcastic: Does Israel 
still think of the Assyrians as pleasant? 

The description D’Dllp, neighboring, 
from v. 5 is missing here. The time had 
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23 ing the days of her youth when she debauched in the 
20-25 land of Egypt; 20 Lusting for their concubinage, those 
whose flesh is the flesh of donkeys and whose issue 
is the issue of horses. 21 And you remembered the 
promiscuity of your youth, when squeezed by Egypt 
were your breasts, for the sake of your youthful 
bosom. 

22 Therefore Ohilovah! thus says my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM: See l shall arouse your lovers 
against you, those from whom you were torn away; 
and shall bring them against you from round about. 
23 Babylon's children and all Chaldeans, P'kod, Sho'a 
and Ko'a, all Assyria's sons with them, pleasant 
young men, governors and rulers all of them. Of¬ 
ficers and appointees, horsemen all 24 Against you 
will come encircling camps, chariots and wheels, and 
with a company of nations, buckle, shield, and 
helmet will they place against you round about. I will 
assign punishment to them and they will punish you 
according to their laws. 25 And l will set My jealousy 


long past that Israel could have a feel¬ 
ing of affinity for the Assyrians (see 
comm., v. 5). 

D’Knp — Appointees [lit. those who are 
called or summoned]. 

A similar expression in Numbers 
16:2 means those that are called by the 
congregation to give counsel — the im¬ 
portant people in the community. In 
this sense, Radak interprets the word in 
our verse. 

R' Breuer translates ones who were 
invited by God, for the purpose of 
destruction. A similar expression in 
Zephaniah 1:7, has this meaning. 

24. ]yn — Encircling camps. 

The translation of this obscure word 
follows Rashi. Targum suggests 
weapons and translates as though the 
text were prn3, with weapons. Radak 
translates war chariot. 


usu/n orrosb ’nnji — And I will assign 
punishment to them. 

I will make them My representatives 
to administer the judgments which are 
incumbent upon Me to execute (Rashi). 
The Babylonian army is no more than a 
tool in God's hands to administer 
punishment to His people (Rashi; 
Radak, Metzudos; see fn. 4:3; comm. 
14:17; pref., ch. 21; comm. 24:8, 24- 
27). 

omustt/nn T1D3U/1 — And they will 
punish you according to their laws. 

Radak and Metzudos interpret these 
words together with the foregoing ones: 

I shall place your judgment in their 
hands, and they will administer it ac¬ 
cording to their laws. 

Rashi learns a new thought from 
these words. The Babylonians had been 
delegated by God to become the ex¬ 
ecutors of His judgment. They went 
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beyond their mandate, inflicting suffer¬ 
ing according to their laws which had 
not been intended by God. This refers 
in particular to the blinding of 
Zidkiyahu (If Kings 25:7). [l1 

25. IT’D’ T»jwi -\BH — Y our nose and 
your ears they will remove. 

Married women who took lovers 
were punished by having their faces 
disfigured. Nose and ears are the dis¬ 
tinctive features which lend a face grace 
and beauty (Radak). [This should not 
be misconstrued as Torah law. Clearly it 
refers back to the words and they will 


punish you according to their laws of v. 
24.] 

Rashi and Radak point out that the 
nose and ears in our verse symbolize 
royalty and priesthood. Both are to be 
removed from Israel. The nose, the most 
prominent feature of the face, stands for 
the king, the most exalted person in the 
nation. The ears symbolize the High 
Priest whose movements were heard 
because of the golden bells attached to 
his vestments. [2) 

■jnnrwi — And your residue [lit. those 
at your back]. 


1. This idea is discussed by Rambart to Genesis 15:14. 

At the Covenant between the Parts, God foretold that Abraham's descendants would be 
enslaved in a foreign country, but eventually they would be freed and their oppressors 
punished. 

Ramban analyzes this passage in the light of the doctrine of free will. If it was God's will 
that Pharaoh should enslave the Jews, why was he punished for it? 

One of Ramban's answers is that Pharaoh's treatment of the Jews was much harsher than 
was required for the fulfillment of God's wishes. He illustrates this with the case of 
Nebuchadnezzar. He, too, knew of his destiny to be God's tool in the destruction of the land 
and Temple ( Jeremiah 25:9; 32:28-29; 26:6; 40:23). Nevertheless, the Babylonians were even¬ 
tually severely punished for their role in these events. In Ramban's view the answer lies in the 
excesses which he practiced: / was angered at My people ; / desecrated My inheritance and 
gave them into your hands; but you showed no mercy. [Even] upon the aged did you impose 
your yoke (Isaiah 47:6). 

2. mabt? and njinp, kingship and priesthood, are essential components in the totality of 
Knesses Israel, the Congregation of Israel. 

Zecharyah (4:2-14) saw Israel, God's light to the nations ( Isaiah 60:1), in the form of a 
golden candelabrum flanked by two olive trees pouring oil into it. Upon enquiring as to the 
meaning of this symbolism, he is told that these are the two "tnr*n ’3D (lit. sons of oil). The 
meaning, according to Rashi, is that the trees represent kingship and priesthood (both of 
which used oil for anointing), which help the candelabrum of Israel to shed the best possible 
light. 
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23 against you and they will act upon you with fury. 

26-28 Y our nose and your ears they will remove , and your 
residue will fall by the sword. They will take your 
sons and daughters, and your residue will be con¬ 
sumed by fire. 26 And they will strip you of your 
clothes and take the objects of your splendor. 27 And 
I will cause you to cease your lewdness and your 
promiscuity from the land of Egypt. You shall no 
more lift your eyes to them, nor any longer remember 
Egypt. 

28 For thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 
Behold! I place you in to the hand of those whom you 


hated; in the hand o 


The ordinary people (Targum renders 
your nation) are described as residue in 
contrast to king and priest who are sym¬ 
bolized by nose and ears, which are at 
the front part of the head (Radak). 

irinnxi — And your residue. 

This second residue is translated by 
Targum as the best of your property, 
i.e., the fields and houses which will re¬ 
main after the exiles have departed 
(Radak). 

26. iHirriK “puntt/am — And they will 
strip you of your clothes. 

They will remove the priestly vest¬ 
ments (Rashi). 

"|n“mpn ‘ba inpbi — And take the ob¬ 
jects of your splendor. 

They will take the vessels used in the 
Temple service (Radak). 

Alternatively Radak suggests that the 
whole verse refers to all the plunder 
taken from the city. 

27. •qntai — And / will 

cause you to cease your lewdness. 

The exiles no longer lusted after idol 
worship (Radak). This opinion of 
Radak is discussed in comm. 14:3. 
Rashi there does not share this view. 
The tradition of the Sages (Sanhedrin 
64a; Arachin 32b) is that the urge for 


f those from whom you were 


idol worship was eradicated by Ezra, 
towards the end of the Exile rather than 
at its beginning. 

[It is possible to reconcile these seemingly 
conflicting opinions. Metzudos, who agrees 
with Radak in his interpretation of our verse, 
explains that idol worship among the exiles 
disappeared because through their suffering, 
they came to recognize the folly of their 
ways. However, the Talmudic tradition is 
that this urge was eliminated through God's 
direct intervention, in answer to Israels 
prayer (see sources quoted above; comm. 
16:15-34). We may surmise that the people 
did, indeed, relinquish their old practices in 
the suffering of the exile. However, in an¬ 
ticipation of the return to Israel, Ezra found 
it necessary to pray that the evil inclination 
toward idolatry would once and for all be 
eradicated. Had this not been done, there was 
a danger that when their condition was 
eased, the people would once more revert to 
idolatry.) 

Tiy nain Kb D'HYni — Nor any longer 
remember Egypt. 

Israel was never again to place its 
trust in Egypt. (See comm. 29:16 and 
footnote 23:8.) 

28. DKlty "ittfK T»a — Into the hands of 
those whom you hated. 

The Chaldeans against whom you 
rebelled (Rashi). See comm. v. 17. 
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29. nwtyg ^niK Vuqn — And they will 
act toward you with hatred. 

See Ramban quoted in footnote v. 24. 

nnyi ohy "]i3jy] — And forsake you 
naked and bare. 

Perhaps the prophet had 16:7 in 
mind. After the destruction it will be as 
though the history of centuries were 
wiped out. You will be as naked and 
bare as you were before the redemption 
from Egypt. 

mny nbjui - That the shame of 
your harlotry will be uncovered. 

We h ave followed Metzudos in 
translating rnny as shame. We translate 
(from JJT rather then the usual 
form from mi) as harlotry in order to 
differentiate it from T'niJTn at the end 
of the verse. (See also v. 11; cf. 16:37.) 

30. -qS rib* ntyy — These things are 
done to you. 

The infinitive is occasionally used to 
indicate that the act is done constantly. 
See Rashi to Exodus 20:8. 

□’ll nnK "iriUT? — Tor your promiscuity 
in pursuit of the nations. 

See comm., v. 9. 


31. “1T t 3 npp ’Pirn*) — Therefore l 
placed her cup in your hand. 

The cup of bitterness 7 occurs fre¬ 
quently in Scripture as a metaphor for 
suffering. See Jeremiah 25:15 ff. for a 
detailed use of this figure of speech in 
connection with Nebuchadnezzar's con¬ 
quests. 

32. naimm n|pnyn — The deep and 
wide one. 

The cup of verse 31 is both wide and 
deep. It can hold much suffering. 

aybbi pnyb rnnn — It will be a cause of 
scorn and derision. 

The translation follows Radak. The 
cup', representing your suffering, will 
evoke the scorn and derision of your 
enemies. According to Metzudos , Israel 
will be an object of scorn and derision. 

bpnb H3“in — Ample enough to con¬ 
tain. 

The cup has ample room for all the 
punishment it must contain (Radak). 

According to Metzudos , the derision 
or the nations will be too much to bear. 

33. ’K^ri ]W — With 
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torn away; 29 and they will act toward you with 
29-35 hatred and take away all your labors and forsake you 
naked and bare, that the shame of your harlotry will 
be uncovered, your lewdness and your promiscuity. 
30 These things are done to you for your promiscuity 
in pursuit of the nations, because you became defiled 
in their filth. 31 You followed the path of your sister, 
therefore / placed her cup in your hand. 32 Thus says 
my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Your sister's cup you 
shall drink, the deep and wide one! It will be a cause 
of scorn and derision; ample enough to contain! 
33 With drunkenness and sadness you shall be filled, 
a cup of astonishment and desolation, your sister 
Shomrons cup. 34 You shall drink it and suck it out, 
smash its shards, and tear at your bosom — for I have 
spoken. The words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

35 Therefore, thus says my Lord HASHEM/ 


drunkenness and sadness you shall be 
filled. 

Usually a drunk person is confused 
but happy. The bitter drink from this 
cup will bring nothing but sorrow (Met- 
zudos). 

mpnttfi nraip DID — A cup of astonish¬ 
ment and desolation. 

HE# and nnnu/ are both derived from 

T ■ ▼ T 

□□tf/, meaning to be desolate (as in 
33:28) and to be shocked or appalled (as 
in 26:16). rrotp is used in both senses. 
Deuteronomy 28:37 uses it as astonish¬ 
ment and Jeremiah 44:22, as desolation. 
mpJptp usually means desolation (as in 
Isaiah 1:7) but is also occasionally used 
as astonishment (see 7:27). 

Our translation attempts to avoid 
redundancy. 

34. To Radak and Metzudos, this verse 
describes the depths of degradation to 
which Oholivah will sink in her 
drunken frenzy. To Rashi and R' 
Breuer, the verse contains the hope for 
an ultimate end to all of Israel's suffer¬ 
ing. 


in nnenn nxi nniK rpnun — 

•• t : T v t ■: ▼ t r 

You shall drink it and suck it out , smash 
its shards. 

The picture is of a insatiable drunk, 
sucking on the cup long after the wine 
is gone, even smashing it so as not to 
lose a single drop of the liquid. 

□Hi is a bone (Genesis 49:14); hence 
□"ii means to break bones (Numbers 
24:8). Here it is used in a borrowed 
sense for breaking an earthenware ves¬ 
sel into shards. 

•>pnjn "pHtf/1 — And tear at your bosom. 

In her drunken stupor, she is un¬ 
aware that she is wounding herself. 

In line with his interpretation of 16:7 
(see comm, there), Radak writes that the 
two breasts symbolize the Written and 
Oral Law. When Oholivah tears at her 
breasts, she is cutting herself off from 
the sources of her spiritual sustenance. 

[This interpretation is similar to Shir 
HaShirim 4:.5 where l 1 "!^ (lit., your 
tivo breasts) is interpreted by Rashi as 
Moses and Aaron, your two sources of 
spiritual nourishment.] 

Y alkut Shimoni (quoted by Rashi) 
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takes a different view. Indeed, Israel 
will have drunk and sucked out the 
dregs of bitterness, (ngip ... mnuO, but 
once this has happened, the cup of bit¬ 
terness will finally be smashed beyond 
repair. [This is in contrast to the cup of 
punishment which God plans for the 
nations ( Jeremiah 51:7) which will be 
made of gold and will therefore never be 
broken. (See Isaiah 51:17-23: After 
Israel has drained the bitter cup of its 
last drops, God takes it away. It has 
served its purpose.)] The prophet never 
allows his audience to forget that the 
suffering is not an end in itself; it will 
surely lead to regeneration. 

R' Brener interprets the tearing of the 
breasts in this same vein. Oholivah's 
breasts had been desecrated by the lewd 
advances of the Egyptians (vs. 3, 8, 21). 
When she is finally purified by her suf¬ 
fering, she will want to tear away these 
reminders of her tainted past, so that 
her pure heart may once more be 
revealed (R' Breuer). 

35. ■yu nrm ’nlK g^Stt/Hi — And 
thrown Me behind your back. 

This obscure idiom occurs three times 
in Scripture. Targum here translates 
you have removed fear of Me from 


before your eyes. In I Kings 14:9, 
Targum renders My service have you 
removed from your eyes. To Nechemiah 
9:26 we have no Targum. 

36. UlDUTin — Will you rebuke? 

See comm. 20:4; 22:2. 

ro’SriKTiKl nbnK’nK — Oholah and 

1 ’ T! ▼ T ▼: ▼ 

Oholivah. 

Why does Yechezkel reprove Oholah 
— Shomron — who had disappeared 
from the stage of history some 180 years 
earlier? 

R' Breuer explains this in the same 
way that he explains Yechezkel's suf¬ 
fering for Shomron's atonement in 4:4 
(see comm, there). Each part of Israel 
lives in every other part. The two tribes 
of the southern kingdom bear the sins 
of the lost ten tribes, and are the 
guarantors of the latter's eventual 
return. (See comm., footnote 9:15; 

37. T5-28). Oholah lives in Oholivah. 

37. 1DIO g — For they committed 
adultery. 

In this litany of sins, adultery is to be 
taken literally. It is not a metaphor for 
idol worship since that is mentioned 
separately later (Radak; Metzudos; see 
22:10-11, comm, there). 
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23 ELOHIM: Because you have forgotten Me and thrown 
36-39 Me behind your back, therefore you shall bear your 
lewdness and your promiscuity. 36 HASHEM said to 
me: Ben Adam, will you rebuke Oholah and 
Oholivah and tell them of their abominations? 37 For 
they committed adultery and blood is in their hands. 
They committed adultery with their filth and even 
their children whom they had born to Me did they 
pass before them that they may be consumed. 38 
Moreover this they have done to Me: they defiled 
My Sanctuary on that day, and My Sabbaths they 
desecrated. 39 And while slaughtering their children 
for their idols, they would come to My Sanctuary on 
that very day to defile it. Behold — so have they done 
in My house! 


inn 1 ! Dll — And blood is in their 
hands. 

Radak recalls 22:2, where Jerusalem 
is called D’pin “py, blood city (see 
comm., footnote there). 

idkj jn’Siba njo — They committed 
adultery with their filth. 

Here, adultery refers to idol worship 
and filth is Yechezkel's consistently 
used term of contempt for idols (Met- 
zudos). 

'b ’ll 1 ?’ T!T»33 ns DJI — Even their 

children whom they had borne to Me. 

They had circumcised these children 
on the eighth day, giving them, as it 
were, to God (whom they had born to 
Me). Still they sacrificed them to the 
Molech (Radak; see 20:26, comm., foot¬ 
note). 

The comm, has followed Radak and 
Metzudos, who write that four separate 
transgressions are mentioned: adultery, 
murder, idolatry, and child sacrifice. In 
Rashi's view, however, only two 
transgressions are listed; the second half 
of the sentence is the explanation of the 
first. The adultery is with idols, the 
blood is that of the slaughtered children 
(see comm. 22:2). 


38. Kinn dpi ’tt/ipn nx ikdd — They 
defiled My Sanctuary on that day. 

On the very day that they sacrificed 
their children to the Molech, they would 
come to God's Sanctuary, thereby com¬ 
mitting further abominations (Rashi). 
Under such circumstances the very 
sacrifices which they brought to God 
were an abomination (Radak). 

(See footnote 20:26 for another ex¬ 
planation of this verse.) 

ibbn ’nlrintp r»Ki — And My Sabbaths 
they desecrated. 

They slaughtered their children on 
the Sabbath (Rashi). (See 22:8; comm. 
20:12-13). 

39. Once more, Yechezkel laments the 
particular evil of continuing to serve 
God at the very same time that they 
desecrated His Name with the slaughter 
of their children (see comm. 20:39; 
Isaiah 1:12-13; Rashi, v. 13). 

’JV"! -jinn iwy — So have they done in 
My house! 

They have come to My house after 
committing these abominations (Rashi, 
v. 38). 

Radak suggests an alternative in- 
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terpretation. They have even brought 
their idol worship into My house. In 
front of images which had been 
engraved upon the Temple walls, the 
Elders of Israel burned incense, as 
described in 8:11 (see comm, there). 

40~44 Two different ideas can be 
traced in the bitter denunciation con¬ 
tained in this passage. 

In the view of Rashi, Radak, and 
Metzudos, there is something worse 
than the dreadful list of sins enumerated 
in the previous verses. It is the 
shamelessness with which Israel at¬ 
tempts to curry favor with the sur¬ 
rounding nations. 

When crowds of people descend 
upon Jerusalem, not in war but in peace 
(v. 42), because Israel has sought their 
friendship through all kinds of mes¬ 
sengers (v. 40), and through the wiles of 
a promiscuous woman trying to win the 
attention of her lovers (vs. 40, 41), then 
we know that Israel has lost that inner 
strength which was once its pride. 
Abraham was called the Ivri (from “Dy, 
side; Genesis 14:13) because all the 
world was on one side, and he on the 
other (Bereishis Rabbah 42:13). The 
ways of the Torah were never under¬ 
stood by the nations of the world (Sifri, 
Deut. 33:2); Israel's greatness lies in its 
isolation (Deut. 32:12, see comm. 


16:35-42), not in its integration. 

Isaiah (2:6 ff.) had already traced the 
disintegration of a Torah society to a 
situation in which people found fulfill¬ 
ment in nnpi ‘H 1 ?!, foreign values , in¬ 
stead of in their own holy and unique 
essence. And now Yechezkel, through 
whose mouth God taught the unique 
Adam-status of Israel (34:31; Y evamos 
62a; Overview IV) teaches that the 
spineless eagerness with which Israel 
seeks to ingratiate itself with the 
neighboring people is more damaging 
than its individual sins. 111 

A second possible approach is offered 
by R' Breuer. He interprets the passage 
as a condemnation of the foreign al¬ 
liances which Israel sought. It felt 
secure and at peace once these pacts had 
been concluded (v. 42). Israel had 
driven the Divine Presence from its 
midst to free itself from the demands of 
holiness only to find itself shackled by 
its dependence on the whims of its 
neighbors. 

The picture of the promiscuous 
harlot painted in chapter 16 is repeated 
here; but whereas there she put on 
make-up and ornaments to make herself 
attractive to the foreign idols, she wears 
them here to attract foreign people. 

A nation cut adrift from its roots 
perceives its allies as the source of its 
security and feels it must appease them 


1. Individual sins can find atonement, but the distortion of the self-image which Israel must 
have leads to its decay in the long run. 

In Egypt, there had been a complete breakdown in Israel’s adherence to the most fundamen¬ 
tal 1 aws (ch. 20). Nevertheless, as the Sages teach us, they merited redemption because of a 
stubborn clinging to the outward trappings of their unique nationhood (Mechilta, see 
M eshech Chochmah, Exodus 12:22). 
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23 40 Now all the more since they send for men who 

40-42 come from afar , for whom a messenger had been sent 

— and behold they camel — Those for whom you 
washed, daubed your eyes and donned ornaments. 

41 You sat on a stately couch with a table prepared 
before it, and My incense and My oil you set upon it. 

42 The voice of a multitude — at peace — within it, 
and of men, many people, neighbors brought from 


as if they were gods. 

In the end those very arms which 
were once held out lovingly to God so 
that He might place His bracelets upon 
them (16:11), the very head upon which 
God once placed a crown of beauty 
(16:12), are, in an act of ultimate 
debasement, offered to these new lovers 
(v. 42). 

We shall trace these two ideas as we 
comment on the individual verses. 

40. "O r|io — Now all the more. 

The opening words ’p t)K, now all the 
more, indicate an escalation of evil 
(Kashi; other commentators). 

[Yechezkel uses ’3 r|N in this sense at 
14.21 and 15:5. However, other mean¬ 
ings are possible. See e.g.. Genesis 3:1.] 

The cantillation divides the following 
description into three parts, thus giving 
the sentence a distinct rhythm, mnbtpn 
they send for men; O’lO 
pnioip, who come from afar; mpx 
1K3 mm oj-pSk mb#, for whom a mes- 

T V - “1 T 9 J 

senger had been sent and behold! they 
came. 

The rhythm helps to convey the feel¬ 
ing of outrage. Again and again, 
Yechezkel returns to the unbelievable 
degradation in the scene unfolding 
before his prophetic eye. (See footnote 
7:2 for the prophet's use of rhythm as 
an aid in conveying his message.) 

"Up* 1 ? — For whom. 

The men thus summoned are the ones 
for whom you made the preparations 
described below. 

41. ’rnupi — My incense and 
My oil. 


Her crime was all the more heinous 
because she offered her lovers the food 
that came to her from God (cf. 16:17- 
18). 

42. np ibtp jinn Si pi — The voice of a 
multitude — at peace — within it. 

We expect nations with designs for 
war to descend upon Jerusalem. When 
they come at peace we must be 
suspicious (Rashi). 

In line with his interpretation R' 
Breuer translates: Because of the mul¬ 
titudes descending upon her, [she feels] 
peace within herself . Her alliances give 
her a sense of security. 

Sjxi — And of [lit. fo] men. 

Lest we think that the tumult came 
from a multitude of animals, the verse 
stresses that it was a multitude of men 
(Rashi). 

ETJOy — Neighbors. 

The translation follows Rashi, based 
on Targum. Radak and Metzudos favor 
rendering this word as a proper noun 
referring to Seva, the son of Kush 
(Genesis 10:7). Thus even the nation of 
Seva came from the wilderness. 

R' Breuer renders drunkards as in 
Deuteronomy 21:20. In his view, this 
phrase is connected to mnbtpn, they 
have sent for , in verse 40: She sends for 
men, any one of a multitude of men . 
Even drunkards are brought from the 
wilderness. The initial feeling of safety 
is soon dissipated. As she recognizes the 
weakness of her position, she struggles 
more and more desperately for support. 
She makes alliances with completely 
unsuitable nations. 
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inn’ bn on’py una — They placed 
bracelets on their hands. 

In Rashi's view Oholah and Oholivah 
are the subject. They put ornaments 
upon their hands in order to appear at¬ 
tractive to their neighbors. The letter i, 
vav, in nn’i is superfluous, so that the 
whole sentence reads for the sake of 
many men, neighbors brought in from 
the wilderness, do they put bracelets on 
their hands ... (Rashi), 

In R' Breuer's view, Israel's new allies 
ar.e the subject. [The masculine form of 
nn’i favors this interpretation.] Israel 
accepts bracelets and diadems from her 
neighbors in place of the beautiful orna¬ 
ments she had once received from God. 

43. D’Sto nbab into — And I said of 
this one who was worn out by adultery. 

The root nba means to be worn out 
(as in Deut. 29:4). Hence the noun nba 
means something old and no longer fit 
for use. In a borrowed sense it has been 
used to describe a woman past the age 
of childbirth (Genesis 18:12) or a 
person worn out by overwork (Earodws 
18:18). Here, according to Rashi and 


many other commentators it describes a 
woman aged before her time by her 
promiscuity. 

Eliezer of Beaugency renders / 
thought she was tired of adultery, i.e., 
that adultery had lost its charm for her. 

iTrynin nan nny — Now surely her 
promiscuity will depart from her! 

The word nilT, harlot, is rendered by 
Targum xna npaa, one who goes out. It 
follows that the verb mib can also mean 
to go out or fo leave, rrniiin rnr is thus 
a play on words, meaning her 
promiscuity will depart from her. 

lorn — But she [stayed the same]. 

God's expectations were disap¬ 
pointed. She remained the same harlot 
(Rashi). 

Eliezer of Beaugency arrives at the 
same meaning through a different 
translation: And she to whom it is no 
new experience, is as much and as 
enthusiastically involved (K’m) as they 
who have never prostituted themselves 
before. 

44. n’bx — And each of them 

came [lit. he came] to her. 
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23 the wilderness. They placed bracelets on their hands 

43-48 and splendid crowns upon their heads. 43 And I said 
of this one who was worn out by adultery: Now 
surely her promiscuity will depart from her! But she 
stayed the same. 44 And each of them came to her as 
one approaches a harlot; so they came to Oholah and 
Oholivah, women of lewdness. 45 Righteous men — 
they shall punish them with the punishment of 
adulteresses and the punishment of murderers; for 
adulteresses are they , and blood is on their hands. 
46 For thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Let there 
be brought up a company against them and let them 
be placed for horror and spoil. 47 And the company 
shall pelt them with stones and slash them with their 
swords. Their sons and daughters they will slaughter 
and their houses burn in fire. 48 Then will l have 
caused lewdness to cease from the land , and all the 


The Masoretes note the unexpected 
singular form KiSM, he came. (See 
Minchas Shai.) Perhaps the singular is 
used to stress that each lover who came 
to her was treated as an individual. 
Although she had known so many, she 
still gave each one her complete atten¬ 
tion. (See Radak; Metzudos.) 

nnin nu/N — Women of lewdness. 

The unique plural form niyK (nor¬ 
mally WU)}), women, is used to express 
disgust. These are no normal women 
(Radak). 

45. □'•pH* — Righteous men. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians who 
are the executors of God s judgment 
(see comm., vs. 23, 24) are considered 
righteous when compared to the two 
sisters. (See 16:51, 52; and comm. 
there.) 

□nnix lupu/ 1 non — They shall punish 
them. 

The punishment is described below 
(Rashi). See vs. 23, 24. [For translation 


of lUStf 1 as punish, see comm. 11:10.) 

46. ]rm ... nbyn — Let there be 
brought up ... and let them be placed 
[lit. and place] ... 

These verbs, which are in the in¬ 
finitive form, are used in place of the 
jussive (let there be). [For other exam¬ 
ples of this usage, see Leviticus 6:7; 
Numbers 6:5). 

47. The two categories of punishment 
in this verse fit the two crimes in verse 
45. The children are to be killed and the 
houses burned because of the adultery 
which the mothers committed, thereby 
undermining family life. They 
themselves are to be slain by sword 
because of the blood they had shed 
(Rashi). 

48. ynhtn p? nm — Then will I 

have caused lewdness to cease from the 
land. 

Idolatry will no longer be practiced 
(Radak). (See comm., v. 27.) 
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D’toJH bs 110131 — And all the women 

t — t : “■ • 

will have been chastised. 

The surrounding nations will learn a 
lesson from Israel's downfall (Radak). 

npnap nrtoyn Kbn — Not to imitate 
[lit. commit] your lewdness. 

Even if they continue to serve idols, it 
will not be with a profligacy like yours 


(see comm., 16:27), nor will they be dis¬ 
loyal to their own particular idol (see 
comm. 16:33-34) (Radak). [l] 

49 . rupnoi laiiJi - And they 

shall place your lewdhess upon you. 

Your judges {v. 45) will place the 
punishment of your lewdness upon 
your head (Rashi). 


XXIV 

At last the day had come which was to bring Yechezkel's prophecies of destruc¬ 
tion to their gruesome climax. 

Bava Basra 14b describes the Book of Ezekiel: Kfinru rvs’Ol tomin PPton, its 
beginning [tells of] destruction and its conclusion [tells of] consolation. 

Without exact guidance from the Sages as to where this break in the Book occurs, 
we are inclined to see this chapter as the conclusion of the first section (R' Breuer 
points out that v. 3 is the last time in the Book that Israel is referred to as nan na, a 
family of rebellion.) 

We would then assume that Chapts. 25-32, containing the prophecies directed 
against the neighboring nations, form the bridge between the early part of the Book, 
with its message of Israel's destruction, and the conclusion of the Book which 
describes the future consolation. The consolation of the second section is hinted at 
through these chapters which foretell the destruction of Israel's enemies (see pref. 
chs. 25-32). 

It is thus logical to begin chapter 33 with a renewed exhortation to the prophet 
concerning his duties as naif, sentinel (33:7), over and above that which he was told 
in 3:17-21, since the whole thrust of his prophecy was about to change. 

[The last part of ch. 33 (23-33) seems to contradict this division, since it appears 
to belong among the prophecies of destruction contained in the first part of the 
Book. However, if, as Metzudos interprets that section, it is addresseed to the rem¬ 
nant left in Jerusalem with Gedaliah after the final exile (see comm, there) then this 
poses no problem.] 

The date of the Tenth of Teves is to be seared indelibly upon Israel's con¬ 
sciousness. It is to become the first of the four fast days which Israel accepted by 
prophetic decree (see Zechariah 8:19; Rosh HaShanah 18a, and b)and which would 
accompany them through the dark years of exile and suffering about to begin. 

Since the purpose of these fast days is 'to awaken hearts to be receptive to the 

1. Sotah 8b uses our verse to derive the obligation of women to be present when a sotah, [a 
woman suspected of adultery,] is examined in the Temple. In the event she is guilty, they are 
to learn a lesson from her disgrace not to act as she had. 
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23 women will have been chastised not to imitate your 

49 lewdness. 49 And they shall place your lewdness 

upon you and the sins of your filth you shall bear , 
and you shall know that I am my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim. 

24 r JP he word of HASHEM came to me in the ninth year , 

1-2 in the tenth month , on the tenth of the month, 

saying: 2 Ben Adam , write for yourself the name of 


paths of repentance, [they] remind us of the evils which caused ... these sorrows [so 
that] in remembering [them] we can be helped to repent and improve' (Rambam, 
Hilchos Taanis 5:1), this date will endure in significance for Israel even after the 
final redemption. Then, in accordance with Zechariah's vision, these fast days will 
be turned into days of happiness and rejoicing, for their darkness will have 
generated the light of understanding. 

Both great communities of Israel — those who were still in Jerusalem and those 
who had already set out on the long trek through the wilderness of the nations (see 
comm. 20:35) — had good cause to remember this day. 

In Jerusalem, the long-dreaded siege of the city became a reality. It was only a 
matter of time before the city would fall. 

In the exile, Yechezkel was called upon to perform two final symbols of exquisite 
drama, which once and for all would shatter the comfortable assumptions which, 
even at this late date, seemed to delude the people into equanimity concerning the 
fate of their beloved homeland. 

Throughout his life as a prophet, Yechezkel had to fight two pernicious mis¬ 
conceptions. The first of these was the belief of the people in their own physical 
prowess. Jerusalem's inhabitants had no doubts at all that in a final showdown with 
the Babylonian army they would emerge victorious. We have encountered and dis¬ 
cussed this m?y, fierce vehemence, in footnote 3:6-7; and particularly in the comm., 
and footnote 11:3 where we first heard the parable of the caldron and the flesh. The 
first part of our chapter addresses itself to uncovering the fallacy of this thinking. 

Even more distorted was Israel's conception of the function of God's Temple in 
their midst. They thought that its presence would protect them irrespective of their 
own moral standing. (See footnote to pref., ch. 1; 11:15.) Yechezkel's heartrending 
loss in the second half of our chapter would teach the people how wrong they were. 
Even their beloved Temple could be destroyed just as Yechezkel's wife was struck 
down suddenly by the plague. 

The two halves of the chapter are directed against these two false assumptions 
(Abarbanel). 


1. jvyumn rutyn — In the ninth year. 

This is the ninth year of Yehoya- 
chin's exile and Zidkiyahu's reign 
(Metzudos). 

’TWyn tfin? — In the tenth month. 

The significant dates concerning the 
destruction of the Temple are clustered 
around the winter and summer solstices 


(in Teves and Tammuz), while Nissan 
and Tishri, the times of the equinoxes, 
are seasons during which Israel achieves 
its greatest moments. This idea is 
discussed by Maharal in Netzach 
Yisrael, ch. 5. 

2. - Write for yourself. 

This translation is literal although the 
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word :|b, for yourself, would seem to be 
superfluous. If the word is idiomatic, 
the translation of the complete phrase 
would be simply write. For a discussion 
of the opinions of Rashi and Ramban 
regarding the use of ^|b in similar 
phrases, see ArtScroll Bereishis 12:1. 

run ovn nyy nx ovn up nx — The 
name of this day — this very day. 

Most commentators assume a literal 
meaning. Yechezkel is to write down 
two things: the name of this day, 
meaning the day of the week, and the 
very day, meaning the day of the 
month. 

We are not told where this is to be 
written nor the reason for this 
command. The commentators explain 
that the prophet was to put these dates 
into writing so that when the news of 
the siege would reach the exiles in 
Babylon they would find the prophet's 
prediction borne out exactly, thus 
enhancing his position among them. 

The rendering of DVn Dip, the name of this 
day, as the day of the week is problematic. 
Nowhere in our tradition is any significance 
attached to the particular day of the week on 
which this event occurred, nor is it clear why 
the day of the week should be called the 
'name' of this day, since the days do not have 
any particular name, only numbers (counted 
from the Sabbath). Why was an exact record 
of the day of the week necessary to reinforce 
the position of the prophet? Would not the 


recorded date of the month be sufficient to 
accomplish this? 

The expression Dip ou/, the name of this 
day, does not recur in Scripture. Therefore, 
any rendering must be based on conjecture 
and judged entirely by the context. 

Perhaps the whole phrase DU/ JIN ana 
Dip is idiomatic and should not be translated 
literally. 

The word Dtp means not only name but 
also reputation or fame (see Genesis 11:4, 
12:2). Yechezkel himself uses the word in 
that sense in 16:14, 34:24, and 39:13. 

The root ana is not limited to actual 
writing. When Jeremiah (22:30) decreed that 
Yehoyachin would be childless with the 
words: nny np unxn nx tana, write this 
man as childless, nothing was actually 
written (see Radak there); rather, it was an 
admonition that the decree be recorded in the 
minds of the people. (See also Ezekiel 13:9.) 

The meaning of the idiom would then be: 
Record the significance of this day. 

This rendering fits well with the next 
phrase, run Dip Dyy nx, this very day. This 
phrase occurs often in Scripture and requires 
careful definition. 

The root D2fy means to be strong. Ramban 
(Leviticus 23:28) writes that Dip oyy means 
the essential inner power of the day. A day is 
called Dl’n D2fy when by its essential natu r e it 
is particularly suited to the role assigned to 
it. 11 ' 

Ramban bases this interpretation on 
Targum who renders DVn Dyy as XJpl' 1 pa. 
We know no meaning for p? but Ramban 
testifies that he saw texts in which the 
spelling was pp, and therefore assumes that 
the a of pa is a substitute for the p. pp is the 


1. M aharal (in Netzach Y israel; see comm., v. 1) discusses the significance of the number ten 
(the tenth day of the tenth month) relative to the concept of destruction. There is something in 
the essence of the day that suits it particularly to destruction. 

The description of the tenth of Teves as DVn Dyy finds an expression in halachah according 
to some opinions. 

According to our present arrangement of the Jewish calendar, the Tenth of Teves is the only 
fast day which can fall on a Friday, but never on the Sabbath (Orach Chaim 428:2). Orach 
Chaim 550:3 rules that no Rabbinically instituted fast day may be observed on the Sabbath, 
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24 this day — this very day. The king of Babylon 
3-4 besieged Jerusalem on this very day . 3 Now compose 
a parable for the rebellious family and say to them: 
Thus said my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Set the 
caldron, set it and also pour water into it. 4 Gather its 
cuts into it, every good cut; thigh and shoulder. With 


norn of an animal; the seat of its strength. 
Hence nVn Dyy describes the inner power of 
the day. 

The whole phrase is to be rendered: 
Record the significance of this day, its 
inner suitability for the events which 
happened on it (R' Breuer). 

3. btt/n namva^K b'u/m — Now 

▼ T “ "* V - 

compose a parable for the rebellious 
family. 

In 21:5, Yechezkel objected that if he 
were to talk in parables, he would be 
considered simply a storyteller and his 
message would have little impact. Here 
he raises no such objection. The time of 
fearing that his message would not be 
taken seriously had long passed. The 
events in Jerusalem confirmed only too 
bitterly that his prophecies had been 
very accurate indeed {R' Breuer; but see 
33:31-32). 

In 11:3, the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
confidently flung the parable of the 
caldron and the meat in the face of the 
prophet. As surely as meat is not 
removed from the pot until it is done, so 
they would not be ejected prematurely 
from Jerusalem. They were safe and 
would remain there until their dying 
day. The time had now come that in 
bitter irony both meat and caldron will 
be scorched by the searing flames of 
destruction. 


nbu/ -von nbtf — Set the caldron, set it. 

The root nau/ means to arrange 
something or fo set it upon its place. 
(See Sefer HaShorashim of Ibn Janach 
and Radak). D'inau/ (40:43) is the object 
upon which things are arranged. (See 
commentators, especially Radak , 
40:43). 

D’O la py 1 ’Oil — And also pour water 
into it. 

Water is needed for the cooking 
process (Metzudos) and symbolizes the 
appurtenances of the siege (Rashi). In 
Radak's view, the function of water in 
the pot is to slow down the heating. 
Without water the heat would be so 
intense that the meat would be burned. 
Pouring the water symbolizes the length 
of time which the siege took [from the 
ninth (i>. 1) till the twelfth year (33:21)]. 
This was part of God's punishment so 
that famine, plague, and sword would 
have time to do their work. 

4. nlu nnyba — Every good cut. 

All the choicest cuts are to be 
gathered into the caldron. This 
symbolizes the gathering into Jerusalem 
of all the best and mightiest people 
(Rashi; see TargumJ. All came to the 
city to seek refuge because they could 
not remain outside the city during the 
siege. 


and any fast days which fall on it are delayed till Sunday or, in the case of the Fast of Esther, 
moved up to Thursday. In theory, at least, this rule would apply to the Tenth of Teves if it 
could fall on the Sabbath. 

However, Bais Yosef to Orach Chaim (550:3) quotes opinions that this fast day is an 
exception to the rule. If it could fall on the Sabbath, one would have to fast on that day just as 
in the case of Yom Kippur. This is derived from the expression n?n Dl’n nary, this very day , 
which is used both in connection with Yom Kippur and with the Tenth of Teves. (See 
Chiddushei HaGriz for a discussion.) 
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mo*}/ — Bones. 

This refers to the cuts of meat which 
generally follow the contours of the 
bones (Radak). 

5. nlpb ’[Narn irqn — Take the choicest 
of the flock. 

The best of Israel are to be found in 
Jerusalem. ( Targum translates: Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar collects : e choicest sol¬ 
diers against Jerusalei Rashi rejects 
this rendering as it do s not fit the 
parable.) 

rnjinn mnyyn in Dai — And also 
arrange the bones beneath it. 

Rashi writes that m means to 
arrange (as in Isaiah 29:3; see Rashi 
there). Within the caldron, the bones are 
to be arranged beneath the more meaty 
parts. (However, iTnnri, beneath it, is 
singular.) Mahari Karo explains that 
this was the custom when cooking meat 
so that the more important people, who 
are served first, would receive the more 
desirable portions. The symbolism 
suggests that the weaker people (the 
meaty joints) are to be supported by the 
mighty warriors (the bones). 

Others write that 111 means to ignite 
fninn in V. 9 is fl large fire). The bones 
are to be placed beneath the caldron and 
ignited to be used as fuel (the singular 
n’Jinn, beneath it, is apt). 

Why are bones to be used as fuel? 
Radak thinks that reference is to the 
bones of the murdered of Jerusalem (see 


v. 6: D’nin I’V; comm. 22:2). The bones 
of these victims feed the fire which is to 
burn Jerusalem. [Radak is not disturbed 
by the dual usage of the metaphor. In v. 
4 bones symbolized the people of 
Jerusalem who are to be burned in the 
caldron.] 

Perhaps, after all, the bones on the outside 
of the caldron are the same as those on the 
inside. Is not the evil of the people itself the 
cause of their destruction? (See pref., ch. 7.) 

mina mnyy ibu/a mi mnm nni — 
Seethe its boilings, so that even its 
bones shall have been cooked within it. 

The heat is to be so intense that even 
the hard bones will be softened. Even 
the mightiest warriors will fall before 
the ferocity of Babylon's attack 
(Radak). 

6. rnpin I’V — Blood-city. 

See comm. 22:2. 

ru nnNbn 'W* "Vp — Caldron whose 
filth is within it. 

Normally the fatty, inedible part of 
the soup would be removed. Here it had 
remained inside. Jerusalem's sinners 
(Rashi) or sins (Radak; Metzudos) were 
still within her. Nothing had changed. 

Our translation of nnKbn in the 
possessive, 'whose' filth is indicated by 
Targum, Rashi, and Radak. However, 
this possessive form should be indicated 
by a 'H p’Sp, a dagesh in the suffixial 
hay; but the dagesh is absent in this 
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24 the choicest bones fill it. 5 Take the choicest of the 
5-8 flock and also arrange the bones beneath it. Seethe its 
boilings, so that even its bones shall have been 
cooked within it. 6 Therefore, thus says my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM: Woe, O blood-city, caldron 
whose filth is within it and whose filth has not left; 
cut by cut — empty it, no lot was cast over it. 7 For 
her blood remained within her, she placed it upon a 
smooth rock. She did not pour it upon the ground to 
cover it with dust. 8 That it might generate fury, that 


phrase although it does appear when 
the word appears later in the verse. 

The absence of the n p’Sn (rinK^n, 
rather than nnKbn) is particularly 
noteworthy since two words later the 
spelling is as expected. This irregularity 
causes R' Brener to offer a different 
interpretation. nphcbn is not its filth but 
filth. The phrase is to be translated: a 
caldron containing filth. All the 
succulent and meaty joints in the pot 
are only so much filth in God's eyes, 
runn nS nnj<bm, its filth (that is, 
the filth which had become part of its 
being because it had been there for so 
long) has not left it. 

nioyln mnmb mnnab — Cut by cut — 
empty it. 

One group after another went out to 
surrender to the Chaldeans (Radak). 

Vila rnby — No lot was cast over 

it. 

The usual way to divide the meat in a 
pot is to take out all of the meat and 
then to draw lots to decide who receives 
each portion. Jerusalem's inhabitants 
were to surrender piecemeal, each group 
seeking the best terms it could get 
(Rashi). 

In the original parable (ch. 11), the 
caldron represented the protecting wall 
which ensured that the people would 
not be driven out of Jerusalem. Here, as 
in 11:17, the prophet stresses that all of 
them would, in fact, be lost, unlike the 
occasional instance of a threatening 


enemy who can be placated by the 
surrender of a few individuals. In such a 
case the people would cast lots to 
determine which among them would be 
sacrificed. Here no such lot would be 
cast (R' Breuer). 

7. mn rains nm a — For her blood 

r T T T T 

remained within her. 

The murders committed in Jerusalem 
were done so brazenly that no effort 
was made to conceal the blood, so to 
speak. Had they allowed the blood to 
flow out onto the earth, it would have 
been absorbed and hidden; but, as the 
verse continues, they allowed the blood, 
i.e., their crimes, to remain open to 
public view. 

ybq irnyby — Upon a smooth rock. 

The fate of mnin T»y, the blood-city 
(see comm. 22:2) is sealed by wanton, 
openly committed murder. 

ybp ITriY is a smooth (Rashi) or dry 
(Metzudas David) rock which does not 
absorb blood, thus the blood lies there 
in the open; or the pinnacle of the rock 
(Radak) which makes it too high and 
awkward to cover up. In all opinions, it 
describes the freedom with which 
murder is committed since no attempt 
is made to hide it (see comm. 22:3). 

The Sages in the Midrash interpret 
this section as referring to the murder of 
Zechariah, prophet and priest in the 
time of King Vehoash (some 252 years 
earlier). According to tradition, his 
blood lay seething on the Temple 
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grounds where it had been shed, acting 
as a constant reminder of the depths to 
which Israel had sunk. They had not 
even covered his blood with earth (t<b 
aay vby nioab yiK.-rby innaaty) as the 
halachah required when even certain 
animals are slaughtered {Lev. 17:13). 
[This crime and the central position 
which it occupies in the Aggadah 
surrounding the Destruction are 
discussed in comm, footnote 21:28.) 

8, In the spirit of justice based on rnr? 
nnn aJp, measure for measure, God 
agrees that the blood of the innocent 
victims should not be absorbed by the 
earth. It will continue to lie on the 
ybp mny, smooth rock, but for a 
different reason: npj Dpjb nnn nlbynb, 
that it might generate fury, that 
vengeance may be taken. It will remain 
there, reminding God to vent His fury 
upon the defilers of His beloved city. 

9. P 1 ? — Therefore. 

Because the blood lies upon, it will 
not be forgotten. Therefore, woe to the 
blood-city (Metzudas David). 

Our verse leads back to the parable. 
God Himself will increase the fire under 
the caldron. (See comm. 5:8.) 


10 . au/a;a nnn tfK.a pbaia myyn naaia 
— Piling up the faggots, kindling the 
fire, consuming the meat. 

All the verbs are in the infinitive, as 
this verse is a continuation of the 
previous one. God will increase the fire 
by doing what is described here 
(Metzudos). 

nnpara.a npam — Then adding the spice 
mixture. 

It is customary to add spices to the 
dish after the meat has shriveled 
(Metzudos). 

The translation follows Metzudos, 
who divides the words according to the 
cantillation which separates “lU/an Dnn, 
consuming the meat, from npan) 
nnparan, adding the spice mixture. 
Rashi reads the two phrases together: 
As the meat shrivels, stir it as one would 
a mixture of spices. 

mm nlnyym — And the bones shall be 
scorched. 

Even the bones will be scorched by 
the great heat (Metzudos). 

11. npa mbnrby nmnym — Standing 
it empty upon the coals. 

God continues the description of 
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24 vengeance might be taken, I have placed her blood 

9-13 upon a smooth rock that it might not be covered. 

9 Therefore, thus said my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 
Woe, O blood-city ; even I shall build up the fire — 

10 piling up the faggots, kindling the fire, consuming 
the meat; then adding the spice mixture, and the 
bones shall be scorched, 11 standing it empty upon 
the coals. Thereby will its bottom be heated and 
scorched, and its contamination be melted into it — its 
filth being consumed. 12 Falsehood having weakened, 
here abundant filth cannot leave here except by fire, 
her filth. 13 Because of your contamination, lewd¬ 
ness! Because I tried to cleanse you but you would 
not be cleansed, you will not be cleansed again of 
your contamination, until I place My fury upon you. 


what He will do. When all the food in 
the caldron is burnt. He will stand the 
caldron empty upon the coals, jynb 
nnu/m rnm ann, thereby will its 
bottom be heated and scorched. (For 
nntc/m, see comm. 16:35). This is in 
order that nmcnu HDinn mmi, its 
contamination be melted into it, i.e., the 
contamination, which had caked and 
stuck to the walls of the pot, will melt, 
and flow down to the caldron's bottom 
— so that nnxbn onn, its filth will be 
consumed. Once it has been exuded 
from the walls into the pot, the filth will 
be burned as the food was burned 
before it. The pot will be clean. Nothing 
will remain as a reminder of its past 
(Metzudos). 

12. n«bn □’’JNn — Falsehood having 
weakened. 

The root |1N can be falsehood and 
nub means to be tired or weak. From 
these premises Rashi renders: She has 
tired out the poor people in her midst 
through falsehood. Radak and 
Metzudas David translate: She has 
weakened herself by falsehood. 

R' Breuer takes ]1K in its meaning of 


strength and translates: All power has 
been weakened. 

nnNbn ItfhQ — Except by fire, her filth. 

Because of all her sins, the filth 
within her has become very great. There 
is no way to rid her of it, except through 
fire. 

13. mpi — Because of your 

contamination, lewdness. 

Because of your contamination, 
which took the form of lewdness, you 
will be lost (Rashi). 

n*inu nV| Tprnnp jy? — Because / tried 
to cleanse you, but you would not be 
cleansed. 

I sent prophets to exhort you to 
repent, but you would not listen 
(Rashi). 

“tlynnpn sS — You will not 

be cleansed again of your contamina¬ 
tion. 

Metzudos renders this as an 
assessment, not as a threat. You will 
surely not be cleansed, until / place My 
fury upon you. 
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14. ’mu/yi mo — It has come and I 
have accomplished. 

What I warned is being 
accomplished. The siege has already 
started (Metzudos). 

□mK xbi ... jnpK Kb / shall not 
frustrate ... nor recant. 

V1D is the frustration of a plan. onj is 
to reconsider a decision. 

15”25. Yechezkel was introduced as a 
npltt, sign, for his people in 12:6. 

The word is so basic to an understanding 
of Yechezkel's precise function (see also 
Overview II, Yechezkel's Mission), that it is 
essential to define its meaning exactly. The 
etymology of the word is obscure. !bn Janach 
and Radak, each in his Sefer HaShorashim, 
assume its root to be ns 1 (which does not 
recur in any other form) and (purely from 
context) define the word as symbol. 


Hirsch to Exodus 4:21 agrees that it 
derives from that root, but he maintains that 
it is the hiphil of riD’ which has the same 
meaning as nna, to be open to an impression 
or a teaching. In the hiphil, it would mean to 
make someone responsive to a teaching. 

However, Ramban to Deuteronomy 13:2 
suggests that the word is a shortened form of 
rmbstn (that is, with the b and k removed; 
(Ramban shows that words in Scripture are 
occasionally formed in this way) and 
therefore derives from the root kSd, 
something supernatural or wonderful. 
Yechezkel is a naio to his people because he 
acts in a way that arouses wonder in those 
who observe him. 

Yechezkel was destined to be a 
microcosm of their fate. God now 
apprises him of the greatest sacrifice 111 
which his nDin, destiny, was to entail. 
In one dreadful moment his wife, focus 
of his love and yearning, would be 


1. It is true that the general usage of the term 'sacrifice' implies a free-willed offering, a 
concept that does not fit the circumstance of Yechezkel and his wife, neither of whom were 
given a choice in the matter. In this instance the 'sacrifice' element of Yechezkel's loss revolves 
around the unquestioning submission with which he accepted God's decree. He had been able 
to fuse his private life so completely with Israel's destiny that even this most difficult of God's 
demands seemed no more than natural to him. 

The focus of the narrative is Yechezkel's bereavement. We can appreciate his shattering 
sense of loss, but at the same time, we recall that he had happily shouldered his naln-destiny. 
He had willingly swallowed the scroll which was to fuse his life with that of his people, and 
found it sweet as honey (2:8-3:3, see comm.; Overview II, Part of Him). 

What of Yechezkel's wife who offers the supreme sacrifice as part of her husband's 
mission? Did she know of her fate? Did she shoulder it willingly? Given the fact that her death 
and Yechezkel's acceptance of it were meant to symbolize Israel's national mission, exactly 
what was the ordeal intended to represent to the nation? The last of these questions is dis¬ 
cussed in the commentary. Scripture is silent on the earlier ones, and nowhere in the literature 
is the matter examined from her perspective. 

Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim 3:24 addresses himself to the question of the p’p?, test, to 
which God occasionally subjects an individual or a whole people. He suggests that sometimes 
the purpose of these tests is to demonstrate to the nations of the world what true loyalty to 
God demands — to what lengths a servant of God will go in the fulfillment of His will. 

In Rambam's view, then, the need to educate the nations is good and sufficient reason to 
expose people to great mental and physical suffering. Perhaps this is part of the destiny of the 
people of Israel as the bearers of God's glory on earth (for a discussion see footnote to 20:9). If 
they are to teach all mankind, then their personal claim to life must be subordinate to that 
duty. 

The need to instruct Israel is not less than the need to teach the nations. Yechezkel's wife 
truly died Oipo itfnp by, for the sanctification of God's Name. 
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24 14 I HASHEM have spoken, it has come and l have 

14-15 accomplished. I shall not frustrate, pity, nor recant. 

According to your ways and deeds have they 
punished you. The words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim. 

15 The word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 


taken from him by the plague and he 
would be left to mourn a void which 
would replace his partnership with her 
— to mourn, but without the supporting 
catharsis of the practices which the 
halachah imposes on the mourner. As 
the archetypal mourner of Israel's past 
splendor, the practices of an individual 
mourner would be inappropriate for 
him. Their purpose is to allow the 
mourner to singularize himself and give 
outward expression to the sorrow that 
separates him from his friends and 
neighbors. In the universal bereavement 
of a destroyed Temple, no mourning 
symbols would be in place. 

Based on our narrative, R' Yochanan 
teaches in Sanhedrin 22a: If a man loses 
his first wife, it is as though the Temple 
had been destroyed in his lifetime. 
Sotah 17a teaches that the terms u/’K 
and n^K (man and woman) between 
them contain God's Name (the 1 of 
and the n of nipK). If they act as they 
should, God's Presence rests upon them 
jointly. If they do not, fire (the ItfK 
which is left in each word when the 1 
and rr are removed) consumes them. 
Thus, the union of man and wife 
provides a resting place for God's 
Presence on earth. 

When his wife dies, that union can be 
no more. God is bereft of a locus for His 
Shechinah. In a small way, a temple has 
been destroyed (Maharal, Chiddushei 
Aggadah, Sanhedrin 22a). 111 

16“ 17. The directions given to 
Yechezkel concerning his mourning for 


his wife are the blueprint for his 
people's reaction to the destruction of 
the Temple (u. 22). They are to be our 
guide in understanding this catastrophe 
which is unique (see comm. 5:9, 7:5) in 
the annals of Israel's history. 

The prophet is allowed no release for 
the grief that rends his heart. Not a 
single tear (^nyipn, your tear, is in the 
singular) may escape him, and if, in 
spite of himself, a groan wells up within 
him, he must release it in silence ( Ibn 
Janach's interpretation of 01 piKH). His 
private grief is to be shared with no one. 

The mourning practices prescribed by the 
Torah effect a sensitive balance of relief and 
control for the bereaved. On one side, the 
balm of tears is encouraged to soften the edge 
of pain. On the other side an intellectual 
acceptance of the immortality of the soul, 
and thus an avoidance of excessive anguish is 
required (see Ramban, Deuteronomy 14.1.) 

Our passage guided the Sages in 
identifying those ijractices which are 
appropriate to the Torah's view of 
mourning. Those outlets which Yechezkel 
was commanded to deny himself are the ones 
which are ordained under ordinary 
circumstances (see Moed Katan 15a, b). 

For underlying ideas of the individual 
practices, see Abarbanel here and Hirsch, 
Chorev 42. 

Other mourners may not don the 
symbol of their majesty ( tefillin, see 
Y oreh Deah 388), or wear shoes 
(symbol of independence and self 
sufficiency, see Chorev 42; Orach 
Chayim 46:1; Mishneh Berurah 
554:31; Y oreh Deah 382). Yechezkel 
was called upon to act as usual. 

Other mourners must hide their face 


1. See Kiddushin 30b: (There are three partners in [the creation of] man); Yerushaltni 
Berachos 9:1: (Man needs woman; woman needs man; both need the Divine Presence); Rashi 
to Shir HaShirim 1:16; Kiddushin 3lb (When R' Yosef heard his mother's footsteps he said, 
The Shechinah approaches) Maharal, Tiferes Y Israel 41; Sanhedrin 22a; Kesubos 5a. 
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behind a veil (Yore/i Deah 386; see 
commentators for an analysis of why 
this practice has been discontinued) in 
overt recognition of their withdrawal 
from society (Chorev 42) and must 
receive their first meal, after burying 
their dead (nhnpn rniyp) from 
neighbors rather than partake of their 
own food (Yoreh Deah 378) as part of a 
gradual easing back into society 
(Chorev , 42; Abarbanel writes that the 
rationale is to relieve the mourner of the 
bother of preparing his own meal). 
Yechezkel was denied such expressions 
of his inner turmoil. 

In only one area was Yechezkel 
treated like other mourners. The 
obligation of silence — silence from the 
sound of Torah learning (Yoreh Deah 
344) and from greetings between him 
and his fellow man (Yoreh Deah 345) — 
was incumbent on him also. 

Why does Israel not mourn overtly 
for its Temple? Why, if most 
expressions are denied them, must they 
nevertheless conform to the 
requirement of silence? (See Tosafos; 
Moed Katan 15a). 

The commentators suggest that the 
mourning symbols are appropriate only 
where other people are in a position to 
offer comfort. When the Temple is 
destroyed, mourning is universal, and 
the symbols are meaningless. 

ft' Breuer divides the mourning 
practices into three categories, reflecting 
different psychological needs. Those 
governing contact between mourner 
and society (ttJNhn ng’uy, covering the 
face, and ntozin rniyp, the meal after 
the burial ) would be meaningless 
following the destruction of the 
Temple, since the potential comforters, 
the neighboring nations, are not only 


indifferent to Israel's suffering but even 
revel in it and jubilate because of it (chs. 
25-33). 

[Perhaps there was to be no display of 
mourning because in its relation to the 
nations of the world, nothing had really 
changed for Israel. Its purpose is to educate 
them toward a knowledge of God (see 
footnote 20:9). That lesson can be taught in 
adversity as well as in success (see comm. 
20:33). In fact, the moment of the 
Destruction was the moment in which God 
turned once more to His people, with the full 
and unstinting outpouring of His love (see 
footnote 7:4). It is only in the depth of its 
own heart that Israel knows the loss it has 
sustained with the destruction of the Temple. 
While facing the world bravely in its new 
and as yet untried role, the void in its heart 
expresses itself in silence.] 

To avoid attracting the sneers of 
these neighbors it is best to avoid the 
outward signs of mourning, the 
unadorned head and the bare feet. 
Better to appear as usual than to suffer 
such humiliation! 

Finally, the right to lament and weep 
is denied to those who callously brought 
about their own bereavement. Had it 
not been their own sins which drove 
God from their midst and made the 
Destruction possible? That the silence 
of mourning was nonetheless imposed 
on him, demonstrating to all the 
shattering impact of his sorrow, made 
the absence of the other symbols all the 
more poignant. 

16 . rppy innn — The darling of your 
eyes. 

This refers to his wife, as evidenced 
by v. 18. He loved her very much 
(Metzudos). 

Tiriyt?’! Nib} npzin nb} ispn Nb} — 

You may not larjient, nor weep, nor may 
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24 16 ' Ben Adam, see / shall take from you the darling of 

16-17 your eyes, by the plague. You may not lament, nor 
weep, nor may you shed your tear. 17 Silence your 
groan; do not practice mourning rites; don your 
majesty, and put your shoes upon your feet; do not 


you shed your tear. 

R' Breuer notes the escalation. Not 
only should you not air her praise in 
public (IDO); you should not even weep 
privately. Not only an outpouring of 
grief is forbidden; even a single tear 
may not be shed. 

Literally, the words Kian Kib 

mean let your tears not come. Radak 
augments: upon your cheek. 

17. Di pJKH — Silence your groan [lit. 
from groaning be silent]. 

This translation follows Targum and 
most commentators. It has the same 
general sense as the three exhortations 
of the previous verse. 

Ibn Janach (Sefer HaShorashim) 
suggests: Sigh in silence. It is an 
exhortation to keep his sorrow to 
himself. 

Rashi offers: Pine away in silence. 

(Rashi uses pppipnn which means to rot 
or, in a borrowed sense, to pine away. See 
Taanis 25b. Our translation does not follow 
Rashi since it is not clear why he takes the 
root p3N out of its more common usage, to 
sigh or groan.) 

The Sages take the two words separately. 
Each teaches a separate lesson: p3Kn, groan! 
From here we see that it is correct to bemoan 
the dead (Yerushalmi Moed Katan 3:5); Dl, 
silence! A mourner is forbidden Dlblp nb’Nlp, 
greetings , and rnin nnbn, the study of 
Torah . Yechezkei, himself, is included in 
these exhortations (see above). 

nu/yn Kb bpK irnn — Do not practice 
mourning rites. 

The words bpK D’nn are inverted. 
The expected form would have been 
DVip bpK, mourning the dead. Radak 
points out that such inversions are not 
infrequent. 

From the four exhortations which 
follow, (discussed in pref., vs. 16-17), 
Moed Katan 15a, b deduces the correct 
conduct for a mourner. Whichever 


practices Yechezkei was denied are 
normally required. Why is the same 
reasoning not applied to the first part of 
the verse? Yechezkei was told to keep 
silent. By inference, other mourners 
should be excused from silence. 

Many solutions are offered. (See 
commentaries to Moed Katan 15a, b and 
Ramban, Toras Ha Adam). Ritva 
answers that logically we should assume 
Yechezkei to have been an exception 
only where he was told not to perform 
certain practices. Whatever he was told 
that he must do is certainly standard for 
other mourners. 

Tby tf/lnri ^1J<9 — Don your majesty. 

1K9 is used throughout Scripture as 
headgear. The root 1KD means grace or 
splendor and is therefore appropriate 
for a hat, which lends grace to a 
person's appearance. (Radak ; 
Metzudos). 

U/nn means to bind and is the term 
favored by Scripture for donning a hat 
(see comm. 16:10). 

A mourner would generally be 
required to remove his hat and to cover 
his head with a veil instead. Yechezkei 
was told to dispense with this 
requirement (Radak). 

In the tradition of the Sages (Moed 
Katan 15a), our verse refers to tefillin. 
Yechezkei was to wear his tefillin, 
although other mourners would not be 
allowed do so on the first day of mourn¬ 
ing (see Y oreh Deah 388). 

Mahari Kara explains the expression 
IKp, majesty, in connection with 
tefillin. The Sages interpret the verse 
(Deuteronomy 28:10): All the nations 
of the world will see that the name of 
HASHEM is called upon you and fear 
you , as a reference to the tefillin of the 
head. They lend majesty and awe to 
Israel in the eyes of the nations. 
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That majesty is to be retained by 
Yechezkel. 

18. apap oyrrbx apato — Now l spoke 
to the people in the morning. 

The prophet shared his prophecy 
with the people on the morning of the 
10th of Tevet. In the evening his wife 
had died, and as he buried her the next 
morning (Mahari M iTrani), he 
proceeded to act in the way that had 
been prescribed for him. 

19. The people were intrigued because 
he did not modify his behavior as befits 
a mourner. They realized that there 
must be a lesson in his actions for them. 

21. ••ipapn'riK bbnn 'm — Behold! / 
shall profane My Sanctuary. 

Previously (7:21, 22) the prophet 
spoke of strangers and the wicked of the 
earth who would profane the 
Sanctuary. In our verse the disguise is 
dropped. It is God Himself Who 
profanes the Sanctuary (see 5:8). The 
others are only tools in His hand 
(Radak). 

opty pKl — The pride of your strength. 
What a source of pride the rv*3 


Itflpnn, Temple , locus of Divine 
Presence on earth, could have been! (See 
comm. 7:20.) What a fount of strength, 
to direct and inspire Israel s aspirations. 
Both pride and strength had been 
degraded (comm. 7:24). Even as applied 
to the Temple their meaning had 
become distorted. The people's pride in 
the Temple was the unthinking 
arrogance through which they assumed 
that the Temple would protect them in 
spite of their sins (R' Eliezer of 
Beaugency). 

op^py mpnn — The darling of your eyes. 

The Temple was very beautiful 
(Radak). 

opU/Da btanni — And the yearning of 
your soul. 

The false prophets, who buoyed up 
the people's spirits with promises of an 
early return to Jerusalem [see Overview 
IX; 13:1-17], had an ally in the intense 
sense of yearning which the people felt 
for the Temple they had left behind 
(Radak). Psalm 137 portrays the fervor 
with which the memory of Zion was 
kept alive at the banks of Babylon's 
rivers. 
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24 veil yourself to the lips nor eat the bread of other 
18-23 people. 

18 Now I spoke to the people in the morning and 
my wife died in the evening, and in the morning l did 
as I had been commanded . 19 Now the people said to 
me, 'Will you not tell us what these are to us — what 
you are doing?' 

20 And I said to them, 'The word of HASHEM came 
to me, saying: 21 'Say to the family of Israel: "Thus 
says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Behold! / shall 
profane My Sanctuary, the pride of your strength, 
the darling of your eyes, and the yearning of your 
soul. Also your sons and your daughters, whom you 
have forsaken, will fall by the sword. 22 And you are 
to do as I did. Do not veil yourselves to the lip nor eat 
the bread of other people. 23 Have your majesty upon 


b'o n can also mean mercy. Eliezer of 
Beaugency translates this phrase in a 
negative way. The Temple was the 
means by which the people hoped to 
elicit mercy from God. In their distorted 
view, it had become a bargaining chip 
with which to negotiate with God. 

— Also your sons and 

your daughters. 

In reading this phrase together with 
the next sentence, it is clear that the 
mourning practices were not to be 
applied even to the people who would 
lose sons and daughters in the 
impending holocaust. Just as Israel had 
been to blame for the loss of the Temple 
and had thus forfeited its right to 
lament it (pref., 16-17), so these parents 
who had been instrumental in bringing 
about their children's doom forfeited 
their right to mourn for their children 
(R ' Breuer). 

22. onbi iuyn Kb DQ\p~by 

ibpKh Kb — Do not veil yourselves to 
the lip nor eat the bread of other 
people. 

Do not observe mourning practices 


because there is none to comfort you. 
There is none among you who will not 
be a mourner, and mourning practices 
make sense only when there are 
comforters (Rashi). 

In R' Breuer's opinion, the two 
practices mentioned in this verse reflect 
the mourner's relation to society (see 
pref., vs. 16-17). In this case they would 
govern the contact between Israel and 
its neighbors; but these neighbors, far 
from comforting Israel in its travail, 
actively rejoiced in it. 

23* ... ni'VKyby D5"ik?i — Have your 
majesty upon your heads ... 

Rashi refers to the Midrash (Yalkut II 
364): 

When Nebuchadnezzar came down 
from Jerusalem with the exiles who 
accompanied Zidkiyahu, they were 
greeted by the exiles who had come with 
Yehoyachin [to Babylon eleven years 
earlier]. The welcomers came, wearing 
black [mourning] clothes underneath 
and white [festive] clothes on top, as 
though celebrating Nebuchadnezzar's 
victory. They were jubilating in front of 
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Nebuchadnezzar ... while anxiously 
asking: What has become of my father 
... my son ... my brother ...?' 

It is to this tragic charade that our 
verse refers. 

DZJ’miriya nnpnji — Pine away because 
of your sins. 

This punishment is foretold in 
Leuificws 26:39. See Appendix IV. 

24. rTKaa — When it comes to pass. 
When the punishment comes about, 

then you shall do as I have done 
(Metzudos). 

25. □rr»;py nnnnTiK - The darling of 
their eyes. 

In v. 21, this expression referred to- 
the Temple. Here, according to the 
cantillation, the phrase refers to the 
children mentioned at the end of the 
verse. 

□WD2 Ktyn — The desire [lit. the uplift¬ 
ing of their soul]. 

The translation follows Rashi. In 
Radak's view the phrase is a synonym 
for longing. 


26“27. The coming of the fugitive, the 
bearer of the dread news of Jerusalem's 
destruction, is the turning point in Ye- 
chezkel's career. In 3:24-27 the people's 
obduracy had placed shackles upon his 
hands, making it impossible for him to 
circulate among them in order to 
reprove them. They could not come to 
grips with the idea that Jerusalem might 
really be destroyed. With the coming of 
the fugitive all this would be changed. 
Faced with the realities which they had 
so long denied, they would at last open 
their hearts to the mentor who had tried 
so hard to prevent the catastrophe. 

26. Kinn Di’? — During that time [lit. 
on that day]. 

33:21 reports that the fugitive came 
to the exiles on the fifth day of Teves in 
the 12th year (reporting the Destruction 
that had occurred from the seventeenth 
of Tammuz until the Ninth of Av in the 
previous year). Therefore, Kirrrt DVD 
cannot mean the day on which the 
destruction took place. Radak suggests 
that □V can indicate a period of time. 
Kinrr UVd is then translated: during that 
time. 
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24 your heads, and your shoes upon your feet. Do not 
24-27 lament or weep. Pine away because of your sins and 
moan toward one another . 24 Let Yechezkel be a sign 
for you, like everything he has done, you are to do. 
When it comes to pass, you shall know that I am the 
Lord HaSHEM/ElOHIM." 

25 'And you Ben Adam, will that not be on the day 
that I take their strength from them, the joy of their 
glory, the darling of their eyes, and the desire of their 
soul — their sons and daughters! 26 During that 
time, the fugitive will come to you, to make your ears 
hear. 27 On that day, your mouth will be opened with 
the fugitive's, and you shall speak and no longer be 
dumb. Then you shall be a wondrous man to them, 
and they shall know that I am HASHEM.' 


u l( 73n *03’ — The fugitive will come. 

The definite article (U’bsn) indicates 
that the fugitive is known to us. 
(Compare Genesis 14:13; Midrashim, 
Rashi). According to Pirkei Eliezer 27, it 
is the angel Michael who came to break 
the terrible news to Yechezkel. 111 

27. u’bsrrriK — With the fugitive. 

The translation follows Rashi. 


nsinb □ nb rp’m — Then you shall be a 

t • f : “ 

wondrous man to them. 

Once they have become receptive to 
your message (vs. 26-27) your nsiE 
status will change. You will be trans¬ 
formed from a sign of destruction into 
an object of wonderment because of the 
accuracy of your prophecies (R' 
Breuer). 


1. According to the Midrash, Michael is called a fugitive, because of the following 

event. After the angel Samael had successfully caused Adam and Eve to sin, God cast him and 
his cohorts down from the level of sanctity which he had enjoyed. In falling, Samael tried to 
grab Michael and would have pulled him down as well if God had not saved him from this 
fate. Thus Michael is a trS*), fugitive. 

[We suggest the following interpretation: Samael had been delegated to tempt Adam into 
sinning. Had Adam remained impervious to his blandishments, Samael would have been 
firmly entrenched among God's holy angels, as an instrument for the sanctification of God's 
Name. 

Because Adam sinned, thus reducing the exalted spiritual level of mankind, sin and evil, as 
represented by Samael, became integral parts of human existence. Samael, the satanic evil 
inclination, was 'cast down' to do his work on earth. 

In falling, he tried to drag the angel Michael along, wanting the evil of sin to envelop even 
the protecting angel of Israel. 

God prevented this from happening. The essence of Israel is inviolable by sin. It can never 
fall with Samael's fall (see footnote to 3:1). 

This inner core of Israel's holiness was also saved from the holocaust in Jerusalem. The 
fugitive was Michael, who could not be destroyed in the fire which burned the Temple.] 
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Prefatory Remarks to Chapters 25-32 

I he following seven chapters, which deal with prophecies concerning Israel's 
^ neighbors and seem to form a cohesive unit, might well be the bridge between 
the first section of the Book of Yechezkel which deals with destruction and the lat¬ 
ter part which deals with consolation (see footnote to pref. to ch. 24). Although 
other chapters in Yechezkel (35, 38-39) also deal with the nations, they are in¬ 
terspersed among sections which obviously deal with consolation. These seven 
chapters, however, would seem to constitute a separate section. 

Although there is no overt mention of consolation in them, they nevertheless 
have such a connotation by the mere fact that they foretell the destruction of 
Israel's enemies. [Eliezer of Beaugency thinks that those prophecies belong here 
because most of the nations mentioned joined in the siege of Jerusalem spoken of in 
the last chapter.] A more general discussion of the function of such prophecies 
against the nations in Scripture in general and in Yechezkel in particular will yield 
additional insights. 

Apart from certain prophetic books which are concerned almpst exclusively with 
a foreign nation (Yonah and Nahum) large sections of the three major prophets 
(Isaiah, Jeremiah and Yechezkel) and portions of some minor prophets likewise deal 
with the nations. Jeremiah was even called a D’lab fO}3, a prophet to the nations 
(Jeremiah 1:5), and some of his prophecies (Jeremiah 46:1) are introduced as being 
the word of HASHEM D^ian by, against the nations.! 11 

We must pose the broad question of how these prophecies belong in Scripture. 
There is rarely any mention of Israel benefiting directly from the punishment 
which will overtake her neighbors, we must, therefore, exclude the possibility that 
these prophecies are directly a consolation for Israel. 

It is suggested by some commentators that these sections are meant to educate 
Israel in the ways of God and are therefore not addressed to the nations at all. This 
interpretation is most difficult, however, since some of these prophecies are written 
in the second person (as for example the section dealing with Ammon in ch. 25) and 
are therefore manifestly addressed to nations other than Israel. On the other hand, 
it is hard to see how the nations could have been instructed by these prophecies 
since, with the exception of Jonah, Scripture contains no account of attempts to 
communicate these messages to the nations. 


1. Our discussion of prophecies 'to the nations' should take place against the background of 
the following clarification. 

Moses told Israel, A prophet from among you, from your brothers as / am, will HASHEM 
your God establish for you (Det. 18:15). Sifri deduces: 'For you, but not for the idol- 
worshipers. How then was Jeremiah called a 'prophet for the nations'? — [It means for Israel] 
who acts like the nations.' Thus Sifri understands Jeremiah's title, cpiaS tea}, prophet of the 
nations, as referring to Israel rather than to the gentile nations. 

Clearly, however, the interpretation of Sifri is difficult to reconcile with the verses cited 
above and with Jeremiah 1:10: See 1 have appointed you this day over the nations (trUn by) 
and over the Kingdoms. ... Therefore, we are inclined to understand Sifri's interpretation in a 
narrower sense. 

R' Y itzchak Hutner finds two distinct sources for the concept of prophecy in Scripture. 
The first is Deuteronomy 18:15 which we have quoted above. It refers to the general con¬ 
cept of prophecy, by means of which God communicates with the people. The second, derives 
from Exodus 24:12 where God says to Moses: Come up to Me to the mountain and I shall give 
to you the stone tablets, the Torah and commandments which / have written to teach them. 
Talmud Berachos 5a attaches separate meanings to each section of this verse, and the words 
which / have written are interpreted as a reference to Prophets and Hagiographa. 

Thus we have prophecy in general based on the verse in Deuteronomy, and UHpn ’’nm. 
Scriptural writings, based on the verse in Exodus. 
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We conclude, therefore, that in God's eyes Israel is the repository of all Divine 
truth, n that which is meant for the other nations. The obligation lies upon the 
natiom recognize this condition and avail themselves of the opportunity to in¬ 
quire oj Israel and learn what God wishes of them. In much the same way, God 
commanded that the Torah be inscribed in seventy languages upon stones which 
were to be erected at the border of Israel, so that all the nations might come and 
learn it from them (see Deut. 27:1-8 and Sotah 35b). For not availing themselves of 
that opportunity, the nations deserved destruction (Sotah ibid.) 

If we are correct in this thought, then, indeed these prophecies are a fitting part 
of the consolation prophecies of Yechezkel. [We are not here concerned with the 
function of this type of prophecy in the other Prophets.] In spite of Jerusalem's 
destruction, Israel had not lost its primacy among the nations (see comm, to 1:4). It 
was still to Israel that God turned when He wanted to address mankind. 

XXV 

This chapter contains a group of four prophecies directed against some of Israel’s 
neighbors. The nations are dealt with in a logical geographical pattern, that is, from 
north to south and then west. The sequence is Ammon, M oab, Edom and Philistia. 

The date of these prophecies is not indicated. However, since they tell of the 
punishments merited by these nations for rejoicing in Israel's agony, they clearly 
refer to events which took place after the Destruction. According to Seder Olam 
26:18, Nebuchadnezzar 'swamped' the Jews in Ammon and Moab in the 

twenty-third year of his reign, which is some four years after the Destruction (see II 
Kings 28:8). This indicates that at that time these two nations had already been sub¬ 
jugated by him. 

If indeed it is Babylon which is to destroy these countries (see comm, to Children 
of the East in v. 4), then the events described would be a fulfillment of Jeremiah's 
prophecy (Jeremiah 25, 27) that all these nations were to be conquered by Babylon 
(see Chagigah 23b; comm. 1:4). 

****** 

In this and subsequent chapters which address themselves to the fate of the 
foreign nations, a constantly recurring theme is that they,are to be punished 
because of their malicious exultation at Israel's destruction. 

Why should such terrible suffering be imposed on nations in punishment for 


We suggest that when Sifri deduces from Deuteronomy that prophecy will be limited to 
Israel, the restriction applies only to the type of prophecy discussed in that particular passage 
— not the form of prophecy contained in Scripture. 

A careful study of the verse in Deuteronomy reveals that God promises Israel a substitute 
for the magicians and star gazers which were common among the Canaanite nations and 
which were prohibited to Israel. [See Rambam in his Introduction to Mishnah, and Vilna 
Gaon to Proverbs 16:4, that it was customary to consult the prophets on all kinds of personal 
matters. (But see Ha'amek Davar and R' Hirsch to Deuteronomy 18:15).] This kind of 
prophecy is indeed to be limited to Israel. Only with them is God so close that he will bestow 
the gift of prophecy for even the private needs of an individual. 

But prophecy which has universal application, such as that found in Scripture (derived 
from Exodus), is not denied the nations. [For confirmation of this thesis see Midrash 
Tanchuma, Balak 1.] 

According to this assumption, Sifri's description of Jeremiah as a prophet to Israel 'who act 
like the nations' can be understood in a narrow sense. Sifri does not contradict the simple 
statement that Jeremiah is indeed to prophesy to the nations. Sifri intends to point out, 
however, that Jeremiah is not to be a prophet to the nations in every aspect of prophecy, in¬ 
cluding the individual, personal sense, but only in the general, universal sense. 
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u>iW seems to imply an ethical shortcoming? Their glee, blameworthy and 
reprehensible as it was, did not contravene any of the seven Noachic laws. Why 
then, should the punishment be so severe? 

This question calls into focus the very essence of the Torah's perception of the 
gentile nations and their relationship to God and Israel. 

The Torah stresses repeatedly that no special expectations of reward set Israel 
apart from the other nations. The promise of life for walking in God's statutes is to 
man in general (Leviticus 18:5), not to Israel in particular; Heaven's gates are ex¬ 
horted to open for any nation of enduring loyalty (Isaiah 26:2). All righteous peo¬ 
ple will enter God's gates (Psalms 33:1). Nor will God's kindness be bestowed upon 
Israel exclusively. All who are good and straightforward in their hearts (Psalms 
125:4) will merit it (Yalkut, Leviticus 591). 

Israel is distinguished not in privileges but in responsibilities. (See comm. 5:5). It 
is to be the D"»3n3 rqbttQ, kingdom of priests (Exodus 19:6), who (Sforno there) are 
to lead the whole of mankind to God just as a kohen within Israel is assigned to 
strengthen the bond between God and His people. 

Since God's lofty purpose for the nations of the world can be realized only by 
their willingness to be led by Israel, their right to existence must depend on the 
degree to which they are willing to learn from Israel and her fate. Indeed, the one 
nation which will obstinately and unbendingly refuse to accede to Israel's role — 
Amalek (see Yalkut, Exodus 268) — is for that reason condemned to ultimate, total 
destruction. (See Pachad Yitzchak to Purim, ch. 1). 

The destruction of Temple and land had been planned as a lesson to mankind. 
Deuteronomy 29:23 describes how the nations were to realize that Israel's terrible 
fate resulted from its forsaking of God and His covenant. Had the nations learned 
this lesson and related to Israel and her situation according to God's plan, they 
would thereby have justified their existence. 

However, Israel's neighbors were far from being sobered by the holocaust. 
Instead, they mindlessly rejoiced at the downfall of their enemy. They were con¬ 
demned to destruction, therefore — not in punishment for their unethical reaction, 
but because their attitude revealed that they could never fulfill the purpose of their 
existence. Thus, they forfeited their right to exist. 


2 11. Ammon and Moab had always 
harbored a particularly virulent hatred 
of Israel. As children of Lot, the nephew 
of Abraham (Genesis 19:31-38), they 
might have been expected to have feel¬ 
ings of gratitude and good will towards 
Abraham's descendants. Instead, in an 


outpouring of malicious spite, they 
refused Israel the most basic human 
needs — food and drink — while it was 
traveling through the desert, and as a 
result, their male descendants were 
forever barred from marrying into the 
Jewish people (Deut . 23:4-8). Their un- 
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25 yiie word of HASHEM came to me saying: 2 Ben 
1-4 Adam, sef your face towards the children of Am¬ 

mon and prophecy against them . 3 And say to the 
children of Ammon: Hear the word of my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM. Thus says my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM: Because you said 'Hurrah V of My 
Sanctuary when it was desecrated and of the land of 
Israel when it was laid waste and of the family of 
Judah when they went into exile, 4 therefore, behold! 
/ present you to the sons of the East as a possession, 


reasoned hatred continued, and 
Sanhedrin 96b relates how they 
relentlessly urged Nebuchadnezzar to 
wage his campaign against Jerusalem at 
a time when he was still hesitant. When 
the Temple finally fell, they paid no 
heed to the plunder upon which all the 
other armies fell. They were eager to lay 
hands upon the Sefer Torah so that they 
might expurgate from it the verse in 
Deuteronomy which condemned them 
eternally for their ethical bankruptcy 
(Eichah Rabbasi 1:40; see ArtScroll 
Eichah 1:10 and Midrash there for a 
fuller account of their depravity and 
how Yechezkel's prophecy against them 
resulted from it). It is to these 
’Wa, bad neighbors (Sanhedrin 96b) 
that Yechezkel now turns. 

3. rtKn — Hurrah! 

r v 

All commentators view this term as 
an expression of joy. Targum translates: 
Knn, which means happiness. 

We have discussed the folly of this 
joy in commentary 21:9. Little did the 
Ammonites realize how much Israel's 
loss was also their own. 

bnr 1 ? ’U/^jprrbK — Of My Sanctuary 
when it was desecrated. 

Our translation follows Targum who 
traces bm to bblt, to desecrate. Rashi 
traces it to bm, to inherit, and trans¬ 
lates: My Sanctuary which was taken 
over [by strangers]. 

Ammon's malicious delight seems to 
have had three separate causes: the 
destruction of the Temple, the laying 


waste of Israel's land, and the exiling of 
her people. 

The latter two are understandable 
enough, in view of their hatred for the 
people, and one can well imagine that a 
deserted land seemed to offer the oppor¬ 
tunity for territorial expansion into the 
deserted land (Mahari Kara). Why was 
there joy at the destruction of the 
Temple? 

Perhaps it was just a malevolent 
satisfaction that Israel's pride and ma¬ 
jesty (see comm. 7:20, 24:21) had been 
ravaged. It is also possible that in this ir¬ 
rational hatred there was an innate 
revulsion for the Div ine. The 
Shechinah serves as witness to the 
depravity of an Ammon or a Moab. 
What a relief they must have felt in 
thinking that the crumbling walls of the 
Temple presaged an end to the moral 
demands implicit in the Divine 
Presence! 

4. Dip ’i^b — To the sons of the East. 

Who are the sons of the East? Rashi 
writes that it means Babylonians who 
dwelt to the east (that is, northeast) of 
Jerusalem. 

However Babylon is not referred to as 
the sons of the East anywhere else; in¬ 
stead we find Babylon described as the 
enemy to the north (Jeremiah 1:14). 
(Although, as mentioned in comm. 
21:33, Josephus in Kadmonios 10:7 
does report that Ammon and Moab 
were subdued by Nebuchadnezzar.) 

Radak and Metzudos write that the 
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Medianites and Persians are meant. 
Although Ammon and Moab would not 
fall victim to Babylon, they would even¬ 
tually be conquered by the Persians. 
(See comm. 21:33 for a discussion of 
this opinion.) 

R' Breuer points out that in Jeremiah 
49:28, sons of the East is used to 
describe tribes of nomads, tent- 
dwellers, who followed flocks of sheep 
and camels. Mighty Ammon was to lie 
at the mercy of nomadic tribes who, un¬ 
der normal circumstances,, should have 
been much too weak for such a con¬ 
quest. Nevertheless, they would become 
masters of Ammon, setting up their en¬ 
campments and harvesting freely the 
produce of the land. Ammon's proud 
cities would become grazing grounds 
for the nomads' flocks. In a true sense, 
the land which had been given to Am¬ 
mon as nty-p, an inheritance 
(Deuteronomy 2:19), would now be a 
rn^nln, possession , for their conquerers. 
This conquest by sons of the East would 
only be temporary. In the end, mighty 
Babylon was to come and engulf Am¬ 
mon together with the rest of the na¬ 
tions (u. 7). 

□rrnlTP — Their palaces. 

If the sons of the East are nomadic 
tent dwellers (see above), one would not 


expect them to build palaces. R' Breuer 
suggests that the ease with which they 
took Ammon encouraged them to try 
settling there, against their usual 
custom. R' Eliezer of Beaugency simply 
translates ornniT»U as their tents. 

According to Radak who under¬ 
stands sons of the East as an allusion to 
the Persian conquerors, they would not 
destroy the land and then move on. 
They, as the land's new masters, would 
settle it by building their own cities 
there. 

5. liny ,| 3b...nb , i — Rabbah ... sons of 
Ammon. 

Rabbah was the capital of Ammon. 
By sons of Ammon, the verse means the 
other important cities of the Am¬ 
monites. The conquerors would pillage 
the cities contemptuously by using 
them for their flocks (Metzudos). 

6. bna f’ ^iynn iy? — Because 

you pounded your hand and stamped 
your foot. 

Thereby, you displayed your joy at 
the tragedy of Israel. These same acts, 
however, are also used to express grief 
as in 6:11 (Rashi; see comm, to 6:11). 

tfSJb b^b — With all the rashness 

of your soul. 

The translation follows Targum and 
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25 and they shall establish their palaces within you,and 
5-7 place their encampments within you. They shall eat 
your fruits, and they shall drink your milk. 5 And I 
shall make Kabbah a pasture for camels and the sons 
of Ammon a resting place for flocks , so you shall 
know that I am HASHEM. 

6 For thus says my Lord , HASHEM/ELOHIM: 
Because you pounded your hand and stamped your 
foot and rejoiced with all the rashness of your soul 
about the land of Israel — 7 therefore I have extended 
My hand against you and presented you as spoils to 
the nations, and cut you off from the peoples and 
made you perish from among the lands. / shall 
destroy you — then you shall know that I am 

Hashem. 


Rashi's second comment. See commen¬ 
tary to 16:57 for a fuller discussion. 

Radak and Metzudos follow Rashi's 
alternative rendering. UKttf is an expres¬ 
sion of disdain: with all the disdain of 
which your soul is capable. Israel 
seemed utterly lost; Ammon felt invin¬ 
cible. 

7. This verse turns to the Babylonian 
conquest which was indicated at 21:33 
(see above). Until now they had only 
suffered the indignity of having the 
eastern nomads use their land as their 
own. Now they faced annihilation at 
Nebuchadnezzar's hands. 


inb — And presented you as 

spoils to the nations. 

The fact that T3, spoils, is written 13, 
food (see Daniel 1:5), indicates the 
ridiculous ease with which the con¬ 
queror was able to do whatever he 
wanted. Ammon was like a meal spread 
before him. 

Oltfn ’IS ’3 nyri — Then you shall 
know that l am HASHEM. 

The suffering of Ammon, no less 
than that of Israel, has as its ultimate 
goal the knowledge of God. Moreover, 
that knowledge will bear fruit. Jeremiah 
49:6 talks of an eventual return of Am¬ 
mon's captives (R' Breuer). 


1 . R' Breuer’s idea of two separate conquests described in vs. 3-5, and us. 6-7, respectively, 
was used as the basis for the commentary because of the advantages which it offers from a 
textual standpoint. 

Verses 6-7 seem to be separate from verses 3-5, for the following considerations. First, both 
have separate, almost identical introductions (71 "131 lynttf in u. 3, and 71 u'lfc iqk n3 

in v. 6) and endings ('ii U*c '2 nnyi’i in u. 5 and 71 Ufl ’3 nymi in u. 7). Second, the earlier 
section addresses Ammon in the feminine gender, while the latter uses the masculine. Third, 
according to the Masorah, vs. 6 and 7 form a complete paragraph. 

The separate introductions and conclusions are reasonably explained by separate conquests. 
The switch from the feminine to the masculine forms also presents no difficulty: Ammon is 
projected as feminine, that is, weak (see comm. 12:14) only when it lies at the mercy of the 
militarily insignificant nomadic tribes of the sons of the East, but to fall before the Babylon 
might is certainly no indication of weakness. In that section, Ammon is referred to in the 
masculine. 
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8“14. The prophet turns his attention 
to Moab and Seir (Edom). They are 
mentioned together in verse 8 and then 
treated separately: Moab in verses 9-11, 
and Edom in verses 12-14. 

Kadak explains that they are men¬ 
tioned together because they were 
neighbors and they both rejoiced at 
Israel s downfall. The question of why 
Ammon is mentioned only separately 
(v. 10) can be answered by Malbim's 
deduction from Jeremiah 49:1 that Am¬ 
mon actually annexed some of Israel's 
lands while Moab and Edom did not. 

0. rrrirp n’a bgg nan — Behold! 
the family of Judah is like all the na¬ 
tions. 

They have lost God's special love. 
They are at Nebuchadnezzar's mercy, 
just like all other nations (Rashi). 

When, at the last moment, Jerusalem 
was saved from Sennacherib's 
onslaught and not exiled together with 
the ten tribes of Israel, its neighbors 
suspected that there might be something 
special about this people in whose midst 
God had chosen to dwell. Now they saw 
that there was nothing to separate Judah 
from the other nations (Radak). It did 
not enjoy God's special protection, but 
lay at the mercy of natural forces (Mef- 
zudos). 

When the enemy entered Jerusalem, 
Ammon and Moab entered with them 
... they entered the Holy of Holies and 
found the two cherubim (winged, 


childlike figures on the covering of the 
ark). They took them and paraded with 
them through the streets of Jerusalem 
and declared: Was it not said that this 
nation does not serve idols? See what we 
have found and what they were serving. 
Everybody is the same! ... See! the 
family of Judah is like all the nations 
(Eichah Rabbasi 9). 

Rashi quotes a different tradition, ac¬ 
cording to which they took the 
cherubim which were in each other's 
embrace (see footnote 7:4) and paraded 
them through the streets to deride Israel 
which had prided itself on its modesty. 
In the holiest place it kept symbols 
which appeared erotic to Moabite eyes. 

9. nnynn 3Kln qrp — The flank of 
Moab from the cities. 

qna, a shoulder, is used here in a bor¬ 
rowed sense to describe the fortified 
cities at Moab's borders inyn, 

from the ends of its cities) which were 
designed to keep out the enemy. Moab 
prided itself on these cities. They were 
yiK the beauty of the land. These 
would be opened, leaving the land 
vulnerable (Metzudos). 

nip’nnpi flVTp byg nlKP^n rv»g — Beis 
HaYeshimos, Baal M eon, and 
Kiryasayma. 

Beis HaYeshimos was in the Plains of 
Moab ( Numbers 33:49) but was con¬ 
quered by Israel and subsequently 
became part of Reuven's portion of the 
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25 8 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Because 

8-12 Moab and Seir say , 'Behold! The family of Judah is 
like all the nations/ 9 therefore behold! I will expose 
the flank of Moab from the cities , from its cities at its 
border, the beauty of the land — Beis HaYeshimos, 
Baal Meon, and Kiryasayma , 10 for the children of the 
East against the children of Ammon, and l have 
presented it as an inheritance so that the children of 
Ammon will not be remembered among the nations. 
11 And against Moab I shall execute punishments, 
and they shall know that l am HASHEM. 

12 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Since 
Edom acted in wreaking vengeance against the family 


Land of Israel (Joshua 13:20). Baal 
Meon was, according to Numbers 
32:38, built up by Reuven and, if it is 
identical with ]iyD by3 n 1 ? (Joshua 
13:17), Moses confirmed their 
ownership of it. Kiryasayma was also 
built by Reuven (Numbers 32:37) and 
given to that tribe by Moses (Joshua 
13:19). 

[One must assume that at some later 
date Moab recaptured these cities, and 
that they then became a vital factor in 
Moab's own system of fortifications.) 

10. pay ■on'by Dip ■gab — For the 
children of the East, against the 
children of Ammon. 

Moab's territory was to be opened in 
order to allow the children of the East 
(see v. 4), access in their campaign 
against Ammon (Rashi). 

[Moab is not threatened with a loss of 
land as Ammon had been. The children 
of the East will travel through Moab, 
but will not annex any part of it. 
Perhaps the justice of HID HID, 

measure for measure, demanded this. 
Ammon had annexed part of Israel 
(Jeremiah 49:1; see comm., vs. 8-14) 
and was punished by having its land 
taken away. There is no report that 
Moab took Israel's land.) 

D’lag }lDy»33 “Din xb |y»b — So that 
the children of Ammon may not be re¬ 


membered among the nations. 

This recalls 21:37. See comm, there. 

12"14. In chapter 24 there is a much 
longer and more detailed prophecy 
against Edom. There, the unique place 
which Edom occupies among Israel's 
enemies is discussed. In this chapter, 
however, and particularly verse 8, 
which brackets Edom together with 
Moab, Edom is not treated distinctly but 
as one among Israel's other neighbors. 

// Kings 24:2, which notes the in¬ 
volvement of Ammon and Moab in Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar's conquest, omits Edom. 
In Obadiah 1:11, there is only a hint of 
its participation, where the prophet 
castigates Edom for 'standing from afar' 
on the day of Jerusalem's fall. Yalkut 
(there) reports: 

When Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
Jerusalem, Esau (Edom) came and stood 
at some distance and killed all the peo¬ 
ple who had managed to escape ... Now 
this fight was not Edom's but Babylon's 
[Edom's time was yet to come at the 
destruction of the Second Temple (see 
comm. 21:24-27)) ... [but nevertheless) 
they wanted to be among the very first 
of the destroyers [of the Temple) ... 

These events form the background of 
the prophecies in our chapter. 

12. Dj?3 DP33 Dlls mtpy IV! — Since 
Edom acted in wreaking vengeance. 
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Edom's participation in the Destruc¬ 
tion is described as an act of vengeance, 
[npa means to avenge. Although 
Targum generally translates KnujniD, 
punishment, (for an exception see 
Targum to Exodus 21:20; Nefesh 
HaGer there), it is a punishment which 
contains an element of vengeance, since 
majrns derives from ms, to pay, or 
repay]. 

There is no indication of what of¬ 
fense Edom was avenging. Radak and 
other commentators view the word as a 
metaphor. Edom's actions were as fierce 
as though they were acts of vengeance. 

Perhaps Edom was interested in 
avenging its conquest at the hands of 
Judah's king Amaziah which is reported 
in II Kings 14:7. 

[It is also possible that Edom's desire 
for vengeance goes back to the very 
dawn of its history. Amos 1:11 
described Edom as one who guards his 
animosity eternally. This 'animosity' is 
understood as the bearing of a grudge 
(see Rambam, Hilchos Teshuvah 3:10) 
and is interpreted by Bereishis Rabbah 
77:9 as based on Esau's hatred of Jacob 
for depriving him of Isaac's blessings 
(see Genesis 27). From the very begin¬ 
ning of Edom's nationhood, its path 
through history was animated by a 
hatred of Israel and a thirst for 
vengeance.] 


13. iKpnJp nann iY»nn^i — And l shall 
make it desolate from the south. 

We have translated ]nm, as south, in 
accordance with Targum. Israel lies to 
the north of Edom, so the verse in¬ 
dicates that Edom's desolation will be 
complete. It will start from the south 
and extend northward until Israel's 
border (Metzudos). 

Radak treats jn’ri, Teman, as a proper 
noun. Teman was Esau's grandson 
(Genesis 36:11) and his portion of 
Edom was named after him. 

nm — Dedan. 

v * : 

Dedan was a major Edomite city 
(Radak). See Jeremiah 49:8. 

14. my "p? Tinpa ntc ’nnrj 
— And I shall take My vengeance from 
Edom by the hand of My people Israel. 

Israel will be the tool through which 
God will take His vengeance of Edom. 

How will this come about? 

If it means that Israel will actually 
punish Edom as implied by the next 
phrase, then the intent of the verse is to 
describe what will happen 
D’O^ri nnnK?, in the End of Days. 
Concerning that time Obadiah 1:18 
says: And the family of Jacob will be a 
fire, and the family of Joseph a flame, 
and the family of Esau shall be as chaff 

Radak suggests that Israel may have 
subjugated Edom during the period of 
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25 of Judah; and has committed great offense and taken 
13-16 vengeance against them, 13 therefore, thus says my 
Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: I shall extend My hand 
against Edom and cut off from it man and beast, and 
/ will make it desolate from the south, and the people 
of Dedan will fall by the sword . 14 And l shall take 
My vengeance from Edom by the hand of My people 
Israel, and they shall act upon Edom in accordance 
with My anger and My fury, and they shall know 
My vengeance — the words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim. 

15 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Because 
the Philistines have acted with vengeance, and they 
wreaked vengeance with the rashness of the soul to 
destroy for everlasting hatred. 16 Therefore, thus says 


the Second Temple, although we have 
no Biblical record of events of that era. 

Another explanation of this verse is 
found in Gittin 56a. The Talmud tells of 
a Roman general who, as Jerusalem was 
about to fall to him, asked a Jewish child 
what verse he had studied that day. 
Upon hearing our verse, he suddenly 
realized the enormity of what he was 
about to do. He understood the verse to 
mean that God makes Edom the instru¬ 
ment of Israel's destruction and thereby 
causes Edom to be exposed to His 
wrathful vengeance. The general 
decided to give up all he had and to con¬ 
vert to Judaism. [According to this in¬ 
terpretation, by being made Edom's vic¬ 
tim, Israel became the cause of God's 
ultimate vegeance against Edom, but we 
are not told when and how this revenge 
would come.] 

15~17 During the early years of 
Israel's nationhood, there was constant 
war between them and the Philistines. 
Particularly the books of Judges and 
Samuel have many accounts of these 
conflicts. In Kings , however, all 
reference to wars with the Philistines 
cease and there are only sporadic 
references (cf. II Chronicles 28:18) to 


any kind of conflict. One must turn to 
Joel 4:4ff, for even a general reference to 
continuing tension. Nevertheless, from 
our passage it is obvious that the an¬ 
cient enmity continued through the cen¬ 
turies. (In Isaiah 14:28-32 there is a 
prophecy against Philistia, but ac¬ 
cording to Rashi there, the prophecy 
concerned events which were current at 
the time of Isaiah.) 

15 . njpj?33 O’nu/bg — Because 

the Philistines have acted with 
vengeance. 

Once more the commentators explain 
that the ferocity with which the 
Philistines acted against Israel made it 
seem as though they had some wrongs 
to avenge. Normal hatred is not so in¬ 
tense. 

UJDJ3 UKuq — With the rashness of the 
soul. 

See comm, to v. 6. 

obiy rq 1 ^ n’rutfpb — To destroy for 
everlasting hatred. 

They acted with the kind of destruc¬ 
tiveness which would guarantee eternal 
hatred between them and Israel 
(Radak); or they behaved as though 
there had been hatred between them 
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since the very beginning of time (Met- 
zudos). 

16. o’rng-ntj ’rnarn — And l shall cut 
off the Kereisim. 

Targum takes OTna, Kereisim, as a 
common noun: those who deserve to be 
cut off, from m3, to cut off. Our 
translation, however, follows Rashi, 
who points out that the Philistines are 


occasionally referred to as Kereisim (I 
Samuel 10:14; Zephanyah 2:5) and 
writes that this was the name of an area 
within Philistia. 

o*n qln nnKtp n* — The remainder of 
those who dwell by the seashore. 

This refers to the Philistines, who 
lived in the southwest corner of Israel's 
boundary, on the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea (Rashi). 


XXVI 

After the short, almost perfunctory prophecies concerning Israel's neighbors to 
the east and south, Yechezkel unexpectedly lavishes penetrating and detailed 
analysis on Tyre, the island state to Israel's north. ll] 

The lengthy condemnation of Tyre is all the more surprising when we consider 
that with the exception of one reference (Psalms 83:8) there is no indication 
anywhere in Scripture that Tyre ever seemed to consider herself Israel's enemy. 
Qwife the contrary appears to be true. Hiram, king of Tyre had friendly ties with 
David and Solomon (see e.g., I Kings 5:21), and from 27:17 it is clear that four cen¬ 
turies later the two countries were still commercial partners. Much later Tyre was 
active in the supply of materials needed for the building of the Second Temple (Ezra 
3:7). 

How had Tyre sinned, and what are we to learn from her fate? 

Yechezkel answers these questions by peeling away the outer veneer of 
friendliness and revealing Tyre in her malicious joy, lusting for the gain which 
would come her way with the elimination of her competitor, nannn PiKbipK, I shall 
be filled by the desolation! 

Chapter 27 portrays Tyre's position in the ancient world. Untold wealth and lux- 

1. We have identified Tyre as an island because throughout Scripture it is referred to as ’’K, an 
island. The Tyre we know today became joined to the mainland over the centuries in a process 
which began during the thirteen year siege which Nebuchadnezzar established against Tyre. 
(See Josephus, Antiquities 10:11.) At that time he built a dam from the mainland in order to 
facilitate his troop movements. This dam was subsequently improved by Alexander during his 
Tyrian wars, and eventually became an indistinguishable part of the land. (Tyrus in der 
Schilderung der Prophaten, by Rabbi Dr. Solomon Stein in v. 7 of Jahrbuch der Judisch- 
Literarischen Gesellschaft 1909). 
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25 my Lord HASHEM/ELOH1M: See , / extend My hand 
17 against the Philistines , and / s/ia// cwf off the 

Kereisim and destroy the remnant by the seashore. 
17 And I shall execute great vengeance against them 
with rebukes of wrath , and they shall know that l am 
HASHEM when I shall place My vengeance upon 
them. 

26 1 1 was in the eleventh year on the first of the month 
1-2 that the word of HASHEM. came to me saying: 2 Ben 


uries poured into her coffers from every corner of the earth. Her merchants had es¬ 
tablished a new aristocracy of wealth (Isaiah 23:8), and with wealth came power. 
The name of Tyre evoked the same kind of terror as the name of a military power 
like Egypt (27:5). (See Hirsch, Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 2 p. 190.) Judah 
represented only a tiny fraction of the trading activities, and the commercial gain 
which could accrue from the destruction of its competitor (see v. 2) must have been 
minute when reckoned against her total capacities. 

R' Dessler (Michtav MeEliyahu, vol. 1 p. 42, vol. 3, p. 182) describes a 
rapaciousness which can never be assuaged because its source does not lie in the ob¬ 
ject of the desire but in the inner need of the person to yearn for and grasp that 
which is beyond him. No fulfillment will ever quench that consuming thirst 
because every attainment serves only to mock the efforts expended in its acquisition 
by creating even greater desires for further gain. 

Tyre was a living example of this terrible sickness. Her lust befouled the friendly 
and positive relationship which she had had with Israel and turned her into the 
symbol of that evil which cannot be assimilated and sublimated by holiness (see 
comm., v. 2). Her philosophy of life stands in diametric opposition to the Torah's 
ideal of the fusion of the temporal and the Divine. 


1. uniib “inhp rnu/y’ntfya — In 
the eleventh year on the first of the 
month. 

The dating places this prophecy in 
the eleventh year of Zidkiyahu's reign 
— the year of the destruction of the 
Temple. 

The prophecy came on the first of the 
month, but the month is not specified. 
Rashi (responsum to the Sages of Aux- 
erres) assumes it to be the month of 
Tishri — the first month of the year. 

Radak and M etzudos write that since 
the year is that of the Destruction, the 
month is Av, the month in which the 
Destruction took place. 

Y erushalmi Taanis 4:5, however, of¬ 
fers an Aggadic interpretation. It con¬ 
tends that the first of Av cannot be 


meant since at that time the Destruction 
had not yet taken place and Tyre could 
not be castigated for her reaction to it (u. 
2). On the other hand, it would not have 
taken until even the first of Elul for the 
news to reach Tyre, which was fairly 
close to Jerusalem. The Y erushalmi sug¬ 
gests that in reality the ninth of Av, the 
day of the Destruction, is meant. The 
dating on the first of the month is a 
nUiatt/n bipbp, a mistaken reckoning. 
R' Yochanan and Reish Lakish suggest 
a parable. While working on his ac¬ 
counts, a king was interrupted by the 
news that his son had been captured. In 
his agitation he made mistakes [in the 
dating of] his accounts, but said. Let 
this day be the beginning of a new 
reckoning.' 
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In the view of the Yerushalmi, then, 
the dating calls attention-to two aspects 
of this terrible day. It points to the 
agitation which the events brought on; 
but it also indicates to the prophet that 
with the Destruction, an entirely new 
phase of his activities was to start. In 
that sense, what was really the ninth of 
Av could rightly be called the first (R' 
Breuer). 

It is profoundly significant that this 
prophecy against Tyre re^hed the 
prophet on the very day of the Destruc¬ 
tion. (See comm., v. 2.) 

2. D i nyn ntnbn rnaitfj — The gateway 
of the nations has been broken. 

The nations had been accustomed to 
pour into Jerusalem to do business 
(Radak). 

’Sk PDDJ — It is directed toward me. 

Jerusalem's income will now be 
directed to me. 

Ammon's hatred of Israel (25:3) had 
been three-pronged {comm. 25:3). They 
hated not only the land, but also the 
people and their God. No such con¬ 
siderations animated Tyre's feelings. If 
Jerusalem had not been a business com¬ 
petitor, Tyre could have lived in com¬ 
plete amity with the people and their 
religion (R ' Breuer). 

rninn hkSqk — The destruction will 


maki tne filled. 

V\ re's complete fulfillment can only 
be built on Jerusalem's destruction. 

Based on this verse, the Sages teach in 
Megillah 6a, that if a person were to 
hear that Caesarea and Jerusalem are 
both flourishing or both sinking, he 
should not believe it. One of them must 
always be ascendant, while the other 
would be subjugated by it. 

The Talmud proceeds to say that the 
same thought is expressed in Genesis 
25:23, where Rebecca was told that 
there would never be equality between 
the twins, Jacob and Esau, whom she 
was carrying. One or the other would 
always be the stronger Hirsch (there) 
writes. The one state wou Id build its 
greatness on spirit and morals, on the 
humane in humans, the other would 
seek its greatness through cunning and 
physical strength. Spirit and physical 
strength, morality and violence oppose 
each other ... The scales will constantly 
sway from one to the other ... The 
whole of history is nothing but a strug¬ 
gle as to whether the spirit or the sword, 
i.e., Jerusalem or Caesarea, is to be 
ascendant. 

In this context we can understand 
why this prophecy was given to Ye- 
chezkel on the very day of the Temple's 
destruction (see comm., v. 1). Jerusalem 
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26 Adam, because Tyre has said of Jerusalem: Hurrah! 

3-6 The gateway of the nations has been broken; it is 

directed toward me, the destruction will make me 
filled. 

3 Therefore, thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 
Behold! I oppose you, Tyre, and l shall bring up 
many nations against you, as the sea brings up its 
waves. 4 And they shall destroy the walls of Tyre, 
and break down her towers, and I shall scrape her 
earth from her and turn her into a bare rock . 5 A 
spreading-place for nets shall she be in the midst of 
the sea, for l have spoken — the words of my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM. She shall become a spoil for the 
nations, 6 and her daughter-cities in the field shall be 
killed by the sword. Then they shall know that l am 

Hashem. 


had fallen. It was Caesarea's turn to 
flourish. It was imperative to proclaim 
that this would not last. The day will 
come when Tyre will fall. 111 

3. vhyb □ ’n nlbynp - As the sea brings 
up its waves. 

The prophet chooses his similes and 
metaphors from the sea, its produce, 
and its travelers. This is natural since 
Tyre was the greatest seafaring nation 
of the ancient world. 

4. rqnn rnDy ’’rvnpi — And I will 
scrape her earth from her. 

The word “iy, Tyre, is derived from 
Ti2f, rock. Tyre was built on a rock 
which was covered by a layer of earth 
making it habitable. The seas which 
would wash over the rock after Tyre's 
destruction would scrape away the 
covering of earth, leaving it a ybp irny, 
high, dry rock (Radak). 


Metzudos writes that the earth in this 
passage refers to the clay which held the 
stones of the buildings together. When 
this would be removed, the buildings 
would collapse and the streets would be 
filled with dry stones from the fallen 
buildings. 

5. nutt/n — A spreading-place 
for nets. 

After the seas have washed over it, it 
will remain high and dry, suitable for 
the spreading of the fishermen's nets 
(Radak). In contrast to its present when 
Tyre was filled with multitudes of peo¬ 
ple, it would be desolate with only a few 
fishermen there who would use the rock 
to dry their nets (Metzudas David). 

6. mtera HTlIaPl — And her 

daughter-cities [lit. daughters ] in the 
field. 

The surrounding villages which were 
her suburbs would fall by the sword. 


1. Caesarea is a Judean city built on the coast of the Mediterranean by Herod. In order to cur¬ 
ry favor with his Roman sponsors and the more easily to wipe out all vestiges of Torah from 
Judea, that country to whose customs and mores he was not only foreign but actively an¬ 
tagonistic, Herod rebuilt this coastal town in vulgar and ostentatious splendor. It was to 
replace Jerusalem as capital, and would be a monument to his reign. (For details, see Doros 
HaRishonim vol. 1 ch. 3). Because of all that it represented, this city was roundly hated by the 
Jewish people and eventually became a symbol of everything worldly and gross. In that sense 
the Talmud uses it as the symbol of all foreign cultures. Tyre s included. 
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[The suburbs are the nlin, daughters 
of the main city because they derive 
much of their income from it, as a child 
is fed by its mother. In this sense a large 
city is called OK, mother. (See If Samuel 
20:19 and Metzudos there.] 

7“14 [These verses seem to form a 
separate prophecy. According to the 
Masorah, they are a ntPTD, division, by 
themselves. Furthermore, they address 
Tyre in the second person whereas 
verses 1-6 were in the third person. 
Verse 7 ( ... “iok nb '3) and verse 14 


( ... 'n ’iK ’b) are introductory and con¬ 
cluding statements, respectively. 

This explains the almost verbatim 
repetition of a number of phrases (u. 8 
parallels v. 6; v. 12 parallels v. 4; and v. 
14 parallels us. 4-5); this new prophecy, 
directed at Tyre, utilized many of the 
thoughts expressed in the earlier 
prophecy about Tyre. 

The word for , which introduces 
this passage would imply that this se¬ 
cond prophecy is an explanation and 
elaboration of the first. 111 


1. The dating of the prophecy at the beginning of the chapter need not deter us from as¬ 
suming that verses 7-14 constitute a separate prophecy. If, indeed, this is all a single chapter, 
logic would indicate that the entire contents of the chapter should be regarded as a single 
prophecy given to Yechezkel on the date found in verse 1. Such, however, is not necessarily 
the case. 

The division of Scripture into chapters has no basis in the Masorah and is not even of 
Jewish origin. It is commonly assumed to have been introduced by Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the beginning of the thirteenth century. Jewish scholars, such as 
R' Yitzchak ben Nassan and R' Eliyahu Bachur, began to make use of the system during the 
fifteenth century, and it appeared in printed bibles towards the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. (For details see Masores HaTorah VeHaNeviim, Pesach Funfer, Vilna 1906.) 

The chapter divisions are not the only work of non-Jewish origin which has crept into com¬ 
mon usage. The numbering of verses (though not their division which is, of course, 
Masoretic) was first used in the middle of the sixteenth century in Bomberg's Great Bible. The 
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26 7 For thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Behold 

7-12 / shall bring against Tyre, Nebuchadnezzar king of 

Babylon, from the north, a king of kings, with 
horses, chariots and riders, a company and many 
people. 8 Y our daughter-cities in the field, he will kill 
by the sword; he will set up a fort against you and 
pour a mound against you and set up shields against 
you. 9 His catapult he shall set against your walls, 
and your towers he will dismantle with his swords. 
10 From the abundance of his horses, their dust will 
cover you. From the noise of rider, wheel, and 
chariot, your walls will tremble, when he enters your 
gates as one enters a breached city. 11 With the hoofs 
of his horses he will trample all your streets; your 
people he will kill by the sword; and the pillars of 
your strength will go down to the ground. 12 Then 
they shall plunder your accumulation and despoil 
your merchandise; they will break down your walls, 
and the houses of your delight they will dismantle; 


8. nbbu P'l ... — Fort... mound. 

See 4:2. 

niy — Shields [lit. a shield], 

Targum renders men bearing shields. 

9. ibrip -»ntpi — A catapult. 

Radak explains that Tin is Aramaic 
for strike, and Slip is Aramaic for 
towards; hence, that which strikes 
towards — a catapult. 

10. vpio nysu/n — From the 


abundance of his horses. 

yp w means to flow abundantly: ypu/ 
is abundance; so is nypty. 

nyppn T>y — A breached city. 

The enemy will enter Tyre's gates 
without any real resistance as easily as 
one would enter a city whose walls had 
already been breached. 

12. ... — Then they shall 

plunder. 

Up to this sentence the subject was 


division of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and Ezra-Nehemiah into two books each, also 
originated in the non-Jewish bible. The Talmud lists them respectively as single books. 

It is one of the ironies of history that these systems, which were forced upon us mainly in 
order to make possible the public debates to which the Church subjected our Sages of the 
Middle Ages, have come to be universally accepted. 

Particularly pernicious are the chapter divisions, which often are in direct conflict with the 
parshios sesumos or pesuchos , the closed or open divisions which the Masorah recognizes. 

(According to Funfer these conflicts occur in Ezekiel in the following instances: Chs. 11, 14, 
and 20 each begin one verse before a parsha sesumah. In addition to these flagrant contradic¬ 
tions, Funfer finds many other instances in Ezekiel in which the commonly accepted chapter 
divisions seem to interrupt prophecies or narratives which seem logically to belong together. 
(See ch. 3, which, while it begins at a parshah sesumah, nevertheless appears to be a continua¬ 
tion of the earlier narrative). 

Thus, it is clear that the date at the beginning of the chapter can in no way influence our 
passage. 
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the king of kings (Nebuchadnezzar) of 
v. 7. 

A new subject, they, is introduced 
here. The despoiling will be done by his 
armies (R' Breuer). 

13. Isaiah (23:7) had called Tyre rmby, 
a happy city. Her joy would now be 
stilled (R' Breuer). 

14. See verses 4 and 5. 

15“ 18 This passage constitutes a se¬ 
parate TOTD, division, and may well 
have been a different prophecy. (See 
comm., footnote 7-14 above.) 

During the thirteen-year siege of 
Tyre (see Josephus, quoted in pref.), 
when this comparatively tiny city-state 
frustrated every effort of mighty 
Babylon to subdue it, Yechezkel may 
well have felt called upon to prophesy 
repeatedly to reassure Israel that Tyre's 
resistance would eventually be worn 
down and she would indeed fall. 

The prophecy describes the effect 
which Tyre's fall will have on all the 


people who regarded her as the central 
power (see pref.). In a sense they were 
all rnatdm, her inhabitants (v. 17), and 
they sensed their own fall in her 
destruction. 

15. bbn pJKa — Like the groan of the 
slain. 

The root plK is dscussed in comm., 
24:17. 

□’’Kn Hikin' — The islands will tremble. 

’K is commonly translated a island. 
However, according to Radak (Sefer 
HaShorashim), Jerusalem is sometimes 
referred to as ’K (Isaiah 20:6; but see 
Radak and other commentators there), 
which indicates that it can be used to 
describe any area of land. 

Hirsch to Genesis 10:5 derives the 
word from rr»K, where? He writes that it 
describes any far-off, little-known place 
(see also Isaiah 66:19) concerning which 
one might ask: Where is it? (See further 
ArtScroll Bereishis 10:5). 

In our verse the meaning would then 
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26 and your stones, your wood and your dust, they will 
13-17 p/flce into the midst of the water. 13 1 shall abolish the 
multitude of your songs, and the sound of your harps 
will be heard no more. 14 Then l shall make you into a 
bare rock. You shall become a spreading-place for 
nets, nevermore to be rebuilt, for l, HASHEM, have 
spoken — the words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

15 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM to Tyre: 
From the noise of your downfall, like the groan of the 
slain, as slaughter is perpetrated in your midst — will 
not the islands tremble? 16 Then all the princes of the 
sea will descend from their throne, remove their 
robes, and strip their garments. With trembling they 
will garb themselves, upon the ground they will sit, 
they will tremble constantly and be desolate because 
of you. 17 They shall take up a lament for you and say 
about you: 

How have you been lost, 

Who were established by the seas! 

The lauded city 

That was mighty in the sea. 

She and her inhabitants, 

Who had inspired terror 


be that even landlocked nations far 
away from Tyre would be shaken to 
their very foundations by the downfall 
of this all-important city. 

16. D’ynb mm — They will tremble 
constantly [lit. by the second ]. 

The translation follows Metzudos. 
Targum, followed by Rashi renders: 
They will tremble in fear of destruction. 
He translates the root yj“! as it is used in 
Job 26:12. 

17. naiyu — Who were 
established by the seas [lit. made to be 
dwelt in by the seas]. 

Life in Tyre was safe and secure 
because it was protected by the seas 
(Rashi). 


The wealth which made her secure 
and established came to her by way of 
many seas (Radak). 

mau/mbab ... mawi ton — She and her 

▼ ▼ : rv:: 

inhabitants ... upon all its inhabitants. 

According to Radak and Metzu- 
dos, the first maty\ her inhabitants, 
refers to Tyre, and the second one to the 
sea; therefore we have rendered the se¬ 
cond word its [i.e., the sea's] inhabi¬ 
tants. Tyre and her inhabitants were the 
strongest of all nations of the sea. All 
other sea-going nations feared Tyre s 
superiority. 

R' Breuer writes that both refer to 
Tyre: maty 1 , her inhabitants, are the 
people of Tyre. maif/V ba, all her dwell¬ 
ers, are the people of all the other 
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countries who, because their economies 
depended on Tyre, were considered her 
inhabitants. 

18. np’Kn ... pKn — The open places ... 
the islands. 

The translation follows Targum, who 
differentiates between the two expres¬ 
sions in order to avoid redundancy. 

— By your departure. 

The islands will be confounded by 
your departure into exile (Targum). 

19. D’b'in D’ort -pcbi - And the 
abundant waters cover you up. 

The island was to be covered by 
water, which would wash away the 
layer of earth that made the rock 
habitable. The island would be left hard 
and dry (see u. 4). 

Metzudos interprets this as a 
reference to the many nations who will 
attack Tyre and inundate it. 

20. A contrast is made between 
Jerusalem and Tyre. Their respective 
fates would always be influenced by one 
another (see comm., v. 2). Only one 
could ever be ascendant at a time. Now, 
with exquisite drama, the ultimate pic¬ 
ture is presented. 

Jerusalem was lying in ruins. Tyre 


was pulsating with life. Jerusalem 
seemed condemned to oblivion. The 
future seemed to lie at Tyre s feet. 

Yet the prohetic eye sees quite a dif¬ 
ferent truth. God's gift of beauty 
(’by i nn3)) will, at a point in the future, 
be bestowed upon Jerusalem, that 
death-defying place (□ r, n JHN), in 
which true life will flourish. By con¬ 
trast, the seemingly invincible Tyre is 
fated to sink into the nether depths to 
join nib ’“Hi 1 , the many nations who 
descend to the pit; see 32:22ff.) who 
have been there since eternity (ny 
nbly), testifying to the essential emp¬ 
tiness of lives which had once seemed so 
meaningful. 

obly oy — The ancient people [lit. peo¬ 
ple of eternity]. 

According to most commentators, 
this refers to the people who have been 
in the nether depths for ages. 

In R' Breuer's view, the expression 
describes the illusion of permanence 
with which these nations deluded 
themselves, as Tyre had. All thought 
that nothing would ever change; all 
learned their lesson fully when the "lib, 
pit of death — or, according to Midrash 
Tanchuma, Genesis 7, Gehinnom, 
closed over them. 
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26 Upon all its inhabitants. 

18-21 18 Now the open places will tremble 

On the day of your downfall 

And the islands of the sea will be confounded 
By your departure. 

19 For thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: When 
I make you a devastated city, like cities that were 
never inhabited, when I raise the depths upon you 
and the abundant waters cover you, 20 then I shall 
bring you down with those who descend to the pit, to 
the ancient people, and I shall settle you in the nether 
depths like the cities destroyed in antiquity, with 
those who descend to the pit, so that you shall no 
more be inhabited; but I shall bestow beauty upon 
the land of life. 21 A desolation I shall make you and 
you shall be no more; you will be sought but never 
more be found forever — the words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim. 


D^n yn k — The land of life. 

Targum translates □ 1, n y”iK as the 
Land of Israel. According to the Sages, 
quoted by Radak, it is so called because 
it is there that CPnnn rvnn, the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, will take place. 

This is in contrast to nvnnn yn ik, the 
nether depths [lit., the nether land]. 


21. ninbi — Desolation. 

t — 

Our translation follows Rashi who 
cites Targum's rendering of the word as 
a contraction rrnn Kb“q, as though you 
had not existed. Metzudos writes that 
the root hSd may be the same as Sr q 
with the letters inverted. Then, like 
nbrn, the word would mean confusion. 


XXVII 

The kinnah, lamentation, which Y echezkel is commanded to take up for Tyre in 
this chapter, places the admonitions of the previous chapter and indeed all the 
prophecies against the nations, in correct perspective. 

'See the difference between Israel's prophets and those of the nations ... All the 
[Jewish] prophets were mercifully inclined towards both Jew and non-Jew [as we 
see in] Yechezkel: Ben Adam, take up a lamentation for Tyre, but this cruel 
[Balaam] wanted to destroy a whole nation for no good reason' (Bamidbar Rabbah 
2 °: 1 ). 

The tragic futility of the might and beauty which had been Tyre and was now 
dragged into the dust was to move Yechezkel to a soul-shattering lament, no less 
than the downfall of Israel's princes (see 19:1, comm.) had done. His was no 
chauvinistic love for Israel to the exclusion of the rest of mankind. Israel s prophets 
are filled with love and mercy for every man, a truth reflected in their admonitions 
no less than in their dirges: 'The prophets of Israel are merciful people and ad- 
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monish the foreign nations to forsake their evil ways, for God stretches forth His 
hand to the evil as well as to the good' (Rashi; Psalms 2:10). 

Yechezkel passes before his prophetic eye the proud galley which so aptly sym¬ 
bolizes this great marine power. As it glides through the waters, manned by experts 
and loaded with a great variety of goods, it seems as solid and indestructible as the 
'rock' f“ny) which it represented. When the waters finally close over her, a terrible 
wailing arises from among the people for whom it had been the focus of hope and 
ambition. 

Yechezkel is to join that wailing — though surely from a different perspective. 
These bounties from God need not have, been wasted. The blessing which God 
bestows can be used in His service; indeed, God 'hid' some of Tyre's wealth for the 
future use of the righteous (see beginning of ch. 28). It is the misuse of these divine 
gifts that evokes Yechezkel's tears (based on R' Breuer). 


3. m nkinn by — At the entry of the 
sea. 

I.e., a harbor (Rashi). Many coastal 
towns do not have a harbor, but Tyre 
was blessed with one, which enabled 
ships to enter from the sea. 

D i nyn nban — Merchant for the na¬ 
tions. 

The custom was that merchants who 
came to Tyre were not allowed to do 
business with one another. The towns¬ 
people would buy from one and sell to 
the other (Rashi). 

Generally the term ball refers to a 
peddler who brings the wholesaler's 
wares to the various customers (see v. 
13). In that sense he is subordinate to 
the iriD, wholesale merchant; however, 
where Tyre is described in all her splen¬ 
dor, nb:3H cannot have that subordinate 
meaning. Rather, it describes Tyre as 


the pivot of world trade. The centrality 
of its location made it the natural con¬ 
duit for the flow of goods □’’in □’’K bx, 
to far-flung lands, 

For m’x. see comm. 26:15. 

’S 1 nb^D ’•Jht <- / am perfection in 
beauty. 

Until now all had said that Jerusalem 
was the perfection of beauty, joy of all 
the earth (Lamentations 2:15). Now 
you. Tyre, are priding yourself that you 
have usurped this position (Rashi). 

Midrash Tehillim (48) points out that 
whereas in the case of Jerusalem, the 
other nations had testified that she was 
’a 1 nb’bs, the perfection of beauty, it 
was Tyre who made the claim concern¬ 
ing herself. The Midrash quotes a 
proverb: 'Not as the mother says, but as 
the neighbors say!' 
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^he word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 

2 Now you, Ben Adam, take up a lament for 
Tyre ; 3 and say to Tyre, which dwells at the entry of 
the sea, merchant for the nations to far-flung lands: 
Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 

Tyre, you have said: 
l am perfection in beauty. 

4 In the heart of the seas were your boundaries 
Your builders perfected your beauty. 

5 Of cypress wood from Senir 
did they fashion you 
all the planks. 

They took cedar from the Lebanon 
to make a mast upon you. 

6 Of oaks from Bashan 
did they make you oars. 

Your rudder did they make 
of ivory-inlaid ebony 
from the isles of Kettites. 

7 Finely embroidered Egyptian linen 
was your sail, 

4. D’EP 3*73 — In the heart of the 
seas were your boundaries. 

Tyre was an island (Radak). See 
pref., ch. 26. 

iSSa Tpaa — Your builders perfected 
your beauty. 

This beg^Tis the description of the 
boat. 

5. r\b D’OTl? — Of cypress 

wood from Senir. 

According to Deuteronomy 3:9, 

Senir is another name for Mount 
Hermon. The fact that it is mentioned 
together with Hermon in Shir HaShirim 
(4:8) makes it likely that a part of 
Hermon was called Senir (R' D. Z. 

Hoffman). 


D^niib *73 n* — All the planks. 

The suffix D\ indicates a pair, rather 
than an ordinary plural. This form may 
be used with regard to a ship to indicate 
its two sides (Radak). 

6. CPaibK — Of oaks from Bashan. 

Bashan lies east of the Jordan ( Deut. 
3.T0-14) and was famous for its oaks 
(see Zecharyah 11:2). 

Dnu/l<"rD ]vriu/y — Yowr rudder 

did they make of ivory-inlaid ebony. 

Rashi writes that this refers to the 
rudder that is opposite the mast (]“ih of 
v. 5), by which the helmsman steers the 
boat. He reads D*nijc/K"n3 as one word 
[Dnif/Kna] and interprets it as in 
boxwood or ebony (Isaiah 41:19 
and 60:13). The rudder was made from 


27 
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ebony inlaid with ivory. [Presumably he 
rejects the translation ivory fashioned 
by Assyrians (see Radak) since the rud¬ 
der must be made out of wood.] 

7. D}b^|bn vnb — To be your ensign. 
The brightly embroidered sails served 

as a sign by which the ship could be 
recognized. This translation fpllows 
Targum who renders D3 as riN, meaning 
a sign. 

Isaiah 33:23 indicates that D3 is a part 
of the ship associated with the mast. 
Rashi renders: to spread on your mast. 
I.e., the sail of the first part of the verse 
is to be hoisted on to the mast. 

nunb* ■’’K — The isles of Elishah. 

[Elishah is listed in Genesis (10:4) as a 
son of ]l’, who is usually identified as 
Greece. Hence the meaning might be 
Greek islands.] Targum renders: from 
the country of Italia. 

"IPDE — Your awning. 

I.e., a canopy spanning the whole 
ship (Rashi). 

8. “in*) pT’Y ’aip’ — The dwellers of 
Sidon and Arvad. 

Sidon and Arvad are listed in Genesis 
10:15 and 18 as descendants of Canaan. 
They were both coastal towns whose 
people were presumably expert sailors. 
(See ArtScroll Bereishis 10.) 

-pSpn — Your sailors. 

-pbsn refers to one of the three dif¬ 


ferent functionaries on a boat (see v. 9.] 

The word is derived from bnn, rope, 
associated with the sails (Metzudos). 

9. rpn^m bnj ppt — The elders of 
Geval and its wise men. 

The people of Geval were skilled 
workmen, ideally suited to be the ship's 
carpenters. / Kings 5:32 reports that 
they were among the artisans employed 
in building Solomon's Temple (Rashi). 

□rpnbm — And their mariners. 

T “ 

nbn is another term for sailor. Rashi 

y - 

(Exodus 30:35) writes that the root nbn 
means to mix. The sailors who man the 
oars are called □ 1 nSn because they 
churn up the water. Ramban (there) dis¬ 
agrees. He identifies three categories of 
workers on the ship. D’Uip (u. 8) are the 
people who row. The D’nbn are the 
older, more experienced sailors who can 
taste the nbn, salt content of the waters 
to determine what effect it might have 
on shipping. The third category is that 
of the D -, b:rin, sailriggers (v. 8). 

-pnyn :nyb - To provide your 
merchandise. 

This follows Targum who renders: to 
bring merchandise into you. 

The root uny, which means to 
guarantee, is used to describe merchan¬ 
dise either because property is the 
guarantee of life (Rashi) or because 
merchants when doing business with 
one another guarantee their purchases 
(Radak). (See v. 13). 
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27 to be your ensign. 

8-11 Blue and purple from the isles of Elishah 

was your awning. 

8 The dwellers of Sidon and Arvad 
were your oarsmen. 

Your wise men, O Tyre, were within you — 
they were your sailors. 

9 The elders of Geval and its wise men 
were within you — 

caulkers of your cracks. 

All the ships of the sea and their mariners 

were within you 

to provide your merchandise. 

10 Persia , Lud, and Put were in your army — 
your warriors. 

They hung shield and helmet in you; 
they provided your beauty. 

11 The sons of Arvad and your army 
were on your walls roundabout. 


10“25 The metaphor of the ship is set 
aside. The following description centers 
on Tyre itself. The story of the ship is 
resumed once more in v. 26. 

According to Maharal, poetry often 
lacks strict sequence because it arises 
from the turmoil of a soul deeply moved 
(Nesivos Olam, Nesiv HaAvodah 12; 
see footnote 7:2). 

[The preceding descriptive verses 
conjured up the memory of Tyre's 
beauty and wealth, causing the prophet 
to break off in the middle of the 
metaphor to elaborate upon it.] 

10. “iStid rn uidi Tibi did — Persia, 
Lud, and Put were in your army. 

When Tyre had to wage war, there 
was no shortage of trained soldiers who 
would pour into the city to help 
(Radak). 

Since Put is a brother of Mitzraim, 


[Egypt] (Genesis 10:6), it is likely that 
Lud mentioned with him here is the son 
of Mitzraim (Genesis 10:13), not the 
Lud who was a son of Shem (Genesis 
10:22). The import of our verse is then 
that these soldiers poured in from the 
East (Persia) and from the West (Egypt) 
(R' Breuer). 

-|~nn uru n«n — They provided your 
beauty. 

The weapons and armor hanging in 
the city gave it a festive air (Radak). 

11. “i^m 111K “03 — The sons of Arvad 
and your army. 

For Arvad, see v. 8. The commen¬ 
tators interpolate together with the rest 
of your army — although the construc¬ 
tion is awkward. Eliezer of Beaugency 
writes that •qb , 'n is the name of a nation 
in Asia Minor. This, although in the 
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previous verse he renders the same 
word, army. 

rn 'pni'rianii Dnmi — And dwarfs 
were upon your towers. 

“ipa is an ancient measure somewhere 
in the range of a cubit (see Judges 3:16). 
Thus the word came to have the mean¬ 
ing of dwarf who might only be a cubit 
tall. Most commentators take it to have 
this meaning in our verse. Metzudos ex¬ 
plains that dwarfs were idealy suited to 
act as lookouts in the towers since they 
would not be noticed by the enemy. 
Others however write that Dnpa also 

T “ 

is the name of a nation (Mahari 
MiTrani) and Targum identifies them as 
the people of Cappadocia (a district in 
Asia Minor). Rashi suggest^that they 
were called onm from the word “mi, a | 
word indicating an ancient measure¬ 
ment, because they were deep sea-divers 
who descended into the waters to 
measure (mi) their depth. 

12. — Tarshish. 

itf’uOri is thought to be Tartessus 
which lies on the southwest coast of the 
Iberian peninsula near the mouth of the 
Guadala River. It was certainly a coastal 
city with sea-faring people. Targum 
simply renders: from the sea. 

“jrnno — Your merchant. 

mb is a merchant ( Genesis 23:16). 
The feminine form is used here to stress 
that although Tarshish was a great 
maritime power in her own right, com¬ 
pared to Tyre she was weak. The 
feminine form is used to denote weak¬ 


ness throughout this chapter (R f 
Breuer). 

T»il3Ty uni — They provided your 
wares. 

Tarshish was richly endowed with 
the natural resources mentioned in our 
verses. It exported these materials to 
Tyre, which, in turn, processed them 
and became wealthy selling them 
throughout the world (Metzudos). 

The use of the root 3Ty to describe 
merchandise is unique to Ezekiel (ac¬ 
cording to some commentators the ex¬ 
ception is Deuteronomy 32:36). 

The association of 3TV, fo forsake, 
with merchandise is variously explained 
by the commentators: 

— Ihn Janach (Sefer HaShorashim) 
writes that one forsakes his merchan¬ 
dise in the country to which it is ex¬ 
ported. 

— Eliezer of Beaugency writes that 
the idea derives from the practice of sel¬ 
ling merchandise cheaply (to forsake' 
some of its value) in order to attract 
customers. 

— M alb im says that it refers 
specifically to merchandise stored (for¬ 
saken) in barns or storehouse [Targum 
renders: storage houses.] 

— H a Ke sav Ve H aKaballah 
(Deuteronomy 32:36) writes that any 
article that is sold can be described as 
]l3Ty since the seller is forsaking it to the 
buyer. 

[This explanation has the advantage of not 
being limited to one particular aspect (e.g., 
exporting, pricing, or storing) of the 
merchandise. The use of 3ty in this sense is 
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27 And dwarfs were upon your towers, 

12-14 They hung their shields upon 

your walls roundabout. 

They perfected your beauty. 

12 Tarshish was your merchant 

because of the multitude of every richness. 
With silver, iron, tin, and lead 
they provided your wares. 

13 Y avan, Tuval, and M eshech — 
they are your peddlers. 

With human slaves and brazen vessels 
they guaranteed your merchandise. 

14 From Bais Togarmah came 
horses, riders, and mules — 
they provided your wares. 


analagous to the use of the verb npb, to take 
to describe the act of giving. (See for example 
Exodus 25:2.) The giver or seller permits the 
other to take the property, or, as Ibn Ezra 
(there) explains, he takes from himself to 
give to another. Either way it expresses the 
loss of the seller. This is the precise idea ex¬ 
pressed by paly. The more precious the ob¬ 
ject, the more difficult it is for the seller to 
part from it (see Berachos 5a, npb ’D). 
Thus merchandise is called ]l3Ty to stress its 
excellent quality. The seller considers himself 
forced to part with it ] 

13. noni Sain jr - Y avan, Tuval, arid 
Meshech. 

These are identified in Genesis (10:2) 
as descendants of Noach's son Japheth. 
(See ArtScroll there for closer iden¬ 
tification.) Tuval and Meshech are as¬ 
sumed to lie at the Black Sea. 

■yjbai — Your peddlers. 

Malbim contrasts the Sain, peddler, 
with the nnlD, merchant, of u. 12. The 
latter are wholesalers; the former, mid¬ 
dlemen who bring the merchandise to 
the customers. 

In Malbim's view, the term ]1a?y of v. 


12 refers to merchandise stored in barns 
or storehouse aayt? at the end of our 
verse refers to the surety which the 
Sain, peddler, must leave behind in 
order to guarantee that he will not steal 
the goods which he is supposed to sell 
(comm., v. 9). Verses 12 and 13 are 
related in the following manner. 

Tarshish was the great wholesaler 
which deposited precious metals in 
Tyre's warehouses. Yavan, Tuval, and 
Meshech, as middlemen, were then 
charged with the duty of selling these 
metals to Tyre's customers. To 
guarantee payment for their merchan¬ 
dise, these peddler states were required 
to deposit slaves and brass vessels with 
Tyre. 

□IK tt/DJa — With human slaves [lit. 

t r : 

people]. 

This refers to male and female slaves 
for sale (Rashi). 

14. nniiin rva— Bais Togarmah. 

According to Kesses HaSofer, this is 
Armenia. (See ArtScroll Bereishis 
10:13.) 
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15. I7“i m— The men of Dedan. 

This name is repeated in v. 20 among 
the Arab nations, but the people men¬ 
tioned in our verse must have been from 
a different nation. The name occurs in 
Genesis among the descendants of 
Yavan (10:4), Kush (10:7), and Keturah 
(5:3). 

“IT rniip — Your local merchants. 

This phrase parallels the one in v. 21 
where the more usual form nno is used. 
The word "P with the meaning place 
(Rashi) is quite common in Scripture. 
(See Dent. 23:13). 

D^nni — And peacocks. 

The translation follows Targum and 
Rashi. Radak identifies the term as 
referring to a certain type of wood. (The 
similarity in sound may indicate ebony.) 

7“DWN — Your tribute. 

The word is obscure. The meaning of 
tribute (see commentators) can be 
deduced from Psalms 7 2:10. 

16. “T 'Vyin — Wealth. 

The translation follows Targum , who 
renders y° ur wealth. In a similar 

context (Jeremiah 38:7) he renders: 
storage houses. [Perhaps the word in¬ 
dicates a business or pursuit as in 
Genesis 46:33, or manufactured goods 
as in Exodus 26:1]. 

“|Di3 — Nofech. 


Nofech is mentioned in Exodus 28:18 
as one of the precious stones on the 
clothes of the High Priest. Its exact 
meaning is unknown. Targum renders 
clothing. 

17. iron ‘•pn — Wheat from Minis. 

Most commentators assume Minis to 

be the name of a town, also mentioned 
in Judges 11:33. Perhaps it was par¬ 
ticularly rich in high quality wheat. 

Rashi quotes a Midrash which relates 
the word to pap, number. The wheat 
was of such high quality that it was 
traded by number of kernels rather than 
by volume. 

Targum renders Winn. Radak de¬ 
clares ignorance of the meaning of this 
word. According to Rashi it means a 
kind [of wheat] which is bought and 
stored in great quantities. 

— Balsam oil. 

Rashi quotes Joseph ben Gurion as 
the source of this rendering. 

Targum renders *oblp, which ac¬ 
cording to Radak is a kind of vegetable. 

Radak writes that A3D is a place name. 
The phrase means wheat from Minis 
and Panag. 

18. pwnn — Damascus. 

Damascus was the capital of Aram 
which was mentioned in v. 16. (See 
Isaiah 7:8). 
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27 15 The men of Dedan were your peddlers. 

15-19 M arty far-flung lands became your local merchants. 

Ivory tusks and peacocks 

they brought back as your tribute. 

16 Aram became your merchant 
because of your great wealth. 

With nofech, purple woof embroidery, 

fine linen, coral, and kadkod 

which they provided for your wares. 

17 Judah and the Land of Israel — 
they were your peddlers. 

With wheat from Minis, balsam oil, 

honey, oil, and balm 

they guaranteed your merchandise. 

18 Damascus became your merchant 
because of your great wealth, because of the 
multitude of every richness, 

with wine from Chelbon and white wool 

19 Vedan and Y avan 
provided your wares with yarn. 

Iron fashioned into bars, cassia, and calamus 


Jlabn 'p 1 — Wine from Chelbon. 

Radak and Metzudos write that 
Chelbon is the name of a place. 

Rashi based on Targum translates 
white wine which is cooked. [The word 
'[Inbrj is derived from ibn, milk.] Rashi 
also quotes Menachem who traces jiabn 
to nbn, meaning fat, often used to 
denote the best. Accordingly, ]V 

means the very best of wine. 

iny — White. 

— V 

See Judges 5:10. 

19. pyi 171 — Vedan and Yavan. 

The vav of Vedan, is not a con- 
juctive prefix meaning and, but part of 
the country's name. 

SntOD — Yarn. 

▼ 


The punctuation (Spun rather than 
bpxn) precludes the possibility of tak¬ 
ing n as the prefix from and bnx as a 
place name (see Genesis 10:27). 

Rashi takes the word to mean thread 
or yarn. He does not explain the reason¬ 
ing behind this. [Perhaps he relates it to 
the Aramaic root Stv (ayin instead of 
aleph) which means to spin.] 

Radak and Metzudos base their 
translation on Targum. In his view, the 
word is formed from Six, to go or move. 
Snxn means caravans or merchants 

T 

who travel from place to place in pur¬ 
suit of their business. 

nlu>y St-Q “ Iron fashioned into bars. 

The translation follows Rashi who 
explains: nWu/ip which were 
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made like metal bars. 

Radak and Metzudos render smooth 
or shining iron, as in Jeremiah 5:28, 
where it means to be sleek. 

nipi nip — Cassia and calamus. 

.Tip and njp are spices mentioned in 
Exodus 30:23-24. 

20. 173 — Dedan. 

See comm., v. 15. 

inban — Your peddler. 

The feminine possessive form (as op¬ 
posed to T , Sd 3 in previous verses) is ex¬ 
plained by R' Breuer as an expression of 
weakness. Dedan did indeed trade with 
Tyre, but only in a small way. It did not 
have much to offer. 

tt/sn ’313 — Luxurious clothes. 

ttfQn is freedom. They were luxurious 
clothes such as would be worn by a free 
man rather than a slave (Metzudos). 

21. 33p — Kedar. 

Kedar is a son of Ishmael ( Genesis 
25:13). Isaiah 60:7 shows that the land 
occupied by his descendants was 
famous for its flocks. 

on33 — With fat sheep. 

Rashi translates sheep. Metzudos 
adds 'fat' sheep . Targum translates ox¬ 
en. 

22. mpyni — Sheba and Raamah. 

and rnpyi are grandson and son, 
respectively, of Canaan's son Cush (see 


ArtScrolI Bereishis 10:17 for closer 
identification). 

Even proud Sheba, itself the center 
for many dealers (u. 23), was not above 
considering herself simply a peddler 
(S 33 ) of Tyre (R' Breuer). 

23. fiyi 3131 |3n — Charan, Caneh, 
and Eden. 

Charan is mentioned in the narrative 
of Genesis 11 and 28. [Caneh does not 
recur but could be identical with Calneh 
in Genesis 10:10.] Eden lies on the 
banks of the Euphrates and is men¬ 
tioned in Isaiah 37:12. 

K3^ ’b;n — The peddlers of Sheba. 

R ' Breuer notes that in relation to 
Sheba, all the nations are described in 
the masculine, indicating that they were 
powerful and important compared to 
Sheba. In doing business with bustling, 
internationally-respected Tyre, how¬ 
ever they are described with the 
feminine 711^33, indicating a lack of 
relative strength. Only after they 
became Tyre's trading partners did they 
regain their confidence and become 
D‘ , Sp3 (masculine, suggesting power) 
once more. 

3nb3 — Media. 

Targum identifies 30*73 (which does 
not recur in Scripture) as Media. 

Radak suggests that it is derived from 
3ob, which can be rendered ac¬ 
customed: Ashur was accustomed to 
trading with you. 
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were among your merchandise. 

20 Dedan was your peddler, 
with luxurious clothes for riding. 

21 Arabia and all Kedar's princes — 

They are your local merchants. 

With fat sheep, rams, and goats — 
with these they were your merchants. 

22 The peddlers of Sheba and Raamah — 
they are your peddlers. 

With the best of every spice, 
and every precious stone and gold, 
they provided your wares. 

23 Charan, Caneh, and Eden, 
the peddlers of Sheba, 

Asher, and Media, 

were your peddlers. 

24 They are your peddlers in perfect objects 
in wraps of blue wool and embroidery; 

in treasures kept in chests, fastened with bands 
and cedar-boxed, for your wares. 


27 

20-24 


24. — In perfect objects. 

□’bbsE, from bbs, to be complete or 
perfect, are objects of perfection. The 
word itself gives no indication of the 
type of object. The verse proceeds to ex¬ 
plain (Rashi). 

nnpm nbsn ’’Elba? — In wraps of blue 
wool and embroidery. 

The wholly beautiful objects, 

are wraps (nimby — Rashi) of 
embroidered blue wool. According to 
Metzudos, G’niba are bundles rather 
than wraps. 

D’Dhn '•naipi — In treasures kept in 
chests. 

Targum, followed by Rashi and Met¬ 
zudos, translates Dina as a chest. Since 
na means to hide or store away, the 
phrase must be rendered: Treasures or 


objects sufficiently valuable to be stored 
in chests. Based on the Arabic, Radak 
translate D’*n1‘i3 as precious clothes, but 
agrees that n^a indicates storage, hence: 
robes kept in chests. 

— Fastened with bands. 
The chests were fastened with linen 
bands for ornamentation (Rashi). 

□tiki — Cedar-boxed. 

targum, followed by Rashi, derives 
the word from riN, cedar. The chests 
containing the embroidered wraps were 
placed in larger cedar boxes for ad¬ 
ditional protection. 

Metzudos writes that o^nK has the 
same meaning as mnn (the letters 
y"nnN are interchangeable) which 
derives from nn, to bead a string. Ac¬ 
cordingly, oni-iK are necklaces. 
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25. uw-in rmjK — The ships 
of Tarshish were your caravans. 

This translation follows Radak and 
Metzudos who relate "pninu/ to 
caravan. Rashi relates it to niunn, from 
nur meaning a straight, well trodden 
road. The translation would be: The 
ships of Tarshish beat a path to your 
door. 

26. The theme of the ship {v. 9) is 
resumed. (See comm., vs. 10-25). The 
proud galley is suddenly smashed by an 
east wind in the midst of the ocean. 

A less heavily laden boat might have 
survived, but the ship of Tyre was 
heavy with wealth, a condition that 
guaranteed its sinking (Rashi). 

The metaphor was closely related to 
the reality. After Nebuchadnezzar final¬ 


ly captured Tyre, the sea rose and 
swamped the whole island (Radak). 

28. itf/yi 1 ' — The surrounding 

areas will tremble. 

The area surrounding a city is called 
ttfnin (Numbers 35:2) because it is as 
though the area had been expelled (ttfna) 
from within the city's walls (Metzudos). 

29"31 In 26:16 ff. the princes of the 
sea would leave their thrones to lament 
Tyre's tragedy. Here it is the sailors who 
sing the dirge. They leave their ships to 
stand on the land, for, as Rashi points 
out, once Tyre has disappeared their 
ships are of no more use to them. They 
have nowhere to go. 

Their desperation expresses itself in 
all the outward forms of mourning. 
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27 Y our riches, your wares, and your merchandise; 
your mariners and your sailors; 

the caulkers of your cracks 

and your guarantors, 

and all the men of war 

who were within you 

and with your entire company 

which was in your midst — 

these will fall in the heart of the seas 

on the day of your downfall 

28 To the sound of your sailors' cries 
the surrounding areas will tremble; 

29 and from their boats will descend 
everyone who grasps an oar, 

the mariners and all the seafarers — 
and stand upon the ground. 

30 They shall cause their voice 
to be heard because of you 
and cry out bitterly, 

put dust upon their heads 
and roll themselves in ashes. 

31 They shall tear out all their hair 
for you 

and gird themselves in sack-cloth 
and cry about you in bitterness of soul 
with bitter lamentation. 


25 The ships of Tarshish were your caravan 
for your merchandise; 

so you were filled and made very heavy 
in the heart of the seas. 

26 Into many waters 

your oarsmen brought you. 

The east wind has broken you 
in the heart of the seas. 
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32. DiTJb — /n ffieir wailing. 

The root is nm, meaning to wail 
(Rashi). 

crn ^ina mpTD — Like she who is cut off 
in the midst of the sea. 

The translation follows Radak and 
Metzudos. Who is like Tyre in her 
greatness, and who is like her in the 
hour of her destruction! 

Rashi writes that HHI is the name of 

▼ \ 

an Edomite city (Isaiah 21:1). [Perhaps 
it was a particularly well known 
metropolis.] Who can be compared to 
Tyre, the Dumah of the sea! 

Targum derives the word from the 
root to compare. Who in the midst 
of the sea can be compared to her. 

R' Breuer derives the word from am, 
to be silent: the one who was doomed to 
silence in the midst of the sea. 

35. lyur nyu; airq^m - And their 
kings shook with trembling. 

Ibn Janach (Sefer HaShorashim) ex¬ 
plains that iyty with a siVi has the same 
meaning as "iyp with a samech, which is 
,a storm ; hence the meaning of shaking 
and trembling. 

Others trace it to the root mean¬ 


ing hair. The hair of the kings bristled 
with horror. 

D’JD lEjn — Their faces looked 
thunderstruck. 

Ibn Janach (Sefer HaShorashim) ex¬ 
plains that the root of 1QJH is the same 
as Din, thunder. It describes a person 
who is severely upset. 

36. traya anno — The 

merchants of the nations hissed against 
you. 

R' Breuer detects one of the great 
ironies of history in this verse. The in¬ 
itial shock of Tyre's destruction did in¬ 
deed evoke wailing and dirges from her 
former trading partners (^"P nrib and 
“^rnnb). However, once the initial shock 
had passed, they very quickly become 
independent — D’ay^ anno, merchants 
of the nations — quite happy to be ride 
of their domineering partner and even 
hissing at her in derision. Their 
fickleness was a true reflection of Tyre's 
own attitude to Jerusalem's destruction. 
She, too, had rejoiced all too quickly at 
the downfall of her former friend (see 
26:2). 

ninSs — Desolation. 

See 26:21. 


XXVIII 


Although history records Ithabeal II as ruler of Tyre during the years of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar's siege, the Sages (Bereishis Rabbah 85:4) identify this king as the same 
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33 When your wares went forth 
from the seas 

you satiated many nations. 

With your abundant wealth and merchandise, 
you enriched the kings of the earth. 

34 Now that you are broken by the seas 
in the depth of the water, 

your merchandise and all your company 
collapsed in your midst. 

35 All inhabitants of far-flung islands 
were desolate concerning you 

and their kings shook with trembling. 

Their faces looked thunderstruck. 

36 The merchants of the nations 
hissed against you. 

You became a desolation 
and shall be no more. 


32 In their wailing, they shall take up 
a lament for you, 
and lament over you , 

'Who is like Tyre! Cut off like 
her in the midst of the sea!' 


Hiram of Tyre who had befriended David and Solomon (I Kings 5:15). According¬ 
ly, he lived close to 500 years. Another opinion in the Midrash identifies him with 
Chirah, the friend of Judah (Genesis 38:1). According to this view, he lived approx¬ 
imately 1200 years. [l] 

Yechezkel is to take up a lamentation for this great king, and just for this king 
there was much for Yechezkel to lament. 

There had been so much to hope for. Through his close friendship with King 
David (I Kings 5:15), which carried over to Solomon (v. 21), it might have been ex- 

1. Not infrequently, the Sages teach that people who lived many years apart were really one 
and the same man. See, for example. Sanhedrin 101b, where the Talmud identifies Nevat who 
lived at the time of David and Solomon with Michah who lived when Israel was in Egypt. Y ad 
Ramah (there) in fact queries how it is possible for a wicked person to have lived so long. 
Margalios HaYam (there) quotes Ein Eliyahu that in many instances when the Sages make 
such a claim they do not mean it literally, but rather wish to point out similar character traits 
or activities which are shared by the various people. (See also Tzvi Hirsch Chayos, Mavo 
HaTalmud ch. 21). 

Applying this theory here, the Sages may be teaching us that all the kings of Tyre from 
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pected that Israel's destiny as witness to the nations (Isaiah 55:4) would become 
fulfilled. Surely the echo of Hiram's cry (II Chronicles 2:11): Blessed be God, Lord 
of Israel, Who created heaven and earth ... , would continue to reverberate 
fhroMghowf the gentile world, awakening the people to be receptive to the Torah 
and the word of God which, with the erection of the Temple, were about to emanate 
from Zion and Jerusalem. 

Hiram stinted with nothing. His enormous wealth and wisdom were placed at the 
service of the Temple. Men and goods poured south in unbelievable quantities with 
the sole purpose of helping Solomon build the House of God. 

Hiram did not go unrewarded. He was granted longevity far beyond his expecta¬ 
tions. As his ships plowed every known sea route, wealth poured into his coffers, 
resulting not only in his own enrichment but also in propelling Tyre to the very 
peak of political eminence. He attained a unique combination of health, wealth, and 
power. 

Initially his worldly success was equaled by his moral growth. Surprisingly, 
Derech Eretz Zutah 1 counts him among the nine people who entered ]"iy 13* 
paradise, during their lifetime. 

This very greatness carried a danger within itself. There is a tendency for 
spiritually inclined people to use every gift of power and wealth as an additional 
stimulant towards modesty and self-abnegation. However, one whose tendency is 
towards the crassly materialistic will use every new gift as a source of pride and 
self-aggrandizement. This, in Maharal's view, is the meaning of the Sages in Chul- 
lin 89a where they teach: 'God said to Israel: I love you because even when l grant 
you greatness you make yourselves small ... but the idol worshipers are not like 
that ...' Of the later category Hiram is quoted as a prime example. 

The enormity of his accomplishments crazed him and deluded him into self¬ 
deification. Where before he had been inspired by recognition of the God of Israel, 
Who had created heaven and earth; his glance now turned only towards himself 
and, in preposterous myopia, he saw only his own wealth and power. 

This man, who in his lifetime, had tasted Eden's pinnacle of holiness (Derech 
Eretz Zuta 1), died, degraded and tortured at Nebuchadnezzar's hands (Yalkut 
Yechezkel 367). 

This personpU and universal tragedy inspires Yechezkel's dirge in this chapter. 

2. IX I'n — Prince of Tyre. hence is a leader to whom all turn for 

stems from “IJ3, to be in front of, their needs (Ibn Janach and Radak) or 

earliest antiquity shared the characteristics which were to prove both the source of their 
greatness and that of their downfall. 

Those Sages who felt that Chirah the Adulmaite was identical with Hiram of Tyre may 
have based their thinking on the seemingly insignificant role which Chirah plays in the nar¬ 
rative in Genesis. Superficially it would seem that the whole drama of Judah and Tamar could 
have been told without mentioning, and certainly without identifying by name, the Adulamite 
with whom Judah struck up his friendship. His mention would be significant only if it 
enabled us to refate him to other personalities or events otherwise known to us. But if Chirah 
is indeed Hiram it is eminently logical that he should appear at this particular point in Jewish 
history. 

The story of Judah and Tamar seems to interrupt the narrative of Joseph's descent into 
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28 T he word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 2 Ben 

2 Adam! say to the prince of Tyre: Thus says my 

Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Because your heart was 
proud and you said, 7 am a god. / sat in the seat of 
Cod in the midst of the seas.' But you are a man and 


for an example (R' Breuer). The word is 
often used in Scripture to describe a 
prince. 

R ' Breuer writes that in our context 
the use of this word is particularly apt. 
Hiram was indeed an example which his 
people, together with all the nations, 
would have done well to follow (see 
pref.). This verse castigates him for al¬ 
lowing himself to lose that high moral 
standing. 

rm JV? — Because you heart was 
proud. 

Hiram was proud because he sent 
cedars for the building of the Temple. 
So God said, T shall destroy My house 
so that Hiram shall no longer pride 
himself' (Yalkut Shimoni, Ezekiel, 367). 

The Midrash goes on to quote Hiram: 
Am I a mortal? Surely I will live forever 
... Many kings have died and I have 
outlived them: twenty-one kings from 
David's descendants and twenty-one 
kings of Israel, five prophets and ten 
high priests. I have buried them all and I 
am alive!' (See further below). 

D’O’ nb:? dtiS* nuno Sk — / 
am a god. I sat in the seat of God in the 
midst of the seas. 

Radak and Metzudos explain seat of 
God metaphorically. I am as invincible 


as though I were a god. My island 
fortress is impregnable. I am in danger 
from no one. 

[The word bi< is used frequently in 
Vechezkel to describe human rather than 
godly strength. See, for example, 17:13; 
31:11; 32:21. The term D’nbK also, is used 
throughout Scripture to describe human be¬ 
ings who wield power. Some examples are 
Genesis 6:2 (see Targum); Exodus 4:16; 
21:6. 

Thus the first part of our verse can be un¬ 
derstood without an implication of self¬ 
deification. 

However, the second half of the verse: 
bs kS) din nnio, but you are a man and no 
god, seems to imply that Sn is used in the 
meaning of a god.] 

However, the Midrash (Yalkut 
Shimoni, here) understands the words 
literally; Hiram declares that his palace 
is worthy of description as a seat of 
God. In vivid and graphic detail, the 
Midrash describes the fantastic struc¬ 
ture which Hiram built out of all kinds 
of precious metals. It had seven levels to 
parallel the seven firmaments (see 
Chagigah 12b), and the contents of each 
level were formed into an exact replica 
of the cosmos as it was understood by 
him. Our verse refers to that structure 
when it says: lb? D i rtbts 


Egypt, completely breaking the continuity. The Sages (Bereishis Rabbah 85:2) address 
themselves to this problem. They explain the juxtaposition of these two episodes in the fol¬ 
lowing way: Joseph's descent into Egypt was the first Jewish step into exile. Before God al¬ 
lowed this to happen, He ensured that the seed for the ultimate redeemer from Exile was sown. 
The Messiah will be descended from Peretz, the child born of Judah's union with Tamar. 

Thus Chirah/Hiram stands, as it were, at the cradle of Israel's redeemer. 

We shall see how Hiram, the king, was to be the prototype of the non-Jew who places his all 
at the service of God in harmonious cooperation with His chosen people. We shall learn how 
this was his greatness, but, through a fatal flaw in character, it was also to be the cause of his 
doom. 

However, that still lay far in the future. In Judah's day, Chirah/Hiram was his friend and 
support at that most pivotal point in Jewish history. 
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D*»)3^ I sat in the seat of God in the 
midst of the seas. ll] 

When it was built, Hiram went and 
sat upon the highest of the seven levels 
and said *»JK bK, I am a god . 

bK nVi dik nrus’i — But you are a man, 
and no god. 


See footnote. 

3. bruin nnK uirl nan — Behold! Are 
you wiser than Daniel? 

The question is rhetorical. It is meant 
sarcastically (Rashi). 

Nebuchadnezzar had wanted to 


1. No attempt is made here to fathom the exact meaning of this Midrash. The building and its 
implications belong, together with so much else which the Sages teach about Hiram, to the 
secrets of the Torah into which we have no permission to delve. 

[It is, however, of profound significance that the Midrash ends by saying that after Hiram's 
downfall, God caused the earth to open and to swallow the structure, in order to store it for the 
righteous people in the World to Come, KlDb T*nyb D’ppyb Dm. The implication is clear. 
Somehow, this structure stands for the ultimate dominion which can be exercised by man over 
the physical world. Hiram mistakenly arrogated this to himself, but such dominion is not for 
mortal man in his present state. The time will come when it will be possible, but that will be a 
time when the tendency to evil will have been removed, and the pride which caused Hiram's 
downfall will no longer be a danger.] 

A friend of David and Solomon was no fool. How could this great king have deluded 
himself into self-deification? 

It is probable that "OK bK should be understood as I am an angel (i.e., a superhuman, non¬ 
physical being) rather than a god. This seems indicated not only because it is patently 
ridiculous for Hiram to have considered himself God in the sense of creator of heaven and 
earth, but also from a parallel passage. The end of our verse reads: bK Kbi DIk nnKl, which 
recalls Psalms 82:6-7: prnnn dik? pK D^ba ]Vby rDi orm D'nbK trip* 'Jk, / had thought 
you to be Elohim ... but you shall die like man. In this verse it is God Who is speaking, and He 
had surely never seen man as a God. The meaning of that passage as rendered by Targum 
('Kptcbrp?) and explained by the commentators is that man, if he had chosen, could have been 
immortal like the angels. 

In Midrashic literature, the idea of immortality is often bracketed with the absence of a need 
to defecate. The Talmud (Bava Basrah 75 a) teaches in connection with Hiram (based on v. 13, 
see below): God said to Hiram, king of Tyre, 'I had you in mind when I created orifices in man 
[that is, it was to curb your crazed pride that I made man dependent upon his digestive 
system].' Others say: He said, 'I had you in mind when I decreed death over Adam.' 

Bamidbar Rabbah 7:4 explicates Psalms 82:6-7 in connection with the manna (see further 
below): When God brought down the manna, many miracles occurred. Our Rabbis said it 
should not have been necessary to defecate as humans need to do, for God said: How can I call 
them D*»nbi< if they have such needs? Rather just as angels have no such needs, so they shall 
not have them. 

Again, we find Midrash Tanchuma, (Va'eira 14) explaining Exodus 7:15 where Moses was 
told to meet Pharaoh as he goes out to the water: Why did he go out to the water? That wicked 
Pharaoh pretended to be a god, not needing to defecate. He went out to the water in the early 
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28 no god, though you considered your heart like the 

3-6 heart of Cod. 3 Behold! are you wiser than Daniel? 

Does no hidden thing perplex you? * Through your 
wisdom and discernment you have accumulated 
property for yourself and gathered gold and silver in 
your storage houses. s Through your wisdom and 
your commerce you have increased your wealth; and 
your heart became proud through your wealth. 

6 Therefore, thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOH1M: 
Because you have set your heart like the heart of 


proclaim Daniel a god and to bow down 
to him (Daniel 2:46), but Daniel refused 
to be deified (Rashi). 

mnp - Does no hidden 
thing perplex you? 

This is a play on Nebuchadnezzar's 
description of Daniel (Daniel 4:6): no 
secret is hidden from you (Rashi). 


nny is to shroud, or place in the dark. 

4. b’n — Property [lit. might]. 

Targum, quoted by Rashi, equates 
this with property. 

C]PP1 3HT u/yrn - And gathered gold and 
silver. 

Targum, quoted by Rashi, renders: 
And have gathered. 


morning before anyone else awoke so that people should not be able to detect him and suspect 
his mortality. 

Concerning this same Pharaoh, Y alkut Shimoni (Exodus 181) tells that when he saw Moses 
and Aharon ... in appearance like the ministering angels, tall like the cedars of Lebanon, 
their eyes flashing like the sun ... and the shine on their face like the sun ... at that moment 
Pharaoh felt the need to defecate ... 

Yomah 75b teaches that the manna which sustained Israel during their desert wanderings 
was absorbed in their limbs and not digested in the normal way. 

Now it is precisely at this crassly physical function that the nature of man as a being with 
the potential for the spiritual becomes significant. The Sages ordained a blessing to be recited 
when this function is performed which ends with the words that God is nlu/yb tcbDp, 
wondrous in His actions. According to Rama, (Orach Chayim 6:1), the wonder referred to is 
the miracle of the fusion of the essentially physical with the spiritual. The body is wholly 
physical but nonetheless, has a wholly spiritual soul within it. 

It is just this coexistence between body and soul which defines man vis-a-vis an angel. It 
describes his limitations, but also prescribes his greatness. Death is a function of the body — 
not of the soul (see Ramban, Genesis 2:17), and as long as a body functions in its own right, it 
will be subject to bodily needs. At the same time, the soul which God planted so miraculously 
within the body calls man to the unique challenge of sanctifying this physical existence. 

An angel is a being of the soul. It does not know the limitations of the body and does not 
have the duty of sanctifying it. A man who becomes an 'angel' would be one in whom the 
body does not coexist with the soul but is completely subordinate to it. It relates to the soul as 
a garment to a body, and has no existence of its own. In such a state man would be immortal 
(see Ramban, Genesis 2:17, Leviticus 18:4) and his food would sustain only the soul (see Vilna 
Gaon to the wording of the blessing mentioned above). The needs of the body would be non¬ 
existent. 

Hiram and Pharaoh deluded themselves into thinking that they had attained such a level of 
being. In Hiram's case, his great age and moral stature made him think that perhaps indeed he 
had shed the limitations of the body. God had him in mind when He ordained death and the 
body's physical needs (see above). They would keep him constantly aware of the true nature 
of his being. 

When he allowed himself to forget, he forged his own ruin. 
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7. □’’la , »2fn^ — The strong of the 
nations. 

This is a term favored by Yechezkel 
when talking about Nebuchadnezzar 
and Babylon. See 30:11; 31:12; 32:12. 

□nl3“in 'ipnrp — And they shall draw 
their swords. 

When used in the Hiphil, causative, 
the root pn, empty, means to empty out 
and is usually used in connection with 
the object which is being emptied. For 
example, in Genesis 42:35 we find they 
emptied their sacks. The causative word 
there refers to the sacks which were 
made empty, rather than the merchan¬ 
dise which was taken from them. Thus, 
in our verse, the use of sword as the ob¬ 
ject of the verb is unexpected, for the 
scabbard was made empty, not the 
sword. However, Rashi to Exodus 15:9 
(based on Mechilta there) explains that 
it is also correct to use the causative 
form with reference to an object taken 
from its container. 

The Sages {Yalkut Shimoni, Exodus 
15:9, quoted in Rashi here) note that, in 
line with the more commonly used 
form, if the object is the sword then the 
verb should have been laiv, they will set 
[their sword], instead of ipnn, literally 
emptied. They conclude that the expres¬ 
sion is a euphemism for sexual molesta¬ 


tion. The Babylonian soldiers would 
abuse Tyre's army sexually. Midrash 
Torah to Va'eira states: Four deemed 
themselves god-like and were molested 
like women: Pharaoh, Hiram, Yoash, 
and Nebuchadnezzar. (For a discussion 
of Yoash or Yehoash, see footnote to 
21:28.) 

^rinpn ’p 1 — The beauty of your 
wisdom. 

I.e., the beautiful products of your 
wisdom (Malbim). Even those symbols 
of your significant achievements will 
not help to save you from the onslaught 
of the enemy (Metzudos). 

■^nyp 1 — Your brightness. 
yD 1 means to shine. 

8. D 1 !?’ abp — In the heart of the seas. 
Metzudos explains: In spite of the 

fact that you feel safe in the heart of the 
seas. 

9. Your self-delusions will not help 
you to escape from your enemies. 

10. D’Viy ‘•nin — The death of the 
wicked [lit. uncircumscribed]. 

Targum renders: py’tpn, the wicked 
ones. The word □ ,, b“iy is used in the 
sense of 2b ’bny (44:7, 9; Jeremiah 
9:25), the obtuse of heart (Radak). 
Wicked people die at the hands of 
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28 God, 7 therefore behold! I shall bring strangers upon 

7-12 you, the strong of the nations, and they shall draw 

their swords against the beauty of your wisdom, and 
they shall desecrate your brightness. 8 They shall 
bring you down to the grave, and you shall die the 
death of those that are slain, in the heart of the seas. 

9 Will you then say before your murderer, 7 am a 
god?' But you are a man and no god in the hand of 
your desecrators. 10 You will die the death of the 
wicked by the hand of strangers, for I have spoken — 
the words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

11 The word of HASHEM came to me, saying. 12 Ben 
Adam, take up a lamentation over the king of Tyre. 
Say to him: Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 
You are one who engraves images, full of wisdom, 


strangers (□'HT "P3), not on their beds 
(Metzudos). 

Eliezer of Beaugency takes □’’bnj? as a 
term denoting derision. Your death will 
not be a dignified one. You will die 
naked and ashamed. 

12. lly — King of Tyre. 

[The change from lY TU3 (v. 2), 
prince of Tyre, to “llY ^bn, king of 
Tyre, is noted by Abarbanel and 
Malbim. They suggest that, in deference 
to Hiram's memory, no new king was 
appointed after his death, but the affairs 
of state were in the hands of a governor 
(T’lJ). [In connection with this view, we 
may note the interpretation cited in the 
preface to this chapter that it was only 
symbolically that the Sages spoke of 
Hiram as living for so many centuries.) 
Abarbanel writes that after Tyre's 
defeat at Nebuchadnezzar's hands, a 
king was appointed, and from that time 
until Tyre's conquest by Alexander, 
kings once more ruled the land. In his 
view, the first dirge deals with the 
Babylonian war and therefore addresses 
itself to the “PI}, governor, but the sub¬ 
ject of the second dirge is the war with 
Macedonia and is addressed to a "qbtt, 
Icing. Malbim suggests that although 


the administration of the country was in 
the hands of a governor, the memory of 
Hiram was kept alive by an engraving 
(or perhaps even a living actor) 
depicting that great king ensconced in 
17V U paradise, to which, in the tradition 
of the Sages, he had been admitted dur¬ 
ing his lifetime (see pref.). Thus Tyre 
had both a "P13, governor, and a ^bn, 
king. The latter dirge is addressed to 
that 'king'. 

[It should be noted that most com¬ 
mentators do not make this distinction 
and assume both dirges to have been 
directed at Hiram). 

mann nmn nnx — You are one who 
▼ - * - 

engraves images. 

The phrase is obscure. 

Rashi writes: You possess the 
wisdom to seal and give form to all 
likenesses and images. 

[Rashi takes nnln in the sense of a die 
from which coins are cast. It is used in this 
sense in Sanhedrin 37a: 

A man strikes several coins from one die. 
All are identical with one another. But God 
'struck' all men from Adam's die and not one 
of them is identical with another. 

Thus nrnn is the die which gives shape 
and form to an image. Rashi further gives the 
French equivalent to nuDJl as peinture which 
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is a picture or painting. In this he follows 
Targum who renders Kn*iy. 

We have gone to some length to explain 
Rashi because his rendering of the phrase is 
the same as that of the Sages in its essentials 
though not in detail.] 

Koheles Rabbah 8:2 states thatjvapji onin 
refers to pu/ion OIK, Adam. Mahari 
MiTrani on our verse explains this reference 
on the basis of Sanhedrin 37a quoted above. 
Adam was the die from which mankind was 
cast. According to this interpretation, the 
phrase should be rendered as a question 
(Mahari MiTrani): Do you think yourself as 
great as Adam, mankind's die? He was full of 
wisdom and perfect in beauty and still did 
not proclaim himself a god. [This same struc¬ 
ture must be assumed through u. 14. The 
verses describe Adam and mock Hiram for 
his pretensions.) 

[See Mahari Karo for a rendering similar 
to Rashi's.] 

Radak renders nnin in the sense of 
bringing something to completion (as in 
Berachos 1:4). All proportion or sym¬ 
metry is at the peak of perfection in 
you. 

[The word n’3pn is not easy to define. 
Considering that the word is unique to 
Vechezkel and occurs only twice in the book, 
it seems likely that it has the same meaning in 
both places. In 43:10 the word certainly 
describes the symmetry of the Temple's 
proportions. R' Breuer adduces the same 
meaning and reads the phrase as a reference 
to the help which Hiram gave Solomon in 
building the Temple. 

This context fits in with Radak's transla¬ 
tion of Dnln, bring to perfection or comple¬ 
tion. Hiram had brought Solomon's initiative 
to perfection by helping to build God's 
dwelling place on earth. 

The precise harmony between Israel and 
the nations, which God had desired (see 
pref.; Sforno, Exodus 19:6 where Israel is 
described as a kingdom of priests, that is, a 


nation charged with bringing the whole of 
mankind closer to the service of God) came 
about through Hiram's deep perception of 
Solomon's purpose. Solomon had indeed 
brought the Divine Presence down to dwell 
among man, but that Presence would have 
lacked perfection without the finishing touch 
of Hiram's cooperation. Only through that 
did God's house become: a house of prayer 
to all the nations (Isaiah 56:7).] 

13. n”n n^ribK 1 * 13/3 — You were in 
Eden, garden of God. 

Targum renders this metaphorically. 
Tyre was a paradise for its king. As the 
earth willingly yielded its bounties, 
there was no physical indulgence which 
was beyond his means. 

Bava Basra 75 a reads the verse as a 
description of Adam in the Garden of 
Eden. The precious stones which are 
enumerated formed canopies over his 
head. [See Maharal, Chidushei Aggadah 
there for an elaboration of the idea of 
the rmin, canopy, as a reward for the 
righteous.] In context this would re¬ 
quire reading the passage as a question, 
as Mahari MiTrani did the previous 
verse: Can you compare yourself to 
Adam? Were you in Eden protected by 
the canopies? 

Derech Eretz Zutah 1, which lists 
Hiram among those who entered 
Paradise during their lives (see above), 
would read the passage simply as 
describing Hiram in Eden. 

Unapo — Your covering. 

According to the Midrashic sources 
quoted above, this term refers to the 
canopies' in the Garden of Eden. 

Targum renders: your clothes. The 
precious stones were in settings of gold 
(that is the meaning of 3n|i, gold, 
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28 perfect in beauty. 13 You were in Eden, garden of 
13-14 God, your covering was of every precious stone: 

Odem, Pitedah, and Yahalom; Tarshish, Shoham, 
and Yoshfeh; Sapir, Nofech, and Borakas, and gold. 
The manufacture of your drums and wind instru¬ 
ments were within you . From the day of your crea¬ 
tion they were established. 14 You are a great protec¬ 
tive cheruv. Such I granted you because you were 


among the precious stones) and affixed 
to the king's garments. 

Radak renders: your wall (as in Isaiah 
5:5). The king's Garden of Eden' was 
protected by walls made from precious 
stones. 

■^3 npKbn — The manufac¬ 

ture of your drums and wind instru¬ 
ments were within you. 

Only the very rich have the means of 
producing complicated musical instru¬ 
ments and the leisure to enjoy the music 
(Mahari Karo). 

The prophet tells of the sweet music 
which could be heard in Tyre, in con¬ 
sonance with the metaphor of the bird 
which he uses in the next verse. The 
sound of music like the sweet singing of 
a bird, was prevalent in Tyre (Eliezer of 
Beaugency). 

In their translation (with which most 
commentators concur), T]hn3n DV3, 
from the day of your creation, would 
mean that your skill in making instru¬ 
ments, or your musical ability, was bred 
into you at the moment of your birth. 

The Sages (Bava Basra 75a) interpret 
the phrase as referring to man's 
digestive system. V our drums, 

describes stomach and intestines which 
are roughly shaped like a drum, and 
7|’3j?3 are the body's orifices used in 
eliminating wastes. God tells Hiram that 
from the moment of creation, He 
decided to put a digestive system into 
man with Hiram in mind. It was meant 
to counteract his pride. (See footnote to 
v. 2 .) 

14. ^3lori 3ns n# — You are a 

great protective cheruv. 


[The translation of this extremely obscure 
phrase is in accordance with most commen¬ 
tators, although it differs from the cantilla- 
tion, which indicates a pause after 3113 hk, 
you are a cheruv, and then reads niftoD 
-plon, together. See further below.] 

The feminine form J1K for the masculine 
occurs twice more in Scripture, at Numbers 
11:15 and Deuteronomy 5:24. See below.] 

Most commentators take 3113 as a 
cherub. Hiram had reached heights 
which took him beyond the merely 
human, derives from the Hebrew 

root nttfn, to anoint, but is used in a bor¬ 
rowed sense to mean exalted. Just as Ex¬ 
odus 25:20 describes D’3n3 as □ 1 33D, 
protecting the lid of the Ark, so the ex¬ 
alted cheruv, Hiram, is seen as ^31DH, 
the protector, of his land or his people. 

Rashi, however, translates 31“I3 as a 
bird. See also Eliezer of Beaugency, 
comm., v. 13. [Although Scripture 
depicts cheruvim as having wings, they 
are never described as birds. The only 
verses where a similar meaning might be 
intended are // Samuel 22:11 and 
Psalms 18:11, where God is depicted as 
riding and flying upon a cheruv. These 
verses are quoted here by Mahari 
MiTrani. However, considering that the 
Sages interpret the word 3133 as Kpn?, 
childlike (Chagigah 13b), referring to 
the human face of the cheruvim on the 
Ark, it is difficult to see why Rashi 
translates 3113 as bird.) 

For ntffnn Rashi goes to the Aramaic 
root nu/n which means to be spread 
wide. According to Rashi, the entire 
phrase means: Your are like a bird with 
wide protecting wings. 

The cantillation, which separates 
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nif/nn from an?, precludes its being an 
adjective and therefore contradicts both 
the above interpretations. 

Hirsch (Gesammelte Schriften vol. 3 
p. 400) translates in accordance with the 
cantillation: You are a cheruv! You 
were anointed (therefore appointed) to 
be a protector. 

[Hirsch (ibid.; Exodus 25:20) shows in 
detail that cheruvim in Scripture are depicted 
as having a dual function. They are guar¬ 
dians and protectors as in Genesis 3:24 and 
bearers of God's Glory as in the Merkavah 
visions in Yechezkel.] 

n^rt Dyft* unp ina rpnnii — [Such] I 
granted you [because] you were upon 
the holy mountain of God. 

From his vantage point on God's holy 
mountain (n^n □Tibi* Wip "in?) when 
he helped Solomon to build the Temple 
(Rashi; Radak), he had become a 
repository for, and guardian of, all that 
is best and most desirable in the 
development of a non-Jewish nation 
(Hirsch, Exodus 25:20). All the 
goodness and beauty with which God 
had endowed His world seemed safe and 
protected under the guardianship of this 
enlightened man. 

According to Hirsch's interpretation 
the verse is singing Hiram's praises. In 
that context R ' Breuer writes that the 
use of the feminine rm in place of Jinx 
indicates the completeness of Hiram's 
self-abnegation. He knew himself to be 
completely dependent upon God. 

All this I gave to you because you had 
once been on God's holy mountain, 
when you supplied the cedars for 
Solomon's Temple (Metzudos). 

Most commentators are in essential 
agreement with this interpretation. 


although the syntax (n^n ... ^pnrm) / 
granted you ... you were is extremely 
awkward. 

R' Breuer reads the passage as two 
separate phrases. tt/“?p “in? spnrm, / 
have placed you upon a holy mountain, 
and n^rt you were a god, mean¬ 

ing that you were so exalted as to be 
angelic. This latter statement is in the 
sense of Psalms 82:6: D’»nSt? pt< 

DiiK, / had thought you to be as a god 
(see footnote, v. 2). 

rpbnnn u/k T]in? — In the midst of 
fiery stones have you walked. 

A number of explanations are offered 
for this extremely obscure phrase. 

Targum translates: You had thought 
to rule over a holy nation. Thus, 
tt/N is rendered as holy nation. 

There is no explanation for the actual 
meaning of the term, nor why such 
stones are an apt metaphor for a holy 
nation. 

Rashi translates: You acquired a 
name for yourself among Israel's kings 
who are like the ministering angels. 
Once more there is no indication of 
what piN really are, nor why they 
describe Israel's kings. Furthermore, v. 
16, which talks of Tyre's king being 
wiped out from among the tt/K ’PK, 
fiery stones, needs explanation. Israel's 
kings no longer existed if, with the rest 
of the prophecies against Tyre in the 
preceding chapters, this dirge was sung 
after the Destruction. Rashi to v. 16 of¬ 
fers: You will not receive reward 
together with the righteous people. 

Radak offers three explanations. 
tt/K could be a description of Israel, 
a holy people; it could mean some kind 
of heavenly fire and brimstone; or it 
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28 upon the holy mountain of God. In the midst of fiery 
15-17 stones have you walked. 15 You are perfect in your 
ways, from the day you were created, until wrongdo¬ 
ing was found in you. 16 Because of your abundant 
commerce, your midst was full of violence and you 
sinned ; so l desecrated you from the mountain of 
God and destroyed you, O protective cheruv, from 
among the fiery stones. 17 Y our heart became proud 
because of your beauty; you have corrupted your 


could describe diamonds and precious 
stones which flash like fire. 

[In the absence of corroborating evidence, 
since the expression tfK 'USN is unique to this 
passage, we look for associations within the 
passage which shed light upon the actual 
meaning of the words. None of the ideas con¬ 
tained in the dirge such as, "in 

nuzpri Drnn .D'nS* }iy suggest an associa¬ 
tion with tt/K (Of course, according to 

Radak's interpretation of precious stones, 
the association is in u. 13). 

Perhaps the exact meaning can be deter¬ 
mined by taking the words at their most 
literal. A fire-stone would be a flintstone, 
which can be used to make fire when struck 
with iron. 

Flint is a precise metaphor for something 
which contains immense powers of destruc¬ 
tion, but hides those powers within itself and 
will harm none except those who abuse it. 

Perhaps the concept of flint as a metaphor 
for a holy people (Targum) and the righteous 
kings of Israel (Rashi) can be found in 
Talmudic literature. The talmid chacham 
[Torah scholar ] is described as one whose 
total being is fire ( Chagigah 27a), but this is a 
fire which spreads beneficial warmth and 
will not scorch anyone who relates to him in 
an appropriate manner. However, one who 
oversteps the bounds of propriety will be 
severely burned (Mishnah, Avos 2:10). 
Verse 18 seems to support this interpretation. 
Hiram's punishment is that God will bring 
forth fire from within you, and it will con¬ 
sume you. In his contact with the righteous 
ones of Israel, Hiram had avoided being 
scorched by their fire. In the days of his 
greatness, that fire had burned within him. 
That very fire would be brought forth from 
him, as fire is extracted from flint, and bring 
about his destruction.] 

15. lK~nn QVn — From the day you 


were created. 

This must be taken as poetic hyper¬ 
bole (Metzudas David), unless we take 
it to mean from the day you became a 
responsible person (Radak). 

-\i nnbiy ny — Until wrongdoing 
was found in you. 

When you said I am a god (u. 2) 
(Rashi), or when you were inordinately 
proud against God's people and rejoiced 
in their destruction (Radak), wrongdo¬ 
ing was found in you. 

16. — Was full 

Since the word ibn is from rtbn, to be 
full, it should be written ikSo (Radak). 
However, it is not infrequent that a 
silent aleph is dropped completely. An 
example for this root is Job 32:18. 

The people of Tyre subjected those 
who dealt with tfiem to violence and 
theft. Their economic situation was so 
strong that their business associates 
could not afford to protest. 

This evildoing is seen as a sin of the 
king (Knnrn, you sinned), because he 
had the power to forbid such behavior. 

T|*t3Ki — And (l) destroyed you. 

This word, too, is a case of a silent 
root letter being omitted. Since the root 
is 13K, the complete word should be 
TjisKKi (Rashi). This omission of an 
aleph occurs sometimes in the Piel— the 
intensified form. See II Samuel 22:40 et. 
al. 

For the meaning of the whole phrase, 
see comm., v. 14. 

17. nntf — You have corrupted 
your wisdom. 
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The translation is in accordance with 
Metzudos' interpretation. Pride erodes 
wisdom. If wisdom is to be maintained 
it must be accompanied by a sense of 
modesty. 

In Radak's view the phrase more 
nearly attempts to demonstrate that 
Hiram s was no true wisdom. A truly 
wise man will not pride himself on 
worldly accomplishments. 111 

by — Because of your brightness. 

You corrupted your wisdom because 
you were proud of your brightness 
(Rashi). See v. 7. 

Metzudos renders by as together 
with: You corrupted your wisdom 
together with the brightness [of your 
understanding]. 

nihpb — So that they may gaze. 

nihp, to look upon , is formed from 
HhO, to see , as mK|, conceit is formed 
from HhU, to be proud. 

10. Tp^ipn nbbn — You have 
desecrated your sanctuary. 

You have desecrated your holiness 
(Rashi). 

[Hiram could have been a sanctuary. 


a repository for all that is holy and 
good, just as Israel is, in itself, a sanc¬ 
tuary for God (See Leviticus 20:3, 
Rashi). That sanctuary could have risen 
up upon the holy mountain (v. 14) 
which was Tyre, a veritable Eden (v. 13) 
lying in tranquility and repose under 
the protective wings of its cherublike 
king (u. 14). 

That, ultimately, is the tragedy which 
Yechezkel's dirge bemoans. Hiram as 
Elohim (v. 14), a being of the spirit (see 
footnote to v. 2) which absorbs all 
earthly existence into the fiery 
core (tOK fiery stones) of holiness 
which defines his essence (see v. 14), 
could have nurtured Tyre's wealth into 
a mighty edifice testifying to the 
boundless goodness which God showers 
upon man. 

However, that same edifice could 
never protect Hiram the D1K, man 
(contrasted to DVibK as in Psalms 82:6, 
see above), who had rejected the 
promise of his earlier years. With the 
holy mountain desecrated, Eden disap¬ 
peared from earth. No cherub wings 
hovered over the great metropolis; and 


1. That wisdom and pride cannot coexist, is an often repeated theme in Scripture. 

For one example among many see Proverbs 11:2: mppn cym nni. Wisdom is to be found 
with the modest, retiring person. Vilna Gaon remarks: True wisdom lies with modest people 
who will not project themselves by voicing their own opinions but instead, will listen to their 
teachers. For when a person speaks it gives him nothing, but wisdom comes through listening. 
The proverb says: The advantage of speech is never to oneself; the advantage of silence is to 
no other. For this reason man has two eyes and two ears but only one mouth. 

See further in Vilna Gaon, Proverbs 12:15. 
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28 wisdom because of your beauty; you have corrupted 
18-22 your wisdom because of your brightness. To the 
ground, have I thrown you, before kings have I set 
you, that they may gaze upon you . 18 Because of the 
multitude of your sins, because of the iniquity of 
your commerce, you have desecrated your sanctuary. 
Therefore I will withdraw fire from within you — it 
will consume you, and l shall make you into ashes 
upon the earth, in the eyes of all that see you. 19 All 
who knew you among the nations were appalled at 
you; you were a terror, and you shall be nevermore. 

20 The word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 21 Ben 
Adam, set your face against Sidon and prophesy 
against it, 22 and you shall say: Thus says my Lord 


unprotected, it crumbled before 
Babylon's onslaught (Based on R' 
Breuer). 

From v. 17 onwards, Tyre's fate is 
given in the past tense, as though it had 
already happened. Radak points out 
that prophets often talk of future oc¬ 
curences in the past tense to indicate the 
certainty of the prophet that they would 
indeed come about. (See footnote, 7:2).] 

:pinn tt/K ICON! — Therefore l will 
withdraw fire from within you. 

The fire is a metaphor for either 
Hiram's sin (Radak) or his pride (Met- 
zudas David). It will be brought out 
from within him and make him into 
“1DK, ashes, upon the ground. 

For a discussion see comm., v. 14. 

The Midrash (Vayikra Rabbah 18:2) 
tells of a tradition that Hiram was Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar's father. Thus the fire 
(Nebuchadnezzar) which is to consume 
him (Hiram, since Babylon destroyed 
Tyre) came from within himself. 

20"23 These verses contain a 
prophecy against Sidon. Except for a 
passing reference in Zechariah 9:2 
where the meaning is far from clear, 
Sidon is nowhere among the nations 
against whom prophecies were given. 


Indeed, even in this passage no par¬ 
ticular sin is ascribed to Sidon. In con¬ 
trast to the four nations mentioned in 
ch. 25 and to Tyre, all of whom are 
blamed for their vindictive gloating at 
Israel's downfall, no such accusation is 
made against Sidon. 

Sidon had intimate commercial ties 
with Tyre ( Isaiah 23:2) and 27:8 in¬ 
dicates that Sidonian sailors manned 
Tyre's navy. Possibly there was an ex¬ 
change of ideas and attitudes together 
with the traffic between the two peo¬ 
ples. 

An explanation of Sidon's crime is 
contained in a fragment of the commen¬ 
tary of R' Menachem ben Chelbo which 
has been preserved. (Pisroney Rabbi 
Menachem bar Chelbo, ed. Poznanski, 
Warsaw 1904). 

He raises the question: Why does the 
prophecy against Tyre which was said 
in the eleventh year (26:1) precede that 
against Egypt which was in the tenth 
year (29:1; see below)? 

He explains that the prophecies 
against Tyre belong together with those 
against the nations mentioned in ch. 25 
since, according to Jeremiah 27:3 and 
Eichah Rabbah 2:18 (see also comm., 
17:5), Zidkiyahu had been given 
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dominion over the five nations: Edom, 
Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon. Since 
Edom, Moab, and Amon are mentioned 
in ch. 25, it is logical to place the 
prophecies against Tyre and Sidon next 
to them. 

In the course of his discussion, R' 
Menachem reports that all those five 
nations together betrayed Zidkiyahu to 
Nebuchadnezzar (“NT* li^u/bn 
imply by -lynaiaib). Sidon was part of 
this betrayal. [Some Midrashic source 
for this assertion of R' Menachem , 
although not known, must be assumed.] 

22. ipirq '•1173511 — And l shall be 
glorified within you. 

See Exodus 14:4: And / shall be 
glorified through Pharaoh. Rashi com¬ 
ments: When God takes vengeance 
against the wicked, His name becomes 
exalted and glorified. 

’rupipii ... nrni - And they shall know 
... and shall be sanctified. 

See 38:22-23, and above. 

23. n^irq bbn bbjpj) — And the corpses 
will fall within her. 


The translation follows Radak and 
Metzudos who derive this unusual form 
from bai, to fall Metzudos explains the 
doubled lamed as a strengthening of the 
implication perhaps, fall in heaps. 

Rashi derives the word from bba, to 
anticipate or judge (although this root is 
nowhere else found in the niphal, pas¬ 
sive) and renders: They will expect 
themselves to become corpses within it. 

Eliezer of Beaugency derives the word 
from the same root. They will have 
judgments rendered against them and 
therefore fall as corpses. 

R' Breuer writes that the word is a 
combination of the two roots bai and 
bba (for an analogy, see DJVinntpn in 
8:16). They will fall as corpses and only 
then recognize themselves as having 
been judged and condemned to death. 

24. T»N»n ]lbp — A malignant briar. 

Rashi interprets this verse as refer¬ 
ring back to all the nations which have 
been condemned in the last four 
chapters. Once all Israel's neighbors are 
punished, none will remain to be a pain¬ 
ful thorn in Israel's side. 
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28 HASHEM/ELOHIM: Behold! I am against you, Sidon, 
23-26 shall be glorified within you; and they shall 

know that I am HASHEM when I execute judgments 
upon her and shall be sanctified through her; 23 and I 
shall send against her pestilence and blood in her 
streets, and the corpses will fall within her through 
the sword which comes upon her from all around, 
and they shall know that I am HASHEM. 24 Then 
there shall no more be for the Family of Israel a 
malignant briar and painful thorn, among all their 
surroundings, who disdain them; and they shall 
know that I am my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM . 

25 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: when / 
gather in the family of Israel from the people among 
whom they were scattered, and shall be hallowed by 
them in the eyes of the nations, and they shall dwell 
on their land which l gave to My servant Jacob, 
26 then they shall dwell upon it securely and build 
houses and plant vineyards and dwell securely — 


"PKnn is from INK), to be painful or 
irritated, as in Leviticus 13:51. 

R' Breuer detects a progression 
between "Piopn and yip. Ac¬ 
cording to Toras Kohanim (Leviticus 
13:51), T’tcnn implies a malignancy 
which 'curses' (in linn ubi nT>Kn in |n) 
and wastes away whatever it touches. 
(See Hirsch there.) The gentile 
neighbors of Israel had been just that to 
Israel. By blandishing the delights of 
their idol worship, they slowly eroded 
Israel's loyalty to God. A cancerous 
growth of national assimilation began to 
eat away at Israel. 

In contrast to the early years of 
Solomon' s reign, when relations with 
the neighbors had been peaceful and 
constructive because of the awe which 
an Israel true to its destiny inspired in 
them, a period now began in which the 
nations proved to be yip/ a pain¬ 

ful splinter, a constant irritant. Israel 
had become just another people, and as 


such became subject to all the political 
and military ambitions and maneuvers 
of its neighbors. 

With their passing, all this would 
cease. 

DnjNtpn — Who disdain. 

See 16:57. 

25~26.The passage ends with a glimpse 
into the distant future. Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar's seemingly invincible might had 
now been clearly demonstrated. All the 
countries with which Israel came into 
contact would be crushed by him. What 
would become of Israel? Would this 
sadly splintered and exiled people be 
lost in the turmoil of a world history 
dominated by military giants such as 
Babylon, with whom they could no 
longer hope to compete? 

To the terrifying doubts raised by 
these questions, these verses give the 
answer. The time will come when the 
purpose of all this historical movement 
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will become clear. Fired in the crucible 
of exile, Israel will once more become 
receptive to Gods holiness, which 
will find a welcome place within them 
(03 ’rittfipai). Having rediscovered their 
essential being, they will once more, as 
true descendants of their forefather 


Jacob (npjnb nnv*? ”>nna i^k), be settled 
in their land. They will live there 
securely (nu^b), no longer fearing that 
the land would vomit them forth 
(Leviticus 18:25) as it did in the past. In 
the end they will know that HASHEM is 
their God (based on R' Breuer). 


<4$ Prefatory Remarks to Chapters 29-32 

The next four chapters are devoted to prophecies against Egypt They contain a 
number of different prophecies, and altogether six different dates are assigned. 
With one exception, the dating is relative to Yehoyachin's exile (as in most of the 
dating throughout the book, e.g., 1:2) and is in chronological order. The exception 
is the second prophecy which is dated by the years of Nebuchadnezzar's reign and 
does not follow the chronological order. 

[Nebuchadnezzar ascended his throne in the fourth year of Yehoyakim (Jeremiah 
25:1). This places the destruction in the 19th year of his reign (Jeremiah 52:12; see 
Appendix II).] (1) 


XXIX 


1. nntoyn — In the tenth year. 
This prophecy came to Yechezkel in 

the tenth year of Zidkiyahu's reign and 
Yehoyachin's exile. See pref. 

■niyjD — In the tenth month. 

The month is Teves. 

2. Sotah 9a tells of three cups of 
punishment which Egypt was destined 
to drink in the course of its history: one 
in the time of Moses, one in the days of 
Pharaoh Necho, and one in Messianic 


times. This seems to identify the 
Pharaoh who fell to Nebuchadnezzar as 
Pharaoh Necho. 

Pharaoh Necho is mentioned in 
Jeremiah 46:2. Nebuchadnezzar waged 
a campaign against him during 
Yehoyakim's reign. However, Jeremiah 
44:30 seems to identify the Pharaoh 
who ultimately fell to Babylon as 
Pharaoh Chofra (inan). But, according 
to some commentators there, ynan may 
not be a proper noun at all. (See Targum 


1. See Megillah lib for an explanation of why Jeremiah 52:29 dates the Destruction in 
Nebuchadnezzar's eighteenth rather than nineteenth year. 

There seems, however, to have been a tradition among historians that the correct dating is 
the eighteenth year. See, for example Josephus Neged Apyon 1:21. 

According to Rosh HaShanah 3a, the years of Jewish kings are counted uniformly from 
Nissan, and those of gentile kings, from Tishrei. If we postulate that Nebuchadnezzar 
ascended the throne between Nissan and Tishrei of Yehoyakim's fourth year, then Scripture 
would begin counting his second year in Tishrei of that year. Av, eighteen years later, would 
be his nineteenth year. 
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when I execute judgments upon all who disdain them 
roundabout them — then they shall know that I am 
HASHEM, their God. 

In the tenth year in the tenth month on the twelfth 
of the month, the word of HASHEM came to me, 
saying: 2 Ben Adam, set your face against Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, and prophesy against him and against 
all Egypt. 

there, who translates inpn as JO’DJi, reference would indeed be to Pharaoh 
broken or lame) in which case the Necho, who was a cripple. 

If Josephus counted Nebuchadnezzar's years from the date of his ascension, that might well 
explain the discrepancy. 


The six dates are as follows: 


(all years are counted from Yehoyachin's exile except where indicated) 


Year 

Day/month 

Relation to 
the Destruction 

29:1 

10th 

12 th of Tevet 

7 months before 

29:17 

27th 

(of Nebuchadnezzar) 

1st of Nissan 
(or Tishrei, s.fn.) 

8 years after 

30:20 

11th 

7th of Nissan 

5 months before 

31:1 

11th 

1st of Sivan 

3 months before 

32:1 

12th 

1st of Adar 

19 months after 

32:17 

12 th 

15th of the month 
(probably also Adar) 

19 months after 


The following highlights of Egyptian history in the period of the Destruction are recounted 
in Scriptures 

(a) Zidkiyahu seeks an alliance with Egypt against Babylon's forces (see 17:7) 

(b) Egypt unsuccessful attempts to help Israel in response to Zidkiyahu's initiative 
(Jeremiah 37:5-7) 

(c) Yochanan ben Kareach persuades the Jews who remained in Jerusalem after the 
Destruction to flee to Egypt in defiance of Jeremiah's prophecy ( Jeremiah ch. 43). 

(d) Egypt falls to Nebuchadnezzar. 

Seder Olam dates these events as follows: 

(a) Seventh year. [The date mentioned immediately prior to this event is the fifth month of 
the seventh year. However, there are divergent readings in the Seder Olam. Reading 
nytf nrnni, lit., in that hour, would place this event in the fifth month. However, if the 
correct reading is ruitf nnuo, in that year , we know the year but not the month.] 

(b) Ninth year 

(c) Eleventh year. [This is not explicitly recorded; but Seder Olam dates Gedaliah's assas¬ 
sination fifty-two days after the Destruction, and immediately afterwards states that the 
remainder of the Jews went down to Egypt.] 

(d) Twenty-seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar. (See Rashi, Jeremiah 46:13.) 

In attempting to correlate the prophecies with the events, one discovers that with the excep¬ 
tion of the second prophecy, said in the same year that Babylon subdued Egypt, there is 
nothing which would explain the timing. The earliest prophecy seems too long removed from 
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3~5. When Jacob blessed Pharaoh in 
Genesis 47:10, he prayed that: 'the 
waters of the Nile would rise up to meet 
Pharaoh' (Rashi based on Tanchuma 
Nasso 26). The history and well-being 
of Egypt has always been bound up 
with the life-dispensing waters of the 
overflowing Nile. Because the river was 
the source of their prosperity, the Egyp¬ 
tians worshiped it as a god (Tanchuma 
Va'eirah 13). 

Thus water in general and the sea in 
particular (see Bereishis Kabbah, Noah 
8), are a natural metaphor used often in 
Scripture for the Egyptians. 

This is the background for these 
three verses. 

3. into ipna yinii binin D’ann — The 
great sea-monster that crouches within 
its rivers. 

When Moses was sent to bring God s 
word to Pharaoh, he was given signs by 
which to authenticate his Divine mis¬ 
sion. Exodus 4:2-4 tells how God told 
him to throw his stick upon the ground 
where it turned into a snake. As Moses 


ran away in fear, God told him to take 
hold of the snake's tail. When he did so, 
the snake turned once more into a stick. 

Shemos Kabbah (3;17; 9:2) explains 
the significance of this sign. Egypt's 
Pharaohs were sea-monsters (Hirsch 
translates: crocodiles) who, protected 
by the deep waters within which they 
dwelt, controlled their surroundings 
completely. Moses was to show first the 
Israelites and then Pharaoh himself that 
this awesome might was only an illu¬ 
sion. The mighty crocodile became a 
dry, impotent stick upon God's com¬ 
mand. Far from controlling anything at 
all, it was completely controlled by 
God's decree. Verse 4 describes this im¬ 
potence. 

This crocodile is described as dwell¬ 
ing in many rivers (VHtO is in the plural) 
rather than just in the Nile River. An in¬ 
genious system of canals spread the 
Nile's bounty over huge areas which the 
mother river by itself could never have 
reached. 

It was the construction of these 
canals which goaded the Pharaohs into 


the events of the ninth year to have been influenced by them, and the fourth and fifth 
prophecy take place a year and a half after the flight to Egypt, preceding Egypts' fall by 
several years. 

Why, then, was Yechezkel preoccupied with Egypt in those terrible months immediately 
preceding the Destruction? One would surely have supposed that at that time Yechezkel's 
thoughts would be riveted on Jerusalem, with no room for the seemingly peripheral fate of 

Egypt- 

The role which Egypt plays in Israel's history is discussed in footnote 23:0 and comm. 
23:19-21. There remains yet another dimension in.this relationship. 

The nvsbtt y3“iK, Four Kingdoms, which struggle on the stage of world history to ex¬ 
tinguish the light of Godliness that Israel is to project upon earth, are discussed in comm. 
21:24-27. At the moment that Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the Temple and drove Israel into 
exile, mankind became shrouded in the cosmic darkness which will not be relieved until the 
coming of the Messiah. 
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29 3 Speak and say: Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ 

3-5 ELOHIM: Behold! I am against you, Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, the great sea-monster that crouches within its 
rivers, who said, 'Mine is the river, and / have made 
myself .' 4 Now, l will attach hooks to your cheeks 
and I shall cause the fish of your rivers to cleave to 
your scales, and I shall draw you out from within 
your rivers, and all the fish of your rivers shall stick 
to your scales; 5 and I shall cast you into the 


the grandiose claim that ’OJV'ury ’IK, / 
have enriched myself (see below). They 
did indeed have a hand in the produc¬ 
tion of Egypts' fabulous wealth (R' 
Breuer). 

nk? ’b — Mine is the river. 

I do not need Divine help, for my 
river can dispense all my needs (Rashi). 

In contrast to the land of Israel which 
drinks water from the rain of heaven 
(Deut. 11:11) and which consequently 
depends constantly upon God's direct 
Providence. Egypt had an inexhaustible 
supply of water which was always at its 
diposal. In Egypt it was hard to feel the 
need for God's constant good-will. (See 
Ramban, Deut. 11:11.) 

’njT’U/y ’lio — And I have made myself. 

With my ability and wisdom, I built 
up my greatness and authority. The ex¬ 
pression is a metaphor; Pharaoh had not 
really made' (that is, created) himself, 
but had enriched himself (Rashi). 

The Sages (Shemos Rabbah 8:3), 
however, interpret the phrase literally. 
They quote our verse to prove that 


Pharaoh, like Hiram and Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, thought himself divine: / have 
'created ' myself. See comm., footnote 
28:2 for an exhaustive analysis of this 
concept. 

4. DTin ’>nnn — Now I will 

attach hooks to your cheeks. 

This picture of complete impotence 
contrasts with the illusion of in¬ 
vulnerability described in the previous 
verse (R' Breuer). This metaphor is par¬ 
ticularly apt because Pharaoh had been 
compared to a sea monster which can be 
caught by a hook (Radak), but it is not 
limited to this situation. Yechezkel uses 
the same picture of hooks in cheeks in 
connection with Gog (38:4), although 
Gog was not compared to a sea creature. 

Tpnu/pu/p:? ^nk’nr* — And I 

shall cause the fish of your rivers to 
cleave to your scales. 

I will inspire all your warriors to go 
out to war with you, that they may fall 
(Rashi). [This interpretation implies 
that the previous phrase I will draw you 
out... means that Pharaoh will be lured 


Abraham was apprised of Israel's subjugation to these four nations at the pa nnn 
onnan. Covenant between the Parts, at the same time that Israel's bondage in Egypt was an¬ 
nounced to him. 

This was no coincidence. Rather, it indicates that Egypt was the precursor of these four na¬ 
tions. Egypt strove mightily to prevent the birth of God's People. In this it was the forerunner 
of those later nations whose ambition would be to eliminate God's People from among 
mankind. (For elaboration, and for functions of Egypt and Amalek in Israel's development, 
see Pachad Yitzchak, Pessach 21:1 ff., 53:7]. 

Perhaps this is the explanation of the dating of these prophecies. As twilight came and 
darkness began to descend, Yechezkel's mind returned to the roots of this development. 
Perhaps just these prophecies imbued this section of the Book with its element of comfort. 
(See footnote to pref., ch. 24, and pref., chs. 25-32.) If Egypt meets its just fate, the four na¬ 
tions will surely be no different. In time, they, too, will disappear from the stage of history. 
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from the safety of his homeland into a 
battle that will result in his destruction.) 

Myriads of fish had felt themselves 
safe in the protection of the sea 
monster. Now they will be sucked up 
together with him to share his fate (R' 
Brener). 

5. intern ‘md by ... mamn — Into the 
wilderness ... upon the face of the field. 

The dry, arid desert spells certain 
death for the creatures of the sea 
(Rashi). The field is the location of the 
battle, indicating that the dry' field of 
battle will result in the death of the giant 
sea monster' (Radak). 

These interpretations explain the in¬ 
dividual ideas portrayed by these words 
but leave the use of them in our 
metaphor unexplained. R' Breuer sug¬ 
gests: Even a fertile field will turn into 
an arid desert for you. 

yapn r<b) n Kb — Not to be brought 
in nor gathered together. 

Radak (Sefer HaShorashim, to 1KQ 
and yap) contrasts the root qfcjK with 
yap. The former describes the act of 
bringing something in to its former 
status or eminence (see Genesis 25:8; 
49:33), while the latter is used for 
gathering things that are scattered. 
Thus, cypKn Kb expresses the idea that 
nothing will occur to restore Egypt to its 
former glory, while yapn Kb means that 


its scattered people would not be 
gathered together (at least for the pres¬ 
ent. See v. 13.) 

Targum does not differentiate 
between t]OK and yap. He translates 
both (as also the roots D 3 a, bnp, and mp) 
as U/aa (see Targum to v. 13). To avoid 
redundancy in our verse, he translates 
yapn Kb] to mean you will not be 
buried. 

6. nap nayif/n — A reed-like support. 

Israel relied upon Egypt many times 
in the days of Sennacherib and in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar, but they were 
of no help, just like a reed which is soft 
and does not support one who leans 
upon it (Rashi). (See footnote 17:7; 
comm. 23:8). 

Radak writes that the phrase assumes 
an implied adjective, as though it were 
written [ywi] nap rqyu/n, a support of 
[crushed (or splintered)) reed, as in II 
Kings 18:21 and Isaiah 36:6. [See next 
verse.) This implies that Egypt was 
worse than a mere absence of srpport. 
By promising help, they had lulled 
Israel into a sense of security and en¬ 
couraged them to rebel against Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. Then when Egypt abjectly 
retreated to its land (see Jeremiah 37:5- 
7), Israel remained unprotected to face 
the brunt of Nebuchadnezzar's fury. 
Thus Egypt was a splintered reed which 
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29 wilderness, you and all the fish of your rivers. Upon 

6-9 the face of the field you shall fall, not to be brought 

in, nor gathered together. To the wild beasts of the 
land and to the birds of the heavens have I given you 
as food. 6 Then all the dwellers of Egypt shall know 
that I am HASHEM because they were a reed-like 
support for the family of Israel 7 When they grasp 
you with the hand, you are broken and pierce their 
every shoulder, and where they lean upon you, you 
will be broken and will cause their loins to stand up. 

0 Therefore, thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 
Behold! I shall bring the sword against you and cut 
off from you man and beast; 9 and Egypt shall be 


not only gives no support but even 
pierces the shoulder of the person who 
attempts to lean on it. 

7. ...cp3 Tp Dt;Dn3 — When they grasp 
you with the hand... 

God continues to address Egypt with 
the metaphor of the frail reed to which 
Egypt is likened. When a falling victim 
— Israel — clutches a reed it breaks, with 
the result that he falls into its splintered 
remains, which pierce his shoulder. Not 
only does he fail to receive support, he 
is even injured (Rashi). 

□■■inn ba onb mnym — And will cause 
their loins to stand up. 

By not providing support to those 
who rely on you, you cause them to 
support themselves upon their own 
loins (Rashi). Targum also renders: You 
will no longer be a support for them. 

Radak suggests that the word is an 
inverted form of nnynm from nyn, to 
totter: You will cause their loins to tot¬ 
ter. (See Psalms 69:24.) 

8 " 12 . These verses describe the 
desolation which is to overtake the once 
fertile land of Egypt. 

The passage is divided into two sec¬ 
tions. Verses 8-9 deal with the im¬ 
mediate conquest. God will bring the 
sword against Egypt to cut off... man 


and beast (v. 8), and as a result of this 
the land shall be desolate (v. 9). The 
desolation is not a direct act of God. 
Rather it results from the slaughter to 
be perpetrated by Nebuchadnezzar's 
forces. 

Verse 10 introduces a new destruc¬ 
tion, this one directly caused by God 
(mannb nnyn yi t< nt< * , nn:p. This 
must be read together with us. 11-12 
and predicts the fact that not only 
would Egypt be laid waste by Babylon, 
but it would remain desolate for forty 
years. This duration of Egypt's desola¬ 
tion is ascribed to direct intervention by 
God. 

This interpretation could form the 
basis for the view of the Sages (quoted 
in Rashi; based on Bereishis Rabbah 
89:11) that the forty years of Egypt's 
desolation were 'owed' from Joseph's 
time. In that view Joseph predicted 
forty-two years of famine. [Pharaoh 
had two dreams. One concerning the 
cows and the other concerning the 
sheaves, each of which predicted a 
seven-year famine. We encounter these 
dreams three times: when Pharaoh 
dreamed; when he told them to Joseph 
and when Joseph repeated them for the 
purpose of his interpretation. The thrice 
repeated fourteen years yield forty-two 
years.] However, only two years of 
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famine actually occurred, because when 
Jacob descended to Egypt after the sec¬ 
ond year, the famine ceased. To repay 
the remaining forty years, God in¬ 
tervened to assure Egypt's desolation 
for the full forty years. 

9. nmni — Desolate and waste. 

The roots ontf and mn recur 
throughout these verses. Malbim sug¬ 
gests two differences between them: 
DOltf refers to the land in general, while 
mn is used more in connection with the 
cities (based on v. 12; 30:7); and DKittJ 
describes a greater degree of desolation 
than mn (based on v. 10; 36:4). 

[Targum seems to see the two roots as very 
close in meaning. Although he makes use of 
both 3“in and Dttu; in his translation, he 
nevertheless introduces the root my to 
translate both terms where he finds it neces¬ 
sary to avoid the appearance of redundancy. 


Thus in v. 10 he renders 3“lh as ny, and in v. 
12 he uses the same translation for nnnuM 

10. ^pbk — Behold! I am against 
you. 

I shall send My anger against you 
(Targum). 

T^ik 1 bfa — And against your rivers. 

Targum interprets: against your 
king. [In v. 4, Targum renders ^pn’bl/ni 
linn as I will terminate your 
kingship. J 

Your rivers is mentioned as the Egyp¬ 
tian deity (R' Breuer). Rashi (Exodus 
7:17) states: The Egyptians served the 
Nile. Therefore he smote their deity and 
only then smote them . 

[The rivers might be mentioned es¬ 
pecially since they were the source of 
Egypt s wealth. See above vs. 3-5.] 
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29 desolate and waste and they shall know that I am 
10-15 HASHEM, for he said, 'The river is mine and l have 
created.' 10 Therefore, behold! I am against you and 
your rivers and I shall make the land of Egypt into a 
destruction, wasted and desolate, from Migdol to 
Seveneh, even to the border of Kush. 11 The feet of 
man shall not pass through it, and the feet of beasts 
shall not pass through it, and it shall not be inhabited 
for forty years, 12 and I shall make the land of Egypt 
desolate among desolate lands, and its cities shall be 
desolate among waste cities for forty years ; and I 
shall scatter Egypt among the nations and disperse 
them through the countries. 

13 For thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: At the 
end of forty years I will gather Egypt from the na¬ 
tions where they were scattered ; 14 and I will return 
the captivity of Egypt and bring them back to the 
land of Pasros, upon the land of their dwelling, and 
they shall be a lowly kingdom. 15 Among the 

11. HW D'yilK 2UJV Kb) — ft shall not 
be inhabited for forty years. 

See introductory remarks to these 
verses above. See also comm. v. 21. 

12. While the land lies in desolation, its 
people will be scattered amongst the na¬ 
tions of the world. 

13“ 15. Egypt's might will have been 
smashed forever. It will never again be 
in a position to attract Israel's mis¬ 
guided confidence. Its people will be 
brought back to the land (yapN, / will 
gather, v. 13), but not to their former 
greatness. (There will be no HD’PK, 
bringing in; see comm., v. 5.) 

14. onilDp — The land of their 
dwelling. 

See comm. 16:3. 

15. Mechilta (Exodus 15:7) tells that 
the Roman emperor Antoninus asked 
R' Yehudah HaNassi whether he had 
anything to fear in his campaign against 


nnnu/ mn mmnb — A destruction, 
▼ ▼ : ♦ : 

waste and desolate. 
mn and nnrcu/, wasted and desolate 

T T 

modify nlain, destruction (Radak; 
Metzudos). 

[Targum here renders alii as in order 
to avoid the appearance of redundancy.] 
Eliezer of Beaugency renders anil as 
dry (cf. Genesis 8:13), because the 
threat is leveled not only against the 
land but also against the rivers (see 
above). 

biua nyi rmp bi;pp — From Migdol 
to Seveneh, even to the border of 
Kush. 

If the translation were: the tower of 
Seveneh, the phrase would read blip in 
the construct form. Therefore blip 
must be the place mentioned several 
times in Scripture (cf. Exodus 14:2; 
Numbers 33:7), and the verse means 
from Migdol (in the north) till Seveneh 
(the modern Assonan) in the south even 
up to the border of Ethiopia (R' Breuer). 
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Egypt. Based on this verse, the sage 
answered him that no significant king 
or general would ever emerge from 
Egypt again. He would face no real op¬ 
position. 

16. py TOTP — ^ guarantor [lit. 

source of trust] recalling sin. 

By placing its faith in Egypt which 
guaranteed its safety, Israel brought sin 
upon itself. 

The sin recalled is the prohibition 
mentioned in Exodus 14:3: As you have 
seen Egypt this day, you shall not see 
her again ever (Rashi). See footnote 
23:8. 

Israel would not have put its trust in 
Egypt if it had not first turned away 
from God. The passage recalls Chovos 
HaLevavos, Sha'ar HaBitachon: For he 
who does not trust God trusts another; 
and one who trusts someone other than 
God, from him God will withhold His 
providence and forsake him for the one 
in whom he trusted. 111 

In this sense, the destruction of Egypt 
at Nebuchadnezzar's hands could be a 
seminal point in Israel's history. Freed 


from its debilitating dependence on 
Egypt, Israel would once more be able to 
turn to God, thereby sowing the seeds 
of a future regeneration. 

Whether Israel would make use of 
this opportunity depended upon its 
perception of the event. If Babylon's 
ascendancy were seen as a result of 
political or military happenstance, God 
would remain hidden from the people. 
If, on the other hand, Nebuchadnezzar 
were perceived as a tool in God's hand 
in the execution of a Divine plan, then 
there would be hope that Israel could be 
galvanized into a true confrontation 
with its soul and destiny. See further 
below. 

17“21. The prophecy contained in 
these verses is the only one of the six 
prophecies against Egypt which is not 
in its correct chronological place (pref., 
chs. 29-32). The previous section can 
explain the irregularity. 

This prophecy was said in the year of 
Egypt's destruction (see pref., 29-32). In 
it the prophet places these events in 
their true perspective. In his campaign 


1. The obligation to trust in God does not free man from trying to help himself (mbfntyn). 
However, the means by which man may avail himself in his attempts at self-help are defined 
and 1 imited by the obligation of trust in God (]ln^3). Thus, an action which is unlikely to 
bring about results but is undertaken out of desperation is precluded. A 'pmja bya, one who 
truly trusts in God, will not 'clutch at a straw' (Chazon Ish, Emunah Ubitachon 2:6). 

Egypt had always proved to be an unreliable ally (see comm., u. 6; footnote 17:7; comm. 
23:8). Under such circumstances, it was sinful for Israel to place its trust in Egypt. 
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29 kingdoms it shall be the lowest, and it shall no more 
16-19 exalt itself above the nations; and I shall diminish 
them that they shall not rule over the nations; 16 and 
they shall no more be for the Family of Israel a 
guarantor, of trust recalling sin, as they turn after 
them, and they shall know that I am my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim. 

17 It was in the twenty-seventh year in the first 
month on the first of the month. The word of 
HASHEM came to me, saying: 18 Ben Adam, Nebuch¬ 
adrezzar, king of Babylon, caused his army to per¬ 
form a great service against Tyre. Every head is bald, 


every shoulder peeled 
reward from Tyre for 
formed against her. 19 

against Tyre, Nebuchadnezzar was do¬ 
ing God's work. His victory over Egypt 
is granted him as reward for his service. 
(See below, particularly comm, to 
'h Viyy, v. 20.) The mighty forces of 
history are reduced to their correct 
dimension; its heroes are revealed as 
personally impotent — unless they act as 
tools of God's purpose. This prophecy 
and no other must follow the previous 
one if Egypt's downfall is to have its 
hoped-for effect, (ft' Breuer; see par¬ 
ticularly comm. v. 21.) 

17. ynitfi — In the 

twenty-seventh year. 

See pref. chs. 29:32. 

Abarbanel offers the following ex¬ 
planation for why this prophecy is 
dated according to Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign rather than according to the years 
of Zidkiyahu and Yehoyachin's exile as 
are the other events in the Book. 

Verse 11 teaches that Egypt would lie 
desolate for forty years. What period 
does this cover? By placing the begin¬ 
ning of Egypt's exile in the twenty- 
seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar, Scrip¬ 
ture informs us that the forty years 
ended in the first year of Persia's ascen¬ 
dancy over Babylon. [See Megillah lib: 


; and he and his army had no 
the service which he had per - 
Therefore , thus says my Lord 

Nebuchadnezzar reigned forty-five 
years and his son Evil Merodach 
reigned thirty-two years. By counting 
the year of Nebuchadnezzar's death and 
Evil Merodach's ascension to the throne 
twice, once for each king, we have the 
year of Belshazzar's ascension to the 
throne as exactly forty years after 
Egypt s fall. It was in that year that 
Daniel saw visions of Persia's rise to 
power ( Daniel 7:1 ff.). As the balance of 
world power passed to Persia, Babylon 
lost its grip on Egypt, and the dispersed 
Egyptians managed to return to their 
land. 

18. -ily S* nb“u rnhy ib’n n* Toyo — 
Caused his army to perform [lit. serve] a 
great service against Tyre. 

Nebuchadnezzar's campaign against 
Tyre is described as a service because he 
fought against them at God's com¬ 
mand' ( Rashi, v. 20). Jeremiah 43:10 
describes Nebuchadnezzar as God's ser¬ 
vant, and Yechezkel 30:24 talks of God 
placing His sword in Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar's hand. See also Habbakuk 1:12; 
Intro. 21:24-27; comm., u. 24. 

ntpnrp qns bgi rnpn S3 — Every 
head is bald, every shoulder peeled. 

These are the effects of the heavy 
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burden which the soldiers had to carry 
in order to sustain an effective siege 
(Rashi). 

nyn ibTibi \b rpn k*? naton — But there 

T T T T ! 

was no reward for him or for his army 
from Tyre. 

Before Nebuchadnezzar was able to 
despoil Tyre, it was inundated by water 
which swept away its wealth (Rashi. See 
26:4, 19.) 

20. ’S itt/y “1U/N — Tor what they had 
done to Me. 

The translation follows Targum and 
Rashi. 'b is translated: to Me, and the 
phrase refers to the evil which Egypt 
had done by promising support to Israel 
and then reneging. The clear implica¬ 
tion is that an evil done to Israel is con¬ 
sidered to have been done to God 
Himself. 

However, Eliezer of Beaugency and 
Mahari MiTrani render ’S: for Me. The 
phrase refers to Babylon, which 
deserved to be rewarded because it acted 
for God in its campaign against Tyre. 
This interpretation puts the phrase in 
consonance with the thrust of the whole 
passage (see comm., v. 16). 

21. tonn 0^3 — On that day. 

This verse asserts that tonn DV3, on 
that day , there will be a flowering of 


Israel's strength. If that day is the day of 
Egypt's downfall, the meaning seems 
obscure. How can Israel, which had 
been destroyed eight years earlier, be 
said to flower anew as a result of 
Egypt's fall? 

In answer to this problem, Rashi sug¬ 
gests that day refers back to v. 11, 
where Egypt's forty-year exile is fore¬ 
told. The end of the exile which corre¬ 
sponds to the first year of Belshazzar's 
reign (comm., v. 17), can be seen as the 
beginning of Israel's regeneration, 
because it was then that Daniel saw the 
visions which presaged Persia's ascend¬ 
ancy. It was Persia's king Cyrus who 
initiated the beginnings or Israel's 
return and the rebuilding of the Temple. 

Radak interprets Ninn DV3 as at that 
time rather than on that day. During the 
period of Babylonian empire, the revival 
of Israel's honor will begin with the 
birth of -Cyrus, whom Isaiah describes 
as God's anointed. 

Eliezer of Beaugency has a completely 
different approach. That day is the day 
of Egypt's destruction. The flowering of 
Israel's strength describes the small 
group of exiles from Israel who had set¬ 
tled in Egypt (see Jeremiah, chs. 42-44). 
They were not completely wiped out 
together with the Egyptians. A new 
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29 HASHEM/ELOHIM: Behold! / will give the land of 
20-21 Egypt to Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, and he 

will carry off her abundance and take her spoil and 
take her prey — that shall be a reward for his army. 
20 For his work which he performed in her I have 
given him the land of Egypt for what they had done 
to Me — the words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

21 On that day I will cause the strength of the fami¬ 
ly of Israel to flower, and to you l will grant an open¬ 
ing of the mouth in their midst; and they shall know 
that I am HASHEM. 

30 he word of HASHEM came to me, saying. 

1-2 2 Ben Adam, prophesy and say: Thus says my 


community was to grow from the few 
who remained. 

[Although this seems to be contradicted by 
Jeremiah 42:17 which threatened this group 
with total extinction, it finds confirmation in 
Rashi to Jeremiah 46:27. According to that 
Rashi the righteous among them, who had 
not wanted to go down to Egypt in disregard 
of Jeremiah's exhortation but were forced to 
join their fellows, were saved. Jeremiah 42:17 
refers only to those who went down of their 
own volition.] 

Eliezer of Beaugency uses this in¬ 
terpretation to explain the seeming ir¬ 
regularity of this prophecy in the 
otherwise chronological sequence of the 
prophecies against Egypt. (See intro., 
vs. 17-21.) The earlier prophecy had 
ended with the prediction that Egypt 
would no longer be a false support for 
Israel (u. 16). This left open the ques¬ 
tion of what would happen to Israel 
once its ally was destroyed. Would it 
also fall or would it, on the contrary, be 
spared for a future regeneration? This 
second prophecy is the answer. Israel 


would hot be pulled down in the wake 
of Egypt's destruction. It would live and 
go on to a glorious future. 

R' Breuer also interprets our verse 
with v. 16 in mind. The flowering of 
Israel's might would take place on the 
day of Egypt's fall. Israel can only 
flourish under the blessing of God's 
providence. As long as Israel's trust in 
Egypt placed a barrier between them 
and God, there could be no develop¬ 
ment or growth. With the elimination of 
that obstacle, the road became clear for 
the flowering of Israel's true destiny. 

D31J13 n? firms jn^ — And to you I 
will grant an opening of the mouth in 
their midst. 

The march of events would confirm 
the authenticity of Yechezkel's 
prophecy. Henceforth, the people 
would listen to him willingly thus, in ef¬ 
fect, allowing him to 'open his mouth' 
to a receptive audience (Rashi; see 
24:26-27). 


XXX 

The prophecies that begin this chapter (vs. 1-20) are undated. In Radak's vieiv, 
they continue the preceding prophecy (29:17-21), and were said in the year of 
Egypt's destruction. His proof is the expression ol 1 Hi*!]?, the day [of Egypt's 
destruction] is close, in v. 3. Malbim, foo, agrees that the prophecy refers to Egypt, 
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but he holds that the preceding prophecy (29:17-21) is a self-contained insert (see 
comm. 29:17,21), while this chapter continues the prophecies of the tenth year 
(29:1-16). 


2. nn — Woe. 

T 

nn is an expression of distress, 
similar to HHK (cf. 4:14). 

DP 1 ? — For the day. 

Lament in anticipation of the day of 
destruction (Rashi). 

3. DP rPnp - For the day is close. 

Th is prophecy was said in the year of 
Egypt's destruction (Radak; see pref.). 

'r\b nP al-ipi - The day of HA$HEM is 
close. 

The day described as close is not a 
time when a haphazard, coincidental 
event will take place. Rather, the 
destruction of Egypt is willed by Him as 
part of His plan (Metzudos). 

n’rp Dpi ny — A time for the nations if 
shall be. 

It will be a time for the breaking of 


the nations (Targum); a time when their 
ascendancies will come to an end (Mef- 
zudos). 

4, urna nbnbn nmm — And a 

• + T : - t : * : 

trembling will be in Kush. 

Kush is Egypt's neighbor to the south 
(see 29:10). (Both Kush and Egypt were 
sons of Ham, the son of Noah. See 
Genesis 10:6.) As Egypt, the buffer 
state between Kush and Babylon, falls, 
the Kushites will begin to fear for their 
own fate. 

Dnyna bbn bb33 — When the slain shall 

• ▼ T T T ’ 

fall in Egypt. 

The singular bbn is used in place of 
the plural □’’bbn (Radak). 

5. mbi Dial — And Put and Lud. 

See comm. 27:10. 

anyn bai — All the motley [lit. people]. 
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3-9 


Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Wail: woe for the day ! 3 For 
the day is close, the day of HASHEM is close — a 
murky day. It will be a time for the nations. 4 Then a 
sword will come against Egypt, and a trembling will 
be in Kush, when the slain shall fall in Egypt, when 
they shall take her multitude and her foundation will 
be broken. 5 Kush and Put and Lud and all the motley 
people, and Kuv and the inhabitants of the allied 
land, will fall with them by the sword. 6 Thus says 
HASHEM: The supporters of Egypt shall fall and the 
pride of her power shall come down. From Migdol to 
Seveneh — by the sword they will fall in her — the 
words of my Lord HaSHEM/ElOHIM. 7 They shall be 
desolated among desolate lands; and her cities, 
among destroyed cities they will be. 6 They shall 
know that I am HASHEM when I set fire in Egypt and 
all her helpers are smashed. 9 On that day messengers 
will go out from Me in ships, to frighten sanguine 
Kush, and there will be a trembling among them like 


The translation follows most com¬ 
mentators who take the word in the 
same sense in which it is used in Exodus 
12:38 where the motley groups that at¬ 
tached themselves to Israel at the Ex¬ 
odus are described as 3*n 3“iy, large mix¬ 
ture [of people]. Here, it refers to the 
various peoples who were clustered 
around Egypt and saw that land as their 
protector. 

However, Targum renders Nni3»iD 
from "|EO, to support. (See Nahum 3:9 
where he renders n»yy u/13 as u/13 
Nnnppio). Rashi quotes Targum and 
relates the word to 3"iy, a co-signer on a 
loan, from the root my, to pledge or 
guarantee, as in Genesis 44:32. 

3131 - And Kuv. 

Kuv does not recur in Scripture. 

nnnn y“iK — And the inhabitants of 
the allied land. 

These are the lands which had pacts 
with Egypt to come to her aid (Rashi). 


6. nmu Sllpn — From Migdol to 
Seveneh. 

See comm. 29:10. 

8. tf/K ’11113 — When / set fire. 

My anger burns like fire (Rashi). 

9. — Messengers. 

Groups of regiments will travel at My 
behest to convulse the sanguine Kush 
(Rashi). 

The Babylonian army is projected as 
being God's messengers in the execu¬ 
tion of His plans. (See comm. 29:17.) 

□ 1 y3 — In ships. 

The translation follows Radak and 
Metzudos. Rashi to Numbers 24:24 also 
renders D’y as ships. 

However, Rashi here quotes Targum, 
who translates which means a 

legion or company. In Numbers 
(24:24). Onkelos renders jy’p, which 
means a crowd of people. 

Targum Yerushalmi there renders 
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KPnaba ppp pplbalx, great crowds in ships, 
thus encompassing both ideas. 

nnYtt nvp — Like the day of Egypt. 

Verse 4 tells how Kush trembled on 
the day of Egypt's fall. Its fears are now 
confirmed. The time has come for Kush 
to tremble on its own account (Radak). 

10. ’’JDiyrn — I will cause to cease. 

The hiphil, causative voice, of nniy, 
to rest, is used often by Yechezkel. God 
is said to be mp^p [cause to cease or 
bring an end to] pride (7:24), proverbs 
(12:23), harlotry (16:41), promiscuity 
(23:27, 48), music (26:13), multitudes 
of Egypt (here), idols (u. 13), shepherds 
from tending their flock (34:10), and 
wild animals (34:25). 

[From this list it is obvious that the 
word does not imply complete destruc¬ 
tion. It can also be used in the sense of 
inhibiting, sapping something of its 
power. 

[The classic application of these two pos¬ 
sibilities is found in Toras Kohanim 
(Leviticus 26:6). One of the promises which 
God makes concerning Messianic times is: 
pKn nyn rpn ’nptyrn, I will cause evil 


beasts to cease from the land. To this Toras 
Kohanim comments: Rabbi Yehudah said, 
He will wipe them off the face of the earth.' 
Rabbi Shimon said, 'He will stop them from 
doing any harm.' 

[Thus, this verse does not imply that 
Egypt will be totally wiped out, since 
this is contradicted by previous verses 
which predict an exile and an ultimate 
return (29:12-16). Rather it means the 
erosion of Egypt's political and military 
stature as a result of Babylon's victory. 
This reflects the ideas expressed in 
29:15.) 

11. DnDpn ipnm — They will draw 
their swords. 

See comm. 28:7. 

12. nnfO — Rivers. 

This refers to Egypt which, because 
of its many irrigation canals distributing 
water from the Nile, is called a land of 
rivers (Rashi). 

yiKfl nk TTipni — And (I shall) transfer 
the land. 

Rashi quotes Targum who renders: 
“ipp’R - ), / will give over. The root “DP is 
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30 the day of Egypt , for behold it is cornel 
10-15 10 For thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: I will 

cause the multitude of Egypt to cease, by the hand of 
Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon. 11 He and his peo¬ 
ple with him, the strongest of the nations , are 
brought to destroy the land; they shall draw their 
swords against Egypt and fill the land with slain . 
12 Then I shall dry the rivers and transfer the land 
into the hand of evil ones, and / shall desolate the 
land and its fullness by the hand of strangers. I, 
HASHEM, have spoken. 

13 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: And l will 
destroy idols and cause the nothingnesses to cease 
from Nof; and a king from the land of Egypt will be 
no more and I will set fear over the land of Egypt; 
14 and I will desolate Pasros and set a fire in Zoan, 
and l will execute punishments in No; 15 and I shall 


used in this sense throughout Scripture 
(cf. Deuteronomy 32:30), although in 
Talmudic usage it is used exclusively to 
mean selling. Ibn Ezra there explains 
that this 'giving over' is like a sale ("on) 
because God transfers Israel's land to its 
enemies as a consequence of its sinful 
deeds, just as a seller gives his property 
to a purchaser in return for value 
received. 

13. ’rnjgm — And I will 

destroy idols. 

Obviously, idols have no meaningful 
existence. Why, then, must they be 
destroyed? Radak answers that the idols 
must be destroyed in order to educate 
the people who believed and trusted in 
them. Metzudos simply interprets the 
phrase to mean that idolatry will cease. 
Targum renders: l will destroy idol 
worshipers. 

— Nof. 

Nof is an Egyptian city that is also 
mentioned by Isaiah and Jeremiah. 

ny Hp 1 hS □ iotoi — And a 

king from the land of Egypt will be no 
more. 


Since ch. 29 predicted that Egypt's 
desolation would last only forty years, 
both Radak and Metzudas David sug¬ 
gest that this phrase is an exaggeration. It 
means that for a long time there would 
be no king, or, at any rate, no signifcant 
king. Egypt would at best be a lowly 
kingdom (29:15), and its king would 
have little power. 

□nara pto nip 1 ‘•nnai — And I will set 
fear into the land of Egypt. 

While Mahari MiTrani interprets this 
as the fear of Nebuchadnezzar, most 
commentators perceive a wider meaning 
in the phrase. Egypt would never feel 
safe again. It would always fear its 
neighbors. 

Eliezer of Beaugeney compares Isaiah 
19:17: The land of Judah will be a terror 
to Egypt. 

See comm. 29:15. 

14. to ... ... oinn? — Pasros ... 

Zoan ... No. 

These are places in Egypt. Targum 
identifies iO as Alexandria. 

15. pp — Sin. 
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This is an Egyptian city not men¬ 
tioned again in Scripture. 

16. ypanb — To split asunder. 

Its wall will split open (Rashi). 

oni 1 ny — [Beset by] daily enemies. 

Enemies will descend upon it daily 
(Targum, quoted by Rashi). 

17. np3~>Di ]]* — Aven and Pi-Beses. 
These are Egyptian cities. 

rum — And they. 

rnrn (feminine form) could refer to 
these two cities but might also refer to 
the women of the cities. The young men 
were to fall by the sword; their wives be 
taken captive (Radak). 

18. Dl 1 7|U/ii — The day will withdraw. 

It will withhold its light (Rashi). (The 

word derives from with a V, sin, as 
in Genesis 22:12). 

Targum renders: Darkness 0]i£/n) will 
come by day. Perhaps T argum had the 
reading T|tf/n (V, shin) rather than 
(U7, sin).] (See footnote 14:8). 

[Perhaps Targum had our reading (w, sin) 
but Ibn Janach (Sefer HaS horas him) 
thinks that such inversions (nmnn) are pos¬ 
sible and that Scripture could write and 
mean ^t^n ] However, this is a controversial 
issue. Ibn Ezra (Sefer Tzachos) calls the 
proponent of such an idea bnnn, one who 
asserts something groundless, and Radak 


(Sefer HaShorashim ) also claims that such an 
inversion does not exist in Hebrew. 

onyn niub — The rods of Egypt. 

Radak comments that these rods are 
the yokes by which Egypt subjugated 
its neighboring states. 

Targum translates: the strength of 

Egypt- 

ruy ]iiq ns naWJi — And the pride of 
her power will cease in her. 

This phrase recalls 7:24, where a 
similar expression is used with reference 
to Israel. 

rt3p3i K’n — And a cloud will cover 
her. 

The Babylonian King and his army 
will cover Techafneches like a cloud 
which covers the earth (Targum). 

20"26. A scant two months after the 
first prophecy against Egypt, Yechezkel 
is granted another vision. 

Some eighteen years earlier, in the 
fourth year of Yehoyakim's reign, 
Pharaoh Necho had suffered a great 
defeat at Nebuchadnezzar's hands 
(Jeremiah 46:1 ff.). It had permanently 
crippled Egypt's might and had made it 
impossible for Pharaoh to venture out 
of his country on military campaigns (II 
Kings 24:7), but her losses had been 
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30 and I will cut off the multitude of No; 16 and / shall 
16-20 set a fire in Egypt. Sin shall tremble greatly and No 
shall be split asunder and Nof beset by daily enemies. 
17 The young men of Aven and Pi-Beses will fall by 
the sword and they shall go into captivity; 18 and in 
Techafneches, the day will withdraw when / will 
break the rods of Egypt there, and the pride of her 
power will cease in her. And a cloud will cover her, 
and her daughters will go into captivity; 19 I shall ex¬ 
ecute punishments in Egypt, then they shall know 
that I am HASHEM. 

20 It was in the eleventh year in the first month on 
the seventh of the month The word of HASHEM came 

limited to her western possessions {II humiliation would not end with its first 
Kings 24:7). Inside Egypt proper, defeat. Egypt proper, too, would fall to 
Pharaoh still wielded a mighty scepter Nebuchadnezzar. Nothing would re- 
(Mahari Karo). main except the lowly kingdom which 

Now Yechezkel is told that Egypt's was promised in 29:15. (1J 

1. What does this prophecy, which came just two months after the earlier one, add to what is 
already known? What are we to learn from the juxtaposition of Nebuchadnezzar's two cam¬ 
paigns against Pharaoh (duplicated in Jeremiah 46, where verses 1-12 deal with the first cam¬ 
paign and from verse 13 on the second campaign is described)? What is the significance of 
verse 22, which implies that even the arm which had already been broken in the first campaign 
(u. 21) would be broken once more? 

We suggest the following solution. 

Babylon had two scores to settle with Egypt. When Jeremiah was ordered to pass the cup of 
destruction to all the nations who were to fall to Babylon, Egypt was included among them 
( Jeremiah 25:15 ff.). 

Long before, at the very dawn of Egypt's relations with Israel, there had been another cup. 
Sotah 9a and Chullin 92a teach that the three times which the cup of Pharaoh was mentioned 
in the butler's dream ( Genesis 40:9 ff.) symbolized the three humiliations which Egypt was to 
endure in the course of its history: the first, in the days of Moses; the second in the days of 
Pharaoh Necho; and the final one, in Messianic days. 

Chapter 25 of Jeremiah, in which world conquest was granted to Nebuchadnezzar, is not 
concerned with the various nations as individual units. As Chagigah 13b teaches (see pref., ch. 
1), it was ordained that Nebuchadnezzar should be a world conqueror so that it might not be 
said that Israel fell to a lowly nation. Within that framework, Egypt was not different from 
any other people. By contrast, the cups of the butler's dream seem to indicate a fate specific to 
Egypt itself. 

Perhaps the first campaign (which took place in Nebuchadnezzar's first year; see the com¬ 
putations in pref., chs. 29-32) was the one hinted at in the butler's dream. The rise of the 
Babylonian kingdom (see comm. 21:24-27) was to spell the end of Egypt's supremacy. This 
was accomplished by crippling Egypt in such a way that it could no longer be regarded as a 
world power. 

Egypt would be exposed to yet another defeat, this time as part of Nebuchadnezzar's world 
conquest, in fulfillment of Jeremiah's vision. 

^his dual fate is the subject of the two-stage prophecy contained in these verses. 
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21. i n“inw Dnyn'i^n nin? vim nx 
— The arm of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, I 
broke. 

According to Rashi, this refers to Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar's defeat of Pharaoh 
Necho at Karkemish on the Euphrates, 
which took place in the fourth year of 
Yehoyakim's reign ( Jeremiah 46:1 ff .; 
see above). In contrast to verse 22, 
which speaks of the breaking of both 
arms, here only one is broken. Pharaoh 
had been disabled as far as foreign cam¬ 
paigns were concerned, but he remained 
a strong ruler within his land (II Kings 
24:7). 

ntvarvxb run] — And behold! it has not 
been bound. 

tPun describes the binding of a 
broken limb (Rashi). The broken arm 
was never healed in the sense that 


Pharaoh could never again wage an ef¬ 
fective foreign campaign (Rashi). 

Rashi points out that this same idea is 
expressed in Jeremiah 46:11. 

binn mipb — To place a bandage. 

The root bnn occurs in 16:4, where it 
refers to swaddling clothes. 

mna tobnb — To hold a sword. 

v t : 

The arm was never healed sufficient¬ 
ly to enable it to hold a sword. 

22. Nevertheless, the other arm was 
still healthy and able to wield the sword. 
But in the coming war, both arms would 
be broken so that Egypt would not be 
able to hold a sword at all. 

23. This verse repeats part of 29:12. 
See comm., v. 26. 
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30 to me, saying: 21 Ben Adam, the arm of Pharaoh, king 
21-26 °f E&VPt' l broke — and behold! it has not been 
bound, to give medicines, to place a bandage, to bind 
it, to strengthen it, to hold a sword. 22 Therefore, thus 
says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Behold! I am 
against Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and / shall break his 
arms, the strong with the broken one, and I shall 
make the sword fall from his hand; 23 and I shall scat - 
ter Egypt among the nations and disperse them 
among the lands ; 24 and / shall strengthen the arms of 
the king of Babylon and put My sword in his hand; 
and I shall break the arms of Pharaoh and he shall 
groan the groaning of a slain man before him. 
25 And I shall support the arms of the king of 
Babylon, but the arms of Pharaoh will drop, and they 
shall know that I am HaSHEM when / put My sword 
in the hand of Babylon's king and he shall stretch it 
over the land of Egypt. 26 1 shall scatter Egypt among 
the nations and disperse them among the lands; and 
they shall know that l am HASHEM. 


24. nja ’inn n* ’nrui — And (I shall) 
put My sword in his hand. 

See intro. 29:17-21. 

SSn nlpto pKJi — And he shall groan 
the groaning of a slain man. 

Radak defines npKJ as the death rat¬ 
tle, as he renders SSn pjto at 26:15, 
although the words derive from two dif¬ 
ferent roots: the former from pfO, the 
latter from p^K. 

Targum also translates both terms 
with the same expression: om. 

25. S:n nijnT nt< ’nptnm — And / 
shall support the arms of the king of 
Babylon. 

Rashi points out that, in contrast to 
’npim in v. 24, which means I will 
strengthen, the word in our verse has 
the meaning / will support. This is 
borne out by the end of the verse but 
the arms of Pharaoh will fall. This will 


happen because they are not supported 
by God. 

nnlK HUJi — And he will stretch it. 

▼ ▼ ♦ : 

The use of HUJ, stretch, with the ob¬ 
ject 3“tn, sword, is unique. 

The root rtUJ is usually used to 
describe the symbolic stretching out of a 
hand (cf. Exodus 8:1) or weapon (cf. 
Joshua 8:18) over a place which is 
destined to be destroyed. It does not 
describe the actual destruction. 

Nebuchadnezzar, God's messenger, 
need only stretch out his hand against 
Egypt. After that, Egypt will crumble 
by itself under the onslaught of God's 
fury (R' Breuer). 

26. This verse is almost a repetition of 
v. 23. 

[Perhaps vs. 24-26 must be seen as 
commentary to us. 22-23. At first no 
mention is made of Nebuchadnezzar or 
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Babylon. It is God who is against Egypt, will be accomplished. Nebuchadnezzar 
He breaks Pharaoh's arms and forces and Babylon are to be God's agents in 
him to drop his sword, with the inten- the execution of His plan. It is through 
tion of driving Egypt into exile (u. 23). them that God's purpose (u. 26) will be 

The last three verses explain how this brought about.] 

XXXI 

Pharaoh is exhorted to learn a lesson from history. If mighty Assyria, which in its 
heyday had been absolute ruler over the whole civilized world , had fallen to Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, then Pharaoh ought not to delude himself that Egypt could escape that 
fate. 

Some historical background is in order. 

Assyria achieved world empire under Sennacherib. Concerning him, 

Yadayim 4:4 reports that he 'moved the inhabitants of the whole world around.' He 
completed the destruction of the kingdom of Israel and all but conquered the 
kingdom of Judah as well. (See II Kings 18:9 ff. According to Sanhedrin 94a, 
Shalmaneser and Sennacherib were one and the same man). His army was wiped 
out miraculously at the gates of Jerusalem ('ll Kings 19:35). 

This blow effectively eliminated Assyria as a world power, but it continued as an 
independent nation until it fell to Nebuchadnezzar in the first year of his reign 
(Tvlegillah 11b). (See Seder Olam 20: 'From the time that the kings of Assyria fell in 
Chizkiyahu's time, they never again put up a king'. However not only is this con¬ 
tradicted by historical records which list later Assyrian kings, it also robs the lesson 
for Egypt of any meaning since Pharaoh could hardly draw a lesson from the con¬ 
quest of an enfeebled nation. Logic dictates, therefore, that even then Assyria was a 
powerful monarchy, although perhaps not as strong as it had once been. There are 
other readings to Seder Olam, according to which Assyria 'never again put up a 
king over the whole world,' which would eliminate this problem). 

It is from this conquest that Pharaoh is to draw his lesson. One may surmise that 
the lesson from Assyria's fall was particularly effective since Egypt itself had been 
one of Sennacherib's victims. (See Seder Olam 23; Tosafos Sotah 9a). Egypt had 
learned of Assyria's strength firsthand and would surely be able to draw the re¬ 
quired conclusion from Assyria's defeat. 

1, ''ty'S~~ I n the third month. towards Egypt. (See pref., chs. 29-32.) 

This is Sivan, just two months before 

the destruction of Jerusalem in Av. Im- 2. n’nn ,, n Sn — To whom are 

mediately prior to Israel's downfall, you likened in your greatness? 
Yechezkel's prophecy turns once more Rashi translates T)Sna as self- 
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31 I t was in the eleventh year in the third month on 

1-4 the first of the month that the word of HaSHEM came 

to me, saying: 

2 Ben Adam, say to Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and to 
his multitude: to whom are you likened in your 
greatness? 3 Behold! Assyria was a cedar in the 
Lebanon, beautiful of branch, a shade-casting thicket 
and tall of stature, and its crown was among the in¬ 


terwoven branches. 4 
elevated it. Its rivers 

aggrandizement. To whom did you 
compare yourself when you claimed 
greatness before Me? [Presumably 
Rashi is referring to Pharaoh's claim to 
divinity — see 29:3.] 

Other commentators take the word 
simply to mean power. To whose might 
is your power comparable? You are 
surely no stronger than Assyria (u. 3). 

3" 17. This section is a description of 
the might and subsequent downfall of 
Assyria. As he did in ch. 17 where the 
subject was the royal house of Judah, 
Yechezkel uses the metaphor of the 
cedar to describe Assyria in the days of 
its flowering. Many of his terms here 
are familiar from that chapter. 

3. pia*?? fit* "litfK run — Behold! As¬ 
syria was a cedar in the Lebanon. 

The cedar is the loftiest tree in the 
great forest of Lebanon (Metzudos). 

f|3y nD 1 — Beautiful of branch. 

In addition, it was blessed with ex¬ 
ceptional beauty (Metzudos). 

Syr? unm — A shade-casting thicket. 

The Hebrew u/“in occurs rarely and 
never in a context with an unambiguous 
meaning. Commentators assume it to 
mean forest which is certainly the 
meaning of the Aramaic Kli/iin (which 
Targum uses throughout to translate 
the Hebrew “iy’). 

The cedar in this verse is certainly an 
individual tree, not a forest. The mean¬ 
ing must be that its branches are so 
thick that they cast a forestlike shadow. 


Water made it grow, the depths 
ran around its bed, and it sent 

ininy nn’n n’najj pni — And its crown 
was among the interwoven branches. 

For U'TMy, see comm, to 19:11. For 
rnny, see comm. 17:3, 

In contrast to his comment to 19:11, 
where Rashi interprets D’nhy as trees 
with many branches, here he com¬ 
ments: fresh trees. 

The meaning of the phrase seems to 
be that this particular cedar had its place 
among the choicest trees of the 
Lebanon. 

The Sages (quoted in Rashi) offer a 
different interpretation. Genesis 10:11 
tells how Ashur (after whom Assyria is 
named) left the land in which plans 
were being laid for the building of the 
tower which was to be a sign of rebel¬ 
lion against God. (See ArtScroll edition 
Genesis 10:11). He had the courage to 
leave his home and seek a new life when 
he saw his sons falling under the per¬ 
nicious influence of Nimrod. (See Rashi 
there.) It was as a reward for that 
courageous action that his subsequent 
rise to world dominion took place. This 
verse refers to that incident. The crown 
of the cedar remained separate from the 
interwoven branches which surrounded 
it. 

4. innnEh oinn imbii cpd — Water 
made it grow, the depths elevated it. 

The cedar was richly watered and 
flourished accordingly. 

Once more the Sages offer a different 
interpretation. Assyria's growth was 
due to water and the depths. Reference 
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is to the time when Nineveh, the capital 
city of Assyria (see Genesis 10:11), 
repented on its sins upon the urging of 
the prophet Jonah, who had come up 
from the depths. This merit also con¬ 
tributed to Assyria's growth. 

niton ’yy ba Sk nnbto ivnbyn nto — 
And it sent forth its streams to all the 
trees of the field. 

Targum renders: She appointed her 
own rulers over all the lands of the 
earth. [In Targum's view, the subject of 
the sentence seems to be the cedar, the 
metaphor for Assyria. This ignores the 
feminine form of the verbs which would 
indicate that the subject is Dinri, the 
depth , which can be both masculine and 
feminine — see Radafc.] 

5. inby-ip nraini - And its boughs 
multiplied. 

In verses 6 and 8 a bough is called 
nsyp (without the n). 

Metzudos points out that because of the 
frequent interchange between 0 and to, 
nsru? could be the same word as tpnto/ anx¬ 
ious thought (Psalms 94:19). The same as¬ 
sociation is found in rjyo (without the “i). 


which has the meaning of bough (vs. 6 and 8) 
and also of thought (as in Psalms 119:113). 
Radak in Sefer HaShorashim suggests that 
the basic meaning of the words could be that 
which grows out of something else. Thought 
is to the mind what the bough is to the tree.] 

...lnbu/3 Dpi — When she sent it 
forth because of the abundant waters. 

The expression nlK“ib nbu/rn, and 
sent out boughs , in 17:6 is similar to our 
phrase which describes the expansion of 
these branches as a result of a generous 
water supply. The idea of the phrase, as 
expressed in Targum , is that Assyria ex¬ 
panded its influence over many nations. 

6. r>niKD nnni ... rnsypa — In its 
branches ... and under its boughs. 

See comm, to v. 5. 

Metzudos writes that niKS, boughs 
are the lower branches of the tree; hence 
the wild beasts bear their young under 
them rather than under the branches. 

The metaphor continues the descrip¬ 
tion of Assyria's far-flung influence. 

7. tbip cpM — It became beautiful in its 
greatness. 

The word derives from na\ to be 
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31 forth its streams to all the trees of the field. 

5-10 5 Therefore its height surpassed all the trees of the 

field; and its boughs multiplied, and its branches grew 
long when she sent it forth, because of the abun¬ 
dant waters. 6 In its boughs nested all the fowl of 
heaven, and under its branches all the beasts of the 
fields gave birth, and in its shadow dwelt all the 
many nations. 7 It became beautiful in its greatness , 
in the length of its tendrils, for its roots were upon 
abundant waters. 8 Cedars could not obscure it in 
God's garden, the cypresses could not compare to its 
boughs, and the plane trees were not like its 
branches. No tree in God's garden was like it in its 
beauty. 9 I made it so beautiful with its abundant 
tendrils that it was envied by all the trees of Eden in 
God's garden. 

10 Therefore, thus says my Lord HA5HEM/ 
ELOHIM: Because you grew tall in height and put its 


beautiful. The first \ is the prefix 
denoting the third person future 
(Radak). 

■pnVbl — Its tendrils. 

* • T 

The translation follows Rashi. Ac¬ 
cording to Radak the word derives from 
nb“T, to raise up and means the highest 
branches. 

8, — Cedars could not [lit. did 
not] obscure it. 

None of the mighty trees in God's 
garden could eclipse the grandeur of 
this cedar. Dny means to darken or 
make dim (see Eichah 4:1). At 28:3 we 
translated perplexed in context. Literally 
it would be translated: No secret would 
keep you in the dark.) 

Ibn Ezra in Y esod Dikduk writes that 
innny derives from Dy, with. He 
translates: cedars were not with him — 
he was so much greater than other trees 
that they could not be considered in the 
same category. 

9. Viviyy nsr — / made it [so] beautiful. 


Sennacherib, Assyria's king, had said: 

By the strength of my hand have I done 
it and by my wisdom, for I am full of 
understanding' (Isaiah 10:13). By con¬ 
trast, God tells Assyria, It is I Who 
made you beautiful (Radak). 

10. As so many nations had done and 
were yet to do (see Chullin 89a), Assyria 
ascribed its success to its own prowess 
(see v. 9). Far from recognizing God as 
the source of his greatness, Sennacherib, 
through his general Ravshakeh, hurled 
the insolent challenge at Him: Who 
among the gods of all the lands was able 
to save his land from me that [one 
should suppose that] God [can] save 
Jerusalem from my hand! (II Kings 
18:35; see Chullin 89a). 

This pride will bring about his down¬ 
fall. 

... nnai — You grew tall 
and put ... 

Both the second person (you) and the 
third person (it) refer to Assyria. Radak 
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points out that such changes in person 
are not infrequent. 

11. □ 1 11 bx — The strongest of nations. 

This refers to Babylon. In the first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar's reign he con¬ 
quered Nineveh, capital of Assyria 
(Megillah lib cited in Rashi). 

lb niyjp Ityy — He shall deal freely with 
him. 

The doubling of the verb indicates 
that Nebuchadnezzar will be in com¬ 
plete control of Assyria. Nothing will 
prevent him from doing whatever he 
wishes (Rashi). 

lmnuna 1yic/“i3 — Commensurate with 
his wickedness / have driven him out. 

Once more the stress is on God's in¬ 
volvement in Assyria's destruction. Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar is the agent, but it is God 
Who wills h is actions. 

This treatment of the verse follows 
the cantillation. However, Radak points 
out that 1ytpl3 can instead be read 
together with the foregoing: He shall act 
toward him in accordance with his 
wickedness. 


1 2. irttpU’] — They abandoned him. 
This expression appears twice in this 

verse. Targum translates both: 
which he uses consistently to translate 
U/D3 (cf. Exodus 23:11), to abandon. 

Rashi translates the first expression: 
and they threw it upon the ground. 

[Rashi gives as reference Numbers 11:31; 
but there he himself translates and it spread 
out.] 

Rashi is silent concerning the second 
expression. The context indicates, and 
they will forsake it (See 29:5). 

Metzudos translates the first and they 
scattered [its branches], but he 
translates the second like Rashi. 

[One can readily see that the concepts 
abandoning, spreading, and scattering are all 
related. See Sefer HaShorashim of Ibn 
Janach to WDJ.] 

13. Inbsi? by — Upon its ruins. 

Within the context of the metaphor 

and taking verse 6 into consideration, 
one would assume that nbpn is a ruin, 
that is, something that was thrown 
down, (from bsj, to fall ) and that the 
birds who used to nest in the crown of 
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31 crown among the interwoven branches , and its heart 
11-15 became proud because of its height , 11 so I put him in 
the hand of the strongest of nations, he shall deal 
freely with him; commensurate with his wickedness / 
have driven him out. 12 Strangers cut it down, the 
mighty among the nations, and they abandoned him. 
Upon the mountains and in all the valleys its tendrils 
fell, and its boughs broke in all the channels of the 
earth, and all the nations of the earth descended from 
its shadow and forsook him. 13 Upon its ruins rested 
all the birds of heaven, and upon its branches were all 
the beasts of the field. 14 In order that none of the 
water-trees shall be haughty with their stature and 
will not place their crowns among the interwoven 
branches, nor will their mighty ones endure in their 
height — all that drink water — for they are all given 
over to death into the nether earth into the midst of 
men, among those that descend to the pit. 

15 Thus says my Lord HaSHEM/ElOHIM: On the 


the lofty cedar (u. 6) now dwell among 
the shattered limbs of the fallen giant. 

However, Targum, renders: on the 
carcass of the slain. It is, of course, pos¬ 
sible that Targum offers the explanation 
rather than the translation; but it is also 
possible that he translates nbsn as car¬ 
cass since that is its meaning in Judges 
14:8. This is also the opinion of Eliezer 
of Beaugency who explains that nbsn is 
used for carcass since it falls down. 

14. ]ynb — In order that. 

Assyria's fate is to be a lesson to other 
nations. They are to take note of the 
results of misplaced pride. 

— Water—trees. 

Most commentators take D’n’yjf as a 
generic term which includes the cedar 
upon which the whole metaphor (u. 3 
ff.) is based. Other cedars which draw 
their might from plentiful water as this 
one had done (u. 4) would be held back 
from making the same mistakes. 


Rashi, however, takes U' , 'Q”'xy in a 
much more limited sense. Water trees 
are trees which grow tall and have long 
tendrils because of the abundance of 
available water, but which lack the in¬ 
ner strength of the real cedar. It appears 
that the cedar of verse 3 was not a true 
cedar at all. Tts pride prevented it from 
recognizing the truth about itself, and 
that was the cause of its downfall. 

□rnb* — Their mighty ones. 

The translation follows Metzudos. b* 
is used in the same sense as in verse 11. 

Radak writes that nbK is the name of 

▼ ■* 

a tree, as in Isaiah 6:13. (See also 6:13). 

... rnnb ob3 ’3 — For they are all 
given over to death ... 

This is part of the lesson meant for 
the kings who are to learn from As¬ 
syria's downfall. The realization that 
they, like everyone else, are destined for 
the grave will help them to control their 
pride. 
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15. m^aKH — / caused mourning. 

According to Rashi there is an 
implied object: I caused [mourners] to 
mourn. 

Radak reads the word with the fol¬ 
lowing phrase. / have caused the depths 
to mourn over him [the cedar whom 
they had nourished (u. 4)] and covered 
them in mourning. 

Radak's interpretation ignores thecantilla- 
tion, which makes a break between mbaKH 
and the following phrase. 

It is not infrequent that commentators in¬ 
terpret in opposition to the cantiilation (cf. 
Rashi, Isaiah 1:9, Jeremiah 6:29). 

□inpi nK r»by mp3 — / have covered the 
depths against it. 

I have prevented the depths from ris¬ 
ing up to water it as they had done in 
the past, so that they should not ex¬ 
tinguish the fire which was consuming 
it (Rashi). 

Radak and Metzudos render: / have 
covered the depths in mourning clothes. 

rpjilnrn yjtpKi — And [l have] withheld 
its rivers. 


These are the rivers which used to 
surround the bed in which the cedar 
was planted (Rashi). For an explanation 
of the feminine form, see comm., v. 4. 

D'an om ikban — And the abundant 
waters ceased. 

These are the waters which had made 
its branches grow (u. 5) (Rashi). 

nsby vby rntyn , »yy bm — And all the 
trees of the field grew faint because of 
it. 

Verse 4 tells how the depths had sent 
their streams to all the trees to water and 
invigorate them. As the depths are 
covered, these streams disappear and 
the trees grow faint with the loss of 
water (Rashi). 

16. njpyjrba nmnn VTJS3 inrm — 
Then were comforted in the nether 
earth all the trees of Eden. 

The mighty kings who are already in 
Gehinnom will become reconciled to 
their fate when they see that it is shared 
by the mighty Assyrian king (Rashi). 
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31 day that he descended to the grave I caused mourn - 
16-18 ing; I have covered the depths against it and withheld 
her rivers and the abundant waters ceased. / have 
darkened the Lebanon because of it, and all the trees 
of the field grew faint because of it. 16 From the 
sound of its fall / made the nations tremble, when I 
brought him down to the grave with those that des¬ 
cend to the pit. Then were comforted in the nether 
earth all the trees of Eden, the choicest and best of the 
Lebanon, all that drink water. 17 They too descended 
with him to the grave, to those slain by the sword, — 
his supporters who had lived under his protection 
among the nations. 16 To whom did you thus liken 
yourself, in glory and size among Eden's trees? Now 
you were brought down with Eden's trees into the 
nether earth . Among the uncircumcised you will lay 
with the slain of the sword. This is Pharaoh and all 
his multitude — the words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim. 


17. 3"m"'» , 7 l 7n- , 7K — To those slain by 
the sword. 

32:17 ff. expands on this theme. 

nm lina ibyri lynn — His sup¬ 
porters [lit. his arm ] who had lived un¬ 
der his protection among the nations. 

His arm is a metaphor for those who 
had helped Assyria. Many nations had 
lived under Assyria's protection (in its 
shade) and had at the same time sup¬ 
plied forces for its armies (Rashi). These 
allies and supporters would descend 
with Assyria into Gehinnom. 


18. H33 rvm ■>n *7K — To whom did 

▼ ▼ T T 

you thus liken yourself. 

The verse turns back to Pharaoh and 
exhorts him to learn the needed lesson 
from Assyria's fall. Dare he compare 
himself to mighty Assyria? Yet even 
Assyria was destroyed; surely Pharaoh 
has no right to consider himself immune 
to punishment for his misdeeds. 

D’S-iy Ilri3 — Among the uncircum¬ 
cised. 

See comm. 28:10. 


XXXII 

In the kinnah, the lament which Yechezkel sang over Tyre's king, (pref. ch. 27) 
we recognized the true greatness of Israel's prophets, who mourned the downfall of 
the gentile nations with the same hot tears which they shed over their own (see 
pref., ch. 17). 

In the case of Tyre, this was less surprising than in the case of Egypt. Tyre, at 
least overtly, had always been a good friend of the Jewish people (see intro., chs. 26- 
28). Its king had been a man of vast potential, and one can readily understand why 
Yechezkel would be moved to lament when he succumbed to his baser nature. 
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Egypt's, however, had been quite a different record. Egypt had never had Israel's 
good at heart, and time and again proved a bitter disappointment to them (see foot¬ 
note 23:8). Most recently, a scant three years before the date of this chapter, 
Pharaoh had let Israel down at the most crucial point of their confrontation with 
Babylon (Jeremiah 37:5-7). It would have been understandable for Israel, if not to 
gloat at Egypt's downfall, at least to view it with quiet satisfaction. 

Yechezkel is taught differently. Just one year after the Temple's destruction he is 
to take up a kinnah over Pharaoh. 


1. The prophecy takes place in Adar of 
the twelfth year, that is, some twenty 
months after the destruction. 

2. nwi: D’la "PM — To a young lion 
among the nations were you likened. 

See 19:2 for "PD3. 

The translation follows Radak and 
Metzudos and is borne out by Targum, 
who renders: You were mighty among 
the nations. 

However, this translation ignores the 
fact that elsewhere when Yechezkel 
uses nm in the sense to be similar to, he 
uses it in the kal, active, rather than in 
the niphal, passive in which it occurs 
here (cf. 31:21). 

Perhaps because of this considera¬ 
tion, Rashi reads this phrase together 
with the next one and renders as fol¬ 
lows: You, who should simply have 
been a sea monster in the waters, 


pretended (not non, to be similar, but 
nm3, to act as though similar ) fo be a 
lion among the nations. Because of your 
pride, you went beyond that which was 
rightfully yours. 

Eliezer of Beaugency agrees with 
Rashi and adds the thought that the sea- 
monster has his every need at hand in 
the water, while the lion is occasionally 
forced to leave his natural habitat to 
hunt for food. Pharaoh's expansionary 
campaign had no real justification. He 
could have filled his needs within his 
own country. 

R' Breuer takes nm in its meaning to 
cease, thus nn“u means to be made to 
cease. He renders: You who were a roar¬ 
ing lion among the nations were 
silenced (made to cease your roaring). 

Tppp"inj3 nan] — And you burst forth 
with your rivers. 
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32 

1-5 


If was in the twelfth year, in the twelfth month on 
the first of the month; the word of HASHEM came to 
me, saying: 

Ben Adam, take up a lament for Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, and say to him: To a young lion among the 
nations, were you likened, but you are like a monster 
in the seas and you burst forth with your rivers and 
you churned water with your feet and fouled their 
rivers. 3 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: I will 
spread My net over you with the company of many 
nations, and they will raise you in My destructive 
net; 4 and I shall abandon you upon the earth; upon 
the open field will I hurl you, and I will cause to settle 
upon you all the fowl of heaven, and / will sate with 
you the beasts of the land; 5 and I will lay your flesh 
upon the mountains and fill the valleys with your 


[YU means to burst forth (for example, 
the baby from its mother's womb. 
Psalms 22:10). The sea monster burst 
forth with his rivers (his armies — 
Radak ) beyond his normal boundaries 
(Rashi). 

Metzudos derives rurn from mj, to 
push or gore, and the phrase means You 
gored among your rivers (that is, within 
your country). 

Tpbjn? D*>n nbnni — And you churned 
water with your feet. 

nbi (and DD1 in the next phrase) 
combines the ideas of churning the 
water and of dirtying it with the mud 
that is swirled around in it. 

The sea monster, Egypt, did not real¬ 
ly have legs but God made legs for it so 
that it could pass through the waters of 
the nations and foul their rivers (Rashi). 

[The fouling of the river is a metaphor 
for Egypt's conquests of the neighbor¬ 
ing lands.] 

According to Targum, the verse 
describes Egypt's campaigns into 
foreign lands and the havoc which they 
wreaked there. 

3. n’an mray bnpa - With the 


company of many nations. 

This describes the armies which were 
to be brought by Nebuchadnezzar in his 
invasion of Egypt (Metzudos). 

’nina — In My destructive net. 

Though all commentators agree that 
nttfn and nnn are synonymous for net, 
Radak adds that use of the word nnn 
adds the further implication of destruc¬ 
tion, the other meaning of Din. 

4. ynio — And I shall 

abandon you upon the earth. 

See comm. 31:12. 

The corpses of the Egyptians will lie 
unburied on the open fields, where the 
birds and animals will feed on them 
(Metzudos). 

5. annn by — Upon the mountains. 
Radak writes that the mountains are 

mentioned because the Egyptians would 
flee there, thinking to escape from the 
invading armies. Alternatively, he sug¬ 
gests that the birds might carry the flesh 
of the corpses into the mountains. 

— With your decay. 

The translation follows one of 
Rashi's suggestions, stems from 
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nm, to grow rotten or decay.] The alter¬ 
native which Rashi offers is that the 
word derives from nm ( to cast out, and 
means: that part of you which is cast 
out [the corpses]. 

Metzudos derives the word from on, 
to he high. The meaning is your former 
pride. 

6. ■qnDy nS — The land where you 
swam. 

is derived from cpy, to flow or 

float. 

The commentators offer various 
translations of this phrase: the land 
within which you (the sea monster) 
swam (Rash/); the land which is nor¬ 
mally covered with water (Radak; Met- 
zudos); the land which you inundated 
with your thrashings (^pJiTirna run], v. 
2) (Eliezer of Beaugency). 

pK^KP a’jTDK] — And the channels 
shall be filled from you. 

The channels which flowed with 
water will be fillled with your blood 
(Radak; Metzudos). 


7. ^nlaaa — With your smoke [lit. 
extinguishing]. 

^plaa derives from naa, to ex¬ 
tinguish. The smoke that rises after 
your fire has been extinguished will 
cover the heavens. Your downfall will 
sadden all who hear of it as they realize 
that they may also, one day, share your 
fate (Rashi). 

omapa-nK ’rnapm — And I shall 
darken their stars. 

The entire verse, speaking of the 
darkening of the heavens, reflects the 
feelings of a victim of tragedy. When a 
person suffers disaster, the whole world 
seems dark to him (Metzudos). 

8. n^jp^a -iIk niiop"ba — All the bright 
lights of heaven. 

These are the heavenly powers who 
interceded with God in Egypt's behalf 
(Rashi). 

9. D’aa tpny ab ■•npyprri — Then / shall 
vex the heart of many nations. 

Although oyp usually means anger, it 
is used here in the sense of fear or con - 
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32 decay. 6 I will inundate the land where you swam 
6-12 with blood until the mountaintops, — and the chan¬ 
nels shall be filled from you ; 7 and with your smoke I 
will cover the heavens, and I shall darken their stars. 
Then I will cover with a cloud and the moon shall not 
shed its light. 0 All the bright lights of heaven — I will 
darken them because of you , and I shall cast darkness 
upon your land — the words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim. 

9 Then I shall vex the heart of many nations, when 
I bring your destruction among the peoples, into 
lands which you did not know; 10 and I will appall 
many nations because of you, and their kings will 
shake with trembling concerning you when I bran¬ 
dish My sword upon their faces; and they will trem¬ 
ble constantly, each man for his own sake, upon the 
day of your downfall 

11 For thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: The 
sword of Babylon's king will come upon you. 12 By 
the swords of the mighty I shall topple your mul- 


sternation. Targum renders yiT, which 
the Targumim generally use for words 
like ins, fear (I Samuel 11:7) or rnin, 
trembling (Jeremiah 30:5). 

’tOinn — When / bring your 
destruction among the peoples. 

This will be when the nations see 
your wounded and crippled remnants 
(Targum); or, as Radak suggests, when 
news of your destruction reaches the 
nations. 

10. iyty Tpby nyty' 1 orrabm — And 
their kings will shake with trembling 
concerning you. 

See comm. 27:35. 

orpJD by ’Sin ’Dplyn — When I bran¬ 
dish My sword upon their faces. 

tpy suggests flying and movement. It 
is used in a borrowed sense to picture 
the brandished sword (Metzudos). 

My sword [rain] refers to Nebu¬ 


chadnezzar. He is described as God's 
sword because he is God's agent in the 
execution of His plans (Metzudos). See 
intro., 29:17-21; 30:23. 

O’yaib rnm — And they will tremble 
constantly. 

See comm. 2:16. 

Itf/sab tf’K — Each man for his own sake. 

Each man will fear that Pharaoh's fate 
might overtake him (Metzudos). 

13“ 15 In Rashi's view, the next three 
verses tell of the curtailment of Egyp¬ 
tian activities outside its own border. 
The beginning of this chapter describes 
Egypt's incursions into foreign lands. 
These will now cease. 

Radak writes that reference is to the 
desolation which will come about 
within Egypt's own borders. Its busy 
waterways will become quiet and un¬ 
used while the people will be in exile. 
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13. Hy — Again. 

According to Rashi, that reference is 
to Egypt's foreign conquests, 'again' is 
meant literally. Egypt would be so 
weakened by Nebuchadnezzar's victory 
that she would never again be a con¬ 
queror beyond her own borders. 

In Radak's view this describes the 
land of Egypt while its people are in ex¬ 
ile. Accordingly, liy can only mean for 
a long time. The desolation of the land 
will last for a long time until the people 
return from their exile (see 29:11). 

14. □rr»n , »n y’p^K w — Then I shall 
make their waters settle. 

ypty means to sink. Waters which are 
constantly churned by the passage of 
man and beast become dirty. With the 
defeat of Egypt, however, these waters 
will be quite still. All the mud will sink 
to the bottom (Rashi). 

T’blK Dnnrjll — And cause their 

rivers to run like oil. 

This repeats the thought of the earlier 
phrase. The rivers will run as smoothly 
as oil because no mud will be churned 
up in them (Rashi). 


15. nxbrpn y^t< — The land from its 
fullness. 

Egypt will be transformed from its 
present fullness and prosperity to utter 
desolation (Rashi). 

17"32. The prophetic eye moves from 
the present to the distant future of 
D’n’rt rrnrw, the End of Days (Met- 
zudos). (See also Abarbanel and 
Malbim.) 

Sotah 9a speaks of three cups [of 
defeat and suffering] which Egypt was 
destined to drink in the course of its 
history. The first had been in Moses' 
days, the second was Egypt's defeat at 
Babylonian hands and the third will be 
the one which Egypt will drink together 
with her fellow nations (rpnvian ny) in 
Messianic times. (See comm. 29:2.) 

It seems likely that this final 
prophecy against Egypt describes that 
third 'cup' of punishment. 

In his vision, Yechezkel is to consign 
Pharaoh and his hordes to the y^iK 
nPnnn, nethermost earth, together with 
all "ila mV, those that descend into the 

•• i 

pit. That pit, in Targum's words, is rva 
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32 titudes; the strong ones of the nations are they all, 

13-17 <*nd they shall despoil the pride of Egypt, and all her 
multitude shall be destroyed; 13 and I shall destroy all 
her beasts from beside abundant waters, nor shall the 
foot of man trouble them again, and the hooves of 
beasts shall not trouble them . 14 Then I shall make 
their waters settle and cause their rivers to run like oil 
— the words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 15 When I 
make the land of Egypt desolate and waste — the land 
from its fullness — when I smite all that dwell in it, 
then shall they know that I am HASHEM. 16 It is a 
lamentation and they shall lament it, the daughters of 
the nations shall lament with it — upon Egypt and 
upon all her multitude they will lament the words of 
my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM . 

17 It was in the twelfth year on the fifteenth of the 
month, the word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 


tona*, the place of ultimate and un¬ 
relieved loss — Gehinnom. 

If we are to understand this extremely 
obscure passage we must be guided by 
the key phrases, which, by their con¬ 
stant repetition, lend form and sub¬ 
stance to the picture which the prophet 
paints for us. 

The inhabitants of this Gehinnom are 
described ten times as uncircum¬ 

cised ones. The fault which condemned 
them to their fate was that they spread 
terror over the Land of Life. 

The term □'’bny is discussed in 
comm. 28:10. Its constant use in our 
passage necessitates a reexamination of 
its meaning. 

The term biy generally refers to an 
uncircumcised male, but it also has two 
other definitions. It describes the state 
of a fruit tree during its first three years, 
when it is forbidden to eat its fruits 
(Leviticus 19:23); and when used in 
tandem with ab, heart, [ab b"iy], it 
describes one whose heart is obtuse and 
unreceptive to spiritual stimuli 
(Deuteronomy 10:16). 


Rashi (Leviticus 19:23) defines b"iy as 
a synonym of DDK, to be closed off. 

One of the promises which God made 
to the Jewish people about the Mes¬ 
sianic age is that He will circumcise 
your hearts (Deuteronomy 30:6). 
Ramban (there) explains that this cir¬ 
cumcision of the heart means a return to 
the state of innocence and rectitude 
that had been Adam's nature 
before he sinned. Sin closes off' the 
heart, making it unreceptive to the ap¬ 
prehension of Godliness. The hallmark 
of the Messianic era will be the open¬ 
ness and receptiveness of mankind's 
hearts to God. 

The inhabitants of the Gehinnom to 
which Pharaoh finds himself consigned 
are D ll 7"iy. Their lives were lived in a 
way which precluded the possibility of 
their ever becoming fit for the kind of 
existence which the Messianic era re¬ 
quires. Their abn nb'iy, closing off of 
the heart, was such that it would forever 
shut out the light of the Divine. 

Throughout the passage Targum 
renders □ 1, n (lit. land of life ) as the 
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/and 0 / /srae/ (see commm. 26:20). The 
term n^n ypi*, /and 0 / /i/e, is used in 
contrast with nVnnn ypN, nethermost 
earth, and nia, pit, which describe 
Gehinnom. Thus, where the latter are 
KnaK rP3, the place of ultimate 
hopelessness where no growth or 
development is possible, □'"in ypK 
would be the land where true life , in its 
sense of growth, can flourish. (For a dis¬ 
cussion of the land of Israel as the ideal 
location for spiritual growth, see comm. 
20 : 6 .) 

These kings had spread terror over 
the D^n y?*, land of life. As Israel fell 
under foreign dominion, beginning 
with the Assyrian conquest, and 
especially during the centuries of 
darkness which started with Babylon's 
ascendancy (see comm. 21:24-27), 
spiritual life' had gradually been 
choked out of the land of life. God had 
willed that the land of Israel should be 
that place on earth where man could ac¬ 
tualize his spiritual strivings, and these 
kings had tried to frustrate God's will. 

If history is the story of man's grop¬ 
ing for, and ultimate attainment of 
Godliness, then these kings are its true 
villains. They had imposed their nibny, 
closing off of the heart, upon the land. 
That is the true terror to which the land 
of Israel had been subjected. 

However, the ultimate mover of 
history is God Himself. Verse 32 teaches 
how this terror became the forerunner 
of God's purpose in creation. In the end 
it will be the fear of God which fills the 
land. 


[These prefatory remarks assume 
Rashi's interpretation (see below) that 
this passage is a description of what is 
to take place in Gehinnom. In Met- 
zudos' view the description is not of 
Gehinnom but of the communal grave 
in which will be buried the soldiers who 
will fall in the great war which is to 
come at the end of days (see chs. 38 and 
39). See further below.] 

17. The verse makes no mention of the 
month in which this vision took place. 
it is assumed to be the twelfth month as 
in verse 1 (Radak). 

18. □’nyn jinn by nn? — Wail for the 
multitude of Egypt. 

See the prefatory remarks to ch. 27 
for a discussion of the laments which 
Jewish prophets took up for the non- 
Jewish nations. Unlike the Midrash 
quoted there, Radak to this verse writes 
that these laments were meant as texts 
for the use of gentile nations. The 
Jewish prophet, on the contrary, would 
rejoice at the downfall of God's 
enemies. 

irrnim — And cast it down. 

The prophet did not lower Pharaoh 
into the pit. He only predicted his fate 
(Metzudos). [Nevertheless, since God's 
word is bound to come true, it is as 
though Yechezkel himself consigned 
Pharaoh to the pit]. 

DT1N Dill ni331 — And the daughters of 
mighty nations. 

R' Breuer comments that DnnK, 
mighty, is written D“HK, missing two 
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32 18 Ben Adam, wail for the multitude of Egypt and cast 

18-22 it down, her and the daughters of mighty nations to 
the nether world, together with those that descend to 
the pit. 19 Whom have you surpassed in beauty? Go 
down and be laid with the uncircumcised. 20 They 
shall fall amid those slain by the sword; to the sword 
they are delivered. Drag her and all her multitudes. 
21 From the nether world, the strong among the 
mighty will speak about him and his helpers, 'They 
have descended, lain among the uncircumcised vic¬ 
tims of the sword .' 22 Assyria is there and all her mul- 


letters, to point out how puny these 
seemingly mighty nations were to the 
prophetic eye. 

-in rm nvnnn y-i* b* — To the 
nether world, together with those that 
descend to the pit. 

The nether world' is Gehinnom ac¬ 
cording to Rashi. According to Met- 
zudos it is a communal grave for the fal¬ 
len in the wars of Gog and Magog (Chs. 
38 and 39). 

19. nnyi ,, T3p — Whom have you 
surpassed in beauty? 

Are you better than any of the other 
nations? You also will go down to the 
pit and be laid to rest with them (Rashi). 

20. The seeming redundancy of 
phrases here is explained by M etzudos 
as prophetic idiom which tolerates [or 
perhaps requires] a manifold repetition 
of the same thought. 

21. lb H3T — Will speak about him. 
The translation follows Rashi who 

quotes the rule that words like ’b [lit. to 
me] and lb [lit. to him] after the verb 
-|Xl, to speak are to be translated about 
rather than fo. 

The complete subject of the sentence 
is: The strong among the mighty from 
the nether world. They will speak about 
Pharaoh (lb) and his helpers, saying: 
They have descended ... 

Radak differs from Rashi in two 


points. He renders lb, 'to' him and he 
treats the last words of the sentence 
... 1TV as a description of his 

helpers. The sentence is to be read as 
follows:- From the nether world the 
strong among the mighty will speak to 
Pharaoh and to his helpers who had 
gone down. The verse does not report 
what they will say. Their words are left 
to the imagination of the reader. 

blNtt/ — From the nether world. 

The translation follows Rashi who, as 
noted in verse 18, interprets this passage 
as a description of the events happening 
in Gehinnom. According to Metzudos 
blKtt/ is to be translated, grave. 

22. Throughout this and the following 
verses Rashi and Metzudos continue to 
interpret in accordance with their 
respective approaches to the entire pas¬ 
sage. According to Rashi we have a 
description of Gehinnom. According to 
Metzudos, of the mass grave for the fal¬ 
len in the war of the end of days. 

Wherever there are substantive dif¬ 
ferences between the two opinions we 
will first interpret according to Rashi, 
then according to Metzudos. 

nbnp'bDi ntt/K Dttf — Assyria is there 
and all her multitude. 

When Egypt descends into Gehin¬ 
nom it will find itself awaited by As¬ 
syria and her multitudes. [Assyria had 
presumably been in Gehinnom from the 
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time of its miraculous destruction dur¬ 
ing Chizkiyahu's reign. See Appendix II 
for approximate dates. 

vnnap vnlyap — His surroundings are 
his graves. 

It is to remain within the confines of 
Gehinnom, without ever being brought 
to burial in a normal grave (Rashi). 

tit is not clear whether this refers to 
Assyria, the earlier subject of the verse, 
or to Egypt, the subject of the previous 
verse. The change from the feminine 
(nbnj 7 ) to the masculine (V>ni"Qp 
■pnirrap) is striking. Since Egypt had 
been described in the masculine in the 
previous verse (rnTV ... lb), the obvious 
assumption would seem to be that our 
verse has returned to that subject. 
However, a careful reading of the whole 
passage will show that whenever the na¬ 
tion is the subject the feminine is used, 
but that the text changes to the 
masculine when the discussion shifts to 
individual people. As a result, the sub¬ 
ject of vnbap vnlTQp could well be the 
individual soldiers of Assyria.] 

Metzudos renders as follows: During 
the [final] war Assyria will [also] fall. 


Their graves will surround Egypt's 
graves. 

23. m irpbap urn nyx — 

Whose graves are placed at the depths 
of the pit. 

Rashi does not offer an explanation 
for this phrase. Presumably graves 
should be taken metaphorically as in 
vnbpp l’nlD^pp, his surroundings are 
his graves, in the previous verse. Their 
travail in Gehinnom is to take the place 
of the normal resting in a grave. 

According to Metzudos the phrase is 
a direct continuation of the previous 
verse. Because they all fell by the sword, 
they will all be buried together in a com¬ 
munal grave. They are not to be buried 
in individual graves as would be the 
case had they died a peaceful death. 

nrnap nl^ao nbnp ’mi — And whose 
company was around her grave. 

In her place in Gehinnom Assyria 
will be surrounded by her company 
(Rashi). 

In Metzudos' view the phrase follows 
from the beginning of the verse. Since 
they are all to be buried in a communal 
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32 titude; his surroundings are his graves; all of them 
23-25 slain, who fall by the sword, 23 whose graves are 
placed at the depths of the pit, and whose company 
was around her grave, all of them slain who fall by 
the sword because they spread terror in the land of 
life. 24 There is Elam and all her multitude around her 
grave, all of them slain who fall by the sword, who 
descended uncircumcised to the nethermost earth, 
because they spread their terror in the land of life and 
bore their shame with those that descend to the pit. 
25 Among the slain they placed a bed for her with all 
her multitude, surrounding him are her graves; all of 
them uncircumcised, slain by the sword; for their ter¬ 
ror was spread in the land of life; and they bore their 
shame with those that descend to the pit. Among the 


grave it is not surprising that Assyria's 
soldiers will be lying near those of 
Egypt. In war time not many graves are 
dug and soldiers from different armies 
are often buried together. 

o^n y -ijks rrnn - Because 

they spread terror in the land of life [i.e., 
Eretz Yisraef]. 

The translation mnn, terror , follows 
the Sages in Rosh HaShanah 17a. 
Radak also translates it in this way. 

Rashi and Metzudos render SStt/, 
destruction, breakage. [They may have 
chosen this translation, rather than that 
of the Sages, because of the contextual 
use of this same word in v. 30. See 
comm, below.] 

Targum offers: because they ruled 
(ubltf) over the land of Israel, [ubttf is 
taken here to mean to rule because that 
is its most common usage. It should, 
however, be noted that Targum also 
uses vbut to translate yis when it is used 
in the sense of killing. Apparently, 
murder is the ultimate domination of a 
person; the murderer allows himself to 
decide whether or not his victim should 
live. See // Samuel 1:15; I Kings 
2:25,34, 46.] 


24. d b’y — Elam. 

Elam is also among the fallen 
countries who await Egypt's descent 
into the pit. 

Elam is identified in Daniel 8:2 as the 
area in which th city of Shushan was 
located. (See ArtScroll Daniel for closer 
identification.) According to the Sages 
(Sanhedrin 89a), it was allied with 
Babylon in the latter's attacks against 
the Jews. Except for this passage in 
Ezekiel, only Jeremiah contains 
prophecies against this nation. He in¬ 
cludes Elam in ch. 25 among the people 
who were to drink the cup of anger 
symbolizing their conquest by Babylon, 
and in ch. 49 he predicts Elam's fall. 
Isaiah (21:2) saw it allied with Media 
against Babylon. 

□nobs iNttm — And bore their shame. 

* t ■ ■ - 

Shame is the feeling engendered 
when they compare the depths to which 
they have sunk to the peaks of power 
and prosperity which they once enjoyed 
(Radak). 

25. nb ssttfo unj — They placed a bed 
for her. 

The bed is for Elam (Rashi). 
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26. See 27:13 for Meshech and Tuval. 

27. Most commentators read the verse 
as meaning that Meshech and Tuval 
will be buried ignominiously and will 
not be honored in death as are other 
warrriors. 

There are several ways in which the 
words may be translated, yielding this 
meaning. Rashi is followed here. 

nmarriK i33tth kSi - They shall not lie 
with the mighty. 

The warriors of Meshech and Tuval 
will not be buried with honors like those 
of undefeated soldiers who die a natural 
death. 

O’bpi — They are inferior to the 
[other] uncircumcised ones. 

These other warriors are buried 
together with their weapons which are 


placed under their heads as a symbol of 
their heroism. Meshech and Tuval will 
have no such honors. 

bsi is used in the sense of being less 
worthy, as in Job 12:3 and 13:2. 

□ninyy-by nniiiy vui] — Their sins 
(shall) remain upon them. 

Their death will not have atoned for 
their sins. They will carry to the 
gravetheir sin of spreading terror over 
the Land of Life. 

20. nriKi — And as for you. 

The prophet turns back to Pharoah 
(Rashi). 

3“in ’b^n n* — With the victims of [lit. 
those slain by] the sword. 

You will not be with those that died a 
natural death (Rashi). 
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32 slain it is placed. 26 There, Meshech, Tuval, and all 
26-31 her multitudes , surrounding him are her graves, all of 
them uncircumcised, slain by the sword , for they 
spread their terror in the land of life. 27 They shall not 
lie with the mighty ; they are inferior to the uncir¬ 
cumcised, who have descended to the netherworld 
with their weapons and they placed their swords 
beneath their heads. Their sins remain upon them; 
for the terror of the mighty is in the land of life. 
20 And as for you — you shall be broken among the 
uncircumcised and lie with the victims of the sword. 
29 There is Edom , her kings and all her princes, which 
were placed , despite their might, with the victims of 
the sword. With the uncircumcised they will lie 
together with those that descend to the pit. 30 There 
are the princes of the North, all of them, and the 
Sidonians who descended with the slain f ashamed as 
they are broken from their might; and they lie uncir¬ 
cumcised with the victims of the sword and bear their 
shame with those that descend to the pit. 31 Them will 
Pharaoh see, and find comfort for all his multitude, 
the victims of Pharaoh's sword and all his army — the 


29. □minan — Which were 

v + : [ ■: 

placed , despite their might. 

The translation follows Metzudos. 

Dllht — Edom. 

For a discussion of Edom, see 25:12- 
14 and ch. 35. 

30. pay '•Ippa — The princes of the 
North. 

According to Radak these are the 
kings of Babylon. (See 21:1 for a discus¬ 
sion of Babylon as the 'Northern' 
power.) 

,, 3 L l¥ — Sidonians [lit. Sidonian]. 

This must be understood as though it 
were written CP^y, the Sidonians. (For a 
discussion of the role Sidon played in 
Israel's history, see comm. 28:20-23.) 


tru/ia ormaan amnn3 — Ashamed as 

T T T 

they are broken from their might. 

The translation follows Rashi and 
Metzudos. It is the simplest way to 
render this obscure phrase and may 
have been the cause for Rashi and Met¬ 
zudos to take rpnn as breakage rather 
than as terror throughout this chapter. 
(See comm., v. 23.) 

Eliezer of Beaugency renders: They 
are ashamed of having spread terror by 
virtue of their strength. 

31. A person tends to find comfort for 
his troubles when he sees them shared 
by others. When Pharaoh will see all 
these nations who accompany him to 
Gehinnom or to the grave (see comm., 
v. 22), he will feel comforted concerning 
his and his people's fate. 
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32. D^n ynio ,, n , nn"nK i nnr ,, 3 — For 
I have spread My terror in the land of 
life. 

This verse predicts that in place of 
the terror which Pharaoh had once 
spread over Israel, God will cause 
Himself to be feared there (Rashi. In 
this verse Rashi reverts to the more 
usual meaning of JVnn as fear rather 
than breakage.) 


R' Breuer points out that, although 
we read ,| jvnn, My terror (referring to 
God), the spelling is imnn, his fear 
(referring to Pharaoh). This expresses 
the idea that it is Pharaoh's terror 
which, in the end, will bring about the 
fear of God. The power which had been 
granted him is a step in the gradual 
educating of Israel towards attaining its 
spiritual maturity. 


XXXIII 

This chapter can be divided into four distinct sections: 

[There is no significance whatever to the fact that these four sections are all in¬ 
cluded in one chapter; the division into chapters is merely a convenient expedient. 
For a discussion of the chapter division of Scripture, see footnote 26:7-14.] The 
four sections are: 

A. the duties of the nay, sentinel, reminiscent of 3:7-21; 

B. explication of God's justice as it relates to wicked people who repent their 
wickedness, reminiscent of parts of ch. 18; 

C. the coming of the U’ba, the fugitive, foretold in 24:25-27; 

D. several prophecies of rebuke, similar to those in the first half of the Book. 

These sections are followed by ch. 34, which is the first of the great consolation 

prophecies with which Yechezkel closes his book. 

The following is a possible rationalization for this structure. 

Concerning the structure of the Book of Ezekiel, the Sages (Bava Basra 14b) 
stated, Nnnm mtfn f Its beginning [tells of] destruction and its con¬ 

clusion [tells of] consolation. In introducing ch. 24 we noted that it might be the last 
of the destruction prophecies, and that the self-contained group of prophecies con¬ 
cerning the nations (chs. 25-32) might be the bridge between the two sections of the 
book. [The 'consolation' aspect of these prophecies is discussed in pref., chs. 25- 
32.] If, indeed, ch. 34 is the true beginning of the 'consolation' prophecies, this 
would explain the repetition in ch. 33 of the nay, sentinel, metaphor used in ch. 3, 
since a new era of prophecy is being ushered in. Although the final section of this 
chapter seems to fit in much better with the destruction prophecies, this problem is 
eliminated by Metzudos' interpretation that the section refers to events after the 
destruction. 

A careful analysis of 3:17-27 on the one hand and chs. 24 and 33 on the other 
hand, will yield further insights. 

In 3:17-21 Yechezkel was informed of his naif, sentinel, status. In vs. 3:25-27 he 
was told that for the time being he was not to be an main a reprover, since the 
people were not yet ready to accept his teachings. Thus his sentinel status was held 
in abeyance until the people would be more receptive. Chapter 24 (vs. 26-27) 
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32 words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM; 32 for / have 

32 spread My terror in the land of life; and he will have 
been laid amid the uncircumcised with those slain by 
the sword of Pharaoh and all his multitude — the 
words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

33 T he word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 

1-2 2 Ben Adam, speak to the children of your peo- 


defines that time as the day of the coming of the U’bs, fugitive. As Rashi (24:27) 
points out, the dreadful events which the fugitive is to announce would be an un¬ 
ambiguous vindication of the prophet and the people would now accept his every 
word. 

Considering that ch. 33 begins with the sentinel metaphor and continues (vs. 21, 
22) with an account of the coming of the fugitive predicted at the end of ch. 24, the 
conclusion is inescapable that ch. 33 is a direct continuation of ch. 24. The interven¬ 
ing chapters (25-32) must be viewed as an interruption in the sequence which was 
inserted for a specific reason. [Perhaps the introduction of the fugitive idea (at the 
end of ch. 24) was the cause of the insertion. In comm. 24:26, the fugitive is iden¬ 
tified as the angel Michael, and the significance of his escape from Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar's clutches is discussed. It meant that the essential holiness of Israel had become a 
fugitive, but had not fallen victim to Babylonian ascendancy, the tragedy of defeat 
was only a way station on the road of Israel's regeneration, and the very day of the 
Temple's burning would one day become a day of rejoicing (Zechariah 6:19). In 
contrast to this, there was to be no U’bs, fugitive for the other nations which fell to 
Babylon. Theirs was to be a complete fall.] 

Thus the sequence of the prophecies is clearly evident. Chapter 24 (vs. 26-27) an¬ 
nounces the eventual coming of the fugitive with its attendant change in 
Yechezkel's function. His mouth is finally to be 'opened'. The people will be recep¬ 
tive to his teachings. He is to introduce himself to them as a naif, sentinel, and spell 
out to them the duties and implications of that office (33:1-9). (This repetition was 
also necessary for Yechezkel himself, although he had already been apprised of the 
sentinel responsibilities in ch. 3, in accordance with the dictum of the Sages 
(Mechilta, Yisro): A man is to be encouraged to do his duty at the time that it is to 
be performed [even though] he was already encouraged to do it at a time when it 
was still theoretical.) 

But the coming of the fugitive would involve Yechezkel in another duty besides 
that of the sentinel It was to be anticipated that the news of Jerusalem's fall would 
completely break the spirit of the people. They would think of themselves as borne 
down by the weight of their sins and as utterly beyond redemption. It would 
devolve upon Yechezkel to open their eyes to the gift of rQlU/fi, repentance, and to 
encourage them to face life once more (33:10-20). 

These prophecies (33:1-20) were all said on the tenth of Teves of the ninth year 
(24:1; see comm., ch. 24). Then 33:21-22 jumps ahead to the twelfth year, when the 
predicted events actually took place. The destruction prophecies in the last part of 
our chapter (vs. 23-33) could have been said before this last date, probably in the 
ninth year, together with ch. 24. [Ramban (Exodus 12:43; Numbers 7:1, and 
elsewhere) points out that there is a tendency in Scripture to ignore chronology in 
favor of completing a given unit. Therefore, Scripture will often jump ahead to 
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euenfs which rightfully belong to the subject under discussion, and then go back to 
the intervening events.] 

In summary, the consolation prophecies of Yechezkel begin with ch. 34; the last 
of the destruction prophecies are contained in ch. 24. Ch. 33 is a continuation from 
the latter part of ch. 24. Chapters 25-32 bridge the two parts of the Book. 


2~9. Verses 2-6 contain the parable of 
the nay, sentinel This parable is then 
explicated in verses 7-9. (See comm., 
footnote 21:4 for a discussion of the use 
of parable and metaphor in Scripture.) 
While we have given npy its literal 
rendering of sentinel, the sense of the 
word is captured by Targum who 
renders it in the parable as one who 
warns, and in the explication as teacher. 

2, ^yna-bis nan — Speak to the 
children of your people. 

The time had come for Yechezkel to 
let the people know about his sentinel 
status. In ch. 3, he was told that God 


had made him a Pipy, sentinel, but he 
was not told to share this knowledge 
with the people. Their obduracy would 
not permit him to exercise that office 
(see comm. 3:17-21). With the coming 
of the fugitive, this would change. The 
people would thirst for guidance from 
him (R f Breuer). 

Radak writes that ^ray ’A3, the 
children of your people, is used in this 
sentence to contrast it to the prophecies 
in the previous chapters addressed to 
the foreign nations. 

y^Krrny inpbi — And the people of the 
land take. 

In this point, the parable differs from 
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33 

3-8 


pie and say to them: When I bring a sword upon a 
land, and the people of the land take one man from 
among them and set him as their sentinel; 3 and he 
sees the sword coming upon the land, he blows the 
horn and warns the people, 4 and a listener heard the 
sound of the horn but did not heed the warning and 
the sword came and took him; his blood shall be 
upon his head. 5 He heard the sound of the horn but 
did not heed the warning; His blood shall be upon 
him. Had he heeded the warning, he would have 
saved his life. 6 But the sentry, if he saw the sword 
coming and he did not blow the horn, and the people 
were not warned, and the sword came and took a life 
from them — he was taken for his sin — but his blood 
I will seek from the sentry's hand. 7 Now you, Ben 
Adam — I have made you a sentry for the family of 
Israel, and when you hear a matter from My mouth, 
warn them for Me. 8 When I say of the wicked one, 
'Wicked one, you shall surely die,' and you did not 


the explication. In the parable, it is the 
people who are under attack who ap¬ 
point the sentry. In the explication, 
God, Who brings the attacker, is also the 
One who appoints the sentry (u. 7: 
:pnn^ npy). 

The implication of this change is ob¬ 
vious. God wishes His people to be 
saved. He would rather that the suffer¬ 
ing He brings upon them could be 
avoided (R' Breuer). 

According to the formula of Itty 
rny? / [God] am with him [Israel ] 
in his distress (Psalms 91:15) God 
regards Himself, as it were, as one of the 
citizens under attack. In His role as 
King — albeit, king of a rebellious peo¬ 
ple — He is required to provide sentinels 
for His city. 

3. 3inn — The sword. 

Targum renders: those who kill with 
the sword. 


This refers to the armies (Rashi). 

4. rnn 1 lu/top — His blood shall be 

upon his head. • 

fie will be punished for having been 
careless of his own life (Rashi). 

5. ubra inn Kim — Had he heeded 
the warning, he would have saved his 
life. 

The translation follows Rashi. 

6. npbj UllO Kin — He was taken for 
his sin. 

The sentry had been negligent in his 
duty, and the people were unwarned 
and therefore unable to protect 
themselves. Of course, none would be 
killed who did not deserve to die. The 
victims must have been guilty of some 
sin. However, this does not exonerate 
the negligent sentry. He is held respon¬ 
sible for the bloodshed. 

7"9. See 3:17-19. 
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10"20. The coming of the fugitive 
with his awesome news would once and 
for all destroy the edifice of pride and 
arrogance with which Jerusalem s in¬ 
habitants had insulated themselves 
from God's word. (See comm., 11:3,15.) 
In a complete about-face, they who had 
thought that their sins would 
automatically be forgiven because of the 
Temple in their midst {Jeremiah 7:9-10) 
suddenly lost all hope of forgiveness. 
They felt that they would pine away in 
their wickedness with no prospect of 
regeneration. 

It is Yechezkel's duty to guide these 
broken spirits to an understanding of 
n^itfn [ teshuvah ], repentance, that 
greatest of all of God's mercies. (See 
comm., 18:21-32.) There is no need for 
the family of Israel to die (u. 11). (This 
background follows Rashi. See comm., 
v. 10 .) 

10. DJ^npK p — Thus have you said. 

The translation follows the apparent 
intent of Rashi. Yechezkel tells the peo¬ 
ple that they have erroneously claimed 
that it is too late for repentance. 
Yechezkel has previously used the 


phrase in this sense in 11:5. [Perhaps 
Yechezkel uses the expression here with 
that passage in mind. There the people 
had arrogantly asserted that Jerusalem 
could never be conquered (11:3). To 
this Yechezkel had reacted (11:5): 

15 — Thus have you said. Now, 
in claiming that they are doomed, the 
people are making the opposite mis¬ 
take.] 

Radak translates ]3 as true, as in Ex¬ 
odus 10:29 and Numbers 27:7. You 
have said the truth. In his view, the 
verse means: It is good that you say you 
are suffering because of your sins, since 
that awareness is the first step in 
teshuvah. 

D^pn? ungK D31 — And through them we 
pine away. 

The root of D’pnj, is ppn, which 
means to waste or pine away. 

The people do not believe that 
teshuvah, repentance, can help them, 
and therefore do not wish to repent 
(Rashi). i 11 

What is the reason for their disbelief? 

Perhaps it was part of the same mis¬ 
conception which had lulled them into a 
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33 speak up to warn the wicked one concerning his evil 

9-12 ways, he, the wicked one, shall die for his sin — but I 

shall demand his blood from you hand ; 9 but you — if 
you did warn the wicked one concerning his way that 
he should repent of it, and he did not repent of his 
way, he shall die for his sin. And as for you — you 
have saved your soul 

10 Now you, Ben Adam, say to the family of Israel: 
Thus have you said, saying: Tor our iniquities and 
sins are upon us, and through them we pine away — 
so how can we live?' 11 Say to them: 'As I live, the 
words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM, I do not desire 
the death of the wicked one, but the wicked one's 
return from his way that he will live. Repent, repent 
from your evil ways; why should you die, O family 
of Israel?' 

12 Now you Ben Adam, speak to the children of 
your people: The righteousness of the righteous one 


sense of security as long as the Temple 
had stood among them. If the Temple in 
their midst frees them of responsibility 
for their sins, then surely its destruction 
would leave them completely un¬ 
protected. 

According to R' Yitzchok Blaser 
(Kochvei Ohr, 3), the reality of the 
destruction finally shocked them into 
an awareness of the enormity of their 
sins. The guilt of having driven God's 
Presence from their midst appeared so 
enormous to them that they could not 


conceive of a mercy great enough to 
pardon their sin. 

This seems borne out by Tanna 
De'Bei Eliyahu which tells that 
Yechezkel told the elders of Israel to re¬ 
pent, but they would not do so because 
they were ashamed. 

11. God calls for repentance and 
affirms that, far from desiring the death 
of the wicked. He yearns for their 
return to Him. This verse is an echo of 
18:21-23, 30-32. See comm, there. 


1. In Leviticus 26:39, the Torah predicts that exile will be followed by a state in which those 
that are left of you will pine away because of your sins , in the lands of your enemies, and also 
because of the sins of their fathers with them will they pine away. The commentators do not 
explain the exact meaning of the word, but R' David Tzvi Hoffman writes: The sinner who is 
not aroused to teshuvah sinks deeper into the morass of sin until he becomes irrational. He has 
no escape from ultimate destruction and it will be all the same to him if he continues to sin or 
not. Thus, in the moral and ethical sense, he passes from the world as misdemeanor ac¬ 
cumulates upon brazen sin. This seems to be the way Rashi understands our verse. However, 
we find this same term used earlier in Ezekiel (4:17; 24:23) where it clearly denotes a physical 
decline. It is perhaps for that reason that Radak adopts his interpretation. 

Radak interprets: It is good that you say you are pining away (suffering) because of your 
sins, because awareness is the first step in teshuvah. 

See Metzudos for a possible combination of the two opinions. 
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12. lyibs ol’a iib^n nS pnarn njny — 
The righteousness of the righteous one 
shall not save him on the day of ini¬ 
quity. 

In Kiddushin 40b, R' Shimon bar 
Vochai derives from this verse that even 
if a person was a mm p’Hy, perfectly 
righteous man, all his life but rebelled 
against God in the end, he forfeits his 
earlier good deeds. The Talmud ex¬ 
plains that this is true only if he regrets 
having done the good deeds which he 
had performed before his rebellion 
(nUVtf/Nnn by KHln). (See comm., 3:20; 
18:24.) 

[R'Shimon's interpretation is difficult. 
First, why does he not interpret the verse, (as 
does MefzudosJ to mean simply that his 
earlier good deeds would not protect the 
righteous man from punishment for his sin. 
Conceivably the justice of God might have 
permitted the 'trading' of a good deed for a 
sin. For example, if a man did ten good deeds 
and one sin, it would be possible to free him 
from punishment for the sin which he had 
done and reward him for only nine of his 
good deeds. The verse tells us that this will 
not happen. He will be punished for the sin, 
despite his many mitzvos. (See Rambam, 
Avos 4:22; Ramban, Deuteronomy 10:17; at 
Sotah 21a rt]yn n^nn nmny, Maharal, 
Derech Chayim, Avos 4:22.) Perhaps the 
answer is that R' Shimon interprets the first 
part of the verse to parallel the second. Cer¬ 
tainly when the verse says that a wicked man 
who repents will not stumble over his former 
sins, the meaning is that these sins will be 


wiped out completely. In the same way, the 
first part of the verse must mean that the 
earlier merits of the tzaddik who became a 
sinner are completely lost. This would be 
true only if he regrets his previous good 
deeds. 

Secondly, the implication of R' Shimon's 
interpretation is that had he not regretted his 
former good deeds, they would have saved 
him on the day of his iniquity. How is this 
possible since, as discussed above, God will 
not 'trade' a merit for a sin? 

This problem may be solved in the light of 
Sotah 21a, where the Sages teach us that 
besides the reward which accrues for the per¬ 
formance of a mitzvah, the mitzvah also has 
the property of protecting' (KWip mjuc) the 
person from the results of his sins, at least 
temporarily. Our verse means that had he 
not regretted his earlier mitzvos, his merits 
would have afforded him temporary protec¬ 
tion from the results of his iniquity.] 

’ mittf ova rn btpm'Nb yt^nn nyt^ni 
lyu/nn — And the wickedness of the 
wicked one — he shall not stumble over 
it on the day of his return from his 
wickedness. 

R' Shimon ( Kiddushin 40b) further 
derives from this verse that even if a 
person who has been wicked all his life 
repents on his dying day, his wicked¬ 
ness is not hpld against him. 

iriKbn nV 5 nn nvrib bar kS pnyi — But 
the righteous one cannot survive [lit. 
live ] through it on the day of his sin. 

The word P 13 , through it, lends itself 
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33 shall not save him on the day of his iniquity and the 
13-15 wickedness of the wicked one — he shall not stumble 
over it on the day of his return from his wickedness; 
but the righteous one cannot survive through it on 
the day of his sin. 13 When I say to the righteous one, 
'You shall surely live,' and he relied on his 
righteousness and did evil all his righteousness will 
not be recalled; and through the evil he did — for it he 
shall die. 14 Now when I say to the wicked one: 'You 
shall surely die/ and he repented from his sin and 
practiced justice and charity — 15 the wicked one 
returns a pledge, repays a robbery, walks in the laws 
of life not practicing evil — he will surely live; he will 


to two interpretations. To Rashi, rn 
refers to the tzaddik's righteousness, 
which will not keep him alive (i.e., 
protect him from punishment) on the 
day of his sin. To M etzudos, rp refers 
to the wickedness of the tzaddik after he 
begins to sin, which will prevent him 
from living (unpunished) in spite of the 
many merits which he had accumulated 
before he became a sinner. 

The apparent redundancy of this phrase is 
explained by Rashi in his responsum to the 
mer of Auxerres. The beginning of the verse 
states that the tzaddik's former righteousness 
would not save him, but does not indicate 
from what he needed to be saved. The phrase 
nlTib b^r Kb, [he] cannot live, shows that 
the death penalty is meant. 

13“16. These verses are explanations 
of v. 12. Verse 13 discusses the tzaddik , 
and verses 14-16, the wicked one. 

Metzudos prefaces his explanation of 
v. 13 with the word pb, therefore to 
show that these verses complement v. 
12 . 

13. nrain Kb rripiarba — AU his 
good deeds will not be recalled. 

They will not save him from being 
punished for his present sin (Rashi). 

God will not balance a sin against a 
good deed. Each will be dealt with on its 
own merit. 

Assuming that Rashi agrees with 


Metzudos that this verse explains verse 
12, this would be his understanding of 
the last clause of the previous verse as 
well. Although the Sages in Kiddushin 
40b rejected this interpretation of v. 12 
(see comm, above), Rashi is explaining 
the verses according to their simple 
meaning (ttltfD) without reference to the 
exegesis of the Sages (urn). Metzudos 
does the same. 

It is also possible that Rashi in¬ 
terprets v. 13 as a new lesson rather 
than as an explanation of v. 12. Verse 12 
teaches about regretting past mitzvos. 
This is also the view of the Sages. Verse 
13 teaches another aspect of God's 
justice: mitzvos cannot offset sins. 

The latter seems the more likely con¬ 
sidering that at 3:20 and 18:24 Rashi 
interprets similar phrases to apply when 
the tzaddik regrets his good deeds. 
Evidently, the reason Rashi does not do 
so here is that the lesson was already 
taught in v. 12. 

14"15. Verse 12 taught that a wicked 
person would not 'stumble' on his 
former sins on the day of his repen¬ 
tance. Verses 14 and 15 define the re¬ 
quirements of teshuvah. It consists of 
embarking on a new path of justice and 
charity (u. 14), and divesting oneself of 
the gains of his former sins (u. 15). 
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16. nnDTn Kb ... vnKbn “73 — All his 

▼ : — t ' ▼ — ▼ 

sins will not be remembered. 

After repentance, the sinner begins 
life with a clear state. 

[The formulation will not be remem¬ 
bered is used in verse 13 to describe the 
tzaddik's good deeds. There, also, the 
meaning must be that all his former 
deeds will be wiped out, which is only 
true if he regrets them. This seems to 
disagree with Rashi. (See analysis of 
Rashi in comm., v. 13.)] 

17“20. Both the idea of teshuvah and 
the concept that a person may lose the 
merit of his deeds if he regrets having 
done them were difficult for the people 
of Israel to accept. For a discussion of 
the people s thinking, see comm., ch. 
18, particularly 18:25. 

20. 1^773 WK — Each man according 
to his ways. 

Each person is judged according to 
his present ways (Mefzwdos). This is an 
affirmation of God's justice as it relates 
both to teshuvah and to the doctrine of 
nuuoion by Kflln, regretting one's 
earlier good deeds. See comm. v. 12. 

21*22. At last the pivotal moment in 
Yechezkel's relationship with the peo¬ 


ple has come. The imposed silence that 
had weighed upon him so heavily for 
six years (since the fifth year of the exile 
when the people had 'put ropes upon 
him' — see 3:25-27) is to be lifted. God 
opens his mouth and he will never 
have to be dumb again. His prophecy 
has found bitter vindication. 

21. Since Teves of the ninth year 
(24:1), Yechezkel had known that one 
day a fugitive would come to him with 
the news of the destruction (24:25-27). 
(See pref. to this chapter for the place of 
this section in the structure of the 
Book.) 

The dating of the fugitive's coming is 
difficult. Throughout Scripture it is 
made abundantly clear that the destruc¬ 
tion took place in the fifth month, Av, 
of the eleventh year of Zidkiyahu's 
reign (which is also the eleventh year of 
Yehoyachin's exile). (See Jeremiah 
39:2.) This would make the tenth 
month of the twelfth year, the date 
given here for the coming of the 
fugitive, a full seventeen months after 
the event, (since according to Rosh 
HaShanah 3a, the years of Jewish kings 
are counted uniformly from Nissan). It 
is inconceivable that there should have 
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33 not die. 16 All the sins which he sinned will not be 
16-22 remembered for him. He practiced justice and 
charity, so he shall surely live. 

17 Now the children of your people say, 'Incorrect 
are the ways of the Lord/ but it is they whose ways 
are incorrect. 16 Upon a righteous man's return from 
his righteousness and he does evil, he shall die for 
them; 19 but upon a wicked man's return from his 
wickedness and he practices justice and charity , for 
them he shall live. 20 Yet you say, 'The way of the 
Lord is incorrect!' Each man according to his ways I 
will judge you, family of Israel 

21 It was in the twelfth year, in the tenth, on the 
fifth of the month from our exile. The fugitive came 
to me from Jerusalem, saying, 'The city has been 
smitten.' 22 Now the hand of HASHEM had been upon 


been a lapse of so much time before the 
news of the destruction reached Baby¬ 
lon. (See Rashi, Rosh Hashanah 18b). 

Rashi, in his responsum to the men of 
Auxerres (Appendix IX), refers to the 
problem and offers a solution, but the 
available texts are incomplete and the 
passage is obscure. 

Metzudos and Mahari MiTrani write 
that in contrast to the years of the 
Jewish kings which are counted from 
Nissan, the years of the exile are 
counted from Tishrei. If so, the twelfth 
year of exile started two months after 
the destruction. The tenth month 
however is counted from Nissan. This 
would make a time lapse of five months 
until the news reached Babylon. 

[This interpretation assumes that the 
method of counting the exile years is subject 
to the same system as the counting of the 
years of a given reign, that is, that a new year 
always begins on a specific date — in this case 
the first of Tishrei — even if a full twelve 
months have not elapsed. 

In this system, much of the analysis of the 
dates of the prophecies against Egypt (pref., 
chs. 29-32) needs revision. For example, the 
prophecy in 29:1, dated the twelfth of Teves 
in the tenth year, was assumed to have oc¬ 


curred seven months before the destruction. 
In the new system it would be nineteen 
months before. A similar revision would 
have to be made for 32:1 (first of Adar, 
twelfth year) and 32:17 (fifteenth of Adar, 
twelfth year.)] 

R ' Breuer suggests a completely novel 
approach. In 26:1 it was noted that a 
nlltotpn bipbp, mistaken reckoning , 
had taken place at the moment of the 
destruction. The events which took 
place on the Ninth of Av were 
registered in the mind of the prophet as 
though they had occurred on the first of 
the month. There had been a new begin¬ 
ning (see comm, there). It is conceivable 
that a new 'prophetic' year started at 
that point also. Thus the fugitive came 
in the twelfth year U’nibab, of our exile. 
It was not really the twelfth calendar 
year, but relative to 'our exile' which 
began a new counting, for us, on the 
Ninth of Av, it was indeed the twelfth 
year. (The tenth month of the twelfth 
year is really the tenth month of the 
eleventh [calendar) year). 

22. This is the fulfillment of the 
prophecy of 24:27. 
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23"29. This passage describes the 
thinking which was prevalent in 
Jerusalem before the Destruction 
(Radak; see pref.). 

However, since verses 21-22 describe 
events which took place at least several 
months later, many commentators as¬ 
sume this passage, too, to refer to that 
period. They understand it to be ad¬ 
dressed to the pitiful remnant which 
remained in Jerusalem under Gedaliah 
ben Achikom. Even after the Destruc¬ 
tion, they had not learned their lesson. 

24. n^Kn nirnnn — These ruins. 

■' T T Tl V 

Although this prophecy is directed to 
Jerusalem during Zidkiyahus reign, the 
expression is still apt since much of the 
Southern Kingdom had already been 
laid waste (Radak). 

Metzudos and others, however, refer 
this to the period after the Destruction. 
According to them, the phrase refers 
quite literally to the ruins left by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar's army. 

DH^3K H’H “ii™ — Abraham was alone 
[lit. one]. 

Superficially it is easy to understand 
the reasoning of the people. Relative to 
the heyday of Israel's might, the rem¬ 
nant was small and abject; but relative 


to Abraham, who had entered the Land 
of Canaan accompanied only by his 
family, they were still a force with 
which to reckon. They felt that in time, 
they would once more establish 
themselves securely in the land. They 
had forgotten that not Abraham, the 
mighty warrior, had captured the land, 
but that it had been granted to 
Abraham, the man who walked before 
God. This is the rebuttal to their argu¬ 
ment in verses 25-29 (Metzudos). 

Both Rashi and Radak quote Sifri, 
where a dispute is recorded between R' 
Akiva and R' Shimon bar Yochai. R' 
Akiva explained the reasoning in our 
verse as follows: If Abraham who 
served only one God was given the land, 
we who have served many gods should 
certainly receive the land. (See footnote, 
8:12 for a discussion of this strange 
idea.) R' Shimon bar Yochai said: If 
Abraham who had only one command¬ 
ment (circumcision) inherited the land, 
we, who have many commandments, 
should surely inherit the land. 

[Perhaps the Sages chose an in¬ 
terpretation which seems far removed 
from the simple meaning of the phrase 
because, translated literally, the logic 
seems flawed. Abraham as an individual 
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33 me in the evening before the coming of the fugitive, 
23-26 an & He opened my mouth before his coming to me in 
the morning; my mouth was opened and I was dumb 
no more. 

23 The word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 24 Ben 
Adam! The inhabitants of these ruins upon the 
ground of Israel speak, saying, 'Abraham was alone, 
yet he inherited the land, but we are many — to us the 
land is given as an inheritance.' 25 Therefore say to 
them: Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: You eat 
over the blood, and raise your eyes to your idols and 
shed blood — yet you inherit the land? 26 You stood 
upon your sword; you committed abominations; each 
of you has defiled his neighbor's wife — yet you in- 


never really owned the land; God 
promised that He would give the land to 
Abraham's descendants. Therefore, the 
people could not have referred to own¬ 
ing the land, but to meriting it. (For an 
analysis of God's promises to Abraham, 
see Ramban, Genesis 15:18. For 
Abraham's individual rights to the land 
see Rashi, Genesis 13:7, 23:4; Mizrachi; 
Gut Aryeh there; Pardes Yosef, 
Genesis). 

25. ibsKii D^n by — You eat over the 
blood. 

The delicacies with which you in¬ 
dulge yourselves are obtained by killing 
people and taking their money (Rashi). 
This interpretation is confirmed by 
Targum who injects the adjective ’’JOT, 
innocent, to qualify □*!, blood. 

Radak and Metzudos interpret this as 
a form of idolatry which, as indicated 
by the context of Leviticus 19:26, in¬ 
volves sorcery whereby evil spirits were 
invited to partake of a meal of blood 
(see Ramban there). 

The next phrase, raise your eyes to 
your idols, recalls 18:6. Eating upon the 
blood parallels eating upon the moun¬ 
tains indicating that the subject here is a 
forbidden ritual rather than murder and 
thievery (R' Breuer). 


DD^biba bn iKtyn oaryi — And raise 
your eyes to your idols. 

See comm. 18:6. 

The folly of their thinking is spelled 
out. It is in the Land of Israel, the place 
on earth closest to God (see comm, to 
20:6), that you practice idol worship 
and sorcery, and shed innocent blood. 
This reveals your insensitivity to man's 
innate holiness (see comm, to 22:3). Can 
you really expect to inherit the land? 
The litany of sins continues in the next 
verse. 

26. D33“in by ornny — You stood 
upon your sword. 

You placed your trust in your sword 
(Rashi). 

The very climate of Israel is designed 
to turn the trust of its inhabitants to 
God because the lack of natural irriga¬ 
tion forces the people to pray for rain, 
thus making them ever cognizant of 
their dependence on His mercy ( Ram¬ 
ban Deuteronomy 11:10; comm. 20:6). 
How little affinity they had for the land 
which they so arrogantly claimed! 

rnyln ]rptyy — You committed 
abomination. 

You have practised homosexuality 
(Rashi). This, together with adultery, 
represents the sexual abominations 
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which, according to Leviticus 18:27-28, 
defile the land and cause it to vomit 
forth its inhabitants. 

27. t<!b DK — Surely [lit. if not]. 

This phrase always implies an oath. 
God is swearing that the land will be 
lost. 

nlmno ntoN — Those that are in the 

T Tl V “I 

ruins. 

The ruins refers to the fortified cities 
which are destined to become ruins 
(Rashi). Apparently Rashi agrees with 
those commentators (intro., vs. 23-29) 
who place this prophecy before the 
Destruction. Metzudos who places it 
after the Destruction, interprets literal¬ 
ly: The people who still dwelt in the 
ruins of the cities would be killed. 

28. bfoiy’ nn — And the 

mountains of Israel shall he desolate. 

The mountains of Israel are a focus of 
many of Yechezkels visions, both those 


of destruction (6:Iff) and those of com¬ 
fort (36: Ff). 

30*33. The shattering news from the 
Land of Israel will once and for all con¬ 
firm Yechezkel as the true prophet, of 
God (u. 33): The source of God's word, 
the organ through which His spirit 
speaks to men (v. 33; see footnote 2:5). 
For many years, the words: 'Let us go 
and hear what is this matter which 
comes forth from HASHEM' (v. 30), 
spoken when people came to visit 
Yechezkel, had a ring of derision. The 
people felt themselves privy to God's 
true message through the medium of the 
false prophets (ch. 13) who flatteringly 
assured them that all would be well. 
Yechezkel s prophecies were entertain¬ 
ing because of the sublime music of 
their powerful poetry, but were not seen 
as binding the people in any way (us. 
31; 32). All this would now change. 

30. ^3 — The children of your 

people. 
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33 herit the land? 27 Thus shall you say to them: Thus 

27-31 says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: As I live! Surely 
those that are in the ruins shall fall by the sword; and 
those that are on the face of the field, to the wild 
beasts I have presented him their food; and those that 
are in the strongholds and the caves — by the plague 
they shall die; 26 and I shall make the land a desolate 
waste, and her prideful power shall cease, and the 
mountains of Israel shall be desolate without a pas¬ 
serby. 29 Then they shall know that I am HASHEM 
when / make the land a desolate waste because of all 
the abominations which they committed. 30 Now 
you, Ben Adam — the children of your people who 
talk against you near the walls and in the doorways 
of the houses, and they speak to one another, each 
man to his brother, saying: Come now and hear what 
this matter is that comes forth from HASHEM. 31 And 
they come to you as a people comes and they shall sit 


The exact connotation of this expres¬ 
sion is discussed in comm. 13:17. God 
may mean to exclude Himself: 'They are 
your people, not Mine!' The expression 
could also be designed to evoke 
Yechezkel's love for them: Do not 
forget that with all their depravity, they 
are still your people.' 

What is the meaning in our verse? 

The word ay is used twice more in 
this section (u. 31), once without inflec¬ 
tion in the phrase Dy K13B3, as a people 
comes, and once inflected ’By, My 
people. 

Surely this repetition is no coin¬ 
cidence. See comm. 13:17 where it was 
noted that in Exodus ch. 32, at the inci¬ 
dent of the Golden Calf, the Torah uses 
different inflections of the word ay to 
highlight the tensions of that narrative. 
Perhaps, as in the rest of the chapter, 
the expression in this verse is one of 
endearment. God exhorts Yechezkel to 
be patient and to recognize his fellow 
exiles as your people, although they 
scorn his message. To teach Yechezkel 


this lesson, God reminds him that they 
are ’By, My people ; God does not spurn 
them in spite of their disloyalty. 
Yechezkel should find it easier to prac¬ 
tice forbearance, since he can look at 
them neutrally as ny, a people ; their of¬ 
fense to Yechezkel is not as great as it is 
to God. Yechezkel is to have patience. 
In the end, they will recognize that he is 
the prophet of God. 

Tp an3“i3n — Who talk against you. 
They ridicule you (Rashi). 

The nifal (on3*iJ) is used to intensify. 
They are constantly talking. The prefix 
3 (^p) together with "133 indicates talk¬ 
ing against (Radak). 

ni“pp.l by* — Near the walls. 

Instead of talking on the street, they 
talk near the walls and at the doors of 
the houses for greater privacy (Radak). 

31. Dy“Kl3B3 — As a people comes. 

See comm., verse 30. Targum 
renders: as pupils come. They pretend 
to be interested in his message. 
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■»ny Tpasb — And they shall sit 

before you — My people. 

See comm., verse 30. Commentators 
render: as though they were My people. 
There is nothing to distinguish them 
from people who honestly seek God s 
word; but it is all a matter of ap¬ 
pearances, for, although they sit before 
you with feigned seriousness, they do 
not act upon your words (Rashi). 

□’toy nnn dpps? O'qjy '3 — For they 
relegate [lit. make] them to verbal [lit. 
with their mouths] ridicule. 

The commentators follow Targum 
who explains that your words become a 
topic for them to speak of with ridicule. 

[The use of DIT33, literally with their 
mouths may indicate that the people 
viewed Yechezkel's message superficial¬ 
ly; they repeated his words, but did not 
take them to heart. The result was that 
his eloquent words were ridiculed as 
meaningless rhetoric. Alternatively, 
they may have mimicked his words and 
delivery with their mouths, thus mak¬ 
ing him a subject of verbal ridicule.] 

nrm — After their spoils. 


They ignore Yechezkel's message 
because they are concerned only with 
the potential profits of their thievery, 
rather than with the content of your 
message. 

Metzudos renders after their lust; 
they care only for the pleasure of mock¬ 
ing you. 

32. D^iy T»W3 — As a love song. 

The translation follows Radak who 
derives the word from 3iy, sexual desire 
(see 23:5). 

Yechezkel's prophecies were couched 
in beautiful language. It was an 
aesthetic delight to listen to him (see 
footnote, 7:2); but he was not taken 
seriously. The people would not allow 
him to change their ways. 

Rashi follows Targum who renders: 
the song of a harp. [Perhaps he does not 
mean a literal translation. A love song 
might be played on a harp.] 

33. rwbai — But when it comes. 

r 

When the evil finally comes, they will 
know that nto nan, see, it [his 
prophecy] has come. They will realize 
that his words were not a joke after all. 


XXXIV 

True regeneration becomes possible only once the past is understood. Yechezkel 
begins his prophecies of nnnj, comfort, by placing the tragedy in its true perspec¬ 
tive. 

What had gone wrong? 

Yechezkel places the blame on Israel's shepherds — its kings who had interposed 
themselves between God and His people. King David had taught (Psalms 100:3) 
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33 before you — My people — and they shall hear your 
32-33 words, but will not perform them, for they relegate 

them to verbal ridicule; their heart follows after their 
spoils. 32 And behold! you are to them as a love song, 
a pleasant voice, and skillful musician and they hear 
your words, but do not perform them. 33 But when it 
comes, it will have come! Then they shall know that a 
prophet was among them. 

34 '"Y'he word of HASHEM came to me saying: 

1-2 2 Ben Adam, prophesy against Israel's 

shepherds; prophesy and say to them, to the 

that Israel's nationhood could be defined only in terms of a flock tended by its 
Divine Shepherd (imjnp ]Nin *\n)t;Yalkut there), and Yechezkel will conclude this 
chapter (v. 31) with the affirmation that Israel can attain its 'Adam' destiny (see 
Overview IV) only as God's sheep. 

In this perspective it can readily be seen that a self-serving monarchy is an aber¬ 
ration and a terrible distortion of Israel's true nature. Even while pining in exile, 
Israel would have the comfort of knowing that its corrupted monarchical period lay 
in the past; henceforth the nation would be directly in God's hands. Until the time 
when God establishes a king over it (v. 24) who, as God's servant (v. 23), will be a 
true shepherd (ibid.) in His stead, Israel would look only to God3 l] 

2 . bfOtpr* ■’ylT'by — Against Israel's Radak writes: These are the kings, 
shepherds. for if Israel is compared to sheep, its 

Targum renders btou/'’ the kings are shepherds. 

providers of Israel; so does Rashi. Rambam (Hilchos Melachim 2:6), 

1. We have interpreted the chapter as an indictment of the monarchy and a promise of its 
abolition, in favor of God s direct stewardship, until the establishment of the Davidic dynasty 
in Messianic times, because that seems to be the simple meaning of the passage. If, as the com¬ 
mentators explain, the shepherds who are to be shunted aside are Israel's kings, then the 
description of God's personal shepherding assumedly refers to a period during which there 
would be no kings. 

Nevertheless the author of this commentary could not have committed himself to an in¬ 
terpretation that blames the monarchy for the entire tragedy of the period of the First Temple 
if this were not borne out by Scriptural and Rabbinic sources. 

A short survey of the Torah's view of the period of the monarchy follows. 

In Devarim Rabbah 5:11, the Rabbis taught: God said, 'In This World you requested kings, 
and kings came and caused you to fall by the sword. Saul made you fall on Mount Gilboa ... 
David brought about a plague ... Ahab brought a drought ... and Zidkiyahu destroyed the 
Temple.' When Israel saw what their kings had brought about, all of them began to cry, 'We 
do not want a king. We want our first King, for God is our Judge; God is our Lawgiver; God is 
our King; He will save us (Isaiah 33:22),' so God said to them, 'Truly that is what I shall do, as 
it is written ( Zechariah 14:9); And God will be King over the whole land.' 

From the very beginning, Scripture viewed the establishment of the monarchy as a rejection 
of God. When the elders of Israel demanded that Samuel appoint a king (/ Samuel 8:4ff), God 
told him to accede to their request: Tor they have not rejected you; but they have rejected Me 
from ruling over them.' 

As the commentators explain, it was not the request for a king in itself which contravened 
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describing the selflessness required of a 
Jewish king, writes: Scripture calls him 
a shepherd, as it is written: To shepherd 
his people Jacob (Psalms 78:71) and a 
shepherd s bearing is described in 
Scripture (Isaiah 40:11): As a shepherd 
tends his flock, gathering lambs into his 
arms, and leading the little ones. 

Thus the shepherd is the prototype of 


selfless caring for one's charges. How 
great is the distortion when the 
shepherds care only for themselves (us. 
3-4)! 

nniK o’jn vr\ huk — Who have 

» ■ T / -| 

shepherded themselves. 

They were indulging themselves with 
the property of their subjects (Rarhi). 


God s’wishes. The Torah provides for the institution of monarchy, and Rambam (Hilchos 
Melochim 1:1) counts the appointment of a king among the 613 commandments of the Torah. 
In Isaiah's visions of the Messianic era, it is Israel's king who becomes focus of humanity's 
aspirations ( Isaiah 11:10), the Prince of Peace whose throne upholds universal justice and 
charity (Isaiah 9:5,6). 

Such a king must be totally imbued with the fear of God, a bearer of the spirit of God, 
wisJom, knowledge, understanding, resourcefulness and sliength (Isaiah 11 2,3). Such a man 
will never stand as an alternative to God's rule, rather, he will be the conduit .iuough which 
the light of Godliness shines upon His people. 

Had the people wanted such a king, no stigma would have been attached to their request It 
is what God had wanted for them. However, as the commentators demonstrate, both the tim¬ 
ing of their demands and the terms in which they couched them showed that the people had a 
quite different king in mind. The monarchy envisaged by them, rather than serving as a con¬ 
duit for Godliness, would interpose itself between the people and God. Their demand con¬ 
stituted a rejection of God's rule. 

Therefore, although God granted their wish, it was not an agreement born of good will. / 
have given you a king in My anger; and taken, in My fury (Hosea 13:11). In one of Radak's 
interpretations, this refers to the entire institution of monarchy: / have given you a king in 
My anger — that is Saul. And taken, in My fury — that is Zidkiyahu. See also Pesikfa Rabbasi 
33). The monarchy began on the wrong footing — and ended in tragedy. (See Hosea 13:9.) 

Therefore, it is appropriate that Yechezkel should see the downfall of the monarchy as the 
point where God will once more be in direct touch with His people. God's Providence made 
sure that David's royal seed would survive for a different era (see introd. 17:22-24), but until 
then, Israel would have no more kings. (See Ramban, Genesis 49:10, for his view concerning 
the Hasmonean dynasty.) God Himself would be their shepherd until the reign of the ideal 
Jewish king, the Messiah. 
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34 shepherds: Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 

3-6 Woe! shepherds of Israel who have shepherded 

themselves! Should it not be the sheep whom the 
shepherds tend? 3 Should you eat the fat, should you 
don the wool, should you slaughter the choicest — 
but not tend the sheep! 4 The frail you have not 
strengthened; the ill, you have not cured; the broken, 
you have not bound; the banished, you have not 
retrieved; the lost, you have not sought — but with 
force you have subjugated them and with rigor. 
5 Thus they were scattered, without a shepherd, and 
they became food for all the beasts of the field, and 
they were scattered further. 6 My sheep wander 


When an action is described as being done 
to oneself, we expect the nifal or hispa'el 
conjugation rather than the kal with the ac¬ 
cusative nj<. [The word onlK is a contract¬ 
ion of DH JIN.] However, here (as in Jeremiah 
7:19) the sharp contrast between caring for 
themselves and caring for the sheep could 
best be expressed by retaining the same 
voice. (See Gesenius 57 84). 

cpjnn iv“v» tobn — Should it not be 
the sheep whom the shepherds tend? 

Is it not the duty of the shepherds to 
tend the sheep rather than to tend 
themselves (Rashi)? 

The kings had the obligation to guide 
the people in their quest for spiritual 
growth. This they could do by es¬ 
tablishing educational facilities to teach 
the people Torah and by encouraging 
justice and righteousness throughout 
the land (Radak). 

3. Rather than do these things, they 
used their power to enrich themselves at 
the people's expense. 

4. nibnaivn $ — The frail. 

Those that are weak (Rashi) or hurt 
in one of their limbs and require 
strengthening (Radak; Metzudos). 


Five different categories of needy 
sheep are mentioned in this verse. 
[Rambam (introd. to Moreh Nevuchim) 
holds that in come types of parable it is 
not necessary to interpret every single 
detail. Often it is the total picture, rather 
than its individual components, which 
is significant. Nevertheless, the exact 
counting of the various types of need 
assumedly lends color to the picture. 
Each individual sheep is different, each 
needs to be dealt with in its own way. 
This is the duty of the conscientious 
shepherd, and this is expected of a 
Jewish king.] 111 

5. nryisrn — Thus they were 
scattered. 

Metzudos explains the twice repeated 
word as follows: Unwatched by their 
shepherd, the sheep scattered from their 
central pasture. In their new location 
they became endangered by the 
marauding wild animals. They fled with 
the result that they strayed even further 
away. 

6. ’JKy Utt/i — My sheep wander. 

They went straying over the moun- 


1. In Berachos 4a, David is reported as contrasting his sense of duty to his people with that of 
all the kings of east and west. While other kings sat together in groups basking in their power 
and pomposity, David describes himself as unselfishly ignoring his personal comfort for the 
sake of the people. His hands were soiled with menstrual blood and afterbirths which he 
always made himself available to examine in order to determine whether wives were ritually 
pure and permitted to their husbands. 
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tains. This means that the people were 
left to their own devices; each man do¬ 
ing as he wanted. The leaders did not 
exhort the people to better their ways, 
nor did they encourage social justice 
(Rashi). 

1 10. The monarchy has failed (see 
pref.). Far from acting as a unifying 
force through which Israel could 
develop its genius, it had left the people 
in spiritual shambles [and had in¬ 
variably been the source of all the 
spiritual malaise in the country.] The 
people as a whole remained true to the 
Torah throughout most of the period of 
the monarchy (a change for the worse 
took place in Menashe's reign), thus the 


chastisements of the prophets were 
aimed mainly at the royal house and its 
immediate sphere of influence. [See 
Doros HaRishonim, Tekufas HaMik- 
rah.] God will remove those selfish 
shepherds and be reunited with His 
sheep. 

9. lyntf — Listen to the word of 

HASHEM. 

Verse 9 repeats verse 7 because the 
flow was interrupted by the long 
parenthetical passage in verse 8 (Mef- 
zudos). 

Targum renders: Therefore, wicked 
providers, return to the Torah and I 
shall have mercy upon you. Listen to 
the teachings of the Torah and accept 
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34 through all the mountains and upon every high hill; 

7-13 and upon the whole face of the earth have My sheep 
scattered. And no one searches or seeks. 

7 Therefore, shepherds, listen to the word of 
HASHEM. 8 As I live — the words of my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM — surely because My sheep 
became a prey, and My sheep became food for all the 
beasts of the field without a shepherd, and My 
shepherds sought not My sheep, and the shepherds 
tended themselves, but My sheep they did not tend, 
9 therefore, shepherds, listen to the word of HASHEM. 

10 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Behold! I 
am against the shepherds, and I will seek My sheep 
from their hands, and I will cause them to cease 
shepherding sheep, so the shepherds will no longer 
tend themselves. Thus / will rescue My sheep from 
their mouths, and no more will they be food for 
them; 11 for thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 
Behold! I am here, and I shall seek out My sheep, and 
I will investigate them. 12 As a shepherd tends his 
flock on the day that he is among his scattered sheep, 
so I will investigate My sheep and rescue them from 
all the places where they were scattered on the day of 
clouds and darkness. 

13 1 shall bring them out from the nations and 


the word of God. 

11. □’•rnj?:?! — And / will investigate 
them. 

I will analyze their needs (Metzudos). 

Hirsch (Leviticus 19:20) demon¬ 
strates that denotes differentiating, 
thus, treating something according to its 
special requirements. The good 
shepherd gives each sheep the in¬ 
dividual treatment that it requires (see 
comm., v. 4). 


12. rWiai — Scattered [lit. set aside, 
separated]. 

rWiSJ means separated, therefore 
scattered. Sheep which scattered and 
got lost on a dark, cloudy day need the 
special attention of the shepherd. Each 
one must be searched out and returned 
to the fold. [l1 

13" 16. These verses describe God's 
guardianship of His people. 

The two words nsn and ym which 


1. Though it is never explicated here, one imagines that the shepherd motif of our chapter 
would carry connotations of comfort for the exiles. 

Exile, the valley overshadowed by death (see Targum, Psalms 23:4), holds no terrors for one 
who recognizes God as his Shepherd (Psalms 23:1). It is in His capacity of ever-caring 
shepherd that God is close even when He seems very far. 
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recur in these verses describe two dif¬ 
ferent aspects in the care of a flock of 
sheep, run is the active shepherding 
where each sheep receives individual 
care; while y m describes the state of 
rest in which the flock lies during the 
heat of day, at which time the shepherd 
sits at a distance, protecting the flock as 
a whole but not concerning himself with 
each sheep individually. 

Malbim (Shir HaShirim 1:7) writes 
that both these aspects are reflected in 
the way God extends His providence 
over His people. When Israel is deserv¬ 
ing, God's Providence extends over 


every aspect of each individual's life. 
God alone watches over him; the cause- 
and-effect relations of nature play no 
role at all. This relationship is described 
as nm. 

However, when Israel is not deserv- 
ing, God relates to it as a shepherd 
relates to his flock when they are resfmg 
in the heat of the day. While He will 
always assure that the nation will never 
be destroyed, His direct Providence is 
denied to the individual. The laws of 
nature hold sway. 

Our passage should be read with 
these two meanings in mind. 
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34 gather them from the lands and bring them to their 
14-21 ground, and tend them upon Israel's mountains, by 
the streams and in all the earth's habitations . 14 Upon 
good pasture I will shepherd them, and upon the 
heights of Israel's mountains their fold will be. There 
they will lie down in a good fold and upon fat 
pastures they will graze on the mountains of Israel 
15 / will tend My sheep, and lay them down — The 
words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 16 The lost, I 
will seek out; and the banished, I will retrieve; the 
broken, I will bind; and the frail, I will strengthen. 
But the fat one and the strong one, I will destroy. I 
will shepherd them with justice. 

17 Now you, My sheep, thus says my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM: See, I will judge between one 
sheep and another, between rams and he-goats. 18 Is 
it not enough for you that you graze in good 
pastures; that the rest of your pasture you trample 
underfoot; that you drink settled waters, that the rest 
you befoul with your feet? 19 And My sheep — 
should they graze at the tramplings of your feet and 
drink the befoulment of your feet? 20 Therefore, thus 
says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM to them: Behold! I 
am here! — and I shall judge between the robust 
sheep and the famished sheep. 21 Because, with flank 


16. npmn n*i runitfn n^o — But the fat 
one and the strong one. 

Targum renders: the sinners and the 
guilty ones. Rashi explains that this 
refers to those who take advantage of 
the weak and defenseless. 

17. nu/b ntorpa — Between one sheep 
and another. 

Rashi explains between violent men 
and weak men. 

Dninybl U^tib — Between rams and 
he-goats. 

Targum renders this and the 


preceding phrase: between man and 
man, sinners and guilty ones. 

18“22 Under God's direct guardian¬ 
ship, no self-serving aristocracy would 
be allowed to flourish. Under the 
monarchy, the rich and the powerful 
had often ignored the needs of their 
poorer and weaker brothers. Isaiah (5:8) 
chastised the people who touched house 
to house, brought field close to field, ex¬ 
panding their possessions by ruthlessly 
squeezing out the common people. 
Vechezkel now cries out in outrage 
against the selfish, powerful ones who 
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are not content with their own advan¬ 
tages; they go so far as to deprive the 
poor of opportunities that are legiti¬ 
mately theirs. 

23. The time will come when it is 
possible for God to tend His sheep 
through the agency of a human 
shepherd. As David himself had once 
been taken from the sheep pens, from 
among the young sheep, to shepherd 
Jacob, His people, and Israel, His in¬ 
heritance (Psalms 78:71-72), so his 
descendant — the Messiah — will 
become God s shepherd over His people 
(see Rashi). 

24. ODlriD tote/3 in nnyi — And My 
servant David, a prince among them. 

HASHEM will be God to His people 
when His servant David is a prince 
among them. The expression K’UO, nas- 
si, for Israel s princes describes the en¬ 
tirely selfless ruler who draws from the 
populace only in order that, like a cloud, 
he may return what he has taken and 
thus become a blessing to them (comm. 
22:6). The Davidic Messiah will be such 


a king. His subjects will never have to 
reject God in order to recognize him as 
king. On the contrary, in him his people 
will apprehend the peaks of Godliness 
to which the human spirit can strive. 

The term nassi here sharpens the con¬ 
trast between the Messianic king and 
the self-serving monarchs of the past. 

25‘30, This vision of the peace and 
harmony of Messianic times is based on 
Leviticus 26:3-13. See Appendix IV. 

25. y-iKn-p? nyyimn — And 

cause the evil beasts to cease from the 
land. 

If the prophet is still using the 
parable of the sheep, then this phrase 
stands for the nations who despoiled 
Israel. However, verse 28 speaks 
separately of the nations and wild 
animals; moreover, this phrase is taken 
from Leviticus 26:6, which surely 
means wild beasts. Therefore, this is not 
a parable, but a promise that wild beasts 
will present no danger in Messianic 
times. The covenant of peace which is 
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34 and shoulder you push, and with your horns you 
22-27 gore all the sickly ones until you have scattered them 
abroad; 22 so I will save My sheep, and they shall no 
more be for spoil !, and I will judge between sheep and 
sheep; 23 and l will appoint over them a single 
shepherd, and he shall tend you — My servant 
David. He shall tend them and he shall be a shepherd 
to them; 24 and l, HASHEM, will be God to them, and 
My servant David, a prince among them. I, HaSHEM, 
have spoken. 

25 Then I shall make a covenant of peace with them 
and cause the evil beasts to cease from the land, and 
they shall dwell in the wilderness securely and sleep 
in the woods. 26 Then I shall make them and the sur¬ 
roundings of My hill, a blessing, and I shall bring 
down the rain in its time; showers of blessing will 
they be. 27 And the tree of the field will yield its fruit, 
and the earth will yield its produce, and they shall re - 


the hallmark of the Messiah will extend 
even to the animal world. 

[The Sages in Toras Kohanim disagree as 
to the meaning of the phrase / will cause to 
cease. R' Yehudah says that they will cease to 
exist; R' Shimon maintains that they will in¬ 
deed exist but will not do any damage. 

Ramban (Leviticus 26:6) explains R' 
Shimon's view. The wild beast's power to kill 
lies not in its nature, but in man's sinfulness: 
The serpent does not kill; sin does ( Berachos 
33a). In God's plan of creation, even the wild 
beasts were to be herbivorous (Genesis 1:30). 
It was only as part of the general degenera¬ 
tion of the world which resulted from man's 
sin that fighting and killing became part of 
animal nature. The Messianic era will see a 
return to the ideal world which existed in 
Eden before Adam's sin; strife and killing 
will become a thing of the past. This same vi¬ 
sion of peaceful coexistence between man 
and wild beast was seen by Isaiah in his vi¬ 
sion of the future ( Isaiah 11:6-9).) 

26. ijiyaa — My hill. 

According to Targum this refers to 
the Temple. According to M etzudos, to 
the land of Israel. 


27. Yn?TiK rnu/n yy ]rm — And the 
tree of the field will yield its fruit. 

See Leviticus 26:4. According to 
Toras Kohanim (quoted by Rashi there) 
rnipn VV is a barren tree. Even it will 
bear fruit in Messianic times. 

Toras Kohanim views the Messianic 
era as a time of return to Eden, as it was 
before Adam's sin (comm. v. 25): The 
tree of the field will yield its fruit — not 
as it does now, but as it did in the time 
of Adam ... the tree will bear fruit on 
the day on which it is planted ... the 
wood of the tree will also be edible ... 
even barren trees will bear fruit. 

It is a return to the time when the 
earth had not yet been cursed because of 
Adam's sin, but yielded its bounty 
openhandedly to man. 

nyrib on)?™ by Tm — And they shall 
remain securely upon their ground. 

The association between 
securely, and onniN, their ground, is no 
coincidence. Leviticus 26:5 reads 
D3Y"ito nuqb Drni£P), you shall dwell 
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securely in Your land, to which Toras 
Kohanim remarks: In your land you 
will live securely — but never outside it. 

Dby niub-nK nruyn — When I break the 
bars of their yoke. 

Toras Kohanim (Leviticus 26:13) 
comments: This is comparable to a 
farmer who owned a cow and lent it to a 
certain man to plow with. This man had 
ten sons. The first, the second, and the 
others came to plow with it until the 
cow became exhausted. The owner 
came and, without waiting for excuses 
from the borrower, smashed the yoke 
and tore the ropes. So it was with Israel. 
In This World, power after power im¬ 
posed their yoke upon them and the 
furrow is very long. When the time 
comes God will not enter into discussion 
with the nations, but will smash the 
yoke and tear the ropes asunder. 

28. yifcn rum — The beasts of the 
field . 

This refers to the gentile nations 
(Radak). 

29. □ ttfb yyb — A plantation of 
renown. 

A pleasing and beautiful plant which 
will be famed throughout the nations 
(M etzudos). 


The prophets use the metaphor of the 
plant to picture Israel's growth in its 
own land (Amos 9:15) (Radak). 

nyi * , 3pK — Gathered in by famine. 

The translation follows Rashi who 
comments that people who suffer the 
embarrassment of famine and poverty 
tend to gather themselves into the 
privacy of their homes because they are 
ashamed to face people. 

Radak and Metzudos render: 
destroyed by famine, (c]OK is used as in 
Jeremiah 8:13). 

31. unt< nix l ivynn ]kY ''ikY ]njKi — 
Now you My sheep f sheep of My 
pasture — you are Adam. 

You are not like animals in My eyes 
(Rashi), see below. 

When you are the sheep of My flock, 
meaning that you are worthy of My at¬ 
tention, then I will tend you, giving you 
knowledge, understanding and wisdom, 
then you shall be called Adam and not 
sheep or animal. When a person permits 
himself to be drawn to the desires of 
This World, he is called animal — not 
man — since man and animal have 
similar physical functions.However, 
when the earth is filled with the 
knowledge of God, and man loves God 
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34 main securely upon their ground. Then shall they 
28-31 know that / am HASHEM, when I break the bars of 
their yoke and save them from the hands of those 
who enslave them. 28 Then they shall no longer be for 
spoil to the nations, and the beasts of the field will 
not devour them, and they will dwell securely, and 
none shall frighten them; 29 and I shall establish for 
them a plantation of renown, and they shall no more 
be gathered in by famine in the land, and they shall 
no more bear the shame of the nations. 30 Then they 
shall know that l HASHEM, their God, am with them, 
and they are My people, the Family of Israel — the 
words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 31 Now you My 
sheep, sheep of My pasture — you are Adam. I am 
your God — The words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim. 


and serves Him with all his heart, that 
man is worthy of the supreme title, 
Adam (Radak). [See Overview IV.] 

[The Midrash to Psalms 100:3: iny 
irnmn iron remarks: When are we His 
people? When we are the sheep of His flock, 
as it is written: Now you are My sheep, the 
sheep of My flock. But when you are like 
lions ... 

Perhaps our verse is also meant in that 
way: When are you truly Adam? When you 
relate to God as His sheep. 

The sheep is the symbol of absolute 
dependence. It is completely in the hands of 
the shepherd. One might have supposed that 
such dependence erodes one's manliness, and 
that sheep cannot be Adam. Yechezkel 
teaches that the opposite is true. The true 
Adam-Hadom (see Overview !V) can only be 
one who feels himself a sheep in God's 
hands. Absolute dependence upon God is the 
sine qua non of true independence. Bava 
Kamma 16a contains a cryptic teaching of 
the Sages: The punishment for not bowing 
down at the blessing of Modim is that the 
spine turns into a snake. Maharal (there) ex¬ 
plains. Man's upright stance is a symbol of 
his kingship. A true king must be able to 
bow before a greater power. If man, the king, 


cannot bring himself to bow before God, 
then his spine — symbol of his royalty — 
turns into a snake — that other 'king' among 
the animals who lost his stature because of 
his unwillingness to submit to God's will.] 

The relationship between true dependence 
upon God on the one hand and true in¬ 
dependence and manhood on the other is 
detected by R' Breuer in the constant change 
of gender in v. 23 (]nb ,unite ,|nr ik ,Dmby). 
By establishing His Messianic shepherd over 
them, God nurtures Israel into true manhood 
(masculine); but this is predicated upon their 
complete dependence (feminine) upon the 
shepherd. 

Targum renders: Now you are My 
people, the people known by My name. 
You are the Family of Israel. This ac¬ 
cords with the teaching of the Sages 
(e.g., Y evamos 61a): You are called 
Adam but the nations of the world are 
not called Adam. This idea (discussed in 
detail in Overview IV) is a fitting finale 
to the first of the chapters of nnni, com¬ 
fort, which define God's relationship to 
His people in order to restore the broken 
courage of the exiles. 
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XXXV 

Mount Seir, against which this prophecy is directed, was the home of the 
Edomites, descendants of Jacob's brother Esau (Genesis 36:1, 6, 9). 

This is Yechezkel's second prophesy against them; they were the subject of his 
visions in 25:6, 12-14. The mere fact of a second prophecy is not unusual, both 
Tyre (chs. 26-28) and Egypt (chs. 29-32) were the subject of more than one vision. 
However, those prophecies appear as a group and are part of the self-contained and 
cohesive unit (chs. 25-32) dealing with prophecies against the nations (see pref. chs. 
25-32), but this vision against Mount Seir is unexpectedly placed among the 
chapters of nnm, comfort, rather than among the visions against the nations of 
which it seems to be a part. 

Perhaps this chapter views the Edomites from a different perspective than does 
the prophecy in ch. 25. A small country to the south of Israel, it had joined Israel's 
other neighbors in displaying its ethical bankruptcy by rejoicing at the Babylonian 
victory. In this context it is no different from its sister nations, and chapter 25 tells 
of the punishments which would overtake it for its vindictive hatred. 

There is another dimension to Edom, one that carries it beyond its territorial 
boundaries and places it squarely at the center of world history. Edom is the last, 
and most vicious, of the Four Monarchies destined to subjugate Israel in its road 
through history. (See comm. 21:24-27; Overview, The Four Monarchies, Bereishis 
ArtScroll ed., Vol. II, p. 417.) It destroyed the Second Temple, in its exile Israel has 
languished for close to 2000 years, and from its hands Israel will be redeemed by the 
Messiah. [Both the destruction of the Temple and the subsequent exile are ascribed 
to Edom. See Ramban, Sefer HaGeulah Ch. 3, p. 264.) 

It is no coincidence that Edom plays this pivotal role in Israel's history. At the 
very dawn of Israel's beginnings, God had decreed that it whom He was to love 
(Malachi 1:2) would, until the End of Days, have its fate intertwined with a balanc¬ 
ing force of evil which would embody everything hateful to God (Malachi 1:3). 
Two nations were within Rebecca's womb, and two irreconcilable world vieios of 
peoplehood were to diverge from within her (Genesis 25:23). Never would these 
two be able to coexist. One would always be in the ascendant; the other, in decline 
(Rashi, there, based on Pesachim 42b, Megillah 6a). 

Throughout its history, as Israel fulfilled its destiny as God's chosen people, it 
subjugated Edom. But when Israel lost its perspective, forgot its own unique 
character, and foundered on its road to holiness, Edom's star would rise as Israel's 
fell. (See Derashos HaRan, D'rush 2 for a detailed tracing of these events). 111 

Israel's nadir was reached when the Second Temple fell to Rome's legions. That 
was the moment at which the final and darkest of all the exiles came upon it. This 


l. The relationship between the twin brothers, Jacob and Esau, and between their descend¬ 
ants is one of the great themes of the Aggadah. There is hardly an aspect of Jewish experience 
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35 he word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 

1-5 2 Ben Adam, set your face against Mount Seir 

and prophesy against it; 3 and say to it: Thus says my 
Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Behold! I am against you, 
Mount Seir, and l shall stretch out My hand against 
you and make you desolate and empty. 4 Y our cities I 
will lay waste, and you will be desolate; then you 
shall know that l am HASHEM. 5 Because you have 
eternal hatred, and you have caused the Children of 
Israel to stream forth, by the sword at the moment of 


was Edom's moment in history, and the two millenia of suffering which its ascend¬ 
ancy brought upon mankind will not be relieved until the coming of the Messiah. 
At that time saviors will go up on Mount Zion to punis/i Mount Esau. Then 
kingship will be God's (Obadiah v. 21). 

The prophecy against Edom in this chapter is to be understood from this perspec¬ 
tive. Edom as a nation neighboring upon Israel's borders belongs with the other na¬ 
tions and is dealt with in chs. 25-32; but Edom as the force of evil in the world 
whose downfall will herald the Messianic age must be dealt with among 
Yechezkel's prophecies of comfort. 


2. -vyur-in by d v u/ — Set your face 
against Mount Seir. 

The prophecy against Seir follows the 
prophecy of Israel's redemption in the 
previous chapter, because Edom will fall • 
at the time of that redemption ( Radak, 
based on Obadiah v. 21, quoted in pref.) 

5. ably riT'N — Eternal hatred. 

Eternal is in the sense of irrecon¬ 
cilable (R' Breuer). Israel and Edom 
represent two utterly opposing world 
views. Already in their mother's wombs 
they had contended with one another 
for ascendancy in both this world and 
the next {Midrash Avkir; see Rashi, 
Genesis 25:22). Jacob had been granted 
the World to Come, Esau had won This 
World (see Maharal, Netzach Yisrael 15 
and Derush Naeh LeShabbas HaGadol). 
A terrible hatred grew up between 


them. R' Shimon bar Yochai said, 'It is 
an immutable law (robn) that Esau 
hates Jacob' ( Sifri, Numbers 9:10). (See 
comm. 25:12-14; The Four Monarchies, 
Bereishis, ibid). 

3“in hi by bN-iuz 1 ’in hk nani — And 
you have caused the Children of Israel 
to stream forth, by the sword. 

ill in the b’yan, causative, means fo 
cause or allow something to flow forth. 
Rashi stretches this meaning to include 
casting something down. The Edomites 
had hurled down the fleeing Jews in 
front of their enemies (see 25:12-14). 
Scripture uses the word in this sense in 
Michah (1:6.) 

According to Radak and Metzudos, 
the word refers to Israel's blood which 
was shed (made to flow) by the Edomite 
sword. 


which remains untouched by it. See, for example, Maharal’s Netzach Yisrael, much of which 
is devoted to a detailed explication of this theme. Our Sages explain God's motive in creating 
such a balance between the forces of good and evil. 

Yalkut to (Psalms 17:13) refers to Esau as: ' God's sword with which He subdues the world.' 
Yalkut (Psalms 10:14) points out that when Is.iac gave Esau the blessing of the sword (Genesis 
27:40), it must have been God's own wish, for it was He who granted Isaac the Divine inspira¬ 
tion which enabled him to confer that gift. Ramban (Genesis 27:4) even suggests that Rebec¬ 
ca's puzzling silence in not revealing to Isaac that she had been told that the younger of her 
two sons would be the greater, was a result of God's direct intervention. God wanted to insure 
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□n’N nya — At the moment of their dis¬ 
aster. 

The word T>K occurs once in Ezekiel 
but some twenty times throughout 
Scripture. The word 'disaster' seems to 
come close to the intended meaning. 
Targum renders: shattering. Rashi com¬ 
ments: at the time when I delivered 
them to the hands of their enemies. 
[There is no indication in the text 
whether a specific disaster is meant, or 
whether Edom was involved whenever 
there was a time of suffering for the 
Jews.] 

Y p py — The climactic sin. 

This expression is unique to Ezekiel 
See comm. 21:30. 

6. :ian“P Dll ^lyy* tnS — l will turn 
you to blood, and blood shall pursue 
you. 

The second nn, blood, is to be under¬ 
stood as shedders of blood (Radak). The 
phrase means: I shall set you up for 
slaughter, and you will be pursued by 
people intent upon your murder. 

^?TY> Dll niqty di kS dk - Surely 
though you have hated blood, blood 
shall pursue you. 

Radak continues to interpret oi as 


shedders of blood. God tells Esau: You 
have lived in hateful fear of those who 
sought your blood. Your attempts to 
protect yourself will fail. Those whom 
you fear will pursue and catch you.' 

Rashi, however, interprets Di, literal¬ 
ly as blood; Esau is described as one 
who hates blood. The expression you 
have hated blood is particularly striking 
as a description of Esau and his 
descendants, the Edomites. Genesis 
25:25 had described Esau as piniK, 
ruddy, to which the Midrash (Bereishis 
Rabbah 63:11) remarks that he looked 
as though he was a murderer. Isaac 
knew well the nature of his son and 
predicted that he would live by [his] 
sword (Genesis 27:40). This being so, 
why would Esau who represents 
bloodlust, be described as one who hates 
blood? 

The Midrash (Bereishis Rabbah 
63:18, quoted in part by Rashi) raises 
the question. The Sages answer that the 
blood which Esau hated was not the 
blood of slaughtered people. Such blood 
disturbed him not at all. It was part and 
parcel of his daily life. The blood which 
he hated was the blood of the sacrifices, 
with which he would have been 


that Esau would receive the blessing of the sword. 

Thus it is Jacob's need which places the sword in Esau's hand. Without the power granted 
to Esau, a time might come in which Jacob would forget its holy destiny and assimilate with 
the other nations. Esau's sword is an eternal guarantee that this will not happen. As Israel 
sinks, Edom rises — an implacable foe who will not let God's people forget its identity. 
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35 their disaster — at the moment of the climactic sin — 

6-10 6 therefore , as I live — the words of my Lord 

HASHEM/ELOHIM - I will turn you to blood , and 
blood shall pursue you. Surely though you have 
hated blood, blood shall pursue you ; 7 and I shall 
make Mount Seir desolate and empty and cut off 
from it anyone who passes through or returns; 8 and 
l shall fill his mountains with his slain. Y our hills , 
your valleys, and all your streams — the victims of 
the sword shall fall there. 9 For eternal desolation I 
shall make you that your cities shall not be settled. 
Then you shall know that I am HASHEM. 

10 Because you said: The two nations and the two 
lands will be mine and we shall inherit them! But 


splashed had he retained his birthright 
and shouldered the priestly duties 
which were among the privileges of the 
first-born. In addition, it was the blood 
of circumcision which he rejected by 
disfiguring himself in order to deny that 
the mark of God's covenant had ever 
been placed upon him. Esau's portion 
was the physical world, and he hated 
anything that had the power to sanctify 
it (see comm., v. 5). Thereby he 
forfeited his right to live. He would be 
pursued by the sword. 111 

S. ... inn — His mountains ... 

your hills. 


The change from third person to sec¬ 
ond person is irregular, but similar 
switches are not unusual in Scripture 
(Radak). 

10. nianjcn D’lan ■wtik — 

The two nations and the two lands. 

These are Israel and Judah (Rashi). 

Edom's gleeful anticipation at taking 
over Israel's land is understandable. It is 
less clear why Edom stresses the fact 
that there are two nations and two 
lands. The commentators do not discuss 
this question. 

A solution may be found by consider¬ 
ing that the northern kingdom is iden- 


I. F.viu s hatred of sacrifices and circumcision can be readily understood. Both introduce 
sanctity into the realm of the otherwise purely physical, and Esau, the man of ntn obiy, This 
World, hates all that is holy. Less obvious is why this hatred is expressed in terms of blood. In 
the words of the Midrash, Esau does not want to be 'dirtied' by the blood of the sacrifices, and 
the blood of circumcision offends him. It is surprising that Esau, the killer, would be offended 
by blood. 

However, the Torah teaches that contact between the spiritual and the physical is es¬ 
tablished in the blood: Blood is the soul (Deuteronomy 12:23; see footnote 21:2 on Di na’DUL 
bloodshed). 

It is perhaps for this reason that blood plays such a central role not only in the Halachic 
structure of the sacrificial service, but also in its philosophical aspects. (See Pesachim 65b: It is 
praiseworthy for ... the priests to walk in [the sacrificial] blood up to their knees.) Ramban 
(Leviticus 17:11) explains the use of blood in sacrifice in terms of its being the seat of the u/DJ, 
soul. The significance of blood in circumcision is discussed in comm. 16:6. The covenant of 
circumcision is symbolic of Israel's willingness to lay down its life for God. It is written 
(Psalms 44:23): For You are we killed all day. R' Shimon ben Menasya says: 'Is it possible for 
a man to be killed every day? This must refer to circumcision. Esau is repelled by this aspect of 
blood — its symbolism as the ennobling process which elevates that animal creature of creation' 

( Sifri , Deuteronomy 6 5). 
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tified with the descendants of Jacob s 
wife Rachel, while the southern 
kingdom, although it included Ben¬ 
jamin was called Judah because it 
remained the seat of the Davidic 
dynasty and is therefore associated with 
the descendants of Leah (see comm. 
23:3). 

According to Bava Basrah 123b, 
Rachel's descendants are the implacable 
antagonists of Esau. Joseph is to be the 
flame which will consume the straw 
which is Esau. Israel never won a vic¬ 
tory over Edom unless its army con¬ 
tained contingents from Joseph's fami¬ 
ly. Edom had enjoyed military successes 
against Judah (// Kings 8:20, 22), but 
trembled at the thought of the northern 
tribes. 

Assyria's conquest of Shomron must 
have been a moment of great exultation 
for Edom; henceforth it would have 
nothing more to fear from Israel. 

This provides the background for un¬ 
derstanding our verse. Edom rejoices at 
its power, for not only Judah, but even 
the hated and feared northern kingdom 
lie defenseless before it. 


rnn uvf 'Hi — But HA5HEM was there. 

He knew your thoughts (Rashi). 

11 . 72 x 9 TPipyi — And I shall act 
according to your anger. 

In accordance with the anger which 
you showed Israel I shall do to you 
(Rashi). 

D3 ' , nyni3i — Then l shall be 
acknowledged among them. 

When I punish you (Edom) then they 
will recognize My might (Rashi). 

Since I will punish you for the sake of 
Israel, I will become recognized by them 
as He Who chose them and [made them] 
My people (Radak). 

12. spnlSfKj'Sa — All your provoca¬ 
tions. 

Targum renders fhaf which 

makes angry. (See Targum, 20:28.) 
Rashi to Exodus 14:11 seems to agree to 
this translation. However Rashi to 
Psalms 10:3 quotes Menachem who 
translates yio as blasphemy. 

13. oanni onnnym — And multi¬ 
plied your words against Me. 

The root “iny means: to be abundant, 
as in 8:11 (Rashi). 
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35 HASHEM was there. 11 Therefore, as I live — the 
11-15 words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM — and I shall act 
according to your anger and your jealousy, as you 
have done because of your hatred against them. Then 
I shall be acknowledged among them when I judge 
you. 12 Then you shall know that I am HASHEM. I 
have heard all your provocations that you have ut¬ 
tered about Israel's hills, saying 'They are desolate; 
they are given to us to devour;' 13 and you have 
magnified yourselves against Me with your mouth 
and multiplied your words against Me. I have heard. 

14 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: When all 
the world rejoices, I will make you desolate. 15 As you 
rejoiced over the heritage of the Family of Israel 
because it was desolate, so shall I do to you. Desolate 
will you be, Mount Seir, and every bit of Edom. Then 
they shall know that I am HASHEM. 


14. ■pKrr l 73 nnu/3 — When all the 
world rejoices. 

When I establish My kingship, the 
whole world will rejoice, as it is written 
(Psalms 97:1): God has ruled. Let the 
earth jubilate (Rashi). 

This clearly refers to Messianic times 
(see pref.). The world will rejoice when 
history will have run its course and the 


darkness of the ascendancy of the Four 
Monarchies will have been lifted to 
make room for the ovibN nil. Divine 
Presence (Genesis 1:2), that will rest on 
the Messiah (see comm. 21:24-27). 
That era, when Jacob-Israel will have 
been vindicated finally, spells Esau- 
Edom's doom. His power derived from 
Jacob's weakness (Genesis 27:40). He 
cannot share in Israel's greatness. [l1 


XXXVI 

This chapter is an extension of the previous one. In contrast to Seir's mountains, 
whose desolation will bear mute testimony to that proud nation's final downfall , 
Israel's hills will burst forth with a profusion of God's bounty, welcoming a reborn 
Israel to its eternal home. 

The theme of the chapter is renewal: renewal of the people, as a new heart and a 
new spirit are implanted in them (v. 26), and renewal of the land, as its once barren 
soil turns into a Garden of Eden (v. 35; Maharal, Netsach Y israel 39). Thus the 
prophet brings us face to face with one of the great mysteries of Jewish experience 
— the bond between land and people which has never weakened despite centuries of 
exile from one another. 

This unity of fate was predicted in the Torah. When Israel's destiny of exile was 
pronounced in the rtlTDin, rebuke, o/’npnzi (Leviticus, ch. 26), it was accompanied 


1. [For analysis or this concept, see Pachad Yitzchak, Purim, ch. 1, where the inevitability of 
Esau's downfall in the Messianic era is shown to be predicted by Numbers 24:20 and is dis¬ 
cussed in depth.] 
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try a comforting clause (Ramban, Leviticus 26:16). Israel would leave the land, 
driven from it by the mighty empire builders of antiquity, but its conquerors would 
never find the land hospitable. Your enemies who dwell upon it will be desolate 
(Leviticus 26:32). Over the centuries many a people attempted to strike roots in the 
country which seemed to have so much to offer. It rejected them all, preferring to 
reflect the desolation of exiled Israel's heart in the desolation of its once fertile 
mountains and valleys. 

But its desolation was not to be a permanent one. Always the land lay ready to 
yield an open-handed bounty at the moment of Israel's return. 

This loyalty of the land to its people is reflected in our prayers. In the ninth bless¬ 
ing of the Shemoneh Esrei, we pray that God may shower His blessings on the earth 
and satisfy us with His goodness. This we immediately follow with the tenth bless¬ 
ing — an entreaty for the ingathering of the exiles — for, as Megillah 17b (based on 
v. 8 of our chapter) teaches, it is inconceivable that the blessings of the land would 
be granted except at the time of Israel's return. 

R' Abba taught (Sanhedrin 98a): There is no more obvious sign of the ultimate 
redemption (nblin yp ~\b pttj than the flowering of Israel's hills. If Israel's land 
ceases its mourning it must be because the children are returning to their home 
(Jeremiah 31:16). 

The second half of our chapter (vs. 16-37) deals more specifically with the 
renewal of the people, the new heart and the new spirit with which they will ex¬ 
perience in the Messianic era. Because this revitalization is expressed in terms of 
riKmu and rnnu, contamination and cleansing, this passage was chosen as the Haf- 
tarah for Parshas Parah (see intro, vs. 16-37). 


1. bRAur*— Mountains of Israel. become the focus of his visions of 
The same mountains of Israel upon renewal, 
which Yechezkel had poured out the The comforting message of renewal 
bitter denunciations of ch. 6 now addressed to the mountains of Israel 
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36 you, Ben Adam, prophesy to the mountains 

2_4 of Israel and say: Mountains of Israel! Hear the 

word of HASHEM. 2 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ 
ELOHIM: Because the enemy has said against you: 

'Hurrah — the heights of the world have become an 
inheritance for us/ 3 Therefore, prophesy and say: 
Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Because , and 
again because, they were astounded and craved you 
from all around, for you to become an inheritance for 
the rest of the nations, and you were raised upon the 
lips of the nations, and became a topic of peoples, 
4 therefore, mountains of Israel, hear the word of my 
Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM! Thus says my Lord 
HASHEM / ELOHIM to the mountains and to the hills, 
to the streams and to the valleys, to the desolate 
wastes and to the forlorn cities, which became prey 
and derision for the rest of the nations all around — 


contrasts with the vision of the disasters 
which are to befall Mount Seir in the 
previous chapter (Radak). 

2. rplKH — The enemy. 

The enemy of this verse is identified 
as Edom by Mechilta to Exodus 15:6. 
Thus this chapter is a direct continua¬ 
tion of the previous one. 

□biy nittni — The heights of the world. 

This refers to the land of Israel, 
which is the high point and beauty of 
the world (Rashi). 

3. ]y?a ]jn — Because, and again 

because. 

The double expression is intended to 
lend strong emphasis to the following 
point (Radak; Metzudos). 

Targum tends to ascribe separate 
meanings to such double expressions. 
Here Targum renders: Because you 
have prided yourself and because you 
planned to destroy ... [See comm. 13:10 
for discussion.] 

IPnpn DDHK nlra# — They were 

astounded and craved you from all 
around. 

ninty is derived from DEiy, which can 


mean to be astounded or appalled, or to 
be desolate, t]Kty means either to crave 
or yearn, or to inhale or swallow. 

Rashi, using the first meanings for 
both words, comments: Because they 
have been watching your destruction in 
shocked silence, eagerly awaiting your 
downfall so that they could take over 
your land... 

Radak, using the second meaning for 
both words, comments: Because they 
plotted your desolation and planned to 
swallow you up so that you would 
become their inheritance... 

□y nn“n ]Hyb naty by ibyni — And you 
were raised upon the lips of the nations, 
and became a topic of peoples. 

Scripture often uses ptf/b, tongue, or 
language, as a synonym for nation since 
different nations speak different 
languages (Metzudos, Isaiah 66:18). 

nai from nmb, to move gently, 
describes that which people discuss 
(move their lips) or whisper about. It is 
generally used in the sense of defama¬ 
tion (Metzudos). 

4. Compare 6:3. 
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5. U/Q3 UKUP — With a rashness of 
soul. 

See comm. 16:57. 

pb nii/nin ]ynb - Because her expul¬ 
sion was for plunder. 

Kashi translates ]ynb as because 
(rather than as in order to. See comm. 
4:17). The nations regarded Israel's ex¬ 
pulsion from its land as nothing more 
than an opportunity for them to 
plunder (n from mb, to plunder) her 
abandoned land. 

Metzudos renders: in order that her 
expulsion might be turned into an em¬ 
barrassment (n from nab, to despise.) 

8. Israel reserves its bounty for its 
people (see pref.). 


Megillah 17b explains the connection 
between the ninth and tenth blessing of 
the Amidah on the basis of this verse 
(see pref.). 

9. CD’Sk ’n’JDi - And l shall turn to 
you. 

This promise, addressed to yin 
bKntyi, mountains of Israel (v. 8), recalls 
6:2, where Yechezkel was told set your 
face [^pis D’to] against these same 
mountains. (See comm. v. 1). The 
outpouring of love in these prophecies 
of nnm, comfort, is in striking contrast 
to the earlier visions of ]3"nn, destruc¬ 
tion. 

10. dik oa’by ’nmm — And l will 
multiply men upon you. 
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36 5 therefore thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 

5-11 Surely in the fire of My jealousy I have spoken 

against the rest of the nations and against all Edom , 
who have arrogated My land to themselves as an in¬ 
heritance with the joy of all their heart, with a 
rashness of soul — because her expulsion was for 
plunder. 

6 Therefore prophesy about the land of Israel and 
say to the mountains and to the hills, to the streams 
and to the valleys: Thus says' my Lord HaSHEM/ 
ELOHIM: Behold! In My jealousy and in My anger l 
have spoken, because the shame of the nations you 
have borne. 7 Therefore, thus says my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM: I have lifted My hand in an oath. 
Surely the nations which surround you — they will 
bear their shame, g but you, mountains of Israel — 
you shall shoot forth your branches and bear your 
fruit for My people Israel, when they are about to 
come; 9 for behold! — I am for you, and I shall turn to 
you; then you shall be tilled and sown; 10 and I will 
multiply men upon you, the entire family of Israel — 
all of it. Then the cities will be inhabited and the 
ruins will be built up. 11 Then I will multiply men and 
animals upon you, and they shall increase and be 
fruitful, and I shall cause you to be inhabited in your 
earlier times, and I shall bring greater benefit than at 
your beginnings, and you shall know that I am 


As the rest ot the verse makes clear, 
these men are the family of Israel. By 
referring to them as D*1K, man, 
Yechezkel reinforces the lesson which 
he taught at 34:31. (See comm, there.) 

nSa rva ba — The entire family 

of Israel — all of it. 

In the view of Radak and Metzudos , 
the phrase alludes to the return of the 
ten tribes. (See comm., footnote 11:15). 
This idea is discussed further in comm. 
37:15-28. 


11. □a’nu/Kin ■•naym — And I shall 
bring greater benefit than at your begin¬ 
nings. 

The wording recalls Deuteronomy 
30:5, which promises that upon Israel s 
return to the land, God will do good to 
you and increase you more than your 
fathers. 

Yerushahni Kiddushin 1:8 quotes R 
Elazar who is of the opinion that 
reference is to Messianic times, when 
their situation will be an improvement 
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and an increase' over that of their 
fathers. Originally, Israel occupied the 
land of only seven out of the ten nations 
which had been promised to Abraham 
(Genesis 15:19-21), whereas in Mes¬ 
sianic times it will occupy all ten. 

Perhaps our verse has a similar mean¬ 
ing. 

13 - 15. Over the centuries Erefz 
Y israel would come to be known as an 
inhospitable land. Neither the early 
Canaanite settlers nor the Jewish people 
were able to remain there for long. The 
Canaanites had been driven out by 
Joshua; the Jewish people by successive 
invasions at the hands of Assyria, 
Babylon, and Rome. In the following 
centuries many attempts were made to 
settle the land, none of them achieving 
any permanence. The land became an 
object of derision; it seemed to consume 
its inhabitants, to be unable to hold its 
people. 

The cause for this historical 
phenomenon lies in the land's unique 
status of being God's portion on earth 
(Deuteronomy 32:9). As such it cannot 
and will not tolerate sin within its 
boundaries ( Ramban, Leviticus 18:25), 
and the Torah predicts (Leviticus 18:25, 
28) that it will uomif out all those who 
defile its sanctity. No people had been 


able to rise to this challenge to holmes, 
for any length of time. Time and agair. 
the land had to preserve its sanctity by 
evicting the nations that had defiled it. 

The promise of this section is that the 
future will be different. No more will 
the land have to defend itself against 
desecration. It will be settled by people 
who will heed its call to greatness. 

16“37. Every year, on one of the 
Sabbaths between Purim and Pesach, 
Parshas Parah [the Chapter of the Red 
Cow ] (Numbers 19:1-22) is read in the 
synagogue. The passage deals with the 
rmniD, spiritual contamination, which 
is caused by contact with a dead body, 
and the means by which rnnu, ritual 
purity, may be achieved. Central to the 
cleansing process was the nQ"iK rna, 
red cow, whose ashes, mixed with 
water, were sprinkled upon the person 
who had become KQU, contaminated. 

Megillah 30a specifies our section as 
the Haftarah to be read on that occa¬ 
sion. This is based on v. 25, where God 
promises to cleanse Israel of sin by 
(metaphorically) sprinkling pure water 
upon them. 

Verse 25 is only one among several in 
our passage which draws parallels 
between the ideas of sin and contamina¬ 
tion, and of atonement and purity. 
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36 HASHEM, 12 and / shall cause men to walk upon you 
12-17 — My people Israel — and they shall inherit you. 

Then you shall be theirs for an inheritance and you 
shall no longer be bereaved of them. 

13 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Because 
they say of you, 'A devourer of men are you, and one 
bereaved of your nations, have you become'. 
14 Therefore — men, you shall never again devour, 
and of your nations, you shall never again be 
bereaved — the words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM 
— 15 and l shall no longer cause the derision of na¬ 
tions to be heard about you, and the shame of the 
peoples you shall no longer bear, of your nations you 
shall never again be bereaved — the words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim. 

16 The word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 17 Ben 


The connection between sin and (spir¬ 
itual) death is found in Deuteronomy 
30:15-19, which equates good with life 
and evil with death. However, the 
metaphor in our passage deals not with 
sin as death, but rather as a cause of 
contamination similar to that caused by 
contact with death. Atonement is pro¬ 
jected as a cleansing process which frees 
man from contamination. 

In the view of R' Hirsch bolstered by 
proofs from the Midrashic and Talmud, 
these conditions have their source in the 
moral, rather than the ritual, sphere. 
Contamination occurs, and cleansing 
becomes necessary, when man is ex¬ 
posed to a situation inimical to Torah 
morality. 

Freedom of will in moral matters is 
the first and irreplaceable condition for 
living one's life on the higher plane 
demanded by the Torah. Belief in man's 
freedom of action, however, is en¬ 
dangered by the fact that man cannot 
avoid death and that he is subject to the 
superficial limitations imposed by the 
forces of nature. This belief is par¬ 
ticularly shaken by the sight of a dead 
human being. If the whole human being 


has succumbed to death, overpowered 
by physical forces — if man, like all 
other organic beings, cannot escape the 
spell of an overpowering force — then 
there is no room for the moral you 
shall' next to the physical you must . 
Moral freedom of will would then be an 
illusion, and the Divine law of morality 
with its demand for total, free-willed 
devotion to the illuminating, purifying 
fire of its Sanctuary, would be in¬ 
comprehensible ( Hirsch, Numbers 
10 : 22 ). 

Thus, sin is related not only to death, 
but also to contamination, which is 
closely associated with death. Because 
the sinner is shackled by his desires, he 
loses spiritual control of his actions. He 
is swept along by the physical lusts 
which have overpowered his spiritual 
self. Thus, the most meaningful part of 
his life, the spiritual, has been killed. 

For this reason, when God forgives 
man's sin and grants him a new heart 
and a new spirit, he is imbuing him with 
rnnu, purity, the state in which man is 
the sole master of his actions. A living, 
and therefore a pure person uses his 
body as he wills; it is his tool to use as 
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he sees fit. The regenerate sinner, upon 
returning to the state of purity, joins 
once more the ranks of the living — and 
the free (Chazon HaMikrah). 

17. nniK ixnu 1 ! — And contaminate it. 

From Rashi, Joshua 22:19 (see also 
Ramban, Numbers 21:21) it would 
seem that the land is considered KttU, 
contaminated, when there is no Divine 
Presence there. Jewish sins had driven 
the Divine Presence from Jerusalem (see 
pref., ch. 1) and thus caused the city's 
contamination. 

rnan nxnua — Like the contamination 
of a rnenstruous women. 

With exquisite compassion the 
prophet tempers his harsh judgment. 
Israel had defiled the land, but it was a 
defilement comparable to that of a 
woman in the days of her impurity. Her 
husband waits anxiously for the con¬ 
tamination to pass, yearning for the 
time when he may come close to her 
once more (Rashi). 

The Midrash quoted in Yalkut reads 
somewhat differently. It offers two explana¬ 
tions why the illustration of the niddah, a 
mensfrMOMS woman, is chosen. First, her im¬ 
purity is transitory and she can be purified 
(while a dead body remains permanently 
contaminated). Secondly, even the High 
Priest may enter a niddah's home and sit in 


close proximity to her, while no priest is 
allowed in a house which contains a dead 
body. Thus even in the period of Israel's 
impurity, God remains with her; as it is 
written: Who dwells among them in the 
midst of their contamination (Leviticus 
16:16). 

The Midrash, which stresses that Israel's 
contamination is compared to that of a nid¬ 
dah rather than to that of a dead body, seems 
to contradict the ideas spelled in the in¬ 
troduction to this section. However, the 
choice of this section for the Haftarah of 
Parshas Parah seems to confirm the com¬ 
parison to the contamination of the dead 
body (see also Rashi to v. 25). 

We must concludes that Israel's con¬ 
tamination is indeed comparable to that of a 
dead body. Nevertheless, God, in His com¬ 
passion, views the contamination as no more 
than that of a rnenstruous woman. In God's 
infinite mercy the harsh nature of the con¬ 
tamination is mitigated. 

20. Another dimension of the problem 
of mba, exile, is introduced. When 
Israel is forced from its land, God's 
Name is desecrated (Dl^rt bibn). He 
seems impotent against the foes of His 
people. 

K13’] — And they [lit. he] came. 

Minchas Shai to 23:44 lists all the 
places in Scripture where the singular 
Kl3} is used instead of the expected 
plural form. (See comm, there). 
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36 Adam, the family of Israel dwell on their land and 

18-21 contaminate it, by their way and their actions. Like 
the contamination of a menstruous woman was their 
way before Me. 18 So l poured My anger upon them 
because of the blood which they poured upon the 
earth — and they had defiled it with their idols — 19 so 
I scattered them among the nations and they were 
dispersed among the lands . According to their ways 
and their doings did I judge them; 20 and they came to 
the nations to which they came, and they desecrated 
My holy Name when it was said of them, 'These are 
HASHEM's people but they departed His land/ 21 but 
l pitied My holy Name which the family of Israel 
desecrated among the nations to which they came. 


Rashi suggests that the singular form 
is used because it goes back to the sub¬ 
ject bjotiP rP3, family of Israel (v. 17), 
but this fails to explain why all other 
verses in the section are in the plural. 

The Midrash (Eichah Rabbah, Pe- 
sichtah 15, quoted by Rashi ) offers its 
own explanation. is in the singular 
because it refers not to the people, but 
to God. Because God, as it were, accom¬ 
panies Israel in its exile, He also came 
among the nations. There He heard the 
captors talking among themselves and 
saying that their success proved His im¬ 
potence to prevent His people from be¬ 
ing forced from their land. This is the 
Dtt>n bibn, desecration of the Name, 
referred to in our verse. 111 

Y omah 86a seems to understand this 
desecration of the Name differently. 
After describing the behavior of a 
person who wanted to cause God's 
Name to become beloved by people, the 
Talmud goes on to describe one whose 
actions have the opposite effect: 


Someone who learned Scripture, 
Mishnah, and Talmud, and is dishonest 
in his business dealings, and is unpleas¬ 
ant in his relationships — what do peo¬ 
ple say about him? Woe to him who 
learned Torah; woe to his father who 
taught him Torah; woe to his teacher 
who taught him Torah. This person 
who has learned Torah — see how 
imperfect are his actions, how ugly are 
his dealings. Concerning him our verse 
says: These are HASHEM's people but 
have left His land. 

Thus the desecration of the Name is 
seen as deriving from Israel's sins. For a 
people who claimed to be God's special 
and chosen nation to act in a way that 
caused the land to spew them forth is 
the greatest possible desecration. 

21 ‘23. God will gather Israel's 
scattered exiles, not because they 
deserve it, but so that the desecration of 
exile may turn into a Dtt/ri tt/np, sanc¬ 
tification of the Name. (See comm., 
footnote, 20:9). 


1. It was by pointing out the potential of a similar desecration of the Name that Moses 
achieved God's forgiveness when He threatened to wipe out the Jewish people in connection 
with the sending of the spies ( Numbers 14:16, 20; see Rashi). 

The implications of Moses' argument and God's willingness to accept it are discussed in 
footnote to 20:9. The conclusions drawn there are of great relevance to this section of our 
chapter which repeats many of the ideas mentioned in ch. 20. 
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24. God's Name will be sanctified 
when He brings scattered Israel back to 
its land. 

Israel's dispersal meant- much more 
than the loosening of national bonds. 
Much that was alien to the Jewish spirit 
entered into Jewish hearts as they 
mingled with the nations with whom 
they came in contact (Psalms 106:35). A 
major cleansing would be required. This 
is described in the next verse. 

[The nl'ba yup, ingathering of exiles, 
described in our chapter forms an element of 
the ninth blessing of Shemoneh Esrei (see 
pref.). 

We begin that blessing with the prayer 
that God blow the great horn (blia iDitP) for 
our deliverance' (based on Isaiah 27:13). The 
blowing of this great shofar is understood by 
our Sages (Y erushalmi quoted by Aruch un¬ 
der 31V, but unknown m our Yerushalmi; 
see also Tosafos, Rosh Hashanah 16b) to 
signal the moment when the forces of evil 
will finally be wiped out. 

This is one more aspect of the sanctifica¬ 
tion of God s Name which accompanies the 
ingathering of the exiles.) 

25. Dninui nninp □■•n n:rbj/ '■npin — 
And l shall sprinkle pure water upon 
you, that you be cleansed. 


I shall cleanse you and remove your 
impurity by sprinkling the cleansing 
waters [of the red cow] which remove 
the contamination caused by contact 
with a dead body (Rashi). 

R' Akiva said: Happy are you, O 
Israel! Before Whom you are cleansed, 
and Who it is that cleanses you? Your 
Father in Heaven, as it is written: And l 
shall sprinkle pure water upon you and 
you shall be cleansed; and it also says: 
God is Israel's mikvah. 

Just as a mikvah cleanses those who 
have become defiled, so God cleanses 
Israel (Yoma 85b). 

[This is a play on words. The simple 
meaning of the phrase is that God is Israel's 
source of hope (mp, to hope). The Mishnah 
takes nipn [ Mikvah) to mean a gathering of 
water (from mpb, to gather).) 

Millenia of rnba, exile, will have left 
their mark. A stultifying contamination 
will have infected mind and heart of 
many of Israel's sons and daughters. 
Yet not one will have become so filthied 
but that God Himself, with loving and 
persona] concern, will help him to 
remove that taint. 

The picture of God Himself washing 
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36 22 Therefore say to the family of Israel: Thus says 

22-26 my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Not for your sake do I 
act, family of Israel, but for My holy Name which 
you have desecrated among the nations to which you 
came; 23 so I will sanctify My great Name which is 
desecrated among the nations, which you have 
desecrated among them. Then the nations shall know 
that I am HASHEM — the words of my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM - when I become sanctified 
through you in their sight; 24 and I shall take you 
from the nations and gather you in from all the 
countries, and I shall bring you to your land; 25 and / 
shall sprinkle pure water upon you, that you be 
cleansed. From all your contamination and from all 
your filth I will cleanse you; 26 and I shall give you a 
new heart and a new spirit I will put within you; I 


away the marks of defilement is not 
unique to our Book (see also Isaiah 
4:4). 111 

Within Yechezkel's prophecies, it 
awakens a special association. It recalls 
the vivid imagery of ch. 16, where the 
benefactor refused to be repulsed by the 
filth caking the infant child whom he 
had found forsaken and neglected in the 
fields. There, too, he was able to see 
through the surface grime to the royal 
soul underneath. 

The passage of centuries will have 
done nothing to change God's love for 
His people. The same ardor which 
welcomed the young bride out of Egypt 
(Jeremiah 2:2) will be there to greet the 
unfaithful wife when she finally returns 
to her husband (Jeremiah 3:1). The long 
periods of seeming estrangement were 
of Israel's making, never of God's. In 
constant faithfulness, He waits for 
Israel to become ready for the new heart 
and spirit which He will implant in 
it. 


26 . Having been cleansed by God, 
Israel is ready for a true rejuvenation. 

In Yechezkel's view, this rejuvena¬ 
tion will consist of replacing a heart of 
stone with a heart of flesh. 

Yechezkel was the first of Israel's 
teachers who described the evil within 
man with the metaphor of the stone. 
According to Succah 52a, the }nn "lY’, 
evil inclination, in man has seven 
names. Before Yechezkel it had been 
called: evil , foreskin, contamination , 
enemy, and stumbling block. Later it 
was called the hidden one. Yechezkel 
described it as stone . 

The five descriptions which 
preceeded Yechezkel all see the evil in¬ 
clination as actively antagonistic to 
man. Man is thought of as intrinsically 
good while the evil inclination opposes 
that goodness with evil or impurity. The 
stone, on the other hand, is passive. 
Yechezkel's vision of evil is not as an 
outside force which wishes to mislead 
man, but rather as the intractable ir- 


1. Tomer Devorah (1:3) discusses the concept of God, Himself, cleansing the sinner rather 
than doing so through the agency of an intermediary. 

He concludes: A man should be ashamed to repeat a sin for he will cause the King Himself 
to wash the filth off his clothes. 
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responsive lethargy which weighs him 
down and makes him unreceptive to the 
stimulation of the spirit (see Maharal, 
Nesivos Ohm, Nesiv' HaYetzer). 

God proposes to exchange this heart 
of stone with a heart of flesh — a heart 
that is pliant and ready to submit 
(Rashi, 11:19; see comm, there). 

Besides this change from the heart of 
stone to one of flesh, Yechezkel also 
speaks of a ttfin lb, new heart, and a 
nunn nn, new spirit, which God will 
implant in Israel. According to v. 27, 
this new spirit will ensure that 
henceforth Israel follow in Gods 
decrees and guard His social laws. 

What is meant by a new heart and a 
new spirit? 

In Deuteronomy 30:6, God promises 
that the day will come when He will cir¬ 
cumcise the hearts of Israel. Ramban ex¬ 
plains this circumcision' as follows: In 
Messianic times, the foreskin of the 


heart which drives man to follow his 
physical cravings will be excised, and 
man s nature will become wholly good. 
Then, the gift of iTVrm, freedom of 
choice between good and evil, which 
God granted man in order that he might 
earn his just reward, will be removed 
(see comm., vs. 21-23). In Ramban's 
view, this critical point of man's 
existence is described in our verse. The 
lb, heart, is man's nature. The m*i, 
spirit, is his craving. Both of these will 
be entirely new and different from what 
they were in the past. The new heart 
and the new spirit will insure that, by 
his very nature, man will want nothing 
but to walk in God's waysd 11 

29. oirriiNnu bin norm '•nyipirn — 
And l shall save you from all your con¬ 
taminations. 

The idea of being saved' from defile¬ 
ment is novel. One usually thinks in 


1. Mein in Chibur HaTeshuvah 1:9 offers a different explanation. 

A truly and sincerely penitent sinner is considered a rnium by3, repentant, even if he sub¬ 
sequently commits his old sins once more. In order for the rnnyn [teshuvah], penitence, to be 
acceptable to God, it is not necessary to change his nature so drastically as to make it un- 
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36 shall remove the heart of stone from your flesh and 

27-31 give you a heart of flesh; 27 and My spirit I will put 

within you, and / will cause that you will go by My 
decrees and guard My laws and perform them; 28 and 
you will dwell in the land which / gave your fathers; 
and you will be to Me a people, and I shall be your 
God; 29 and I shall save you from all your contamina¬ 
tions, and I shall summon the grain and increase it, 
and I shall not place famine upon you; 30 and / shall 
increase the fruit of the tree and the produce of the 
field so that you no longer accept the shame of 

hunger among the nations. 31 Then you will 

remember your evil ways and your doings which 
were not good, and you shall loathe yourselves in 
your own sight because of your sins and your 


terms of being cleansed from impurity 
rather than being saved. 

However, in the thinking of the 
Torah, salvation is indeed an apt term 
for the process of being freed from the 
shackles of sin. The Sages speak of Yom 
Kippur as the day upon which God 
relates to us as a Savior (Vayikra Rabbah 
21:3 to Psalms 27:1). God is ‘nlN, my 
light, on Rosh Hashanah; i yv/\ my 
Savior, on Yom Kippur. (See ArtScroll 
Tehillim, there), and they associate 
nnilpn, repentance, with the idea of 
nbifU, redemption (Yoma 86b). 

inn Sk '’rmnp’i — And l shall summon 
the grain. 

The connection between Israel's 
redemption and the fertility of the land 
which is stated in our verse and in some 


of the subsequent verses has been dis¬ 
cussed in the pref. and at verse 8. 

30. DMaa ayn nD~in “My inpn — So 
that you no longer accept the shame of 
hunger among the nations. 

Radak points out that Eretz Yisrael's 
dependence on rain makes it prone to 
famine, as is seen from the many 
famines reported in Scripture. (See 
comm., 20:7.) It is embarrassing when 
people must leave their country because 
of hunger. God promises that in the 
future this will not happen. 

31. nnupni — And you shall 
loathe yourselves in your own sight. 

The use of the root Ulp in this context 
is discussed in comm., 6:9. 

Yechezkel's insistence that Israel 
must react to God's love with an 


thinkable that he would transgress again. It is sufficient that at the time of his teshuvah he 
was firmly determined to better his ways. 

Nevertheless a person who does not really change as a result of his teshuvah but slips into 
his old ways cannot be admired. Indeed, if this happens often, his very teshuvah becomes 
suspect. Rather than concentrate on cessation of evil deeds, it would be much better for such a 
man to take himself in hand energetically and attempt seriously to rid himself of those 
character traits which cause him to sin. 

This is God's promise in our verse. Verse 25 described God's forgiveness — but God's love 
does not stop there. He will implant new heart and spirit in the people in order to guarantee 
that they will not repeat their mistakes. 
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overwhelming feeling of shame is dis¬ 
cussed in comm. 16:61 and 20:43. 

32. This is one of the many verses in 
Scripture, and in particular in the book 
of Ezekiel, which imply that Israel's 
merit plays no part in its salvation. God 
will always help Israel, and its ultimate 
redemption is assured for the sanctifica¬ 
tion of His Name, not because Israel will 
deserve it. (See comm., footnote 20:9.) 

However, there are many verses in 
Scripture which indicate that Israel's 
repentance will bring the ultimate 
redemption. 

Radak (Isaiah 59:16) shows that the 
same kind of ambivalence exists in 
Talmudic sources. Sometimes the final 
redemption is attributed to Israels 


repentance and merit, sometimes it is 
seen as coming despite their lack. 

Radak resolves the conflict. God will 
send the first signs of the Messiah's 
coming even while Israel is as yet un¬ 
deserving. The End of Days must come 
because it is required by the historical 
process which may be described as the 
sanctification of God's Name. Once the 
footsteps of the Messiah are heard, the 
majority of Jews will be galvanized into 
repenting, and the final stages of the 
redemption will come in the merit of 
teshuvah. il] 

33 - 36. I n a prophetic vision, 
Yechezkel sees a new Israel. Fortified 
cities bustling with people will rise up 
where now there are only ruins. (See 


t. One of the Talmudic sources quoted by Radak is Sanhedrin 97b, where R' Eliezer and R 
Yehosh uah argue over this question. Margolios HaYam (there) provides a wealth of material 
concerning this issue. Based on Yomah 86b he suggests that the teshuvah of some individuals 
might be enough to save the whole of Israel. This could solve the apparent conflict between 
the sources: For many people the redemption will come without their own repentance because 
the teshuvah of a few will bring the Messiah for everyone. 
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36 abominations. 32 Not for your sake do I act — the 
32-37 words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM - let it be 
known to you. Be ashamed and embarrassed because 
of your ways, family of Israel 

33 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: On the 
day when I cleanse you from all your sins, and cause 
the cities to be inhabited, and the ruins to be built, 

34 and the desolated land to be tilled instead of 
remaining desolate in the eyes of every passerby; 

35 then they shall say, 'This very land which was 
desolate has become a Garden of Eden; and the cities 
which were destroyed, and were desolate and ruined 
shall be fortified — inhabited ! 36 And the nations that 
will remain around you will know that I am 
HASHEM. I will have rebuilt the ruins, replanted the 
wasteland. I, HASHEM, have spoken and acted. 

37 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: 
Furthermore I will make Myself accessible to the 
family of Israel to act for them. I shall increase them 


Psalms 48, Y alkut Shimoni, for a vivid 
description of Israel's love for the walls, 
towers, and buildings of Jerusalem.). A 
Garden of Eden bursting forth with 
God's bounty will replace the desolate 
and deserted fields. 

God's hand will be visible in this 
rebirth. The surrounding nations who 
had known the land only as an arid 
waste will recognize the new Israel as 
fulfillment of God's promise. 

37. uniK — / will make Myself 

accessible. 

I will allow Myself to be persuaded 
by their prayers (Rashi). (See comm., 
20:1: According to Ramban, the root 
um, when used in connection with 
God, invariably refers to prayer.) 

Commentary 20:31 quoted Midrash 
Tanchuma, which understands God's 
promise to make Himself accessible to 
the family of Israel (UHlK) as a reversal 


of His refusal to be accessible to the 
elders (tf'i’iK DK), recorded in 20:3 and 
31. The prophet uses the same expres¬ 
sion in both places ip order to highlight 
the contrast between the two situations. 
(See Rambam, Hilchos Teshuvah 7:6). 
A permanent estrangement between 
God and Israel is inconceivable. 

□IK JKY3 nnk rn~m — I shall increase 
them — the men — like sheep. 

The translation follows Rashi and is 
based on the cantillation, which 
separates |K2f3, like sheep, from OIK, 
men. According to this interpretation, 
our verse teaches that man will be in¬ 
creased like sheep, and verse 38 explains 
what type of sheep is meant. 

In Mahari Karo's view, verse 38 adds 
that the flock of sheep of our verse is 
not one of ordinary size, but like the 
huge masses of sheep which filled 
Jerusalem on the holy days when all of 
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Israel gathered there and offered untold 
masses of sheep on the altar.u> 

The syntax is simpler if D1K |KY is 
read as a single term: sheep-men — as 
the cantillation indicates in verse 38. 
(See comm. 31:15.) This is how Mahari 
Karo reads our verse. 

The expression DTK iky, sheep-man , 
can be understood in the light of comm. 
34:31. 

Adam, the peak of God s creation, the 
Divine olin, footstool, on earth (see 
Overview IV), attains his most splendid 
grandeur as "IKY, sheep, of God. He is 
truly free, stands truly straight, only 
when he knows that he is completely in 
God s hands; when he knows that God 
is his Shepherd. 

Yechezkel s vision of a new, 
pulsating, reborn Israel would be dis¬ 
torted if it were occupied by any but 
□IK |KY, sheep-man. Only this unique 


combination guarantees that in that 
land they will know that I am HASHEM 
(v. 38). * 

38. nnyifc? o?bu/i-p jkyd o'tpip jkyd 
— Like the sheep for Divine service, like 
the sheep of Jerusalem on her festivals. 

According to Rashi, our verse ex¬ 
plains what type of sheep Israel is com¬ 
pared to in the preceding verse. Rather 
than ordinary sheep, these are ]KY 
O’U/Tj?, sheep for Divine service, the 
nibly, burnt offerings, which were 
burned on the altar in their entirety. The 
multitudes of Israel, like burnt offer¬ 
ings, will be entirely sanctified for 
God s service. 

rrnyina o’biprp IkY, sheep of 
Jerusalem on her festivals, refers to 
peace offerings, through which 
the people rejoiced before God. Israel s 
dedication to God will likewise be 
joyous (Malbim). 


XXXVII 

Y echezkel is led into a valley where , by means of Divine prophecy, he is to bring 
life to a multitude of dried out human bones which are scattered there. 

Sanhedrin 92b quotes R ' Y ehudah that the entire account is a parable (rrn 
and there was no actual resurrection. However, the general thrust of the Talmud in 
Sanhedrin, and that of most Midrashic allusions to the incident is in accord with the 
opinion of R' Elazar (there) that our chapter describes an actual event. Both opin¬ 
ions are referred to in the commentary. 

Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim 2:46 assumes the event to have been perceived in 


1. The description of Israel as God's sheep carries many implications. Some of these are dis¬ 
cussed in comm., 34:31. Tanchuma (Buber) to Exodus 15:22 suggests a number of them. 

R Berechya said: See how beloved Israel is by God, Who called them nu/, sheep (in the 
singular) (Jeremiah 50:17); for if someone has one sheep he feeds it and waters it in its right 
time [without trouble], since he has only one; but if he has many sheep he has no time to look 
after them properly but must exhaust himself for their sake. 

The implication is that although there are so many people, God nevertheless cares for each 
one individually, just as a shepherd of a great flock expends much effort to give each sheep its 
due. 
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36 

38 


— the men — like sheep. 38 Like the sheep for Divine 
service, like the sheep of Jerusalem on her festivals, 
so shall the destroyed cities be filled by sheep-men — 
and they shall know that I am HaSHEM. 


prophetic vision rather than to have occurred physically. This is in line with his 
opinion concerning other symbolic actions recounted in our Book. (See comm, to 
2:8; 5:1-4; footnote 4:4.) 

By its position in the Book, we judge this section to belong among Yechezkel's 
Messianic visions. It is preceded by the picture of a blooming land whose deserts 
have burst forth into lush fields in anticipation of Israel's return. It is followed by 
the promise of a reunited nation, encompassing all of its twelve tribes, welcoming 
God's eternal Presence into its midst under the benign rulership of one Davidic king 
(vs. 15-28). Surely then, the vision of the dried bones should be interpreted within 
this context. 

Indeed, could we have conceived of a Messianic era if the lessons of our chapter 
had not been firmly planted in Israel's consciousness? Is it not true that by any 
measure of the laws of history, millenia of harsh and hopeless exile should have ex¬ 
tinguished any spark of hope from Israel's breast? If today, in defiance of any logic, 
Israel's ears are attuned to the Knnpy, the Messianic footfalls, as they 

become audible upon the stage of history, it is because Yechezkel taught that no 
skeleton can be so hopelessly scattered, but that the spirit emanating from God can 
join its members into one viable whole; that no bone can be so dried out, but that a 
spark remains within it, waiting to be wafted into life by Diuine inspiration. 

Both Rashi and Radak offer this interpretation as one possibility and it certainly 
was in this sense that our passage inspired thinkers like R' Yehudah HaLevi as they 
grappled with the philosophical implication of the exile experience (see Kuzari 
2:29-30, 34). 

The other possibility offered by Radak is found in various Talmudic and 
Midrashic sources (see Pirkei DeRabbi Eliezer 33, quoted in Yalkut; Tana DeBei 
Eliyahu Rabbah 5; Bereishis Rabbah 13:4; Vayikra Rabbah 27:4; Tanchuma 
Vayeitzei 16; Emunos VeDeos of R' Saadiah Gaon 7:4). It interprets our chapter as 
a lesson designed to reinforce belief in the doctrine of D’nnn rvnn, the resurrection 
of the dead, which is the thirteenth of Rambam's Thirteen Principles of Faith. (See 
Rambam fo Mishnah Sanhedrin 10:1). Radak explains that with the prospect of a 
seemingly endless exile before them, it was likely that those people who were 
destined to die on foreign ground would feel eternally excluded from sharing in the 
experience of Israel's ultimate salvation. Yechezkel demonstrated to them 
graphically that they were not lost to their people. The time will come when they 
will rise from their graves. 

According to Megillah 31a, our passage is read as the Haftarah on the Sabbath of 
Choi HaMoed Pesach. Rashi explains why (according to one opinion — see comm., 
v. 1). The dried bones belonged to the Ephraimites who anticipated the Exodus by 
thirty years and were killed in the wilderness . The passage is therefore topical on 
Pesach. 

However, Nimukei Yosef to Megillah quotes R' Hai Gaon, that the practice is 
based on a tradition that QTinn rvnn, the resurrection of the dead, will take place in 
the month of Nissan. 

If, however, the point of the prophecy was to encourage a belief in an ultimate 
redemption in spite of the seemingly endless exile (see above), the prophecy would 
certainly be apt for Pesach, the festival of redemption (Kuzari). 
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1. ttt ’by nn’n "" Upon me was the 
hand of HASHEM. 

This expression denotes force. The 
prophetic spirit took him by force, as 
though he were in a trance (Rashi, see 
comm. 1:2). 

'n nna — By the spirit of HASHEM. 

Yechezkel uses rni in two senses. 
Sometimes it means wind, sometimes, 
spirit (see comm. 3:12). Here Targum 
renders: a spirit of prophecy. 

nypan — In the valley . 

The definite article implies a known 
valley. Radak identifies this as the val¬ 
ley of 3:22. 

ninyy nKbn torn — Now it was full of 
bones. 

As stated by Targum, and as clearly 
indicated by later verses, these were 
human bones, but whose were they? 
Sanhedrin 92b brings the following 
opinions: 

— They were Ephraimites who erred 
in computing the time for the redemp¬ 
tion (from Egypt). They left on their 
own, prematurely, and were killed. 111 

— They were people who denied the 
doctrine of D’nnn JVnn, the ultimate 
resurrection of the dead. 

— They lacked the life force which 


comes by keeping God's command¬ 
ments (myn b\p rvmbrtb). [Like dry 
bones, their lives were shriveled and 
meaningless.] 

— They were the people who had 
engraved the idolatrous images upon 
the Temple walls (see 8:10-12). 

— They were the victims of the mas¬ 
sacre at the Valley of Durah. 121 

Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer (33) has a dif¬ 
ferent tradition. When Nebuchadnezzar 
erected the statue (see Daniel ch. 3; 
20:1) and demanded that everyone bow 
down to it, many Jews complied. 
Chananiah, Mishael, and Azariah were 
the exceptions and preferred to be 
thrown into the fiery furnace rather 
than submit to this order. They were 
miraculously saved. When Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar saw that he was powerless to 
harm them, he became furious with the 
other Jews, the ones who had complied 
with his decree. How could they have 
been disloyal to such a mighty God? Im¬ 
mediately, he ordered the execution of 
all the people who had bowed down to 
his statue. These people were the ones 
whom Yechezkel resurrected some 
twenty years later. ,J1 

2. a’ay All around. 

God led him around the valley but 


1. According to Pirkei D'Rabbi Eliezer 48, Cenon, a descendant of Ephraim, claimed that he 
had been sent by God to take the Jews out of Egypt. His tribesmen, who were proud because 
they knew themselves to be of royal blood (they were destined to rule over the northern 
kingdom of Israel) and therefore chafed particularly under the Egyptian domination (see 
Radal there), followed him, and 200,000 of their number anticipated the redemption by thirty 
years (Rashi, Sanhedrin 92b and Ramban to Exodus 12:40 explain how they reached their 
conclusion) thereby contravening the oath which the brothers had made to Joseph (see 
Mechilta to BeShalach). They were killed as they came to Philistia, and their bones remained 
scattered where they had fallen. According to Mechilta there, it was to avoid the sight of their 
fallen brothers that God later led the Jews through the wilderness rather than taking them to 
the Promised Land by the shortest route which lay through Philistia. 

2. Sanhedrin 92b tells the following: When Nebuchadnezzar exiled the Jews, there were 
young boys among them who eclipsed the sun by their beauty. When the Chaldean women 
saw them, their sensual lust would be stimulated. They told their husbands who told the king. 
He had the boys killed. However, the women still lusted for them (because even in death they 
were exceptionally beautiful), so the king had them trampled into the ground. 
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1.J pon me was the hand of HASHEM. It took me out 
by the spirit of HASHEM and set me down in the 
valley. Now it was full of bones. 2 He led me all 
around and behold! they were very abundant upon 


not through it, among the bones, 
because Yechezkel, as a Kohen 
(1:3),was forbidden to come in direct 
contact with human remains (Rashi). 


Radak argues that this contradicts 
verse 1 that Yechezkel was placed in the 
valley. Radak maintains that this is a 
prophetic vision rather than an actual 


3. Sanhedrin 92b associates the account of the dry bones with that of Chananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah. In that tradition the two miracles occured on the same day. At the same time that 
the three were being saved from the furnace, Yechezkel was resurrecting the bones in the val¬ 
ley. 

We may surmise the following connection. 

Chananiah, Mishael, and Azariah's heroism had implications far beyond the determination 
of three people to lay down their lives for Wip, the sanctification of God's Name. Ac¬ 
cording to Sanhedrin 93a, God would have destroyed the whole world had it not been for the 
steadfast loyalty of these three men. 

When Nebuchadnezzar erected the statue and commanded all his subjects to bow before it, 
it was no ordinary act of arrogance perpetrated by a man crazed by self-importance. 
Nebuchadnezzar was king of the first of the Four Kingdoms who were to stand for the nega¬ 
tion of all that is good and holy in the world — in direct opposition to Israel, the bearers of 
God's Presence on earth (see comm. 21:24-27). A statue erected in his honor was a symbol of 
the victory of evil over good, of the expulsion of the Divine from the affairs of man. The order 
that all people bow down to it was an order that all of mankind was to submit to the new order 
implicit in Babylon's ascendancy. (See Maharal, Introduction to Ohr Chadash.) 

Small wonder that, when the whole of Israel was prepared to obey the king's decree, God 
wanted to destroy His world! An Israel bowing to Nebuchadnezzar's statue is an Israel cut 
completely loose from the anchorage of its own destiny, affirming that its own role in history 
is past. God has been effectively driven out of His world, and the representative of evil rules 
supreme. (According to Pesikta Rabbasi the dimensions of the statue were such that it could 
not possibly stand. It fell repeatedly until all the gold and silver which the Babylonians had 
captured from Jerusalem was melted down to make a base for it. (The implication is that the 
existence of the statue depended upon Israel's defection from God, as a result of which their 
wealth was placed in Babylon's hands.]) 

Chananiah, Mishael, and Azariah saved the day. Their decision to stand firm had not been 
based on wisdom (Daniel had refused to advise them) nor on prophecy (Yechezkel, at God's 
direction, had repulsed them) but on the nin’pn, perfect faith, which strengthened their deep 
inner conviction that they had intuited the correct Jewish reaction to the situation (footnote 
20:1). 

Perhaps the Sages mean to teach us that the justification for D’nprt Jvnn, the resurrection of 
the dead, is basic, uncompromising Jewishness. All the outer trappings of Jewishness may in¬ 
deed disapppear. Wisdom and prophecy and much more may be lost in the travail of exile and 
persecution. The Jewish people may come to resemble the dried bones which seem to have lost 
all hope of viability. Chananiah, Mishael, and Azariah taught that a spark will always remain 
which can be coaxed back into life. 

Thus, when Nebuchadnezzar threw Chananiah, Mishael, and Azariah into the furnace, the 
statue toppled over ( Sanhedrin 92b). In fact, the very wind which threw over the statue was 
the wind (u. 9) which Yechezkel commanded to blow life into the dead bones ( Shir HaShirim 
Rabbah 7:14). 

Shir HaShirim Rabbah (7:14) also reports that all these events took place on Yom Kippur, 
that day upon which all the outer layers of sin and impurity are wiped away, and Israel learns 
of its true essence, that inner core of holiness which can never be touched by sin. Yom Kippur 
is the appropriate day to discover the spark of life within the dry bones. (See Overview to 
ArtScroll Daniel.) 
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occurrence (see pre/J and therefore 
Yechezkel's priesthood is of no 
significance. In Radak's view, the ex¬ 
pression simply conveys that God led 
Yechezkel through the entire valley so 
that he should be thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the whole situation. 

[According to Rashi, verse 1 would 
mean that Yechezkel was placed in the 
valley, but not at the exact location of 
the bones. When approaching them, he 
was told to walk around them ] 

3. rum rtnK — You know. 

* ▼ ▼ T — 

By natural law there is no way for 
these bones to come alive, but if it is 
Your will that they should live, they will 
surely live. Only You know whether it 
is Your will that they will live (Met- 
zudos). 

Was this the answer expected from 
Yechezkel? Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer (33) 
writes that Yechezkel answered as 
though he did not believe. Therefore his 
bones were not buried in the Land of 
Israel. In explanation of this apparent 
condemnation of the prophet, Radal 
suggests that Yechezkel understood 
God's question: 'Can these bones live?' 


to mean 'Do you feel that they deserve 
to live? Do they have enough merit?' 
Instead of stating the obvious, that he 
did not know, Yechezkel should have 
reminded God of His inexhaustible 
mercy which could surely transcend any 
lack of merit. He was faulted for not do¬ 
ing so. Thus, Yechezkel's reply was 
regarded as a sin' only in relation to his 
greatness. 

On the other hand, Bereishis Rabbah 
(19:20) praises Yechezkel for his 
answer: In contrast to Adam, Cain, 
Balaam, and Chizkiyahu, each of whom 
had not reacted correctly when God ad¬ 
dressed them, Yechezkel rose to the 
challenge. The matter is comparable to a 
hunter holding a bird in his hands. The 
hunter asked a passerby, 'Is this bird in 
my hand alive or dead?' He answered, 
'It is as you wish. It is alive if you wish 
it, dead if you wish it.' 

4. Yechezkel is to be the instrument 
through which the bones will be infused 
with life. Because he was a pny, 
righteous man, and the times required 
it, he was given the key' to □’’Jinn imnn, 
the resurrection of the dead (see Taanis 
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37 the surface of the valley, and behold! they were very 

3-7 dry. 3 Then He said to me: Ben Adam, can these 

bones live? And ! said , My Lord HASHEM / ELOHIM, 
You know. 

4 And he said to me: Prophesy over these bones 
and say to them: O dry bones, hear the word of 
HASHEM. 5 Thus says my Lord HASHEM / ELOHIM to 
these bones: Behold! I bring spirit into you and you 
shall live. 6 I shall put sinews upon you and bring 
flesh upon you and draw skin over you. Then l shall 
put spirit into you and you shall live ; and you shall 
know that l am HASHEM. 

7 And I prophesied as l had been commanded, and 
there was a noise while / prophesied, and behold! a 
rattling and the bones drew near, bone to matching 


2a), which God normally reserves only 
for Himself (Tanchuma, Vayeitzei 16). 

According to Eliyahu Rabbah (5), 
Yechezkel's special merit was that he 
felt a complete sense of identity with 
Israel. He made himself one with them 
by bfcptm nanon). 

'mai — Hear the word of 

HASHEM. : 

The Midrash (Tanchuma Yisro 4) 
points out the irony. These same words 
had been ignored by the people when 
Jeremiah (2:4) had implored them to 
pay heed. The dried bones would be 
more receptive to his call than living 
Israel had been. 

5“6. The spirit with which the bodies 
will be imbued is mentioned (u. 5) 
before the sinews, flesh, and skin (u. 6) 
although, as the resurrection took place, 
the physical components of the body (u. 
8) preceded the coming of the spirit (v. 
10) (Radak). 

An analogy is found in Exodus 25:10 
where the Ark is mentioned at the very 
beginning of God s commands concern¬ 
ing the building of the Tabernacle, 


although in practice the boards, sockets, 
and curtains were made first. Ramban 
(there) explains that in giving the com¬ 
mand, God began with the purpose: 
God wanted a sanctuary for the Ark 
containing the Tablets of the Law — 
therefore, there had to be a Tabernacle. 
Here, too, the purpose of life is the spirit 
with which bodies are imbued. Sinews, 
flesh, and skin are there only to serve 
the spirit. Therefore, the spirit is men¬ 
tioned first. 

Metzudos offers a different solution. 
The rtn, spirit, of verse 5 is not the 
same as that of verse 6. Verse 5 refers to 
an initial life force which is just enough 
to stimulate the bones to find each other 
and join into complete skeletons. Verse 
6 describes the spirit which enabled the 
newly born people to live. 

7. tt/jnvnm ... blp -i rp] — And there 
was a noise ... a rattling. 

In the course of time, many of the 
bones had been separated from their 
skeletons and strewn over a huge area. 
There was a great clattering noise as the 
bones banged against each other and re¬ 
joined their skeletons. 
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8. Sinews, flesh, and skin obey the 
prophetic exhortation and give human 
appearance to the newly formed 
skeletons. However, the spirit which 
had been promised in verses 5 and 6 
does not come. Not until another, 
specific prophecy (us. 9, 10) does the 
spirit enter the bodies, enabling them to 
stand on their feet and live. 

What is the significance of this tarry¬ 
ing of the spirit? 

Abarbanel and Malbim offer an ex¬ 
planation which solves the problem if 
the episode is to be understood as a reas¬ 
surance to the people concerning the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
(see pref.). The prophet had the power 
to form the bodies; it lies in the realm of 
the physical, and, with Divine inspira¬ 
tion, it can be performed by a human 
being. The spirit — the soul — is for God 
alone. To bring the spirit into the 
bodies, a new prophecy was required — 
specifically relaying God's commands 
that it enter the newly formed body (u. 
9). In this matter the prophet acted only 
as a direct agent of God's purpose. 

If the episode is a bt^n, parable, for 
the ultimate redemption, do these verses 
not permit us a glimpse at the historical 
developments through which God will 
bring about our redemption? Are we 
justified in concluding from our verses 
that the Messianic dawn, when the 
spirit of God will finally imbue 
mankind, will be preceded by a twilight 
period of a physical redemption which, 
while having the physical ap¬ 
purtenances of nationhood, is never¬ 


theless like a dead body as long as the 
spirit of God is absent from it? 

Before discussing this question, and, 
indeed, as an indispensable preface to 
the rest of our chapter and the next two 
chapters, which deal so palpably with 
events leading up to the Messianic era, 
we quote Rambam, Hilchos Melachim 
12:2. Having discussed some aspects of 
the Messianic era in chapters 11 and 12, 
Rambam writes: 

No one can know just how [these 
matters] happen until they take place, 
for they are unclear in the Prophets, 
and ... the Sages have no tradition 
[concerning them]. Therefore there 
are disagreements [about] these mat¬ 
ters. Certainly the sequence of events 
and the details concerning them are 
not principles of faith. A person 
should never delve into Aggadic 
material and should not spend much 
time studying the Midrashim which 
deal with these and similar matters, 
and should not consider them of great 
importance, for they bring neither to 
fear of God nor to His love. 

Thus, it would be idle to attempt to in¬ 
terpret specific historic events in the 
light of our verses or indeed of any 
reference in Scripture or in Rabbinic 
sources. 

Nevertheless, throughout the ages, 
there have been attempts to fathom, at 
least in general terms, what the se¬ 
quence of events leading up to the 
redemption might be. [Indeed, in the 
light of Megillah 14a that Scripture con¬ 
tains only such prophecies as are of im- 
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37 bone. • Then l looked, and behold! — sinews were 

8-10 upon them, and flesh had come up and skin had been 

drawn over them ; but spirit was not in them. 9 Then 
He said to me: Prophesy to the spirit, prophesy, Ben 
Adam, and say to the spirit: Thus says my Lord 
HASHEM / ELOHIM: From the four directions come, 
O spirit, and blow into these slain ones that they may 
live. 10 I prophesied as l had been commanded. The 
spirit entered into them and they lived and they stood 
upon their feet — a very, very vast multitude. 


port for all generations, it could be 
argued that such attempts must be made 
if we are not to ignore large portions of 
Scripture.] 

One example is Yerushalmi, Berachos 
1:1, which compares the process of 
redemption to the breaking of day. Just 
as night gives way slowly to the morn¬ 
ing light, so the redemption will come 
stage by stage [KJTCPp Nyn’p). This 
theme recurs in various forms in many 
Midrashic sources (cf. Shir HaShirim 
Kabbah 6:10; Midrash Tehillim, Psalm 
18; Tanchuma, Devarim 1). 

(See Malbim, Michah 4:8; R' Nosson 
Friedlander in Yosef Chen, Warsaw, 
1878. References are from HaTekufah 
Hagedolah.) 

The concept of a gradually develop¬ 
ing redemption may well be the matrix 
within which the tradition of two Mes¬ 
siahs — one descended from Joseph, one 
from Judah through King David — (see 
Succah 52b) is grounded. 

We have at least two detailed descrip¬ 
tions of how events leading from the 
one Messiah to the next are destined to 
unfold: that of R' Saadiah Gaon in his 
Emunos VeDeos (8:2, 5) and Ramban in 
commentary to Shir HaShirim 
(8:13).(In R' Saadiah's view, this 
developmental process will only come 
about if the redemption takes place at 
the yp, predetermined time , meaning 
that it was not precipitated by universal 
repentance. Were such a repentance to 
take place, the Davidic Messiah would 
come immediately without the prereq¬ 
uisite of a preparatory period.) 


The common thread which runs 
through the reconstructions of both R' 
Saadiah and Ramban is that initially 
there will be a Messiah descended from 
Joseph who will bring about a degree of 
independence in a rebuilt Jerusalem 
where many of the former exiles will 
have gathered. However, this Messiah is 
destined' to be killed in battle and only 
after that will the events be set in mo¬ 
tion which will culminate in the rule of 
the Davidic Messiah. 

Shmuel in Berachos 34b states: There 
is no difference between the Messianic 
era and our times except that then we 
shall not be subjugated by the Nations. 
Many commentators (e.g., R' Yonosan 
Eibeshutz, Yaaros Devash, Part 2; 
reference is from HaTekufoh 
HaGedoloh) see Shmuel's words as a 
description of an initial stage of 
redemption. In later stages, all the many 
visions contained in Scripture which 
imply a radically different, purer world 
will become reality. 

Any of these initial stages might well 
be to the ultimate redemption as a 
lifeless body is to a vibrant human be¬ 
ing. We assume that our verse hints at 
the type of developing redemption al¬ 
luded to in the writings of our Sages. 

9. nlnm y3*iNp — From the four 
directions. 

From wherever their souls went to 
hover in the four directions of the world 
... let them gather and come (Rashi). 

10. “THE IN?? — Very, very. 

From the similarity of expression 
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between this verse and Exodus 1:6, 
Pirkei DeRabbi Eliezer (33) deduces that 
the number of resurrected people was 
600,000. 

Pirkei DeRabbi Eliezer (33) proceeds 
to say that one of the people whose 
bones had been scattered in the valley 
did not come alive. His livelihood had 
been from the interest which he had 
charged people for loans. In the tradi¬ 
tion of the Sages ( Shmos Rabbah 30:6), 
one who lends for interest has no share 
in the world to come. 

What happened to the people who 
were resurrected by Yechezkel? 

Three opinions are recorded in 
Sanhedrin 92b: 

— R' Elazar said, [They] stood up on 


their feet, said ITVtt/, a song of jubilation 
to God, and immediately died.t 1 * 

- R' Yose HaGallili said, '[They] 
went up to the Land of Israel, married, 
and bore children.' [Then] R' Yehudah 
ben Besairah stood up and said, I am 
descended from them and these are the 
tefillin which my grandfather be¬ 
queathed to me from them'. 

— R' Yehudah said, 'Truly the whole 
episode was a parable; [i.e., it did not 
really happen; rather, Yechezkel 
perceived it in prophetic vision. See 
pre/.] I2) 

11 “14 These verses contain the 
explanation of the foregoing. If the 
event actually took place with the pur- 


1. Maharal (Chiddushei Aggadah there) explains: The sole purpose of the resurrection was to 
demonstrate God's power. To accomplish this it was sufficient that they live for a short time 
only ... God sent a yiyq, spark, of the true DTinn rvnn, resurrection, which will one day take 
place. The short life span allotted to these people is analagous to that of angels whom God 
creates for the sole purpose of saying shirah, [a song of praise] and who, having done so, im¬ 
mediately cease to exist. These people, too, said shirah, thereby fulfilling the purpose of their 
creation. 


2. The opinion discussed in the Prefatory Remarks — that the purpose of the episode was to 
comfort the people and reassure them that no exile would ever be so hopeless but that God 
would one day redeem them — is based on R' Yehudah s statement (Radak). If it was a 
parable, this comfort was its purpose. 
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37 11 And He said to me: Ben Adam, These bones — 

11-14 they are the whole family of Israel ... Behold! they 
say, 'Our bones have dried and our hope is lost. We 
are doomed .' 12 Therefore, prophesy and say to them: 
Thus says my Lord HASHEM / ELOHIM: Behold! I 
open your graves and raise you up from your graves, 
O My people, and I shall bring you to the soil of 
Israel. 13 Then you shall know that I am HASHEM, 
when I open your graves and when I raise you up 
from your graves, O My people; 14 and I shall put 
My spirit into you, and you shall live, and I shall set 
you on your soil, and you shall know that I, 
HASHEM, have spoken and done — the words of 
HASHEM. 


pose of demonstrating the truth of the 
doctrine of O’nfcn rprui, the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, then our verses explain 
why this was necessary. If it was a 
parable [bt^n] for the ultimate redemp¬ 
tion, our verses supply the interpreta¬ 
tion of the parable [bu/na]. 

Pirkei DeRabbi Eliezer (33) gives the 
background for the former opinion: 
The [exiled) Jews were crying and say¬ 
ing, 'We had hoped to be gathered in 
[from the Babylonian exile] with the rest 
of Israel — now we are cut off; we had 
hoped for light — and darkness came; 
we had hoped to stand up with the rest 
of Israel when the dead are to be resur¬ 
rected — but now our hope is lost.' 
(Yalkut's reading, which is more 
detailed than the extant version of 
Pirkei DeRabbi Eliezer. J m 

Evidently people thought that there 
would be no resurrection outside the 
boundaries of the Land of Israel. 
[Indeed there was some justification for 
this thinking. According to R' Elazar in 
Kesubos 111a, people who die outside 
the boundaries of Eretz Yisrael would 


not come alive were it not that God will 
make tunnels' for them in the earth 
through which they will make their way 
to Eretz Yisrael, there to be resurrected.) 
Through Yechezkel's actions the people 
would be reassured that they too would 
one day share in Israel's destiny. 

If our passage is a parable for the 
redemption from exile, then the graves 
which God will open to release their 
corpses are a metaphor for the countries 
of Israel's exile. 

Indeed, exile has been a grave to un¬ 
told numbers of Israel's sons and 
daughters — a grave for the bodies of 
the millions who were murdered at the 
whim of bloodthirsty host nations and a 
grave for the spirits of many more who, 
in times when there was less physical 
persecution, lost touch with their inner 
being, their holy destiny, and fell prey 
to the grasp of assimilation. 

You will be lost among the nations, 
and the land of your enemies will 
devour you (Leviticus 26:38). This is 
the awesome judgment which the Torah 
passes over exile existence. Rav said 


1. Eliezer of Beaugency offers a novel insight into the reason for the despair expressed in our 
verses. The people who died in exile bemoaned their fate because ' woe to us that we die in [the 
evil circumstances [of exile). We had hoped all our lives to die on the battlefield and thus be 
killed for the sanctification of His Name.' 
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(Makkos 24a), This verse frightens 
me/ This was the fear which gripped 
Yechezkel's fellow exiles. Rav, too, had 
to be reassured. 

Perhaps lost does not mean complete¬ 
ly lost, but is rather in the sense of a lost 
object which the owner attempts to 
find. Perhaps consumed does not mean 
utterly consumed but is rather as in the 
case of cucumbers and pumpkins 
[which grow so fast that they constantly 
replenish themselves after they are 
harvested]. (Makkos there.) 

This same message of comfort is the 
one which Yechezkel conveyed to his 
listeners. 

15*22 Yechezkel is to perform another 
symbolic act. He is to take two wooden 
tablets, one of them inscribed with the 
words For Judah and the children of 
Israel his comrades (the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin), and the other inscribed with the 
words For Joseph, Ephraim's tablet, and 
all the family of Israel his comrades (the 
ten tribes) and join them together so 
that the two tablets become one in his 
hands. 

When people ask him to explain the 
significance of his actions, he is to say 
that they symbolize the unity of Israel 
after God gathers the exiles. Where 
formerly there had been two kingdoms, 
the Messianic era will see a single uni¬ 
fied nation, never more to be divided, 
under the rule of one Davidic king. 

The presence of the ten tribes, who 
had been driven into exile by Assyria 
some 140 years before the Destruction, 
is an indispensible component of 
Yechezkel's projection of the Messianic 
era (see 11:15, 36:10). 

From Israel's earliest beginnings, it 
was destined to comprise exactly twelve 
tribes (see Rashi, Genesis 29:21, 34). 
This is by no means an arbitrary 


number, but parallels the twelve 
heavenly constellations and the twelve 
months of the year (Ramban, 
Deuteronomy 33:6) and appears con¬ 
sistently unchanged in Scripture. 
(When the tribes are listed, either 
Joseph is counted &s one tribe, or if for 
some reason Ephraim and Menashe (the 
sons of Joseph), are counted separately, 
Levi is omitted — Ramban, there.)] 

Our passage and ch. 48, in which 
Yechezkel delineates the division of the 
land among the tribes in the Messianic 
era, clearly demonstrate that this will 
never change. Israel has always been 
and will always be defined in terms of 
its twelve tribes. [See Bava Basra 115b: 
It is a tradition (’’■pm) that no tribe will 
ever be wiped out.] 

Ramban in Sefer HaGeulah, Sha'ar I, 
brings at least eight proofs besides the 
two cited here that Scripture assumes a 
return of the ten tribes. (See also 
Maharal in Gur Aryeh to Genesis 45:14. 
When Joseph and Benjamin were 
reunited, they fell upon each other's 
neck and cried. Maharal explains that 
these were tears of joy. They recognized 
that their reunion symbolized the even¬ 
tual reunion between the ten tribes 
(Joseph) and the two (Benjamin who 
remained with the Davidic dynasty). 

The question must be asked: Where 
will the ten tribes, which have been lost 
since their dispersal, come from? The 
Mishnah, in Sanhedrin 110b records a 
dispute between R' Akiva and R' Elazar. 
In R' Akiva's opinion the ten tribes are 
not destined to return (see also Toras 
Kohanim, Leviticus 26:38). R' Elazar 
holds that just as the day darkens and 
then becomes light, so the darkness 
which befell the ten tribes will one day 
be changed into light.' 

Although Rambam, in his commen¬ 
tary to the Mishnah, writes that in a dis- 
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37 

15-16 


15 The word of HASHEM came to me, saying: 
16 Now you, Ben Adam, take yourself one wooden 
tablet and write upon it: 'For Judah and the children 
of Israel his comrades, and take another wooden 
tablet and write upon it: 'For Joseph, Ephraim's 
tablet, and all the family of Israel his comrades.' 


agreement such as this it is meaningless 
to establish a halachah since it has no 
practical applications, it is nevertheless 
of interest to understand the argument 
in the light of the many passages in 
Scripture which seem to assume the 
presence of all twelve tribes. 

Kashi to Sanhedrin 110b suggests 
that the argument in the Mishnah refers 
only to the generation which was exiled. 
They were wicked and unrepentant 
and, in R' Akiva's opinion, were lost 
forever. However, even R' Akiva agrees 
that their descendants will share fully in 
Israel's destiny. R' David Bonfils (a 
pupil of Ramban) in his commentary to 
Sanhedrin, elaborates on Rashi. In his 
opinion, there were a measurable 
number among the exiled tribes who 
remained loyal servants of God, and in 
the course of time these would grow 
into a large community. The prophecies 
in Scripture refer to these people. (This 
opinion is also shared by the Tosafos 
Y om Tov in Tzuras HaBayis. He 
demonstrates how this opinion would 
clarify several points in Sanhedrin 
110b.) 

In this opinion, the many Midrashim 
which describe in detail where the ten 
tribes are located and the form which 
their redemption will take (e.g., Pesikta 
Rabbasi 31; Yerushalmi Sanhedrin 
10:6; Bamidbar Rabbah 16:15;) are 
consistent with both R' Elazar's and R' 
Akiva's views. 

However, the plain meaning of Toras 
Kohanim seems to imply that the ten 
tribes will be entirely 'consumed' in the 
lands of their exile (see also Y evamos 
16b, 17a) and this leads us to explore 
another possibility. 

According to Megillah 14b, a portion 
of the ten tribes returned to their 


homeland during Yoshiyahu's reign. 
(Rashi to Sanhedrin 110b writes that 
not many returned at that time, but 
Tiferes Y israel there demonstrates that 
probably most of the ten tribes returned 
then.) Tosafos to Gittin 36a concludes 
from this tradition that during the 
period of the second Temple there were 
representatives of all twelve tribes in 
Israel. (Ramban, Gittin 36a, disagrees, 
maintaining that though they came 
back as stated in the Talmud, they never 
shared the Babylonian exile, but 
returned to the lands to which the ten 
tribes had been exiled when Jerusalem 
fell to Nebuchadnezzar.) 

Thus it is possible that even if we in¬ 
terpret R' Akiva's opinion to be that the 
exiled ten tribes will not return (and as¬ 
sume that all the Midrashic allusions to 
their return are based on R' Elazar's 
opinion), it is still possible that in Mes¬ 
sianic times all twelve tribes will be 
represented. From the time of 
Yoshiyahu onwards they blended with 
the two southern tribes. However, they 
will be identified by the Messiah and 
take their rightful place in Israel. 

16. nan biour* ^abi rnimb — For 

t -■ ^ ** ▼ ■ ■ t : 

Judah and the children of Israel his 
comrades. 

He is to write these four words onto 
the wooden tablet to indicate that it 
stands for Judah and the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin who is joined to Judah (Rashi). 
[The tribe of Benjamin had its portion 
of the land adjacent to Judah's and was 
always part of the southern kingdom.] 

nan btotfn rr»3"ba) nnqx yy — 
For Joseph, Ephraim's tablet, and all the 
family of Israel his comrades. 

The second tablet was to be inscribed 
with these seven words: For Joseph [i.e.. 
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this tablet represents Joseph as em¬ 
bodied by his major son], the tablet of 
Ephraim ... The founder of the seces¬ 
sionist nation of the ten tribes was 
Jeraboam ben Nebat, an Ephraimite 
(Rashi). 

17. :yvp mink 1 ? rm — And they shall 
become one in your hand. 

Metzudos understands the phrase to 
mean that the two tablets will actually 
fuse miraculously into one to indicate 
the absolute unity of the two parts of 
Israel. 

19. rby onix Minrj — And shall place 


them with him. 

onlK, them, refers to the tribes of 
Israel which are his comrades, rby, with 
him, refers to Ephraim. The nine tribes 
together with Ephraim will be joined to 
Judah (Radak). 

rnirp yynx — [Together] with Judah's 
wooden tablet. 

nk, with, is used rather than bx, to. 
The latter would indicate bringing them 
towards. This would, at the very most, 
describe the moment of contact, nx, 
with, expresses a complete reconcilia¬ 
tion which brings about a permanent 
union (R' Mendel Hirsch). 
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37 "And bring them close to yourself, one to the other, 

17-23 like a single wooden tablet, and they shall become 
one in your hand. 18 Now when the children of your 
people say to you: Will you not tell us what those are 
to you? 19 Speak to them: Thus says my Lord 
HA5HEM / ELOHIM: See! I take Joseph's wooden 
tablet which is in Ephraim's hand, and the tribes of 
Israel his comrades, and shall place them with him 
together with Judah's wooden tablet, and l will make 
them one wooden tablet, and they shall become one 
in My hand, 20 and the wooden tablets upon which 
you will write shall be in your hand, in their sight. 
21 Then speak to them: Thus says my Lord 
HaSHEM/ELOHIM: Behold! I take the Children of 
Israel from among the nations to which they went, 
and I shall gather them from around and I shall bring 
them to their soil; 22 and I shall make them into a 
single nation in the land upon Israel's hills, and a 
single king shall be for them all as king ; and they 
shall no longer be two nations, no longer divided into 
two kingdoms again ; 23 and they will no longer be 
contaminated with their idols and their abhorrent 
things and with all their sins; and l shall save them 
from all their habitations in which they sinned, and l 
shall purify them, and they shall be a nation for Me, 


22. yiiO “II1K '’la*? — A single nation in 
the land. 

The phrase recalls / Chronicles 
17:21: Who is like your people Israel, a 
single nation in the land! which, in the 
Sabbath afternoon Shmoneh Esrei, is 
juxtaposed to the phrase: 'You [God] 
are one and your Name is one' (based on 
Zechariah 14:9). The latter phrase 
describes our perception of God in the 
Messianic era (See Pesachim 50a) since 
— until the time when the knowledge of 
God will cover the earth as the sea 
covers its bed — our perception of God 
remains imperfect. The juxtaposition of 


the two phrases thus makes the concept 
of Israel as a single nation in the land a 
hallmark of Messianic times. 

Indeed, this unity of Israel was never 
achieved in history except for the 
relatively short period of David's reign. 
In Solomon's reign, the seeds of discord 
which led to the split in Rehaboam's 
reign were already sown. (See Maharal, 
Netzach Yisrael, ch. 33.) 

23. onlK i rnnu’) — And / shall purify 
them. 

See 36:25. 
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24. nyin — Shepherd. 

See 34:13ff. for a description of the 
king as a shepherd. 

25. rt3’i3^ mtfK ... Y"iKn _ Sy mum 
DipnlaK — And they shall dwell upon 
the land within which your fathers 
dwelt. 

R' Mendel Hirsch notes that Israel is 
described as dwelling upon while the 
fathers are described as dwelling within 
it. According to R' S.R. Hirsch to 
Leviticus 25:18, the expression by 
Y“)Kn, upon the land, indicates that the 
land supports the people, and thus 
serves them. This is in contrast to the 
situation described in Leviticus 18:28 
where the land controls the inhabitants, 
vomiting them forth when they defile it. 

Our verse promises that in contrast to 
their fathers who lived within [the con¬ 
trol) of the land, they, the sons, will live 
upon it. 

1 ‘i3yb — To My servant, to Jacob. 

Jacob is chosen from among the 
fathers because to him the land was 
promised without any limitation at all. 


When the land was promised to 
Abraham ( Genesis 13:17) and to Isaac 
(26:3), boundaries were assigned to it. 
But when it was promised to Jacob 
(28:14), he was told that his offspring 
would spread out powerfully in all 
directions (Rashi). 

K’tt/3 — A prince. 

See 22:6 and 34:24. 

26. trnnji — And I shall emplace 
them. 

This obscure phrase is a shortened 
form of / shall place them in their land 
(Radak; Metzudos) or: / shall place 
them in a state of being blessed (Radak). 

Targum renders And / shall bless 
them. 

27. nn'by ’aau/n rnrn — And My 
dwelling place will be upon them. 

God s purpose in bringing Israel out 
of Egypt had been that He might dwell 
among them. ( Exodus 29:46, Ramban; 
see footnote 20:9). In the Messianic era 
this purpose will finally be ac¬ 
complished. For all eternity Israel will 
bear the Presence of God in its midst. 
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37 and I will be God for them, 24 with My servant David 
24-28 king over them, and a single shepherd will be for all 
of them. In my ordinance they will go and My 
decrees they will guard, and perform them, 25 and 
they shall dwell on the land which I gave to My ser¬ 
vant Jacob within which your fathers dwelt; and they 
shall dwell upon it — they, their children and their 
children's children forever, and My servant David 
will be prince for them, forever. 

26 And I shall seal a covenant of peace with them; 
an eternal covenant shall it be with them; and I shall 
emplace them, and I shall increase them, and I shall 
place My Sanctuary among them forever; 27 and My 
dwelling place will be upon them, and I shall be God 
for them, and they will be My people. 28 Then the na¬ 
tions shall know that l am HASHEM who hallows 
Israel, when My Sanctuary is among them for 
always. 


The unusual form Dirby, upon them, 
rather than Dplna, among them, is noted 
by Radak. The phrase promises that the 


Presence of God will be among them 
(Targum), and the fear of God will be 
upon them. 


XXXVIII 

Yechezkel is to address a prophecy to Gog of the land of Magog. He is to describe 
three things: Gog's plans to thrust his military might against a defenseless Israel, 
the utter annihilation which God will inflict upon Gog in the Holy Land, and the 
aftermath of that holocaust as Israel spends seven months cleansing the land. 

Rambam (Hilchos Melochim 12:2) advises against a detailed study of the events 
which lead to the coming of the Messiah. Knowledge of these matters, he teaches, 
leads neither to fear not to love of God. We will understand the exact meaning of 
the many obscure passages in Scripture with the occurrence of the events which 
they describe. In the meantime, we need know no more than the general picture 
which the sources yield. The detaib are in no way principles of faith. 

Among the many mysteries which surround the advent of the Messianic era, 
aUlpl ala nnnbn, the War of Gog and Magog, plays a major role. Following Ram- 
barn's directive, we shall not attempt an exact delineation of the events which are to 
happen. Rather we will offer a very general outline and a short analysis of the 
meaning of these wars. 

Dark days are to precede the coming of the Messiah. Sanhedrin 98b quotes a 
number of our Sages who prayed that they might be spared the terrible experience 
of the time. Rashi (Sanhedrin 98b) explains the very term IT0O by) iban the pain of 
the pre-Messianic period, as describing the fear which these armies will inspire. 
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Who is this Gog around whom history's climactic events are to occur? Which is 
the land of Magog? Who are Gog's allies? Above all, what motive will he have to 
wage the war which will prove to be his undoing? Why does the nation of Israel, 
dwelling peacefully within its boundaries, inspire the hatred which drags Gog inex¬ 
orably to his doom? 

In attempting some answers to these questions, we will resist the temptation to 
relate the prophecies concerning Gog and Magog to contemporary events. We live 
in momentous times, and there is no doubt that we are witnessing the fulfillment of 
much that is contained in the prophetic books. Nevetheless, it is beyond the scope 
of this commentary to attempt to interpret specific historical figures and places in 
prophetic terms. [The interested reader is referred to Chevlei Mashiach 
BiZemaneinu by Refoel HaLevi Eisenberg (Jerusalem 5730). Written between the 
two great seminal wars of 1967 and 1973, its purpose was to collect all Scriptural, 
Talmudic, and Rabbinic sources which seem to have a bearing on contemporary 
times. It was published with the approbation of many Gedolei Yisroel and makes an 
important contribution to the understanding of the turbulent times in which we 
live.) 

Midrash Tanchuma to Korach points out that the numerical value of mni m, 
Gog and Magog, is seventy, which alludes to the seventy nations of the world. The 
wars of Gog and Magog are thus projected as battles which all the seventy nations 
of the world will wage against Israel [According to Yalkut Shimoni 1:76, the Four 
Kingdoms (see comm. 21:24-27), who had subjugated Israel separately, will now 
come against her in unison.) 

The Sages speak of three separate wars which are to be fought (see Midrash 
Tehillim to Psalms 118). According to Malbim, the first two of these are the subject 
of our chapters in Ezekiel. The final war when Gog will actually break into 
Jerusalem, is described in Zechariah 14. [References to the wars of Gog and Magog 
abound in Scripture, overtly in the prophets and, according to the Targumim and 
Midrashim, by allusion in the Torah. However , the longest, most detailed, and most 
specific accounts are contained in the books of Ezekiel, Zechariah, Joel, and 
Daniel.] 

Y echezkel portrays Israel at the time of Gog's attack as a of people recently 
gathered from exile, living peacefully within their boundaries, following 
agricultural and commercal pursuits, and prospering (vs. 8, 11-12). It is an 
economically viable community, wealthy enough to be an attractive target for Gog 
and his cohorts who are interested in spoils (v. 12) of silver, gold, and livestock (v. 
13). 

Such a description seems to assume Messianic times and, indeed, according to 
most sources the wars of Gog and Magog will take place after the first steps of the 
redemption — which are to be initiated by Mashiach ben Yosef, the Messiah 
descended from Ephraim, who is to precede the Davidic Messiah — will already 
have taken place . m 

1. The tradition concerning Mashiach ben Yosef is mentioned at 23:3, 4 and 37:7. Although 
brief mention of such a Messiah is made in the Talmud (Succah 52a), detailed discussions are 
to be found mainly in Kabbalah literature such as the Zohar and in the Midrashim (e g., Pirkei 
Heichalos Rabbasi 39:1). It is a subject of profound depth and mystery which figures 
prominently in the writings of ARIzal, Vilna Gaon, and Luzzatto. Our Sages see this Messiah 
as preparing the way for the Davidic Messiah (see R' Saadiah Gaon, Emunos VeDeos, 
Maamar 8: He will be like a representative [of the Davidic Messiah ) preparing the people and 
smoothing the path) by being active in nvba yiap, ingathering of the exiles (Ramban, Sefer 
HaGeulah, Shaar 4) and in cleansing Israel of sin (Emunos VeDeos, 8). 

Pirkei Mashiach (Beis HaMedrash Part 3) describes Mashiach ben Yosef in the following 
way: 'Mashiach ben Yosef will take them up to Jerusalem, build the Temple, and bring sacri¬ 
fices, whereupon a fire will come down from heaven and consume their sacrifices.' Pirkei 
Heichalos (39:1) writes: 'Forty years before the Davidic Messiah ... Mashiach ben Yosef will 
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Thus we learn that the might of the earth's seventy nations is to be thrown 
against an Israel enjoying the first stages of its ultimate redemption. 

What is the deeper meaning of this epic battle? 

Sanhedrin 95b describes the exact numbers of Sennacherib's toops when he 
moved against the Northern Kingdom. This, the Talmud states, was the same 
number of soldiers who fought against Abraham (in his war against the four kings 
[Rashijj and who were destined to accompany Gog in his campaign against Israel. 

Maharal, (Chiddushei Aggadah), explains the connection between these three 
wars as follows: Israel was chosen from among the nations of the world. Any choice 
must, by definition, imply a rejection of the ones who were not chosen. These then 
react to this implied rejection by an all-consuming drive to destroy its cause ; hence, 
the unrelieved animosity of the nations of the world to Israel. This animosity ex¬ 
pressed itself in overt battle on two occasions, and will do so once more in the 
future. 

It was Abraham with whom the singularization of Israel began. Immediately, the 
nations of the world [the Sages teach that the four kings who fought against 
Abraham symbolized the Four Kingdoms, who were destined to subjugate Israel] 
gathered together for an attack designed to frustrate that choice. 

In the waning years of the Northern Kingdom, Israel reached the nadir of its ex¬ 
istence. Ten of the twelve tribes were to be lost to their people. This seemed the 
ideal moment for an all out war which would strike Israel when it was weakest. 
Once more the nations, led by Sennacherib, gathered for the attack. 

With the advent of the Davidic Messiah, the choice of Israel will have been final¬ 
ly vindicated. If the nations are to destroy Israel, it must be before that point in 
history. At the beginning of the end, when Mashiach ben Yosef will have begun the 
process which with culminate in the final and everlasting establishment of Israel, 
the nations will gather once more in a vain attempt to prevent the final bursting 
forth of the Messianic light. 

At that moment God's anger will be kindled against the nations (v. 18). As He 
comes forth to smite Israel's enemies, who, in the final analysis, are His enemies, the 
Sanctification of His Name — the ultimate goal of all historic developments (see 
footnote 20:9) — will finally have been accomplished (v. 23). [l] 

come and stand in Jerusalem, and all Israel will gather around him, each man with his family, 
and the Family of Israel will bring sacrifices which will be pleasant to God, and all of Israel 
will be identified by their correct families.' 

According to tradition, Mashiach ben Yosef will be killed during the wars of Gog and 
Magog. (See Succah 52a.) 

The picture of Israel painted in our chapter reflects the stage of redemption associated with 
Mashiach ben Yosef. 

1. That the enemies of Israel are really God's enemies, and that their attacks against Israel are 
challenges to God Himself, is one of the great themes of Aggadic literature. It is brought out 
with great clarity in the Midrash to Psalms 2. This psalm is interpreted by the Sages to refer to 
the wars of Gog and Magog. Verse 2 describes how the kings and princes of the world gather 
together against God and against his anointed one. To this the Midrash (Vayikra Rabbah 
27:11) remarks: 'Cursed are the wicked ones who plot against Israel. Each one claims that his 
strategy is better than the other. 

Esau said, 'Cain was a fool for killing Abel during Adam's lifetime. Did he not know that 
Adam would have another son? I shall not make the same mistake, but wait till my father 
dies.' 

Pharaoh said, 'Esau was a fool. Did he not know that Jacob would have children during 
their father's lifetime?' 

Haman said. Pharaoh was a fool when he planned to drown the baby boys. Did he not 
know that the girls would marry men?' 

Gog and Magog will one day say, 'The earlier ones were fools for plotting against Israel. 
Did they not know that Israel has a Defender in heaven? I shall not make the same mistake. 
First I shall join battle with the Defender, and then I shall tackle Israel.' 
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A portion of our two chapters (37:18-39:16) is the Haftarah of the Intermediate 
Sabbath of Succos (see Megillah 31a). According to Rashi, the reason is that the 
wars of Gog and Magog are also the subject of Zechariah 12, which is the Haftarah 
of the first day of Succos and which, in Rashi's view, was chosen because of the 
prediction contained in it that those nations who would survive the wars would join 
Israel every year in celebrating the Succos festival 

Nimukei Yosef to Megillah quotes a tradition from R' Hai Gaon that the victory 
over Gog and Magog will take place in the month of Tishrei, the same month within 
which Succos occurs. 

These explanations do not deal with the inner connection between Gog and 
Magog and Succos. R' Hirsch (Numbers 29:13) discusses the profound implica¬ 
tions of this subject. Following is a free translation of his thesis: 

In the name ala, Gog, one recognizes the word aa, roof, and thereby at once sees 
the contrast to succah, the weak, unstable covering of foliage. Actually, the 
whole history of mankind consists of this contrast. Just as people have the power 
to make [themselves] safe and secure against their earthly contemporaries by 
strongly built walls, so do they imagine that they have power to make 
themselves safe and sure against that which comes from above — against God 
and ... His power to direct matters. They think that they can find security in the 
protection of their own might, take their fate in their own hands, and crown the 
building up of human greatness with gabled roofs, rendering them independent 
of God. 

[The war of Gog and Magog] is the battle o/aa, roof, against n^lD, succah, the 
fight of the 'roof' illusion of human greatness which never allows ... rest, against 
the ' succah' truth of cheerful confidence and serenity which comes of placing 
one's trust in God's protection. 

[R' Hirsch's exposition of the Gog-Magog relationship bases itself on the Hebrew 
grammatical rule that the prefix n, mem, expresses the idea of projecting something. 
For example, UK is light; "ilND, luminary, is a heavenly body which projects light. 
So too, aa means roof — in R' Hirsch's view, it represents the philosophy that man 
can insulate himself against the heavenly power of God — alan is the attempt to pro¬ 
ject this philosophy on earth.] 


2. alaipn yn k ala — Gog of the land of 
Magog. 

The identity of Gog, a personality 
who will live at a far-off time defined by 
the prophet as JTnpK, the end of 

years (v. 8), must remain shrouded in 
mystery. Indeed, in Malbim's view this 
very point is expressed in v. 17: Are you 
the one concerning whom I spoke? 
Only when Gog actually comes will he 
be identified as the king who was the 
subject of centuries-old prophecies. 
Nevertheless we will have some remarks 
to make about Gog. These will gain in 
significance after we have identified the 
land of Magog more closely. 

It would seem that Magog was a 


known place in Yechezkel's time, and, 
therefore, we should be able to identify 
it with reasonable accuracy. Our 
chapter offers a hint by telling that Gog 
will come from ]1sy TlD-p, the farthest 
north (v. 15). In Torah symbolism the 
north is viewed as the seat of the forces 
of evil (see comm. 21:1). Thus it is not 
surprising that Gog, like Babylon in its 
time, is to come from the north. Still the 
■[loy ’riDT, farthest north, is surely also 
meant to define a geographic location. 
Thus, Magog must lie in what was the 
northernmost extremity of the then 
civilized world. 

The various traditions concerning the 
identity of Magog, who in Genesis 10:2 
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38 ^he word of HASHEM came to me, saying: Ben 

1-2 Adam, set your face towards Gog of the land of 

Magog, prince, leader of M eshech and Tubal and 


is listed among the sons of Noah s son 
Japheth, tend to place the land of 
Magog in what today is southeastern 
Russia — the Caucasian region, which 
lies between the Black and Caspian seas. 

Josephus (Antiquities 1:6) identifies 
the descendants of lUD, Magog, as the 
Scythians, who, some centuries before 
the common era, branched out eastward 
and westward from the region 
somewhat north of the Black Sea. This 
is in agreement with Y erushalmi Me- 
gillah 3:9, which renders Magog as 
KH3U (or tonu — see Aruch on lopptii), 
the Goths, a group of nomadic tribes 
who destroyed the Scythians and made 
their homes in Scythian territory. 

Considering that the Goths were a 
Germanic people, the identification of 
Magog s descendants as the Goths is in 
accord with Targum Yonasan to 
Genesis 10:2, who renders allE as 
Geramemaia, which in Bereishis 
Rabbah 37:1, is given as foan'Vl, Ger- 
maniah. Reference seems to be to the 
nomads who settled in the Caucasion 
regions. 

[Y omah 10a offers fO“Up (possibly a 
Greek part of the island of Crete) for 
Magog. However, there are many 
divergent readings . For a discussion, see 
Aruch HaShalem to ’pnDN.] 

Thus lliran land of Magog, is 
located in a region aptly described as 
pDY ’DDI’, the farthest north. 11 * 

Our identification of Magog as 
Caucasia, which was at one time in¬ 
habited by the Goths, is based on the as¬ 
sumption that the land of Magog is 
named after Japheth's son. Indeed this 
seems likely since some of Gog's allies 


have names identical to, or strikingly 
similar to, offspring of Japheth. 
Meshech and Tubal (v. 2), are names of 
Japheth's sons; D*19, Persia (v. 5) is 
identified with Japheth's son Teras, and 
Togarmah (v. 6) is a grandson of 
Japheth. 

From this it seems that when, finally, 
the forces of evil are to be pitted against 
Israel, the Japhethic tribes will be in the 
forefront of the battle. A closer iden¬ 
tification of some of Gog's other allies 
who are not of Japhethic descent will be 
attempted. Nevertheless the identifica¬ 
tion of the king as coming from the land 
of Magog and his title fOU/J 

barn qu/n, prince, leader of Meshech 
and Tuval, surely indicate that the 
Japhethic peoples are to be the main 
components of his army.] 

This forces us to consider the identity 
of Gog himself more closely. For, sure¬ 
ly, it is not Japheth but Edom, who, 
throughout the Torah, is identified as 
the epitome of evil and the one irrecon¬ 
cilable enemy of Israel. (For a detailed 
discussion, see pref. ch. 35). Indeed, 
Tanchuma Bo (4) constantly refers to 
Gog and Magog as Edom. 

Chevlei Mashiach BiZemaneinu 
brings much source material which in¬ 
dicates that although Gog's land is 
Japhethic, he himself is a descendant of 
Esau. In Midrashic literature (cf. 
Yonasan ben Uziel, Isaiah 11:4), Gog is 
often referred to as which is a 

variant of Romulus, founder of Rome 
(see Aruch under Dib’mK). This name 
is also quoted in later sources (e.g., R' 
Saadiah Gaon, Emunos VeDeos 8:2) 
and seems to have been generally ac- 


1. If we have located JiUpn yaw, land of Magog, correctly, then the island dwellers mentioned 
in 39:6 (but see comm. 26:15) would be the inhabitants of the many islands scattered around 
the Aegean Sea. 

In this light, one may understand an oral tradition passed down from the Vilna Gaon (see 
Chevlei Mashiach BiZemaneinu p. 134), that when the Russian navy passes through the 
Bosporus (that is, on the way to the Mediterranian through the Dardanelles) it will be time to 
put on Sabbath clothes [in anticipation of the coming of Mashiach.} 
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cepted. The implication is that the Mes¬ 
siah will be pitted against a king not of 
the same nationality as the nation over 
which he is to rule. 

The same conclusion seems to be 
yielded by Bereishis Rabbah 76:5 where 
the Midrash comments on Daniel s vi¬ 
sions of the four beasts ( Daniel ch. 7) 
symbolizing the Four Kingdoms which 
are to subjugate Israel. The fourth and 
most terrible beast has ten horns from 
which an eleventh is seen to sprout. The 
Midrash comments that these ten horns 
symbolize ten kings of the Fourth 
Kingdom, and the eleventh horn is the 
final king whom Israel will confront. 
All these kings, the Midrash stresses, 
are to be descendants of Esau. 

The implication is that the king and 
initiator of the campaign against Israel 
will be from Esau-Edom. The fighting 
force, however, will be drawn from the 
ranks of Japheth and Ham (v. 5) and 
from Ishmael's descendants. 

This picture of Esau-Edom in¬ 
stigating other nations to fight Israel is 
entirely in consonance with the 
teachings of our Sages concerning the 
Fourth Kingdom. Its very essence. 


which distinguishes it from the other 
Kingdoms, is its ability to spread the 
poison of its hatred to other nations. 
(See Ramban, to Genesis 14:1; Pachad 
Y itzchak, Purim ch. 2; ArtScroll 
Bereishis vol. 2, The Four Monarchies 
p. 417). So it was in Esther's time, when 
the Amalekite Haman (descended from 
Esau) was the instigating force in the 
Persian (Japhethic) court, and so it will 
be in the wars of Gog and Magog, when 
the Edomite king Gog will lead the 
Japhethic nations to war. [1 J 

2. ... ttfto — Prince, leader. 

Apparently the phrase is to be un¬ 
derstood as though there were two 
phrases, JOW3, prince of Meshech, 
and U/Kh, leader of Meshech. 

Radak and Metzudos quote analagous 
passages in which almost synonymous 
terms, both in the construct form, fol¬ 
low one another. (The cantillation, 
which separates jp'tw from 
precludes a translation such as chief 
prince.) 

barn — Meshech and Tubal 

Both Meshech and Tubal are listed in 
Genesis 10:2 as sons of Japheth. Tubal 


1. We have drawn an analogy between Purim and the wars of Gog and Magog. In both cases 
Esau-Edom instigates another nation to fight against Israel. It is significant that in both cases 
it is a Japhethic people that is drawn into Edom's net. 

This is entirely in consonance with what the Sages teach about Japheth. 

In Genesis 9:20-27, we learn how Japheth helped his brother Shem to safeguard Noah's 
dignity. On that occasion the initiative lay entirely with Shem who took the garment with 
which to cover their father's nakedness. Japheth allowed himself to be drawn into this 
meritorious act (see Rashi, Gur Aryeh there). 

Our Sages teach that Japheth's role in history is as the precursor of man's sense of the es¬ 
thetic. All appreciation of the arts, drama, poetry, music, athletics, and philosophy has its 
roots in Japheth the forerunner of Greece. (See Overview, Shem and Japheth in ArtScroll 
Bereishis vol. 1, p. 216). These gifts are tools which God granted man. However, as Hirsch 
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38 prophesy against him, 3 and say: Thus says my Lord 
3-6 HaSHEM/ELOHIM : Behold! / turn to you Cog, 

prince, leader of Meshech and Tubal. 4 1 shall lead 
you astray and / shall affix hooks to your cheeks and 
lead you out with all your army, horses and riders, all 
of them clothed in splendor, a vast assembly with 
buckler and shield, all of them wielding swords. 
5 Persia, Cush, and Put with them, all of them with 
shield and helmet ; 6 Comer and all her cohorts, Bais 


is identified as Beth Unyaki, and 
Meshech as Mysia in Y omah 10a. 
Y erushalmi reads Bithynia instead of 
Beth Unyaki and, according to Torah 
Temimah to Genesis 10:2, there is a 
province of that name in the Black Sea 
region. Mysia is also located in Asia 
Minor. [Chevlei Mashiach BiZe- 
maneinu quotes a letter which R' 
Chisdai Ibn Shaprut wrote to the king 
of Khazaria [a Caucasian kingdom 
which converted to Judaism in the 
eighth century C.E.J in which he ad¬ 
dresses the king as bsni ttfto iOtf/3, 
prince, leader of Meshech and Tubal. 
This salutation, drawn from our verse, 
indicates that the Gaonim had a tradi¬ 
tion that these countries were indeed 
located in Russia. 

3 . — Behold! I turn to you. 

I turn My attention towards you 
(Metzudos). 

4 . W\ — I shall lead you astray. 
The translation follows Rashi and 

Metzudos. Radak renders / will splinter 
your heart, [i.e., what you will do will 
not be because of your own wishes, but 


because I will draw you to your fate.] 

At the very moment when his 
military might assembles, Gog is 
reminded that he is no more than a tool 
in God's hand (R' Breuer). 

The control which God wields over 
the minds of kings is discussed in 
comm, and footnote 21:24. 

^"nbz mnn — And I shall affix 

hooks to your cheeks. 

This symbolizes Gog s complete im¬ 
potence in the face of God's decree. See 
comm. 29:4. 

5 . 0*39 — Persia, Cush, and 

Put. 

Gog's forces will be augmented by 
other armies. The Japhethic Persia will 
converge on Israel from the east, while 
the Hammite Cush, and Put will come 
from the south. 

Persia [DIE)] is the modern Iran. Yoma 
10a identifies it with D*vn, Tiras, 
another son of Japheth (Genesis 10:2). 

Cush lies to the south of Egypt 
between the southern Nile Valley and 
the Red Sea. It probably spread over the 
area which today is the eastern part of 


writes, The seeker of beauty, the artist, is receptive to external stimuli.' Japheth is pliable. He 
can place his gifts at Edom's feet as readily as he can subordinate them to Shem's striving for 
the Divine. Therefore, throughout history, we find Japheth fluctuating between the poles of 
true spirituality and the grossest sensuality. 

The same Japheth who allowed himself to be turned to holiness by his brother Shem was 
able, centuries later, to allow a Haman to control his empire, and attempt to wipe out Shem's 
descendants. When Gog will seek supporters in his final war against holiness and Godliness, 
he will turn to the pliable Japheth. 

This provides insight into another aspect of the wars of Gog and Magog. In the final strug¬ 
gle, Japheth — representative of all the worldly culture of which the human race is capable — 
will be ranged with Edom. Man will have shown himself incapable of using these gifts in the 
service of holiness. 
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the Sudan, Ethiopia, and Eritrea. 

Put, according to Josephus (Anti¬ 
quities 1:6) is Libya. Nahum 3:9 men¬ 
tions U13 and D’Qlb together, which sug¬ 
gests that Put is only a part of Libya. 

6. nmmn in* — Comer 

* : “ 

Togarmah. 

“ini and nniiin are son and grandson 
of Japheth, respectively. It is difficult to 
identify ina with any certainty. (See 
ArtScroll Bereishis vol. 1, p. 310). 
Josephus (History of the Jews, ch. 1) 
identifies ini na, children of Gomer, as 
the Tranks who live in France on the 
River Seine' (see ArtScroll Bereishis vol. 
1, p. 312). 

[Our passage lists six Japhethite and two 
Hammite nations among Gog's armies. No 
Arab nation (that is, Shemite people 
descended from Abraham's son Ishmael) are 
mentioned. However, there is much source 
material which indicates that the Arab na¬ 
tions will play a major role in the wars of Gog 
and Magog. See Chevlei Mashiach 
BiZemaneinu p. 149 ff.] 

7- ^ P-71 P7 — Prepare and make 
ready for yourself. 

Prepare yourself and make others 
ready to join you to embark on the pur¬ 
pose set forth below (Rashi). Targum 
renders: spur yourself on. 

intpnb nnb n^rn — And he a guardian 
for them. 


We have translated guardian rather 
than guard in order to convey the far- 
reaching duties of a general upon whom 
devolves the entire management of the 
army in all its complexities. All aspects 
of the soldiers' well-being are his 
responsibility. 

8. IpEin Dpn D’n^n — From ancient 
times [lit. from many days] you are to be 
recalled. 

In the nifal, IpS [ passive ] usually 
means that one is recalled with the pur¬ 
pose of subjecting him to his 
predestined fate, good or bad. 

Rashi sees the wars of Mashiach hen 
Yosef as a time of reckoning for all the 
evils which the nations had perpetrated 
against Israel over the centuries. He 
renders, You are to he recalled (that is, 
punished) for sins which were commit¬ 
ted long ago. In this view our phrase is 
connected with the next one ... 
(D’ltpn mirwa) by an implied 
'therefore You are to be punished; 
therefore — in order to facilitate your 
punishment — you will come in the end 
of years ... 

Considering that own nnrw (v. 16) 
is not so much the End of Days as the 
end result, the culmination, the legacy 
of days (see Hirsch, Genesis 49:1) — 
another interpretation is possible. God's 
ni’p?, consideration, of Gog goes back 
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38 Togarmah, in the farthest north, and all its cohorts, 
7-10 many peoples with you. 

7 Prepare and make ready for yourself, you and all 
the battalions mustered about you, and be a guardian 
for them. 8 From ancient times you are to be recalled. 
In the end of years you shall come to a land restored 
from the sword, gathered from many nations, upon 
the hills of Israel which had lain desolate continuous¬ 
ly — and she had been liberated from the nations, all 
of them dwelling confidently. — 9 But you shall ad¬ 
vance; like a storm you will come. Like a cloud cover¬ 
ing the earth you will be, you and all your cohorts, 
and the many nations with you. 10 Thus says my 


into antiquity. This final confrontation 
had been planned all along. It is the 
culmination of all of world history 
which was inexorably flowing towards 
this point; although we could not un¬ 
derstand how while the events were tak¬ 
ing place (R' Breuer). 

:nnn nrniu/n ym h* — To a land 
restored from the sword. 

Gog plans to attack a land whose in¬ 
habitants had returned [rnalic/tt from 
31U/, to return] from the exile into which 
they had been driven by the sword 
(Rashi). 

Alternatively, one could translate to a 
land [whose people had been] snatched 
[nrniuto from nau/b, to take captive] 
from the sword (R' Breuer). The Jews 
who had returned to Eretz Y israel are 
described as people rescued from the 
sword because exile can destroy a peo¬ 
ple ( Leviticus 26:38). Those who will 
have returned to Israel could easily have 
succumbed to the sword which is the 
constant companion of a homeless peo¬ 
ple. 

T»nn n:nnb rmw# bioty’ nn by — 
Upon the hills of Israel which had lain 
desolate continuously. 

The memory of Eretz Y Israel’s 
desolation is still alive. For centuries it 
had been an arid wilderness, yearning 
for the return of its children. As they 


gradually came back, pouring into their 
home from the many countries of their 
exile, Israel's hills began to bloom (see 
pref., ch.’ 36). 

Upon these newly blossoming hills, 
Gog's armies will march. 

nKyin D’rayrc torn — And she had been 
liberated from the nations. 

We cannot know how God will bring 
about the initial ingathering of the ex¬ 
iles. Perhaps, as in the time of Cyrus 
when the Persian king encouraged the 
return of the Jews to Israel to build the 
Second Temple, international political 
considerations will caifte the nations of 
the world to help and encourage a 
return of the Jews to their land. (See 
Ramban, Shir HaShirim 8:13; Chofetz 
Chayim, Shem Olam ch. 4; [see source 
material in HaTekufah HaCedolah, p. 
96 ff). By whichever way they return, it 
is God who brings them there. The out¬ 
ward appearance may be that they come 
by their own volition, but in reality they 
are liberated from the nations. 

On this basis, Rashi comments: It 
should have occurred to you, Gog, that 
He Who took them out from among the 
other nations of their exile would not 
forsake them in your hands. 

ob? ny^b 13^1 — All of them dwelling 
confidently. 

The returning Jews will live on their 
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land without fear (Metzudos), and 
without aggressive designs against any 
neighbor (Malbim). 

11. Din? y~)K — A land of open towns. 

Many of the people live in un¬ 
defended villages, feeling so secure 
from attack that they do not bother to 
seek refuge in the walled cities ( Rashi; 
see v. 14). 

12. ninipla nirnrrby rrwnb — To 
turn your hand against repopulated 
wastes. 

You wish to destroy again these cities 
which had been laid waste before and 
which had been repopulated only now 
(Rashi). 


napn nw'y — Acquiring livestock 
and possessions. 

Metzudos points out that ntyy, usual¬ 
ly translated to make, can mean, to ac¬ 
quire, as in Genesis 12:5. 

yixri mayby ■gu/' 5 — Dwelling upon 
the navel of the land. 

They dwell on the highest and 
strongest part of the land, just as the 
navel is the center from which the rest 
of the body slopes down on all sides 
(when in a supine position) (Rashi). 

13. — Sheba and Dedan. 

The name Sheba appears as a 
grandson of Cush, but also among the 
children of Yaktan and of Keturah. 
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38 Lord HASHEM/ElOHIM: On that day thoughts will 
11-16 occur to you, and you will conceive a wicked design ; 

11 and you will say: 7 will advance against a land of 
open towns, I will come against the tranquil ones, 
dwelling confidently, all of them living without a 
wall — no bar or gates are theirs — 12 seize spoil and 
plunder booty, to turn your hand against 
repopulated wastes, against a people gathered from 
the nations, acquiring livestock and possessions , 
dwelling upon the navel of the land. 13 Sheba, Dedan, 
and the merchants of Tarshish and all her magnates 
will say to you, 'Have you come to seize spoils? Is it 
to plunder booty that you assembled your hordes, to 
carry off silver and gold, to make off with livestock 
and goods, to seize immense spoils? 

14 Therefore, prophesy, Ben Adam, and say to 
Gog: Thus said my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Surely 
on that day, when My people Israel dwells confident¬ 
ly, you shall come to know, 15 and you will come 
from your place in the farthest north — you and 
many peoples with you, riding horses all of them, a 
vast horde, a mighty army — 16 and you will advance 
against My people Israel like a cloud covering the 
earth. At the End of Days it will happen, that I shall 


Sheba was a wealthy nation of Arab 
traders, which comprised many tribes 
and occupied many lands. Dedan is also 
mentioned among the sons of Keturah, 
and here, too, it refers to a wealthy Arab 
nation of traders ( R' David Tzvi Hoff¬ 
man, Genesis 10:7). 

— Tarshish. 

See 27:12. 

iTTP^rbai — And all her magnates. 

T»Q3 means a young lion. Aggressive, 
sharp traders are called nn^pp because 
they too roam near and far in pursuit of 
their business (Rashi). 

14. jnn ... Kinn nvp — On that day ... 


you shall [come to] know. 

You shall learn Who is their Sup¬ 
porter and Protector (Rashi). 

[Gog had seen their apparent dis¬ 
regard of danger when he observed 
them dwelling in open towns without 
the protection of a wall. Thinking that 
they trusted in their own strength, Gog 
felt strong enough to challenge them. 
He was to learn that their trust was not 
in themselves but in God. Before Him, 
Gog's mighty armies would prove to be 
impotent.] 

16. □■■KPH nnniO — At the End of 
Days. 

see comm., v. 8. 
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tp ’tfipna — When / am sanctified 
through you. 

Verse 23 teaches that through the 
holocaust which will befall Gog s ar¬ 
mies, God will manifest His greatness 
and holiness and make Himself known 
among all the nations. 

This recalls Exodus 14:4, where God 
tells Moses that He would be honored 
through Pharaoh when the Egyptians 
drowned in the sea. Rashi there com¬ 
ments: When God takes vengeance 
from His enemies. His Name becomes 
exalted and sanctified. 

God will become honored ,and sanctified 
when evil is finally wiped from the earth 
because then His essential goodness — which 
had become obscured by the pain and suffer¬ 
ing brought by man's sins — will be 
recognized. 111 

17. Kin nnxn — Are you the one... ? 

The question form of our verse (albeit 


a rhetorical one) makes it seem as 
though the identity of Gog is unknown. 
This indicates that the identity of Gog is 
to be shrouded in mystery until the time 
when he actually comes (M albim; see 
comm., v. 2). 

bhnty 1 ’£'33 -pa — Through My 
servants, the prophets of Israel. 

The prophets are Yechezkel and 
Zechariah, who also prophesied con¬ 
cerning Gog and Magog (Rashi). 

Midrashically Sanhedrin 17a teaches 
that the prophets are Eldad and Medad, 
the two prophets mentioned in 
Numbers 11:27. [According to this in¬ 
terpretation, in the next phrase is 
read as though it were written □‘OT, 
two, that is, which was said by the two 
prophets who are mentioned together.] 
According to the tradition of the Sages, 
the subject of their prophecy was the 
wars of Gog and Magog. [zl 


1. These thoughts touch upon the great theme of "nrp, the indivisible Oneness of God, which 
precludes the possibility of any independent place for evil in the scheme of existence. That 
this theme be understood and acknowledged is the ultimate purpose of creation and the goal 
toward which all events lead. This concept is analyzed in great depth in Ramchal's Daas 
Tevunos. The following is an excerpt: 

God, Himself, testifies and makes known that [the purpose of] all that can be 
understood from all the major forces which direct history, is the revelation of 
His -nrp. His complete Oneness, as it is written (Deuteronomy 32:39): See now 
that l, I Am He, and there is no other God with Me. Now this verse was said 
after all events had been described which would ever occur in world history — 
for all is alluded to in Haazinu, as its contents imply — and the ending of it all is: 
See now that /, / Am He ... 

2. Maharal, Chiddushei Aggadah there, explains why a prophecy concerning Gog and Magog 
was apt at that particular moment. God had just commanded Moses to appoint seventy elders 
to help him with the burden of governing the people. Therefore, this was the time to talk 
about Gog and Magog, who represent all the seventy nations of the world (see pref.). 

We may understand this Maharal in the light of Ramban to Numbers 11:16. According to 
Ramban the fact that the Sanhedrin is composed of seventy members is based on the existence 
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38 bring you to My land so that the nations shall know 
17-18 Me, when I am sanctified through you before their 
eyes, Gog! 

17 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: Are you 
the one about whom l spoke in ancient days through 
My servants, the prophets of Israel, who prophesied 
in those days many years ago that I would bring you 
against them? 15 And it shall be on that day, on the 


18“20 These verses describe a 
shattering physical upheaval which is to 
come about when Gog and his hordes 
descend upon the land. In Joel (ch. 4), 
there are hints that such an upheaval 
will take place and Zechariah (ch. 14) 
describes it in greater detail. 

Metzudos writes that these verses are 
only a metaphor for the general fear and 
panic which will prevail in those terrible 


days. Rashi and Radak seem to interpret 
the verses literally. 111 

18. tonn Dl 1 ? — On fhaf day. 

Dl\ day, does not necessarily mean a 
period of twenty-four hours. It can be 
used to describe a period of much longer 
duration. (See Doros HaRishonim , vol. 
3, p. 322.) Thus, it is possible that the 
earthquake, will occur during the 


of seventy nations. The meaning of seventy nations is that there are seventy different qualities 
of human nature, each of which is represented by one nation (see Ramchal, Derech HaShem 
part 2, ch. 4). Thus, the number seventy encompasses all (possible] opinions since it encom¬ 
passes all [possible] qualities.' The Sanhedrin is to be composed of seventy members, so that 
nothing can remain hidden from them.' 

Thus Israel, by virtue of its seventy-member Sanhedrin , encompasses within itself all 
qualities of mankind which are scattered among the seventy nations. To use Ramchal’s ex¬ 
pression, Israel is 'mankind in its more exalted form,' while the nations of the world in their 
totality represent 'mankind in its less exalted form.' 

In the framework of these thoughts, the ultimate defense of Israel against attack by the 
seventy nations is assured. Therefore the moment in which Israel was granted its seventy 
member Sanhedrin was the moment that Eldad and Medad were granted the prophecy con¬ 
cerning Gog and Magog. 

1 . Mechilta to BeShalach compares Pharaoh's empty boasts at the Sea to those of Gog and 
Magog: 

This is comparable to a robber who stands [impotently] beside the palace walls and 
threatens that if he could get hold of the king's son, he would torture him to death. Thus did 
Pharaoh stand and boast in Egypt, I will pursue, l will overtake and divide the spoils; but 
the Heavenly Spirit mocks him and says, 'You [God] have blown with your breath and the 
sea covered them; and so also it is written [Psalms 2, in connection with Gog and Magog]: 
'Why do the peoples gather ... V He who sits in heaven will laugh; and so it says [in our 
chapter]: 'Have you come to take spoilsV ... and it shall be on that day, on the day that Gog 
comes on the soil of Israel ... 'The fish of the sea, the birds of the sky, the beasts of the field, 
all creeping things that move on the ground, and every human being on earth shall quake 
before Me. Mountains shall be overthrown, cliffs shall topple ... 

This Mechilta draws a parallel between Pharaoh's destruction at the Red Sea and the tt/yn, 
earthquake, of our chapter. The idea which seems to bind the two instances together is first, 
the self-delusion of the attackers who imagine themselves in control of a situation which, in 
reality, is completely beyond them, and second, the picture of a mocking, laughing God who 
destroys them. 

God's 'laughter' at Gog's destruction is discussed in Avodah Zarah 3b. The Gemara main- 
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general period of the wars, not neces¬ 
sarily on any particular day. 

’9K3 ’Finn nbyn — My raging anger 
shall flare up [lit. My anger will come 
up in My nose]. 

Fierce anger is characterized by heavy 
breathing and a flaring of the nostrils. 
Therefore, the nose' is commonly used 
in Scripture to denote anger. 

21. apn nrrbab vby Tmijm — / will 


summon the sword against him to all 
My mountains. 

The sword which God will summon 
is one of internecine slaughter. In the 
terror of God's wrath, Gog's soldiers 
will turn against each other, thus bring¬ 
ing about their own destruction. 

22. There is a wealth of Midrashic 
literature which relates the plague, 
blood, hailstones, etc. mentioned in this 
verse to similar disasters which befell 


tains that this is a unique occurrence. Never throughout history would God laugh at His 
creatures, save only on that one day — the day of Gog's destruction. 

What is the meaning of God's laughter, and what new light do these teachings of the Sages 
shed upon alipi ill npnbn, the war of Gog and Magog? 

Mocking laughter is a reaction to the superiority one feels upon observing another person 
in an absurd, futile, or incongruent situation. (See Sefer Halkkarim 2:16). Mockery is that 
faculty with which man finds, or tries to find, the inner bankruptcy behind an imposing 
facade (see Pachad Yitzchak, Purim ch. 1). 

The king, safely ensconced behind his palace walls, laughs at the impotent threats of the 
robber outside. They are absurd, futile, and — since the robber is a thinking being who should 
be in touch with reality — incongruous. He mocks the robber's bragging because he recognizes 
its true nature — an empty posturing not based on any real ability. 

So God, who needs only to 'release His breath' for the seas to come crashing down around 
Pharaoh's forces, mocks his foolish plans. And so God will one day laugh as the nations 
gather and ... fa/Je in vain ... take their stand ... and conspire against Hashem and against His 
anointed. It is futile for them to marshal their forces when it requires nothing more than God's 
anger to rise within Him for the very earth on which they stand to quake and shake so that 
mountains fall and cliffs topple. 
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38 day that Gog comes on the soil of Israel — the words 
19-22 of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM - My raging anger 
shall flare up; 19 For in My indignation and in My 
blazing wrath I have spoken: / take an oath that on 
that day a great earthquake shall come upon the soil 
of Israel. 20 And there shall quake before Me the fish 
of the sea, the birds of the sky, the beasts of the field, 
all creeping things that move on the ground, and 
every human being on the face of the earth. Moun¬ 
tains shall be overthrown, cliffs shall topple, and 
every wall shall topple to the ground. 21 / will sum¬ 
mon the sword against him to all My mountains — 
the words of my Lord HASHEM / ELOHIM. Every 
man's sword shall be against his brother. 22 1 will 
punish him with pestilence and with blood. Torren¬ 
tial rain, hailstones, and sulfurous fire l will rain 
upon him and his cohorts and the many peoples that 


the Egyptians (see Tanchuma Bo 4). In 
fact, Tanchuma (VaEirah 22) teaches 
that when Moses prayed that the plague 
of the hailstones stop, the stones which 
were then falling remained suspended 
in the air until the time they would fall 
upon Gog's army. 

Apparently, the Sages wish to draw 
our attention to the thread which, span¬ 
ning the centuries, ties Gog to Egypt. 
Pharaoh attempted to squash the new 
nation before it ever achieved an in¬ 


dependent existence. Gog, in one last 
gigantic effort, throws the might of the 
nations against a people whose 
resilience had been tested over the cen¬ 
turies, but who now seemed vulnerable 
to attack. Egypt, at the beginning of 
history, and Gog, at its end, share a 
hatred against the bearers of Divine 
Glory on earth. Both are smashed by the 
furious forces of nature, which God 
chooses as the agent with which He es¬ 
tablishes His nation. 


There is yet another dimension to this laughter. Midrash Tanchuma (Noah 18) uses the 
description in Psalms 2 of God 'laughing,' to understand God s actions when mankind decided 
to build the Tower of Babel to defy Him. The Midrash explains why God did not prevent the 
building of the tower in the first place. Had he done so the people might always have thought 
that if only they could have gone through with their project they could indeed have gone up 
to heaven.' Therefore God allowed them to do as much as they could. When they failed — He 
laughed.' 

This, too, is God's 'laughter' when the quaking earth will have finally destroyed Gog's 
pretensions. God has allowed man thousands of years to build his own 'tower.' The ebb and 
flow of history has witnessed man's struggle to 'go up to heaven' without God's guidance. 
The 13, roof, philosophy of Gog (see pref. to this chapter) was given ample opportunity to 
prove itself. The falling of the hills and toppling of the cliffs at the moment of the ttfyi, earth¬ 
quake, will bury those false hopes in the rubble of destruction. 

At that moment God will be exalted, sanctified, and made known to many nations (u. 23). 
Mankind will have come to recognize true indivisible Oneness of God [lin 1 (see footnote, v. 
16) Kinn DV?, on that day, when [when the realization that] God will be One and His Name 
One [will have been achieved]. 
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23. * , n^npnrp ^nbainm — Thus will I 
he exalted and sanctified. 

The one purpose of creation, the one 
aim of history, is the sanctification of 
Gods Name (see Overview X, The Book 
of Triumph). Throughout the Book, 
Yechezkel teaches that it is this 
imperative and none other which shapes 
Israel s destiny (see comm., footnote 


20:9); and this will have been attained 
with Gog's downfall (see footnote, vs. 
18-20). God's Name will be exalted, hal¬ 
lowed, and made known because Israel, 
the bearers of that Glory, will have been 
vindicated by the annihilation of their 
enemies. 

The form ’■ntPapnm ’ribnanm instead of 
■*nip-]pjnni ’ribainrn is unusual but not 
unique. See Leviticus 11:44. 


XXXIX 

Gog is to wage three separate campaigns against Israel (see pref., chs. 38-39). 
Malbim writes that ch. 38 deals with the first of these three wars, while our chapter 
deals with the second. In this way he explains the introduction which implies that 
Yechezkel was being charged with a new prophecy, in addition to that of ch. 38. 
Yechezkel had not been the first one to predict the campaign described in the 
previous chapter. As 38:17 clearly states, it had been the subject of many earlier 
prophecies. However, the subject of this chapter, the second of the three wars, had 
not been foretold by anyone else. 

Another indication that our chapter deals with a new campaign is that in ch. 38 
the earthquake which annihilates Gog's forces comes on the very day that Gog sets 
foot upon Israel's soil (v. 18, but see comm, there), while our chapter sees him com- 
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38 are with him. 13 Thus will / be exalted and sanctified, 

23 and / will become known in the eyes of many na¬ 

tions, and; they shall know that I am HASHEM. 

39 A nd you , Ben Adam, prophesy against Gog and 

1_7 say: Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: See I am 

against you Gog, prince, leader of Meshech and 
Tubal 2 1 shall lead you astray and seduce you, and I 
shall cause you to advance from the farthest north and 
bring you to the mountains of Israel, 3 and I will 
strike your bow from your left hand, and your ar¬ 
rows from your right hand I will cast down. 4 Upon 
Israel's mountains shall you fall, you and all your 
cohorts and the nations that are with you; as carrion 
for every winged bird and beast of the field I will give 
you . 5 Upon the open field you will fall, for I have 
spoken — the words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

6 1 will dispatch a fire against Magog and against 
those who dwell confidently in the islands, and they 
shall know that I am HASHEM; 7 and My holy Name 
I will make known among My people Israel, and I 


ing all the way to the hills of Israel, a destination Gog could not have reached im¬ 
mediately. (In Malbim s view, the third and most terrible of the wars of Gog, in 
which half of Jerusalem actually falls to him, is the subject of Zefhariah's prophecy 
in Zechariah 14.) 


2. rpnrnun — I shall lead you astray. 

See 38:4. 

— And [/ shall] seduce you. 

This word does not recur in Scrip¬ 
ture. Rashi and Metzudos relate it to the 
root which, in the hiphil (N’lOn), 
means to seduce or persuade. God will 
seduce Gog into accepting the foolish 
notion that he can wage a successful 
war against Israel. 

Unless the word is completely ir¬ 
regular, we suppose its root to be be 
KltfW (and it is so classified by Ibn 
Janach and Radak). However, there is 
no known meaning for this root. From 
the context Radak suggests that it 


means to destroy, or that it is related to 
\DW, six: I will reduce you to a sixth [of 
your population], or / will punish you 
with the six forces [of nature mentioned 
in 38:22]. 

4. “ilsy — Every winged bird. 

See 17:23. The thought in this verse 

is expanded at verse 17. 

5. rntyn ’39 by — Upon the open field. 
Besides falling on the hills (u. 4) they 

will also fall on the open field (Radak). 

6. D"i<n — Those who dwell in the 
islands. 

See footnote 38:2. 
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7. my ’tt/ijrnu/Tiij bmrKVj — And / 
will desecrate My hoJy Name never¬ 
more. 

Israel's humiliation is a desecration of 
God's Name, for it appears that He can¬ 
not help them ( Rashi . See comm., foot¬ 
note 36:20). 

bhnura urn? 'H — That / am HASHEM, 
the holy, in Israel 

All will know that the holy God rests 
his Presence only upon His people 
(Mefzudos; Malbim). 

8. rurrm nt<3 mrr — Behold! it has 
come and happened. 

The pronoun if refers to the implied 
subject nyitt/i ny, the time of salvation 
(Radak). God's promised salvation has 
come about. 

9" 10 After Gog's defeat there will be 
no more wars. The only purpose of the 
weapons will be to fuel Israel's fires. For 
seven years there will be no need for the 
people of Israel to gather firewood. 
Instead, they will use the abundance of 
abandoned weapons lying around all 
over the land. 

The euphoria of the people of Israel 
during those first years of their final 
vindication is described in Y erushalmi 


Sheviis 4:8: 'He who dies during the 
seven years of Gog will have no share 
in the World to Come. The commen¬ 
tators offer various explanations: The 
joy of those years will be so great that it 
will be sufficient reward in itself 
{Matnos Kehunah to Vayikra Kabbah, 
Shimini 2). One who dies during that 
wonderful time and is thus denied the 
ability to take part in its joys must be 
undeserving and surely will not merit 
any reward in his afterlife ( Anaf Yosef 
there. See commentators to the 
Yerushalmi for other explanations). 

11 "16 For months after the holocaust, 
the remains of the soldiers of Gog's 
army (which were left over by the 
feasting beasts — see 17-20) are to be 
buried and the land cleansed from its 
defilement. The first seven months are 
to be devoted to burying the corpses ly¬ 
ing in the open, and after that special 
cadres will be dispatched to make sure 
that ni» stray bones have been 
overlooked. 

The care which the Jewish people will 
expend on the burial of their mortal 
enemies will spread their fame among 
the nations (v. 13). A special quality of 
mercy is required to show such concern 
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39 will desecrate My holy Name nevermore; and the na- 

8-11 tions shall know that I am HASHEM, the holy, in 

Israel 

8 Behold! it has come and happened — the words of 
my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. This is that day of which 
/ have spoken. 9 Then the inhabitants of Israel's cities 
will go out and make fires and feed them with 
weapons, shields and buckles, with bow and with ar¬ 
rows, with hand-club and spear — and shall fuel fire 
with them for seven years; 10 and they shall not carry 
wood from the field, nor cut it from the forests, for 
with weapons they shall feed the fires. They shall 
despoil those who despoiled them and plunder those 
who plundered them — the words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim. 

11 On that day I shall assign to Cog a burial site 


for the very people who had tried to an¬ 
nihilate them. (See Rashi, v. 13. But see 
Radak quoted in comm., v. 13.) 

The significance of our passage goes 
beyond the insight which it gives us 
into the innate nunrn, mercifulness, of 
the Jewish character. It has its antece¬ 
dents in earliest antiquity when 
Japheth, forefather of Gog's armies, al¬ 
lowed himself to be persuaded by his 
brother Shem to safeguard Noah's 
honor by covering his nakedness. Ac¬ 
cording to the Sages, both Shem and 
Japheth were rewarded. Shem's reward 
was that his descendants, Israel, would 
one day be given the commandment of 
tzitzis, fringes, affixed to the four cor¬ 
ners of garments; since he had used a 
garment to honor his father, he would 
be given the privilege of using a gar¬ 
ment to serve God. Japheth's reward 
was that his descendants (Gog's armies) 
would be buried and would not lie in 
shame on the open fields; the respect 
which he showed for his father's dignity 
assured that the dignity of his progeny 
would be safeguarded. 

Maharal (Gur Aryeh to Genesis 9:23) ex¬ 
plains: Both Shem and Japheth displayed 


sensitivity to the 1133, human dignity, which 
was being compromised by Noah's exposure. 
Therefore they would be rewarded in kind 
with an enhancement of their dignity. 
However, Shem, who initiated the good deed 
(see footnote 38:2) and thereby displayed a 
greatness of spirit, was rewarded in spiritual 
kind — with the mitzvah of tzitzis — while 
Japheth, who played the passive, submissive 
role of the body serving the spirit, was 
rewarded with a gesture of honor towards his 
body — the burial of his descendants. [In 
Maharal's works, the m*l, spiritual aspect of 
man, is always portrayed as the active, driv¬ 
ing force which influences the passive, pliant 
r]U, body.] 

Thus we are taught to view the burial 
of Gog's soldiers as a note of grace by 
which Japheth's debacle is alleviated. 
Japheth, in throwing in his lot with 
God's enemies, had failed in his historic 
task (ch. 28). The beauty of Japheth' 
which could have been placed in God's 
service will, instead, have been ranged 
with Amalek's forces. Japheth's actions 
will have condemned him to the 
gruesome fate described in verses 17-20, 
but these actions cannot obscure the 
basic decency which is the hallmark of 
Japheth's pliant nature. Even in the mo- 
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ment of his greatest degradation, the 
positive aspects of this tragic character 
are not overlooked. 

11. n^ri nnnp onpyn n — The valley 
of the travelers , east of the sea. 

Tar gum identifies this sea as npiri Ul 
the Sea of Ginossar; we know it as 
rnaa ni, the Sea of Galilee (Radak). The 
travelers used to cross the sea in order to 
import fruit from Ginossar, a place that 
was known for its luscious produce. Ac¬ 
cording to Bereishis Rahbah 98, the 
name Ginossar is a contraction of the 
two words nntp ‘•JJ, royal gardens. Only 
the very rich could afford to buy land 
there. 

□npyirni* ion nipqrn — It shall block 
the travelers. 

The corpses will be piled so densely 
that the path of the travelers will be 
blocked (Rashi). Alternatively the 
stench of the decaying bodies will cause 
the travelers to cover (block off) their 
noses as they pass (Rashi; Radak). 


ill nK Dl^ vppl — And there they will 
bury Gog. 

The implication is that Gog will be 
killed in this campaign. This seems to 
contradict Malbim that this passage 
describes the second of three projected 
campaigns. Perhaps Malbim assumes 
that Gog is not a single person but is the 
name given to whichever king will lead 
the campaign against Israel. See Pref. to 
Chs. 38 and 39. 

njinrrS:rnio — And all his horde. 

■H T 

The unexpected n ending is unique to 
Ezekiel. (See 31:18; 32:31; 32.) Perhaps 
the use of the feminine form is intended 
to emphasize the essential weakness and 
impotence of all these seemingly invin¬ 
cible forces (see u. 15). 

12. y-mrrnK nnq pmS — In order to 
cleanse the land. 

The presence of the corpses lying un¬ 
buried is an offense against the holiness 
and purity of the land (see 
Deuteronomy 21:23). According to 
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39 there in Israel — the valley of the travelers, east of the 
12-17 sea ’ I* shall block the travelers — and there they will 
bury Gog and all his horde, and call it the Valley of 
Gog's Horde; 12 and the family of Israel shall bury 
them for seven months, in order to cleanse the land. 
13 All the people of the land shall bury, and it shall 
cause them renown; the day I manifest My Glory — 
the words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM — 14 and 
they shall designate permanent officials passing 
through the land, burying, with passersby, those that 
remain upon the open field in order to cleanse it. 
After seven months, they are to seek out; 15 and as 
the passersby traverse the land and see a human 
bone, then they shall build a marker near it, till the 
time that the buriers bury it in the Valley of Gog's 
Horde. 16 There shall also be a city called Hamona. 
Thus will they cleanse the land. 

17 Now you, Ben Adam! Thus says my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM: Say to every winged bird and to 


Ramban (there) this is the reason that 
Joshua buried the Canaanite kings the 
same day he executed them {Joshua 
10:26,27). (See Radak.) 

13. Israel's purpose in burying the 
dead is to cleanse the land (u. 12). But 
the nations will perceive it as an act of 
magnanimity towards their fallen 
enemies (Radak). 

14. nnayn ... Dnay — Passing ... 
passersby. 

Rashi explains that the word nnny, 
which occurs twice in this sentence, is to 
be translated in two different ways. The 
first is a verb describing the function of 
the permanent officials. They are to 
pass through the land to arrange for the 
burial of the many corpses strewn about 
everywhere. The second □'nay is a 
noun, passersby; they are travelers who 
will assist in the burial work as needed. 

y-mn ns-by nnniarrn^ — Those that 
remain upon the open field. 


This phrase refers to those corpses 
which do not lie in the path of the 
travelers mentioned in verse 11 (Rashi). 

nj?rp □ i unn nyntf nypn — After seven 
months, they are to seek out . 

Burial of the visible corpses will be 
completed in seven months. Thereafter, 
the officials are to begin seeking 
isolated, unnoticed remains (Rashi). 

16. rnmn -pyn ntf mi — There shall 
also be a city called Hamona. 

Verse 11 spoke of the valley which 
was to be called all ]inn K’l, the Valley 
of Gog's Horde. Our verse teaches that 
the city near the valley should also be 
given by a name which recalls Gog's 
hordes (linn means multitude). (For an 
explanation of the feminine form, see 
comm., v . 11). In this way the land 
would be easily cleansed from any 
defilement, because people would be 
aware that because so many people were 
buried in the valley it is the place to 
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bring anything K)?V, spiritually con¬ 
taminated. 

17"20 Nowhere else do we find God 
exulting over the fall of His enemies. 
Yechezkel himself had taught that God 
finds no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked (18:23) but, on the contrary, 
craves their repentance. Yet, there is no 
denying the tone of exultation in this 
call to the birds and beasts to come and 
gorge themselves on the flesh and blood 
of Gog s fallen army. 

We suggest that the joy expressed in 
this passage relates to the final eradica¬ 
tion of evil rather than the horrible fate 
of the evildoers. God s exultant call to 
the beasts of the wild is to teach us how 
the whole of nature is to rise up and, in 
one final unambiguous gesture, 
repudiate once and for all man's crazed 
pretensions to an independence which 
allows him to pit himself against his 
God. 

For centuries heaven and earth had 
observed man's depravity. Moses had 


called upon them to bear witness to the 
truths of the Torah (Deuteronomy 
32:1). The Psalmist had pictured the 
heavens as proclaiming God's glory 
(19:2), and Isaiah (6:3) had spoken of 
the earth as being filled by His honor. 
As Gog and Magog, the embodiment of 
all that can be evil in Man, lie prostrate, 
the moment of testimony will have 
come. As the raging heavens pour tor¬ 
rential rain, hailstones, fire, and sulfur 
over Gog's hapless forces, as the earth 
by its quaking tosses mountains and 
topples cliffs in its fury, the animal 
world, with gruesome gluttony, throws 
itself upon the corpses. The physical 
world has no place for purely physical 
man. Bereft of the spiritual grandeur 
which Godliness would have granted 
him, he becomes utterly worthless, and 
nature will not tolerate him among its 
myriad forms. 

It is surely no coincidence that just 
Yechezkel was granted this vision of 
man at his nadir; for it was Yechezkel 
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39 every beast of the field: Assemble and come, gather 
18-23 together from all around for My feast which l 
slaughter for you, a great feast upon Israel's moun¬ 
tains — you shall eat flesh and drink blood! 18 The 
flesh of warriors you will eat and the blood of the 
earth's princes you will drink: like rams, lambs, he- 
goats, and bulls — failings of Bashan, all of them. 
19 You shall eat fat to satiety and drink blood to in¬ 
toxication from My feast which / have slaughtered 
for you; 20 and you shall sate yourselves at My table 
with horses and riders, warriors and all men of war— 
the words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

21 Thus will I manifest My glory among the na¬ 
tions, and all the nations shall see My punishment 
which I have executed and My hand which I have 
placed upon them. 22 Then the family of Israel shall 
know that / am HASHEM, their God, from that day 
onward. 23 Then shall the nations know that because 


whose prophetic eye had apprehended 
Man at his greatest. The idea of Man as 
the sheep of God, finding his manhood 
in complete submission and dependence 
(see comm . 34:31 36:37), permeates the 
whole Book. Indeed the very name, Ben 
Adam, by which God addresses him, 
bears witness to his soaring vision of the 
Adam-Hadom pinnacle of God's crea¬ 
tion (see Overview IV). That vision 
would have been incomplete and 
Yechezkel's mission unfulfilled, if that 
picture had not been brought into sharp 
focus by the understanding of the alter¬ 
native. Yechezkel is unsparing in the 
lurid horror with which he paints the 
fate of Gog's armies because we need to 
perceive the true nature of evil, with all 
mitigating masks torn away, if we are to 
know man, bearer of God's Glory on 
earth. 

Radak points out that this call to the 
animals does not contradict the plans 
for burial mentioned earlier. There 
would be time for the animals to feast 
before the burial could take place. 


18. ... D’^K, Rams ... 

These animals are metaphors for the 
officers of Gog's army (Targum). 

20. — [With] horses and riders. 

The birds and beasts will gorge 
themselves on the carcasses of corpses 
of those fallen in Gog's defeat (Met- 
zudos). 

21. See comm, to 38:23. 

— My punishment. 

As in much of Ezekiel, 03103 in this 
verse is translated as punishment rather 
than justice (Targum; Rashi). 

23. nrni — Then shall the 

nations know. 

Gog's defeat is to be a vindication of 
God's power in the eyes of the nations. 
It will have become obvious that Israel 
had been exiled not because God lacked 
the power to save them, but because 
their sins had driven them from their 
land (Rashi). (See comm., footnote 
36:20). 
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23. onn ’29 mnDKl — And / hid My 
Face from them. 

In Deuteronomy 31:17-18, exile and 
suffering are associated with □’IS nripn, 
the hiding of God's Face. In its initial 
stage, □ 1 1 S iripn means that God acts 
as though He does not see their suffer¬ 
ing/ thus making it possible for Israel's 
enemies to overpower them (Rashi 
there). Even after the exile begins to 
have its desired cleansing effect and the 
people begin to grope towards tTue 
repentance, God's Face continues to 'be 
hidden' in the sense that the time for 
their redemption remains concealed 
from them. They have only their trust 
and hope in God to sustain them in a 
seemingly endless exile (Ramban there). 

24. nrmpup — According to their 
contamination. 

See comm, to 36:16-37. 


25. 3pjr ni3tp — Jacob's captivity. 

Israel's return is associated more 
closely with Jacob than with the other 
two Patriarchs. Thus Jeremiah 30:18 
talks of returning the captivity of 
Jacob's tents [a formulation used in the 
Selichah prayer onnpK nna nl3T of the 
day before Rosh Hashanah], Midrashim 
assign a number of causes for Jacob's 
singularity. Tanchuma (Bober) (Toldos 
2 ) ascribes it to his merit for being 
□’bnk a dweller in tents [of 

Torah] (Genesis 25:27), while Shocher 
Tov (Psalm 81) points out the uniform 
righteousness of his children, in con¬ 
trast to Abraham and Isaac, each of 
whom bore a son who has no place 
among God's people. 

’unp □ tfb — For My holy Name. 

The prefix b means for the sake of. / 
will be zealous for the sake of My holy 
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39 of their sins was the family of Israel exiled — because 

24-29 they betrayed Me — and I hid My Face from them 
and delivered them into the hand of their enemies so 
that they all fell by the sword. 24 According to their 
contamination and their transgressions did l deal 
with them, so l hid My Face from them. 

25 Therefore, thus says my Lord HaSHEM/ 
ELOHIM: Now I will bring back Jacob's captivity and 
show mercy to all the family of Israel and be zealous 
for My holy Name. 26 They shall bear their shame 
and all their betrayal — which they committed against 
Me when they dwelt upon their soil, confidently with 
none to frighten them — 27 when I have brought them 
back from among the nations and gathered them in 
from the land of their enemies; and I will manifest 
My holiness through them in the eyes of many na¬ 
tions. 

28 Then they shall know that l am HaSHEM, their 
God, for I will have exiled them to the nations, but I 
will have brought them in to their soil and I will have 
left none of them. 29 Then I shall no more hide My 
face from them for I will have poured out My spirit 
upon the family of Israel. The words of my Lord 

Hashem/Elohim. 


Name (see 38:19). 

26. DnobpTiK ittoi — They shall bear 
their shame. 

When I am good to them and do not 
deal with them in accordance with their 
evil deeds — then they shall feel truly 
ashamed (Rashi). (See comm. 16:61 for 
a discussion of shame as an indispensa¬ 
ble component of teshuvah.) 

According to this interpretation, ittOl 
is irregular since it would be derived 
from the root N'uo, to bear, and there is 
no grammatical reason for the letter N to 
be omitted. 

Because of this irregularity, Rashi 
quotes Menachem, who translates 


□nobs tin ittoi, and their shame will be 

r t ' v _ t : 

forgiven. This interpretation treats IttOi 
as a form similar to Otttt ■nu/N, 

which he would translate, praiseworthy 
is one whose trangression is forgiven 
(Psalms 32:1). [Menachem either as¬ 
sumes that there exists a root nuo mean¬ 
ing to forgive (although such a root is 
not found anywhere else) or he agrees 
with other grammarians that the phrase 
yu/D ’lUo also derives from NttO, but 
demonstrates that KUO in its meaning of 
forgiveness is occasionally treated as a 
rvb verb in which the final root-letter is 
dropped in certain cases. (See Radak in 
Sefer HaMichlol, KUO and Ibn Ezra, 
Psalms 32:1.) For a full treatment of this 
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subject see Gesenius Hebrew Grammar 
075qq. 

28. Dnn -ny n’nlK-Kbi — And I will 
have left none of them. 

I will not leave even a single one of 
them in exile (Rashi). 

[The word Hy, literally more, again, 
or still is rendered as none; if even one 
were left behind it could be said that 
there is ily, still one in exile, and the 
redemption is incomplete]. 

29. mirnK ’’rqgtp "lt^K — For / will 
have poured out My spirit. 

Eichah Rabhasi 2:11 notes that the 
root "|Dtt7, to pour out , is used in Scrip¬ 


ture four times with a happy connota¬ 
tion (as in our verse) and four times to 
describe the outpouring of God's wrath. 
One of the four latter is also in Ezekiel 
(9:8). We surmise that Yechezkel uses 
this expression in this final verse before 
beginning his visions of the Third Tem¬ 
ple, to contrast his present prophecy 
with the earlier one. There he had fallen 
on his face in despair, crying out in 
anguish, as he thought that God meant 
to destroy Israel completely in the out¬ 
pouring of His wrath. Here he is com¬ 
forted as he sees God pouring out Hi9 
spirit with unstinting love upon His 
ragenerated people. 


bupin 1 
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APPENDIX VI 


We have translated the verse in Deuteronomy 28:63: So HASHEM will rejoice 
over you ... That is to say that we have treated the word wttf’ which is in the hiphil 
(causative voice) [i.e., He will cause to rejoice] as though it were in the kal [i.e., He 
will rejoice]. This is in accordance with its usage throughout Scripture. (See Isaiah 
62:5; Zephaniah 3:17; Psalms 19:6). [Maharal in Gur Aryeh to Deuteronomy ad. 
loc. explains that the hiphil is used even when the kal is meant, because joy is an 
emotion which a person brings upon himself. He allows himself to become aware of 
the happy situation and thereby opens himself up to joy ] This is also how the 
Targum (ad. loc.) translates (in contrast to Targum Y onasan — see below); and 
Hirsch and Hoffman whom we quoted in the comm, take the same view. 

Rashi (based on Megillah 10b and Sanhedrin 39b) translates: So / will cause your 
enemies to be happy ... [see also Targum Y onasan]. 

The Talmud bases its interpretation on a theological consideration (God Himself 
is not happy when the wicked suffer) and proves it from a grammatical 
consideration (upup is in the hiphil. The kal would have had to read unu; 1 ;). 

The grammatical consideration is persuasive. Firstly because the beginning of the 
verse reads: 'H Wiy "Uf/hO, as God rejoiced , thus using the root WV in the kal. We 
would have expected the end of the verse to parallel this usage. The use of the hiphil 
must be seen as an irregularity (see Mizrachi and Gur Aryeh ad. loc.) Secondly, in 
an almost identical formulation Deuteronomy 30:9 uses Urt'U/S (a gerund of the kal) 
in place of itntfn of our verse. 

Nevertheless, great difficulties stand in the way of the assumption that the Sages 
meant their interpretation to be the simple meaning (Ul^S) of the verse. Among 
them, if the verb is used transitively we would have expected the object (your 
enemies) to be mentioned. Furthermore, the introduction of an implied your 
enemies' does not fit smoothly into the context of the chapter. 

Moreover the inner balance of the verse rejects the use of the causative: As God 
rejoiced over you to benefit you ... so God will ... over you to make you lost, 
requiring tht translation rejoice rather than cause to rejoice in order to retain its 
inner logic. 

It is therefore likely that the Sages did not offer their causative interpretation as 
the the simple meaning of the sentence. Syntax and context demand the 

translation of the word in the kal (as in the rest of Scripture) and this presents no 
theological problem since it could well be that God is happy not at the destruction 
but at its results — the Teshuvah which it will bring about. 

Nevertheless there is a jarring note in the verse because a literal translation of the 
words implies that God is happy with the actual destruction, which cannot be true 
because of the theological consideration. This is the problem to which the Sages 
address themselves and which they solve by showing that by its choice of words the 
Torah indicated that another translation (i.e., in the causative) is also hinted at in 
the text. And, relative to the actual destruction, the word is meant in that way; not 
that God rejoices, but that He causes the enemy to rejoice. 

There are many analagous cases in which the Sages read certain meanings into 
Scripture because of grammatical considerations but did not mean to change the 
simple meaning of the verse, which must consider such aspects as syntax and 
context. One example among many is Y evamos 13b which proves that niinn nS of 
Deuteronomy 14:1 includes the prohibition of having different halachic usages 
within one community (nllUK nUllfC nS) although the simple meaning 

remains the prohibition against wounding oneself in mourning for a dead person. 
(See Rambam, Sefer Hamitzvos, Mitzvos Lo Sa'aseh 45.) 

We conclude that Scripture will occasionally introduce a grammatically irregular 
form in order to hint at something which is not explicated in the text, even though 
the actual simple meaning of the text remains unchanged. 
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Publisher s Preface 


TA7 e have taken the liberty of presenting the nine concluding 
' * chapters of Ezekiel as a separate volume subtitled, THE THIRD 
TEMPLE. The title is most appropriate for, indeed, these chapters deal 
exclusively with the Messianic era of the future. 

Y echezkel's visions of these chapters include the future return of 
the Shechinah [God's Presence ] to the Temple of the future, thus 
completing the cycle that began in chapter 1, when the Merkavah vi¬ 
sion symbolized the tragic withdrawal of the Shechinah from 
desecrated Jerusalem to the eternally pure entity of Israel's 
peoplehood. Then Yechezkel is shown the architecture of the future 
Temple, informed of the halachic responsibilities of the kohanim, 
taught the order of sacrifices to be observed in that longed-for era, 
and, finally, shown how the land will be divided among the tribes, the 
king, the kohanim and Levites, and, finally, the Temple area. 

There is much that is difficult in these chapters, and in virtually all 
areas, Rabbi Moshe Eisemann makes inestimable contributions to our 
comprehension of what had seemed to be incomprehensible. 

His greatest contribution, however — one that is unprecedented — 
is his painstakingly detailed tracing of the plans of the Third Temple. 
Based on research embracing many versions of Rashi's commentary, 
Rashi's responsum to the Sages of Auxerres, the work of R' Shemaya, 
Rashi's student and confidante, and many other authoritative 
sources, Rabbi Eisemann has pieced together what may well be the 
definitive exposition of the elusive Third Temple prophecy according 
to Rashi. 

The commentary has been augmented and clarified by almost 
thirty diagrams illustrating the various parts of the Temple. Included, 
too, is a large pull-out diagram of the entire Temple complex, which is 
included with this volume. The diagrams were produced by Reb Shea 
Brander of Mesorah, in close collaboration with Rabbi Eisemann. Ap¬ 
pendices to this volume present the text of the out-of-print writings 
of Rashi upon which the commentary is based. I'Ve are truly proud to 
offer the reader of this volume a greater array of elucidation and 
clarification of Rashi's views on the subject than has ever before ap¬ 
peared between the covers of a single book. 

We express our appreciation to Mrs. Esther von Handel who 
played a major role in the editing of chapters 21-48, and to Rabbi 
Avie Gold who contributed superbly to many stages of the publica¬ 
tion. 

It is our hope as it is yours that the prophecies of this volume may 
soon become reality with the coming of the Messiah and the return of 
the Shechinah and all Israel to their soil, Amen. 

Mesorah Publications, Ltd. 


Rosh Chodesh Nissan, 5740 
March, 1980 
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Chapters 40-48 


The Third Temple 


I he contents of the last nine chapters of the Book are unique in prophetic 
A literature. The usual visions of the Messianic era are couched in the most 
general terms, describing the peace and harmony which will reign then between 
man and his world, between man and his fellow-man, and finally between man and 
God. These chapters, however, are unprecedented. They offer detailed laws which 
are to govern Temple and Kohanim, king and subjects, land and people, when the 
final redemption will have come about. An entire blueprint of a regenerated society 
rises up before the prophet's eye — at a time when the very idea of such a society 
must have seemed utterly remote. 

Our Sages have taught (Bava Basra 14b) that Ezekiel ends on a note of comfort. 
(See Overview; footnote to pref. ch. 24; pref. chs. 25-32; pref. to ch. 33; pref. ch. 
34). We could hardly conceive of a more exquisitely designed message of consola¬ 
tion than these final nine chapters of Yechezkel's prophecy, for they contain much 
more than the promise of a brighter future. They taught the exiles — who had 
viewed themselves as ‘dry bones' with no share in Israel's future (see ch. 37); aban¬ 
doned by God, cut off from the sources of holiness (see comm., 6:8-9, 20:1) — that, 
on the contrary, they and no other generation were the repository of Israel's future. 

Babylon's exiles were weeping — because they were tied by memories to a 
glorious Zion of the past (Psalms 137:1). We can imagine how this prophecy 
galvanized them into a state of hope as it directed their thoughts to the glorious 
Zion of the future. Boundaries of time and space melt away in the ecstasy of 
prophecy. As before their eyes a new and everlasting Jerusalem rose up, the exiles 
sitting near Babylon's rivers learned that the 'Song of God' need not be completely 
stilled, even while they were still on foreign soil (see Psalms 137:4). 
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'■*<$ Prefatory Remarks to 40:1-43:17 


As the focus of the new Jerusalem, fhe unpran rro [Beis HaMikdash], Holy Tem¬ 
ple, is the first institution towards which Yechezkel directs his vision. 

The new city is to he called rnpw 71, HASHEM Is There (48:35). The locus of the 
nrDtt/n nK*itt/n, Resting of the Divine Presence, implied in this name is the Beis 
HaMikdash. God wills that there be a new Jerusalem only because He wills that 
there be a place of welcome for the Divine Presence. jSee the fourteenth blessing in 
the Amidah: O return to Jerusalem in Your mercy and dwell in it as You have 
spoken.] Because of this centrality to the Divine plan, it is logical that the Temple 
should be the very first of the institutions discussed. (See Ramban, to Exodus 25: in 
his second explanation of why the Ark is mentioned in Terumah before any of the 
other vessels.) 

In loving detail, the new building and the altar which will stand within it, are 
passed before the prophet's eye. God's love for these institutions is underscored by 
the great care which the Torah lavished upon the description of pu/n, Tabernacle in 
the wilderness, and U/ipn, Temple. [See Ramban, Exodus 36:8, in his explanation 
of why the Torah repeats all the directions for the building of the Tabernacle no less 
than five times. The same degree of repetition is used in the description of 
Solomon's Temple (l Kings 6:15-7:51).] 

This Temple is to become throne and footstool for the Divine Presence (43:7) 
and, in contrast to the two previous Temples which became defiled — and subse¬ 
quently destroyed — through Israel's sins, this one is to stand inviolate. God is to 
dwell in it, never to depart (43:7). 

While the basic components of this Temple are to be essentially similar to those 
of the previous ones, there are nevertheless to be significant differences in the 
details of the design.We will try to explore the implications of these changes in 
light of the history and halachah of the Temple. 

The Torah commands us to erect a house for God for the purpose of bringing 
sacrifices and serving as focus for the celebrations which were to take place three 
times a year [on Pesach, Shavuos, and Succos]. In the centuries preceding 
Solomon's ascension to the throne, tabernacles were erected at various locations, to 
comply with this commandment. Once Solomon built his Temple on Mount 
Moriah in Jerusalem it became the permanent and sole acceptable site for the Beis 
HaMikdash (Rambam, Beis HaBechirah 1:1-3). 

Solomon's Temple was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar 410 years after it was 
built. When, under Cyrus, the Jews returned from the Babylonian exile and set 
about building a new Temple, they found themselves in a quandary. Y echezkel's 
prophecies had already been received but the specifications contained in them were 


1. The fact that Yechezkel's Temple is to be different from the previous ones poses a halachic 
problem. Based on I Chronicles 28:19, the Sages have a tradition that the general design and 
dimensions of the original Temple were given to King David in writing, either by the prophet 
Samuel (Y erushalmi Megillah 1:1) or by Gad the Seer and Nathan the Prophet ( Rashi, Succah 
51). According to Midrash Shmuel 15, these instructions had originally been given to Moses 
by God and were then handed down through the generations. 

These written instructions are considered by the Talmud (see Succah 51b) to be binding. No 
leeway was left for any changes. Nevertheless the Second Temple was significantly different 
from the one built by Solomon and Yechezkel's Temple is to be different from both of them. 
What halachic justifications exist for these changes? 

Chasam Sofer addresses this problem and suggests that the verse, in accordance with all 
that / shall show you (Exodus 25:9) which was said as part of the instructions for building the 
Tabernacle in the wilderness, indicates an allowance for future revelations in connection with 
the form that God's dwelling on earth is to take (Responsa, Orach Chaim 20 and Y oreh Deah 
236). 
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'nof c/ear nor explicit' (ibid. 1:4). They were therefore unable to build the Temple 
according to Yechezkel's directions. Instead they 'built it according to the plans of 
Solomon's Temple, but included some modifications based on the Book of Ezekiel' 
(Rambam 1:4). 

Tosafos Yom Tov (introduction , Tzuras HaBayisj suggests the following ex¬ 
planation for this phenomenon. The true interpretation of Yechezkel's directions 
was withheld from the returning exiles because it is a design which is meant only 
for the ultimate Beis HaMikdash which is never to be destroyed. The second Tem¬ 
ple from the very beginning was destined to fall, and therefore could not be built ac¬ 
cording to these specifications. Tosafos Yom Tov explains this in light of a Midrash 
quoted by Rashi at 43:11. 

According to this Midrash, Yechezkel's Temple could indeed have been built by 
the returning exiles — if they had deserved it. Had the Babylonian community really 
risen to the challenge of exile, had they wiped out their sinful past with true repent¬ 
ance, their return to Zion could have ushered in the Messianic era (for a discussion, 
see comm., 11:17-20). However they fell short of the ideal and the opportunity was 
lost. The Temple which they were allowed to build had to be one which was not yet 
perfect. It was not to last forever. Nevertheless, they incorporated some details from 
Yechezkel's design — to remind themselves of what might have been. 

A description of this Second Temple is preserved in Tractate Middos. Rambam, 
in his commentary to the Mishnah, points out that this description has importance 
beyond its historical interest because 'when [the Beis HaMikdash] will be built, 
speedily in our days, it will be incumbent upon us to preserve the [former] design 
and dimensions, because they [were given] through the spirit of prophecy.' 

Thus, the future Temple will be similar to the Second Temple (which already 
contained elements of Yechezkel's Temple), but will — in accordance with its status 
as a permanent, indestructible abode for the Divine Presence — contain other 
changes which are indicated in the Book of Ezekiel, but have remained hidden from 
previous generations. When the time comes, God will grant us the insight required 
to understand the prophecy in all its details. ll] 

The study of Yechezkel's vision of the Temple is difficult. Volumes have been 
written in an attempt to fathom its complexities. Our commentary is based on 
Rashi, as his opinion is explicated by Tosafos Yom Tov. Our efforts to understand 
that which will tax our faculties to the utmost should be informed by the words of 
our Sages: 

When God showed Yechezkel the form of the House ... Yechezkel said to 
Him, 'O God! We are now in exile in the land of our enemies and you tell me 
to go and tell Israel the form of the House ... is there anything that they can 
do about it? [Would it not be better to] leave them until they go back to the 


1. The commentary implies that this third and final Beis HaMikdash will be a structure built 
by human hands, in accordance with Rambam's language in his commentary to the Mishnah. 
This is in complete agreement with Rambam's opinion ( Maaseh HaKorbanos 2:14, Melachim 
11:1) that Mashiach [Messiah] is to build the third Beis HaMikdash. 

However, Rashi (Succah 41a, Rosh Hashanah 30a) and Tosafos (Shavuos 15b) write that 
the Temple will be made of fire and descend miraculously from heaven, already built. 
According to this opinion it would seem that the directions contained in the Book of Ezekiel 
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40 J n the twenty-fifth year of our exile, on the New 
1 Year on the tenth of the month in the fourteenth 

year after the city had fallen , on that very day the 
hand of HASHEM came upon me, and He brought me 


land and then I will tell them V 

God answered Yechezkel, 'Is it right that because My children are in exile 
that the building of My Temple should be ignored?' So God said to him , 'The 
study [of the Temple structure] in the Torah is considered as [being of equal 
merit fo] its building. Go, tell them to study the Temple structure and as a 
reward I will consider their study as though they were actually building the 
Beis HaMikdash' (Tanchuma, Tzav 14, see R' Bachya, end of VaYakhel). 

XL 


1. urnbib ontyya — In the 

twenty-fifth year of our exile. 

This is twenty years after Yechezkel's 
first prophecy (1:2). Since that earlier 
prophecy took place in the thirtieth year 
of the bal 1 [yovel], jubilee, cycle (comm. 
1:1), this places the visions of our 
chapter in the year which would have 
been the yovel year had the exile not in¬ 
tervened (Rashi). 

unnb Titi/ya tc/io:? — On the New 
Year, the tenth of the month . 

Arachin 12a remarks: [Only] the 
yovel year has its Rosh HaShanah, on 
the tenth of the month [Yom Kippur, 
the tenth of Tishrei.] That day is con¬ 
sidered the Rosh HaShanah of the yovel 
because it was then that the special laws 
of the year, such as the freeing of the 
slaves and the returning of fields to 
their original owners, take effect. 

T>yn nnan "wik rnu/y ya-iNa 
— In the fourteenth year after the city 
had fallen [lit. was smitten]. 

The word lanibib, of our exile, in the 
previous phrase refers to the exile of 
Yehoyachin, after he had reigned only 
three months (see comm. 1:2; Time 


Line, Appendix II). He was succeeded 
by his uncle Zidkiyahu, who reigned 
eleven years, until the Destruction of 
the Temple. Thus the Temple was 
destroyed in the eleventh year of 
Yehoyachin's exile, and the twenty- 
fifth year of the exile was fourteen years 
later. 

run uvr\ oyy? — On that very day. 

This expression is used when the day, 
by its nature, is particularly suited to 
the events which happened on it 
(comm. 24:2). 

Indeed, no more suitable day than the 
Yom Kippur of a yovel year could have 
been chosen for showing Yechezkel the 
Jerusalem of the future. Yovel is the 
year of universal freedom: You shall 
proclaim liberty throughout the land 
(Leviticus 25:10). Yom Kippur is the 
day God cleanses Israel of its sins. True 
freedom growing out of a state of 
spiritual purity is the hallmark of the 
Messianic era. On this of all days, 
Israel was ready to perceive its destiny. 
[See Radak.] 

TT"P — The hand of HASHEM. 

He placed upon me the weight of His 


will never concern us directly since the Temple will not be built by human hands. 

[This opinion would imply that the Torah's command to build a Beis HaMikdash will never 
again have a practical application. However, there is no indication anywhere that this com¬ 
mand will not be binding in the future. Maharil Diskin (quoted in Siddur HaGra) suggests a 
solution. The building which will descend from heaven will have certain indispensible parts 
missing. It will be our obligation to add these components and this will be our way of fulfilling 
the command to build the Beis HaMikdash. This theory explains the seeming redundancy in 
our Yom Tov prayers. We say, 'Grant that we may see it in its rebuilding and rejoice in its 
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might, to force me into my mission 
(Rashi). 

nnu; — There. 

t T 

Yechezkel was taken to the smitten 
city, Jerusalem. It was in that year that 
God showed him the future Temple 
(Rashi). 

2, D’n^k nlK“N 05 — In visions of God. 

Yechezkel was not taken physically 
to Jerusalem. It was only in prophetic 
vision that he came there (Rashi). 

“iKtp naa in — A very high mountain. 

In Messianic times the Temple 
Mount will be very high (Rashi, based 
on Isaiah 2:2). 

r6y*i — And near it. 

Although usually translated upon, 
i’Vv is often used as near or next to. 
Near the Temple Mount upon which 


Yechezkel was placed in his vision was 
the rebuilt city of Jerusalem (Radak). 

aaan -pyTHona — The appearance of a 
built city to the south. 

Rebuilt Jerusalem is to lie to the south 
of the Temple Mount. [See pref. ch. 48.] 

3. nnitf ’niK tom — Now He brought 
me there. 

This phrase is to be understood as 
though it were written: And as He 
brought me there (Metzudos). It refers 
back to ’IK 1 in. He brought me, of the 
previous verse. 

HPKTiaril — And behold! A man. 

A heavenly messenger in human 
form (Radak) was sent to show the 
Temple to Yechezkel. 

nti/m nxini inxin — Whose appear- 


perfecting.' The 'rebuilding' would refer to the building descending from heaven. The 
perfecting' would be the finishing touches which we are to provide (see further below).] 

Both the opinions of Rashi and Tosafos on the one hand and Rambam on the other can be 
justified on the basis of Talmudic and Midrashic sources. 

Another complicated issue is the question of whether the command to build a Beis 
HaMikdash is binding upon us even before the coming of the Messiah. (See Yerushalmi, 
Maaser Sheni 5:2.) A detailed presentation of all the sources and opinions is beyond the scope 
of this commentary. The interested reader is directed to R' Tukotzinski's tfHpnm unpn “py 
vol. 3 part 5, and the 111 rP 3 mab)jb Dllp tf/ipran rpa yaa D")U3ip by R' Frank in yytpn, 5730. 
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40 there. 2 In visions of Cod He brought me to the Land 

2-5 of Israel and set me down on a very high mountain 

and near it was the appearance of a built city to the 
south. 3 Now He brought me there and behold! A 
man whose appearance was like that of copper with a 
linen cord in his hand and a measuring rod, as he 
stood by the gate. 

4 Then the man spoke to me: 'Ben Adam, look with 
your eyes and with your ears listen, and apply 
yourself to all that l show you, for in order to show 
you have you been brought here. Relate all that you 
see to the family of Israel 4 5 And behold! There was a 
wall outside the House, surrounding it. And in the 
man's hand was a measuring rod of six cubits — each 
of a cubit and a handbreadth — and he measured the 


ance was like that of copper. 

He glittered like burnished copper. 
The angels of the Merkavah vision (1:7) 
are similarly described (Rashi). 

rnnn mp ... cpni^srb’n? — A linen cord 
...a measuring rod. 

The former was needed for measur¬ 
ing the ground, and for that the linen 
cord is best. The latter was for measur¬ 
ing the depth of the walls and the length 
and width of the gates (Rashi). 

— By the gate. 

This gate led to the Temple Mount 
(Metzudos), see below). 

4. *^nlK nxin’’JK llpK bib — To all that 
l show you. 

The expression implies that 
Yechezkel actually saw the Temple in 
his prophetic vision. For a mere verbal 
description the term that / show you is 
inappropriate ( Rashbam, Exodus 25:9). 

Yechezkel is exhorted to pass his 
vision on to the people. It is necessary 
that they be made aware of God's 
undying love for them, in order that 
they be stimulated to a true repentance. 
This idea is amplified at 43:10-11. 

5. nnin — A wall. 

The Temple Mount was surrounded 


by the man "in nnin, outermost wall of 
the Temple Complex (see 42:20]. This 
wall is described in our verse. [Note that 
the Temple Mount is not indicated on 
the Master Diagram due to its large size, 
which makes it impossible to scale down 
in the available space ] 

n^ay a^ay mab yinn — Outside the 
House, surrounding it. 

Chapter 45 (us. 1-4) describes a piece 
of land which is to be set aside as a gift 
sacred to God to the north of the city. In 
its exact center lies a piece of land, 
measuring 500 rods by 500 rods, that is 
to be called the man in. Temple 
Mount. At six cubits to the rod, this 
gives us an area of 9,000,000 square 
cubits. By contrast the Temple Mount 
of the Second Temple was only 250,000 
square cubits, as recorded in Middos 
2 : 1 . 

[We have used the term Temple Mount in 
its broadest sense to incorporate the whole of 
the mountain on which the Temple stood. 
The term is occasionally used in the Mishnah 
in a narrower sense to describe the outermost 
part of the Temple Complex.] 

naui nato ntax-W — Of six cubits - 
each of a cubit and a handbreadth. 

Scripture speaks of two different size 
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niQK, cubits: one of five 
handbreadths, and one of six (Kelim 
7:10, Menachos 97a). 

Yechezkel's guide held a measuring 
rod of six cubits. The phrase goes on to 
specify that the cubit to be used was 1 one 
of six handbreadths, that is, as our verse 
describes it: a cubit (of only five 
handbreadths), plus an additional 
handbreadth, for a total of six (Rashi, 
based on Targum). [N.B. This rod 
should not be confused with the present 
day surveyor's rod which measures I 6 V 2 
feet. Yechezkel's rod is somewhat 
shorter than this.] 

inx mp ]’33n srrrns in*! — And he 
measured the width of the building, one 
rod. 

Width in this context means the 
thickness. The wall referred to here as 
]’13, building, was one rod (that is, six 
cubits) thick (Rashi). 


>3 

n 

"!i™ n^i? mplpi — And the height, one 
rod. 

The wall was 6 cubits high. The text 
appears to imply that the wall was of 
the same height on all four sides. 
However, Rashi , based on Middos 2:4, 
explains that the measurement of one 
rod was true only of the eastern side of 
the wall. The other three sides were 
much higher. 

According to Middos 2:3, all the gates in 
the Temple were 50 cubits high. Since the 
walls were taller than the gates, this would 
make the walls considerably higher than 50 
cubits. The eastern part of the outermost wall 
of the Temple Complex was the sole 
exception. It was built lower than the others 
in order not to obscure the vision of the 
kohen whose duty it was to sprinkle the 
blood of the nn-iK rn^, red cow, in the 
direction of the Temple. He did this while 
standing on □ i nTn "in. Mount of Olives, 
which lies to the east of the Temple. 

Since this purpose could be accomplished 


Fig. 1 

Eastern Gate Structure and its Cells 



91 cubits total 


1/1 — Wall of outer courtyard (6 cubits). 

l /2 — 12 steps ( */2 cubit each) leading up towards the outer courtyard. 

1/3 — Gateway (10 cubits wide). 

1/4 — Cells: three on each side (each cell 6 cubits by 6 cubits). 

1/5 — Outer walls of the cell complex (5 cubits wide); also the walls between cells. 
Note: The width and exact placement of the entrances to the cell are by conjecture only. 
1/9 — Vestibule (15 cubits wide). 
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width of the building, one rod; and the height, one 


40 


5 

by lowering only the eastern wall, the 
Mishnah assumes that the other three walls 
were of normal height. Rashi learns that this 
will be the case in the Third Temple, 
although from the text one might think that 
all four walls would be the same height. See 
further in Abarbanel .] 

6"16. Situated within the 9,000,000 
square cubit Temple Complex, there 
was another walled-in area which the 
prophet calls rniYTin “iyn, outer court¬ 
yard (v. 17). [This designation 

differentiates it from the waan ~iyn, 
inner courtyard, which was contained 
within it.] 

The outer courtyard was 312 cubits 
from north to south and 317 cubits 
from east to west. These measurements 
are not explicated in the text, but we 
arrive at them by computing the various 
measurements which are given. (See 
comm. vs. 19, 23 and 42:9). 

These eleven verses describe the 
eastern wall (1/1) of the outer courtyard 
(Figs. 1 and 2). The description in these 
verses concerns itself only with the 
gateway in this wall, and the portion of 
the wall immediately surrounding it. 
Figure 1 is limited to that portion of the 
wall. 

This wall was reached by twelve steps 
(1/2) which went up from the Temple 
Mount (v. 6; see Middos 2:3). 

[Since the Temple was built on the 
slope of Mount Moriah (Rambam, Bais 
HaBechirah 6:1), several stairways were 
needed throughout the structure to get 
from one level to the next. In the Second 
Temple, the steps leading up to the 
women s courtyard (D 1 ^ rnry), which 
is the equivalent of our outer courtyard, 
led up from a section known as the 
b’n [chail]. This was a piece of ground 
ten cubits wide, just before the women's 
courtyard. There is no mention of the 
chail in Ezekiel, although we assume 
that there will be one as there was in the 
Second Temple.] 

The eastern wall of the outer court¬ 
yard had a thickness of one rod, or six 
cubits. In the center there was a gateway 
(1/3) which (like all the gateways) had a 



width of ten cubits. The doors (not 
shown) of this gateway had a height of 
fifty cubits. On the outside of this wall 
there were six cells (1/4), each with an 
inside area of six cubits square. They 
were separated from one another by 
walls which were five cubits thick, as 
was also their eastern wall (1/5) 
(Metzudos ). In the west, no special wall 
was necessary since these cells were 
built up against the wall of the outer 
courtyard (1/1). 

The walls of the cells that were 
closest to the entrance created the effect 
of a vestibule (1/9) as one entered the 
gate. There was an entrance from the 
vestibule into the cells on either side 
(Fig. 3) and a passageway from one cell 
to the next. There were windows from 
the two inner cells facing the vestibule 
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(Fig. 3) and also from all the cells facing 
the outer courtyard. The cell structure 
began 2 x h cubits from the gateway so 
that there were exactly 25 cubits 
between the beginning of the innermost 
cell on the south and the beginning of 
the innermost cell on the north (which 
coincide with the outer walls of the 
halls; see below). The measurements are 
as follows: five cubit wall, 2Vi cubit 
space, ten cubit gateway, 2Vz cubit 
space, and five cubit wall. 

Within the eastern wail of the outer 
courtyard was another vestibule called 
the nbiK, hall, which was formed by 
two walls (1/6), each fifty cubits high 
and six cubits thick. These walls each 
began IV2 cubits from the gateway. 
Hence their outer wall coincided with 
the inner wall of each innermost cell 
(l 1 /2+6 = 2V2+5). Both were 7V Z cubits 
from the gateway. The walls extended 
eight cubits into the outer courtyard. At 
the end of each of these walls was an 
oval pillar (1/7) two cubits in depth, 
making the total depth of the hall into 
the outer courtyard ten cubits. These 
pillars were sixty cubits high and were 
decorated with a palm-like motif. This 
structure created another gateway (1/8) 
into the outer courtyard. As was the 
case from the cells, there were windows 
opening from the hall onto the outer 
courtyard. 


Th is description of the eastern 
gateway follows Rashi as explicated by 
Tosafos Y om Tov. The individual 
verses which make up this description 
do not always seem to yield this picture. 
There are many other views among the 
commentators. Rambam (see above) 
writes that the descriptions in Ezekiel 
are by no means clear and unambigu¬ 
ous. 

6. ITT *i#k -\y\tt - The 

gate which faced eastward. 

He entered the Temple Mount 
compound and came to the gate of the 
women's courtyard [O^a rnTVl (Rashi). 

Rashi's use of the term women's courtyard 
[a term used for the courtyard of the Second 
Temple] is justified because the Halachic 
status of the outer courtyard was indeed 
equivalent to that of the women's courtyard. 
(See Keilim 1:8 for a delineation of the 
various levels of sanctity that applied within 
the Temple area.) 

However, the outer courtyard of 
Ezekiel is built quite differently from the 
women's courtyard of the Second Temple. 
The latter was a 135 cubits square area which 
lay in front of the Azarah (equivalent to the 
inner courtyard of Ezekiel) but did not 
surround it (Middos 2:5; see Fig. 12), while 
the outer courtyard measured 312 cubits by 
317 cubits (see comm, above and further 
below) and completely surrounded it (see 
below). 

byn — And went up its steps. 
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40 rod. 6 And he came to the gate which faced eastward 

6-10 and went up its steps; and he measured the doorpost 

of the gate, one rod deep; and the other doorpost; one 
rod deep. 7 And the cell was one rod in length and 
one rod in width; and between the cells , five cubits. 
And the doorpost of the gate, from the hall of the 
gate inward, one rod. 6 And he measured the hall of 
the gate inward, one rod. 9 Then he measured the hall 
of the gate, eight cubits; and its pillars, two cubits. 
Now this hall extended inward. 10 Now the cells of 


Kashi quotes Middos 2:3 that there 
were twelve steps (1/2) leading up from 
the chail (see pref. 6-16) to the women's 
courtyard in the Second Temple. These 
steps will be in Yechezkel's Temple 
also. 

nnx nKi...nyt0n “n?’i — And 

he measured the doorpost of the 
gate...and the other doorpost. 

The two ends of the wall which 
framed the gateway were the doorposts 
for the fifty cubit high doors which led 
into the outer courtyard. The thickness 
of the wall was one rod (six cubits). 

7. Knm — And the cell. 

▼ " : 

The first part of this verse describes 
the D’Kn, cells, which ran along the 
outside of the walls. They were one rod 
square, separated from one another by 
walls (1/5) with a five cubit thickness. 
Metzudos notes that their eastern wall 
was also five cubits thick. 

□bx — Hall 

T 

The second part of the verse moves to 
the obx, hall, which extends into the 
outer courtyard on the other side of the 
wall. The ends of its two walls (which 
are described as rnnnQ, inward, because 
they face inwards to the outer court¬ 
yard) had doorposts for the second set 
of 50 cubit high doors (see v. 15) which 
led into the outer courtyard through the 
two walls of the hall. These doorposts 
(which corresponded to the thickness of 
the walls of the hall — see next verse) 
were also one rod thick. 


8. nbn. — The hall of the gate. 
These are the two walls (1/6) upon 

which the hall rested (Rashi). [It 
appears from Rashi that there was a 
roof of some kind over this vestibule, 
but this is nowhere explicated in the 
text. Perhaps it is implied by the name 
□bx, hall] 

rronn — Inward. 

They are so described because they 
extend inward (see below). 

“in* rqp — One rod. 

Their thickness was one rod. 

9. In this verse, the depth of the two 
walls of the hall are measured. They 
extended eight cubits into the outer 
courtyard. Together with the two-cubit 
diameter of the pillars (1/7) at their 
ends, this gave the entire vestibule a 
depth of ten cubits. 

lb’Kl — And its pillars. 

These pillars (1/7) were called D’b’X, 
elim, because in appearance they were 
similar to the nbx [elah], terebinth 
(Rashi). 

niann obiO — Now this hall ex¬ 

tended inward. 

In contrast to the hall of the inner 
courtyard, which extended outward 
from that courtyard (see Fig. 8), this hall 
of the outer courtyard extended inward, 
into the courtyard. In this way, the two 
halls faced each other, which was 
aesthetically pleasing (Rashi). 

10. The first part of the verse states 
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that all the six cells were of the same 
size. 

The second part of the verse says the 
same for the two pillars. They were each 
2 cubits deep (Rashi). 

11. The hall was thirteen cubits wide: 
the gateway was ten cubits, and its walls 
were built lVz cubits away from the 
gateway, (towards north and south, 
respectively). 

Tj-ik...nrn — Width...length. 

The text uses ant, width, for the 
gateway but yin, length , for the hail, 
because the latter is always used for the 
biggest dimension. In the case of the 
gateway, the height of the doors (fifty 
cubits) would be considered the Ilk, 
length, therefore the width is called the 
ant. However, the depth of the hall was 
only ten cubits in contrast with its 
width which was thirteen cubits. Hence 
the width is called YIN, length (Rashi). 

12. The inner walls of the two sets of 
cells were built 2Vz cubits away from the 
gateway to the north and south, 
respectively. The one cubit mentioned 
in our verse means that they were 
removed one cubit more than the inner 
walls of the hall which began IV 2 cubits 
from the gateway (u. 11). [The width of 
the outer vestibule was thus fifteen 


cubits, in contrast to the width of the 
hall, which was thirteen cubits see Fig. 
2 )-] 

Rashi points out that the result of this 
arrangement was that the beginning of 
the two inner cells corresponded exactly 
with the outer side of the walls of the 
hall. {2Vz+5 = lVz+6; see Fig. 2.) 

ten nink’W Knm —And the cell was 
six cubits from this side. 

If the cell wall began one cubit away 
from the beginning of the hall wall, then 
the cell itself was six cubits distant from 
that point (since the cell wall was five 
cubits). Metzudos suggests that the 
verse tells us this in order to make clear 
that the walls of the cells closest to the 
vestibule (1/9) were also five cubits. 
Verse 7 only stated this explicitly con¬ 
cerning the walls that separated the cells 
from one another. 

13. Knn n — One roof of the cell. 

The cells (1/4) had roofs (not shown) 
over them. These roofs covered the 
actual rooms but did not extend over the 
dividing walls. Therefore, the distance 
between the northernmost roof of the 
southern group of cells and the 
southernmost roof of the northern 
group was 25 cubits (5 + 2Vz + 10 + 2V2+ 
5 = 25). 
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40 the eastern gate — three on this side and three on that 
11-15 side , the same size for all three. So, also, the same size 
for the pillars on either side. 11 Then he measured the 
width of the gate, ten cubits; the length of the gate, 
thirteen cubits. 12 Now there was a space before the 
cells, one cubit; and one cubit space from the other 
side. And the cell was six cubits from this side and six 
cubits from the other side. 13 Then he measured the 
gate from one roof of the cell to the next, a width of 
twenty five cubits; one door opposite the other door. 
14 Then he made the pillars, sixty cubits, thus each 
pillar of the courtyard's gates all around. 15 And con¬ 
cerning the height of the entry gate as also the height 


nnD 113 rm? — One door opposite the 
other door. 

Entry into the cells (1/4) was through 
the vestibule (1/9; pref., vs. 6-16). 
Therefore the door leading into the 
northernmost cell of the southern group 
was opposite the door leading into the 
southernmost cell of the northern group 
(Fig. 3). 

14. — Pillars. 

After this verse tells us that the pillars 
(1/7) at the end of the two hall walls 
were sixty cubits high, it proceeds to say 
that all the pillars round about the outer 
courtyard had the same height. (The 
northern and southern walls of the 


outer courtyard had gate structures 
which were identical to those of the 
eastern wall. See Master Diagram where 
all pillars along the outer walls are 
numbered 1/7.) 

15. "tytyn ’3D — The height [lit. face] of 
the gate. 

Rashi's explanation of this phrase is 
difficult. He explains his interpretation 
of ’’39 as the height of the gate , as 

being derived from the height of all the 
other gates mentioned in this descrip¬ 
tion which is fifty cubits. Radak points 
out that nowhere in the entire descrip¬ 
tion is there any mention of a height of 
fifty cubits for any gates. The gates in 


Fig. 3 

Horizontal cross-section of vestibule, cells, windows, and entrance to 



1/1 - Wall of outer courtyard. 1/5 — Outer wall of cell complex. 

Arrows point from vestibule into cells. 
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the Second Temple were fifty cubits 
(Middos 2:3) and there seems no reason 
to suppose that the gates in Yechezkel's 
Temple were to be any different. 

Abarbanel and Tosafos Yom Tov 
discuss this difficulty, but conclude that 
Rashi's explanation of the verse is more 
acceptable than any of the alternatives. 

Thus, the translation follows Rashi, 
who interprets this verse to mean that 
both the outer gate (1/3) and the inner 
gate (1/8) were fifty cubits high. 

]1rPKn — The entry. 

Rashi explains that this is the outer 
gate (1/3) of the courtyard wall. It was 
called ]lJT»Kn ly# — from the Aramaic 
root KfiK, to come — because it was the 
main entry gate into the Temple. 

16. nlntJK nlaibrt — Narrowing 
windows. 


There were windows at various 
points of the gate structure (pref., vs. 6- 
16). These windows are described as 
nlnutc, narrowing, because they were 
narrower on the inside than on the 
outside (see Fig. 4). 

Yalkut Shimoni to I Kings 6:4 
explains the reason for this strange 
structure. We would expect narrowing 
windows to be wider towards the inside 
so that the incoming sunlight would be 
spread as far as possible in the dark 
interior. The design of these windows, 
however, symbolized that the Temple 
needed no light from the outside. On 
the contrary, the outside world required 
the spiritual light that emanated from 
the Temple.Therefore the windows 
widened towards the outside. 

The verse places windows at several 
locations. 


Fig. 4 

The Narrowing Windows 



4a — cross-section of window. Arrow points from vestibule into cell. 

4b — Head-on view of window. 

4c — A head-on view of entrance and windows to cells as it would appear to someone 
standing in the vestibule. 
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40 of the inner gate of the hall, fifty cubits. 16 And nar- 
16-17 rowing windows in the cells, and in their pillars in¬ 
ward of the gate all around, and also for the halls 
there were windows all around, inward. And each 
pillar had a crown of date leaves. 

17 Then he brought me into the outer courtyard, 
and behold! chambers and a balcony were provided 
for the courtyard all around, thirty chambers on the 


rials'? nnrp^K bia D’NnrrbN — In the 

t *. v : • * - 

cells, and in their pillars inward. 

There were doors leading from the 
vestibule into the cells. The walls on 
either side of these doors can be 
considered pillars of the door. There 
were windows in these two pillars 
looking out onto the vestibule. (See Fig. 
3.) 

In this context nyisb, inward, is 
used to indicate that these windows 
looked towards the 'inside' of the gate, 
that is, the vestibule (1/9 in Fig. 2) 
formed by the two sets of cells. 

ypy Toy — All around. 

All the vestibules around the outer 
courtyard, that is, including those on 
the northern and southern walls, had 
these windows. 

nlEbt<b pi — And also for the halls. 

The word is an unusual form of 
nlnbiK, halls. The walls of the hall also 
had windows looking out upon the 
outer courtyard (not shown). 

nygab npy npo niaibm — (And) there 
were windows all around inward . 

In the back wall of each cell there 
were windows looking into the outer 
courtyard. 

anon — And each pillar had a 

crown of date leaves. 

On top of each sixty cubit high pillar 
(Fig. 1, 1/7), there was a crownlike 
decoration in the form of a date palm. 

17“18. High up, along the inside of the 
wall of the outer courtyard, ran a 


balcony (Fig. 5). The bottom of this 
balcony was flush with the top of the 
gate, which, according to Rashi, was 
fifty cubits high. It ran along all four 
sides of the outer courtyard, but there 
were breaks in it where it would have 
crossed over the gateways and also at 
the corners of the outer courtyard where 
the cooking chambers (46:22-23) were 
situated. 

There were thirty chambers (niSltfb) 
arranged around this balcony (not 
shown). There is no indication of the 
exact arrangement of these elevated 
chambers nor of the number of 
chambers on each side of the outer 
courtyard. 

17. rmy»nn nynrrbK ’OfOS’] — Then he 
brought me into the outer courtyard. 

Until now he had been standing on 
the Temple Mount, outside the wall, in 
order to observe the arrangements of 
the gate structure from the outside. 
Now he enters the outer courtyard. 

nsyi — A balcony. 

nsyi, literally, is a pavement (Esther 
1:6). Rashi deduces from the next verse 
that this pavement was not on the floor 
of the outer courtyard, but ran along the 
wall, overhanging the floor, at a height 
of fifty cubits. 

(Although some editions of Ezekiel 
contain a dagesh in the 3 - rpyn - our text 
follows the authoritative Minchas Shai who 
omits the dagesh.) 

n’lD npy "tynb Ytt/y — Were provided 
for the courtyard all around. 

This expression implies that the 
balcony ran on all sides of the outer 
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courtyard. In ch. 42, the balcony is 
mentioned for the north and south 
sides. It is nowhere mentioned for the 
west side but Tosafos Yom Tov dedu¬ 
ces from our verse that it ran on that 
side also. 

18 . nnyu/n nayiiri — ^°w the 

balcony ran until the side of the gates. 

Rashi deduces from this phrase that 
the balcony did not extend over the 
gateway, nor did the balcony run above 
the cooking chambers which lay at all 
four corners of the outer courtyard 
(pref., vs. 17-18, Fig. 5). This is not 


stated by Rashi but by R' Shemayah, 
Rashi's student, in his commentary to 
Middos. 

nnyb — Flush with the top 
[lit. length] of the gates. 

This is at a height of fifty cubits. 
(Rashi. See comm., vs. 11, 15). 

minnnn — The lower [part of the 
balcony]. 

Rashi points out that this word 
denotes not a lower balcony' [meaning 
that there were two balconies], but the 
lower part of the balcony. 


Fig. 5 

The Balcony 

The balcony running along the inside of the outer wall (1/1) 
is indicated by white space. 

Note: The balcony did not cross over the gates 
or the cooking chambers. 
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40 balcony. 18 Now the balcony ran until the side of the 

18-19 gates. The lower part of the balcony was flush with 

the top of the gates. 19 Then he measured the width 


19. In contrast to the Second Temple, 
in which the women's courtyard was in 
front of the azarah, but did not 
surround it, (see Fig. 12, p. 631) the 
outer courtyard (which in Yechezkel's 
Temple is the equivalent of the women's 
courtyard) did surround the inner 
courtyard on all four sides. 


Our verse describes the width of the 
outer courtyard (see Fig. 6). 

The walls of the inner courtyard (2/1) 
were a hundred cubits removed from 
the eastern, southern, and northern 
walls of the outer courtyard. 

Tosafos Y om Tov points out that 
according to our verse, the entire width 


Fig. 6 

The Width of the Outer Courtyard 
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l/l — The wall surrounding the outer courtyard on all four sides. 

2/1 — The wall surrounding the inner courtyard on the eastern, northern, and 
southern sides. 

4/1 — The wall around the entrance to the Temple complex. 

Note: To avoid confusion, only the components that are necessary to the under¬ 
standing of this diagram are shown. 
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of the outer courtyard was 312 cubits. 
The distances from the northern and 
southern walls respectively to the inner 
courtyard were each a hundred cubits, 
and the inner courtyard itself was a 
hundred cubits (40:47), for a total of 
three hundred cubits of floor space. The 
thickness of the walls of the inner 
courtyard, although not explicated in 
the text, is assumed to be six cubits 
each, as were the walls of the outer 
courtyard. (See Rashi 42:5 and Tzuras 
HaBayis 22). 

The gateway in the wall surrounding 
the outer courtyard is called “iy# 
nainnnn, lower gate (Fig. l, 1/3), 
relative to the inner courtyard, because 
it was on a lower part of the mountain's 
slope. As noted above (pref., vs. 6-16), 
the Temple was built on a slope and it 
was necessary to climb eight steps to 
reach the gate of the inner courtyard 
(Fig. 8, 2/3; v. 34). Again this is a 
change from the Second Temple, where 
there were fifteen steps between the 
women's courtyard and the inner court¬ 
yard (Middos 2:5). 

anh — Width. 


The width measured here is the 
distance between the eastern wall of the 
outer courtyard (1/1) and the eastern 
wall of the inner courtyard (2/1; see Fig. 
6). 

]mni DHj?n - As the east, so the north. 

The distance (100 cubits) between the 
two eastern walls was the same as that 
between the two northern walls. 
Metzudos assumes that the same 
distance separated the two southern 
walls, although this is not indicated in 
the text. 

20"26 These verses describe the gate 
structures of the northern and southern 
walls of the outer courtyard and their 
distance from the inner courtyard. All 
this is identical in every respect to the 
gate structure of the eastern wall, 
described in verses 6-16, and to its 
relation to the inner courtyard, 
described in verse 19. 

The only difference between the 
eastern approach and those of the north 
and south was in the number of steps 
leading up from the Temple Mount to 
the outer courtyard. The number of 
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40 from before the lower gate to the outside of the inner 

20-24 courtyard, one hundred cubits; as the east , so the 

north. 

20 Now the gate of the outer courtyard which faced 
north, he measured its height and width. 21 Its cells 
were three to this side and three to that side , its pillars 
and halls were the same dimension as those of the 
first gate. A height of fifty cubits. A width of twenty- 
five cubits. 

22 Now its windows, halls and date leaf crown — all 
were exactly like those of the gate facing east. Up 
seven steps they would ascend to it, as its halls are 
before them. 23 And there was a gate to the inner 
courtyard opposite this gate. To the north as to the 
east. And he measured from gate to gate , one 
hundred cubits. 

24 Then he took me towards the south and behold! 
— a gate to the south. And he measured its pillars and 


these steps is not given in connection 
with the eastern gate, but Rashi to verse 
6 writes that there were twelve, as there 
had been in the Second Temple. In 
contrast, the text {vs. 22, 26) is explicit 
that from the northern and southern 
approaches there were only seven steps 
leading up to the outer courtyard. 
Tosafos Yom Tov explains that the 
mountain may have been steeper on the 
east than on the other sides. 

21. I3“w — Height. 

This follows Rashi who translates 
TT* as height rather than the more 
common translation of length. See 
comm., v. 18. 

nraio nntpyi u>nn Dnm — A width of 
twenty-five cubits. 

This measurement is the over-all 
width of the hall structure. See Fig. 2 
above. See v. 13. 

22. imbjn in# nibynin — Up seven 
steps they would ascend to it. 

See comm., 20-27. 


IQb’Ki — As its halb are before 

them. 

As people came up these stairs they 
saw the dSik, hall, of the gate before 
them. 

23. This verse repeats what was 
already learned in verse 19: That just as 
in the east there were a hundred cubits 
between the gates of the outer court¬ 
yard and inner courtyard which were 
directly opposite one another, so it was 
in the north. [Perhaps this information 
is repeated in order to stress the point 
made by Metzudos that in order for the 
two northern gates to be opposite one 
another, we must postulate that the 
northern gate of the outer courtyard 
was not in the center of the northern 
wall. This was in contrast to the eastern 
gate, which was in the precise center of 
the eastern wall. This difference came 
about because, as Figure 7 shows, while 
the length of the walls from north to 
south was 312 cubits (see comm., u. 18), 
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40 halls, the same measurement as these, 25 There were 
25-27 windows for it and its halls all around, like these win¬ 
dows. A height of fifty cubits. A width of twenty- 
five cubits. 26 And seven steps were its stairs and its 
hall was before them. It had date leaf crowns, one to 
this side and one to that side of its pillars. 27 And 
there was a gate to the inner courtyard toward the 
south. And he measured from gate to gate in the 
south, one hundred cubits. 


the length of the northern and southern 
walls was 317 cubits (see comm. 42:9). 

F/£. 8 

The Halls at the Gateways to 
the Outer and Inner Courtyards 

INNER COURTYARD 



nnii>nn n s n 


OUTER 

COURTYARD 



EASTERN GATE 

Note: Both halls faced into the outer 
courtyard. 


24’26 These verses repeat for the 
southern side everything that had been 
taught for the northern side. 

27“37 In this passage the prophet is 
shown the southern, eastern, and 
northern walls (Master Diagram, see 
2/1) and gateways (2/3 and 2/8) of the 
inner courtyard which was the 
equivalent of the azarah of the Second 
Temple. 

[There was no western wall to this court¬ 
yard. Instead, the Sd’H, Temple Building, 
stood in the west.) 

All three walls under discussion had 
gate structures at their center facing the 
gates in the wall of the outer courtyard. 
Except for one detail these gateways 
were identical with those described in 6- 
16 (see Master Diagram). The one 
difference was that their dSik, hall, did 
not jut inwards as did that of the outer 
courtyard, but was placed in front of 
the cells (2/4), jutting outward into the 
outer courtyard, directly opposite the 
halls of the outer wall. (See Fig. 8.) This 
enhanced the beauty of the structure. 

Each of the three walls under 
discussion also had two halls (2/10) of 
25 cubitsX5 cubits, built into their 
thickness, one on each side of their 
respective gateways. These halls had no 
equivalent in the walls of the outer 
courtyard. 

Eight steps (2/2) had to be climbed in 
order to go from the outer to the inner 
courtyard. There was a set of such steps 
before each of the three gates discussed 
above. 
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30. nuy a up mob* 1 ) — Halls were all 
around . 

These are the two halls (2/10), one on 
each side of the gateway, which were 
described above (pref., vs. 27-37). 

While the text does not specify that 
there was one on each side of the 
gateway, Tosafos Y om Tov shows that 
no other arrangement was possible. 
Since on each side of the gateway there 
were only 45 cubits (see Fig. 7) and 
these halls were 25 cubits in length, it 
follows that there was room for only 
one on each side of the doorway. 


31. miynn nyn b« vnb’Ki — And its 

t — t ▼ — : 

halls were toward the outer courtyard. 

This is similar to the way the hall of 
the outer wall projected into the outer 
courtyard. In this way the two halls 
faced each other. See Fig. 8. 

This arrangement, however, meant a 
change in the design of the two gates. 
Whereas the hall of outer wall jutted 
inward, away from the cells, the hall of 
the inner wall jutted outward on the 
same side as the cells (see pref., us. 27- 
37). 

Otherwise descriptions of the gates of 
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40 28 Then he brought me to the inner courtyard at 

28-37 the southern gate and he measured the southern gate. 

It had the same measurements. There were windows 
for it and its halls all around. 29 Its cells, its pillars and 
its halls had the same size measurements. There were 
windows for it and its halls around. A height of fifty 
cubits. A width of twenty-five cubits. 30 Halls were 
all around, a length of twenty-five cubits and a width 
of five cubits. 31 And its halls were toward the outer 
courtyard. Date leaf crowns were on its pillars. Eight 
stairs were its steps. 32 Then he brought me to the in¬ 
ner courtyard through the east and he measured the 
gate. It had these same measurements. 33 Its cells, its 
pillars, its halls had these same measurements. There 
were windows for it and its halls all around. A height 
of fifty cubits, a width of twenty-five cubits. 34 Its 
halls were toward the outer courtyard. There were 
date leaf crowns on its pillars to this side and that, 
and eight stairs were its steps. 

35 Then he brought me to the northern gate and 
measured by these same measurements. 36 Its cells, its 
pillars, and its halls. It had windows all around. A 
height of fifty cubits, a width of twenty-five cubits. 
37 Its pillars were in the outer courtyard and a date 
leaf crown was on its pillars to this side and that. 


the inner wall are identical in every 
detail with those of the outer wall and 
the description of those gates (us. 6-16) 
should be consulted for commentary up 
to verse 37. Again in these verses, Rashi 
takes which usually means length, 
to mean the height of the gates, and the 
measurement of 25 cubits (us. 29, 33, 
36) is the distance between the two in¬ 
ner cells. See Fig. 2, pref. us. 6-16. 

34. vbyn nlbyn rubtfi — And eight 
stairs were its steps. 

These eight steps led from the outer 
to the inner courtyard. In the Second 


Temple, fifteen steps led from the 
women's courtyard to the azarah 
(Middos 2:5) which corresponded to the 
fifteen Songs of Ascents in Psalms 120- 
134. [These psalms were recited by the 
Levites while they stood on these steps 
during the ceremony of the JV3 nrnptt/ 
rQKitfrt, Rejoicing at the Drawing of the 
Water, on Succos.] In the Second Tem¬ 
ple these fifteen steps were rounded in 
the shape of a semi-circle {Middos, 
there) in order to make more room for 
the choristers. 

Since there are to be eight rather than 
fifteen steps in Ezekiel's Temple, we 
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would not be justified in drawing a 
parallel and making these steps circular. 
In the absence of any contrary 
indication, we have shown them 
straight in the Main Diagram. 

38. This verse, together with 42 and 
43, describes a ri3#b, chamber , (3/1) on 
the north side of the inner courtyard 
(see Fig. 9). No dimensions are given for 
this chamber, and the only direction 
that is given for its construction is that 
it is to be open towards the gate of the 
inner courtyard (that is, northward), 
and its doorposts (that is, the eastern 
and western wall ends)are to be opposite 
the sides of the gate in the northern 
wall. Therefore, we may assume that the 
inner width of this chamber corre¬ 
sponds to that of the gate (2/3), ten 
cubits. 

In this chamber they washed the flesh 
of sacrifices which were slaughtered at 


the northern side of the inner courtyard 
(see Zevachim, ch. 2). It was equipped 
with hooks on which the animals were 
hung during the skinning process (v. 
43) and tables on which knives and 
other implements were laid out. 

Tosafos Yom Tov identifies this 
chamber with the □ 1, n3Uftn rvn, 
butchering area, of the Second Temple 
(Middos 3:5; but see Tiferes Yisrael 
there that the word rP3 in that context 
describes an open area, rather than a 
house enclosed by walls). He suggests 
two possible reasons why this building 
opened up to the north, that is, away 
from the main area of the inner court¬ 
yard. This could be either in order that 
the people in the courtyard (between the 
altar and this chamber) not see the 
animals being butchered, or to provide 
privacy for the people who brought the 
sacrifices and, as part of the act of 
sacrifice, confessed their sins [’111]. 
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40 Eight stairs were its steps . 38 And a chamber whose 

38-40 opening was opposite the sides of the gate. There 

they washed the burnt offering. 

39 Now in the hall of the gate there were two tables 
on one side and two tables on the other side, near 
which to slaughter the burnt offering, the sin offer¬ 
ing and the guilt offering. 40 And by the recess for 


onyu/n D’b’Kn — Sides of the gate. 

Although the word D , b ,, K has 
generally been used in our chapter to 
mean pillars , Rashi points out that it can 
also mean sides, as in our verse and 
verse 16. 


39"41. Eight tables were positioned in 
the gate structure of the northern wall 
(see Fig. 10): two each on either side of 
the hall [obiK] and another four in the 
vestibule formed by the inner walls 
(2/9) of the cells. 


Fig. 10 

The Northern Entrance to the Inner Courtyard 



The width of the gate (2/3) formed by the walls of the inner courtyard (2/1) is 10 
cubits; the width of the hall formed by its walls (2/e>) is 13 cubits. Since the width of 
the vestibule (2/9) formed by the outer walls of the cells (2/5) is 15 cubits, two recesses 
(shaded areas) are formed on either side of the vestibule (2/9). 

Two tables are placed in each of these recesses and two tables alongside each of the 
hall walls (2/6). 
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40. f]rnn — The recess. 

The walls of the cells (2/5) began 2Vi 
cubits from the gate; the walls of the 
dSik, hall (2/6) began lVi cubits from 
the gate (see Fig. 10; pref. vs. 6-16). 
Thus two recesses were formed just out¬ 
side the gate. These recesses are called 
the nisrp [lit. shoulders] in our verse. 
The four tables in the vestibule (2/9; see 
pref., vs. 39-41) were arranged in pairs 
within these two recesses. 

rnlDyn nnpb nblyb — For 

someone ascending to the opening of 
the northern gate. 

The two nisnp, recesses [at. 
shoulders], had the effect of a 'shoulder' 
for someone ascending the eight steps 
leading up from the outer courtyard. 

41. rrt:nbtf/ rniniy — Eight tables. 

There was a total of eight tables in the 

gateway: four in the hall and another 
four in the recesses of the vestibule (see 

Fig- 10). 

42. This verse and the next resume the 
description of the rotfjSf chamber, 
described in verse 38. It contained four 
stone tables. On them, the knives and 


receptacles for the sacrifice lay ready. In 
addition, the tables were used to wash 
the organs of the slaughtered animals. 
Stone was well suited to this purpose, as 
marble had been in the Second Temple 
(Middos 3:5), since both materials are 
cold and help preserve the freshness of 
the meat (Tos. Yom Tov). According to 
Shekalim 6:4, there were eight marble 
tables in the slaughtering area of the 
Second Temple. That this chamber 
contained only four tables must be 
listed among the differences between 
the Second Temple and Yechezkel's 
Temple. 

43. D’nDtf — Hooks. 

These hooks are the bip 
bnn, iron hooks, of Middos 3:5. These 
were inserted in D’paa anitay, low 
pillars, eight of which stood in the 
slaughtering area and in the surroun¬ 
ding walls. On these the slaughtered 
animals were hung while they were be¬ 
ing skinned. 

44"46 This passage describes three 
chambers (3/2; 3/3) which were 
situated in the inner courtyard. Two 
(3/2) were at the rjnp, shoulder, that is, 
the side of the northern gate and opened 
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40 someone ascending to the opening of the northern 
41-43 gate there were two tables , and to the other side of the 
gate's hall were two tables. 41 Four tables to this side 
and four tables to that side for the recess of the gate. 
Eight tables near which they will slaughter. 

42 And there were four tables for the burnt offer¬ 
ing , made of hewn stone, with a length of one and a 
half cubits, and a width of one and a half cubits, and 
a height of one cubit. Upon them they will store the 
implements with which they will slaughter the burnt 
offering and the sacrifice. 43 And the hooks were one 
handsbreadth — set up in the House all around. 


southward; the other (3/3) was closer to 
the eastern gate, with its opening 
towards the north. The two nearer the 
northern gate (3/2) were for the use of 
the Levites (see v. 44); the other nearer 


the east (3/3) was for the Kohanim. 
[Any diagram of these chambers must 
be based on conjecture since the text 
specifies neither the exact dimensions 
nor the exact position.] 


Fig. 11 

The Chambers Within the Inner Courtyard 

x n 



3/1 — The chamber used for skinning and washing the sacrifices (see fig. 9; comm.). 
3/2 — The chambers of the choristers — two identical chambers with a common wall 
between them. 

3/3 — The chamber of the Kohanim. 
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44. D 1 *!^ niDtpb — Chambers of the 
choristers. 

These chambers (3/2) were for the 
Levites who sang (Rashi; according to 
Succah 51a, m’U/ denotes choral 
music). Tosafos Yom Tov points out 
that according to Middos 2:6, there 
were chambers in the Second Temple 
which opened from the Azarah into the 
Women's Courtyard in which the 
Levites kept the musical instruments 
with which they accompanied their 
songs. This suggests that the chambers 
mentioned in our verse serve a similar 
purpose. 

45. rpan rnnum nnu> an nab — For 

• t - i : ■ -i _ 

the ministrants, the protectors of the 
charge of the House. 

A chamber opening to the south was 
used by the Kohanim. However, since 
no mention of such a chamber has been 
made (the two chambers of v. 44, 
opening to the south, were for the use of 
the Levites), Rashi concludes that the 
Kohanim in our phrase refers to the 
Levites, and this chamber is, the same as 
those referred to in the previous verse. 

Abarbanel points out that the verb 
]rpb means to serve. Thus, it can be 
used for Levites as well as for Kohanim. 

Radak assumes the presence of an 


additional chamber that also opened to 
the south. 

46. napan ninwn nnttf — Protectors of 
the charge of the altar. 

The single chamber (3/3) mentioned 
at the end of verse 44 was for the use of 
the Kohanim whose duties centered on 
the n?TP, altar. No specific function is 
assigned for this chamber but Tosafos 
Yom Tov assumes that its purpose was 
similar to that of the two chambers 
(Middos 1:4) which were built on either 
side of the "nyip, eastern gate, of 

the azarah in the Second Temple. One 
was used for storing the priestly 
vestments, the other for preparing the 
pivan, daily meal offering of the kohen 
gadol. 

p1“i3f _, »33 nnr} — They, the descendants 
of Tzadok. 

The duties of those kohanim who 
descended from Tzadok, the first high 
priest in Solomon's Temple, will be 
centered on the altar (I Chronicles 
29:22). See further at 44:9-16. 

47. -tynn — The courtyard. 

According to the Mishnah Kelim 1:8- 

9, the Temple area contained several 
levels of sanctity. The women's court- 
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40 44 And outside of the inner gate were chambers for 

44-47 the choristers in the inner courtyard to the side of the 
northern gate , facing towards the south. One was to 
the side of the eastern gate facing the north. 

45 Then he spoke to me: 'This chamber which faces 
south is for the ministrants, protectors of the charge 
of the House. 46 And the chamber which faced north 
is for the Kohanim, protectors of the charge of the 
altar. They, the descendants of Tzadok, are those 
drawn close from among the Levites, to HASHEM, to 
serve Him.' 

47 Then he measured the courtyard. A length of 
one hundred cubits and a width of one hundred 
cubits , a square. And the altar was before the House. 


yard was of a lower level of sanctity than 
the Sinter rnty, courtyard of Israelites 
(the outer part of the Azarah), which, in 
turn, was less holy than the courtyard 
of kohanim (the inner part of the 
azarah; see Fig. 12). In general, the 
holier a particular area, the more 
restricted the entry into it. See the 
Mishnah for the halachic implications 
of the various areas. In this hierarchy of 
sanctity, the inner courtyard of 
Yechezkel is the equivalent of the 
azarah (comprised of the courtyards of 
the Israelites and of the kohanim) of the 
SecondTemple. 

Nevertheless, the dimensions of the 
inner courtyard are to be quite different 
from those of the azarah of the Second 
Temple, and, in an even more radical 
departure, its relation to the Sd’H, 
Temple building, is to undergo a 
complete change. 

In the Second Temple, the Temple 
building was within the azarah , which 
surrounded it on all four sides. (Figure 
12 is based on Middos 5:1-2; the 
interested reader is directed there for a 
thorough understanding.) 

By contrast, the inner courtyard of 
Yechezkel's Temple lay completely 
before the Temple building, which, in 
fact, formed its western wall. The 


building itself lay within the outer 
courtyard, which surrounded it on its 
northern, western, and southern sides. 
(See Master Diagram, and Fig. 6.) 
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Our verse teaches that the length and 
width of this inner courtyard were a 
hundred cubits each. See Fig. 6 and 7 
above. 

man ’ipb nanam — And the altar was 
before the House. 

Precisely centered (Metzudos). This 
is R' Yehudah's view (Yoma 16a; 
comm. 43:13-17). Its thirty-two cubits 
lay along the Hall and its two walls 
(4/11) which had a combined width of 
thirty-two cubits. 

40“49. The Temple building [ba’n], to 
which Yechezkel now turns his 
attention, was comprised of three basic 
Hpy) components (Rambam, Beis 
HaBechirah 1:5): the dSik, entrance 
hall; the tffnp. Sanctuary [lit. holy ] and 
D’unpn uTip, Holy of Holies. (The term 
Sd’h, which Rambam uses to describe 

T “ 

the entire building with its three main 
components, is generally used as the 
specific name of the middle section, the 
tfnp, Sanctuary.) In addition to these, 
there were various chambers, cells, and 
passageways which extended the 
building to a hundred cubits in length 
by a hundred cubits in width at its 
widest point. 

The two last verses in our chapter 
describe the basic structure of the dSw, 
entrance hall (Fig. 13). [Not all the 
components of the entrance hall are 
described in this section. Our two verses 
make no mention of the niD^nn rpa. 
Knife Depository (4/18) which, as the 
figure shows, opened upon the entrance 
hall, nor is the thickness of the northern 
and southern walls (4/11) given. [This 
thickness is given by Tosafos Y om Tov 
as six cubits. This is nowhere explicated 


in the text, but, as the computations at 
41:9 show, must be assumed (according 
to the interpretation of min, open 
space, which we have chosen [see 41:9]) 
in order to attain a width of seventy 
cubits for the whole building. [See 
there.] 

48. dSn Sk — The doorposts of the 
hall. 

This verse contains two 
measurements (see Fig. 13). The first 
five cubits on either side, refers to Sk 
dSk which Rashi interprets as the 
ends of the eastern wall of the hall (4/1) 
which was also the western wall of the 
inner courtyard. The wall was five 
cubits thick, and this gave the gateway 
of the hall (4/3) a depth of five cubits. 

The second measurement is for arn 
width of the gate , and is given as 
three cubits on either side. In Rashi's 
view, this refers to the part of the wall 
(4/1) which extended three cubits past 
the northern and southern inner walls 
(4/11) of the Temple. The north to 
south measurement of the hall is given 
in the next verse as 20 cubits; but the 
gateway (4/3) was only fourteen cubits 
wide. Three cubits on each side were 
filled by these extensions of the wall. 
[This is in contrast to the gate of the hall 
in the Second Temple, which was open 
completely, that is, it measured the full 
cubit size of the hall (Middos 3:7).] 

49. dSkh — The length of the hall. 

The twenty cubit measurement refers 

to the size of the hall from north to 
south. Rashi to verse 11 pointed out 
that the word ^“ik, length is used for the 
longest dimension even if we would 
normally have referred to it as width. 
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40 48 Then he brought me to the hall of the House and 

48-49 he measured the doorposts of the hall, five cubits 
from this side and five cubits from that side. And as 
for the width of the gate — three cubits from this side 
and three cubits from that side. 49 The length of the 
hall, twenty cubits; and the width, eleven cubits; and 
also the steps by which they ascend to it. And there 


nnN mu/y ^ntyy nnn — And the width, 
eleven cubits. 

This measurement begins from the 
inside of the eastern hall wall (4/1) and 
extends to the beginning of the wall of 
the Sanctuary (4/15). 

tSn iSy: iwn nlSynni — And also the 
steps by which they ascend to it. 


According to Middos 3:6, there were 
twelve steps leading from the azarah to 
the hall. Each of these steps had a height 
of one-half cubit and a depth of one 
cubit. 

There are different opinions among 
the commentators concerning the 
arrangement of these twelve steps. (See 
Middos, there). In Tiferes Y Israel's 


4/6 


[4/17] 


[4/17] 


4/1 — Outside wall of the Temple structure (5 cubits thick). 

4/2 — Steps leading into Hall (number, size, and placement of steps are by conjecture 
only). 

4/3 — Gateway (14 cubits wide). 

4/4 — Round pillars (size and precise placement by conjecture only). 

4/5 — Walls forming gateway into Sanctuary (5 cubits wide by o cubi Is thick). 

4/6 — Gateway into Sanctuary (10 cubits wide). 

4/11 — Inner wall of Temple on the northern and southern sides. 

4/17 — rmtt, open space (5 cubits). 

4/18 — rnD'bnn rr*3, knife depository (5 cubits thick combined with its western wall.) 
Note: Only the combined width is known to total 5 cubits. How'ever, the exact width of 
the inner space or of the wall is not known. 
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discussion of the Second Temple, he 
shows the steps as taking up the entire 
twenty-two cubit area from the altar to 
the entrance hall. In the Third Temple, 
however, that area will be thirty-four 
cubits long. Thus, in any case, the 
arrangement would not be the same as 
that in the Second Temple. R' Moshe 
Ivier in his diagram (Appendix VIII) 
indicates no special arrangements for 
these steps and we follow him in this. 
The arrangement which we offer is 
based on conjecture. 


D 1 b ,, Kn bi< — And pillars for the 

doorposts. 

In Solomon's Temple, there were two 
pillars called pa’, Yachin, and Tya, Boaz 
(l Kings 7:21). Yechezkel's Temple is to 
have two pillars (4/4) corresponding to 
the ones in Solomon's Temple. 

According to M etzudos, these names 
were given to bring a blessing to the 
Temple: p3’ stems from |13, to he 
established, and is a contraction of 
two words Tly 13, [may there he] 
strength in it. 


XLI 


1~2. The prophet, led by his angelic 
guide (40:3), progresses through the 
Temple building from east to west. In 
the last two verses of the previous 
chapter he described the nblK, entrance 
hall. He now turns his attention to the 
ttfilp, Sanctuary. [In comm. 40:48-49 
we noted that the word bn^n, which oc¬ 
casionally describes the complete Tem¬ 
ple building, is generally used, as it is in 
our verse, for the UHlp, Sanctuary, 
which lay between the entrance hall and 
the D’tt/ipn unp, Holy of Holies .) 

The inner dimensions of the Sanc¬ 


tuary (Figs. 13,14) were forty cubits long 
from east to west by twenty cubits wide 
from north to south (v. 2). It was 
entered by a gateway (4/6) ten cubits 
wide (u. 2), leaving room for doorposts 
on each side of five cubits measured 
from north to south (u. 2). These two 
doorposts, together with the ten cubit 
gap between them, served as the 
western wall of the entrance hall and the 
eastern wall of the Sanctuary. The door¬ 
posts were six cubits thick (v. 1). [These 
two verses do not tell us anything about 
the thickness of the northern and 
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41 were pillars for the doorposts, one to this side and 
1-5 one to that side. 

'"T hen he brought me to the Sanctuary and he 
measured the doorposts. A six-cubit width from 
this side and a six cubit width from that side, the 
width of the structure. 2 The width of the gateway 
was ten cubits and the shoulders of the gateway five 
cubits from this side and five cubits from that side. 
He measured its length, forty cubits; and a width of 
twenty cubits. 3 Then he came to the inner [sanctum] 
and he measured the doorposts of the door — two 
cubits and the door was six cubits [high] and its 
width was seven cubits. 4 He measured its length, 
twenty cubits; and a width of twenty cubits along the 
width of the Sanctuary. And he said to me: 'This is 
the Holy of Holies.' 

5 Then he measured the wall of the House, six 


southern walls (that is, the walls run¬ 
ning from east to west). These will be 
dealt with later). 

1. n« nn’i — And he measured 

▼ T T“ 

the doorposts. 

In the previous chapter we found the 
word b’K used in three different ways. 
In the description of the various 
gateways leading into the two court¬ 
yards, the □‘’b’N were the oval pillars 
(1/7; 2/7) which were part of the hall 
walls. In verses 16 and 38 the word 
described the walls of the sides of the 
gates, and in verse 48 it meant door¬ 
posts. Here it refers to the two parts of 
the wall (4/5) which separated the hall 
from the Sanctuary. Their thickness is 
given as six cubits (Rashi, according to 
Levushei Serad). 

bnkn nnn — The width of the structure. 

In connection with the hall, arn, 
width, refers to the east-west dimension 
since that is shorter than the north- 
south dimension (see 40:11). This con¬ 


firms Rashi's interpretation of the 
beginning of the verse-viz., the thick¬ 
ness (i.e., east-west) of wall 4/5 is given 
in this verse (Fig. 14). 

3"4. We now come to the D’U/npn unp, 
the Holy of Holies (see Fig. 14). It was 
separated from the Sanctuary by a wall 
(4/7) two cubits thick. 

It extended six and a half cubits from 
each side, leaving a gateway of seven 
cubits. It had a door which was six 
cubits high (u. 3).[The two-cubit 

thickness of the wall contrasts with 
both Solomon's Temple, and the Second 
Temple. In Solomon's Temple a wall 
with a thickness of one cubit separated 
the Sanctuary from the Holy of Holies, 
and in the Second Temple the wall was 
replaced by two curtains separated from 
one another by a space of one cubit. See 
Yomah 51b.) 

Inside, the Holy of Holies was an area 
twenty cubits square (u. 4). 

This description brings us to the in- 
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ner surface of the western wall of the 
Holy of Holies. 

3. nnsn — The doorposts of the 
door. 

See comm, to u. 1. 

Hints u)\i> nnsni — And the door was six 
cubits [high]. 

Rashi points out that this can only 
refer to the height of the door. Since our 


Fig. 14 

Inner Dimensions of Sanctuary 
and Holy of Holies 



Combined inner dimensions: 
62 cubits by 20 cubits. 


verse gives the opening of the doorways 
as seven cubits, the north-south 
measurement of the two sections (4/7) 
of the eastern wall of the Holy of Holies 
(or the western wall of the Sanctuary) 
must have been six and a half cubits 
(20 -6'/ 2 -6 l /2 = 7). 

4. S^nn ’JD Sn — Along the width of 
the Sanctuary. 

The width of the Holy of Holies was 
twenty cubits, identical with the width 
of the Sanctuary. 

5‘15 This passage deals with the cells, 
walls and passages which were attached 
to the Sanctuary at its western, 
northern, and southern sides. 

There is no unanimity among the 
commentators concerning the exact ar¬ 
rangement of this part of the Sanctuary. 
The text is obscure and the printed ver¬ 
sion of Rashi extremely corrupt, with 
numerous ambiguities and inconsisten¬ 
cies. As a result, there is no way to 
determine exactly what Rashi's opinion 
was. [HaMikdash HaShelishi is an ex¬ 
cellent compendium of the various pos¬ 
sibilities of explaining Rashi.] 

For the purpose of the comm. a 
choice had to be made. We decided 
upon the system illustrated in the 
Master Diagram for the following 
reasons: (1) It is the way that Rashi's 
student, R' Shemaya, interprets his 
master's opinion in his commentary to 
M iddos. Since, according to Rashi's 
own testimony in his responsum to the 
Rabbis of Auxerres (Appendix IX) he 
discussed his commentary to 
Yechezkel's Temple with R' Shemaya, 
we can assume that the latter's in¬ 
terpretation is correct. (2) It is closest to 
the text of Rashi's commentary to 
Ezekiel as offered by Abraham ]. Levy 
in his critical edition Rashi's Commen¬ 
tary on Ezekiel 40-48; (edited on the 
basis of eleven manuscripts), 
Philadelphia 1931. This volume, repre¬ 
sents a fine attempt to present Rashi to 
these chapters in an unadulterated form 
and deserves consideration as, at the 
very least, a close approximation of 
Rashi's intent. [We offer the text of the 
relevant sections in Appendix VII. A 
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Fig. 15 

Dimensions of the Temple Structure 

Total Width: 70 cubits 
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4/1 — Outer wall of the Temple structure on the eastern side; 4/2 — Steps leading from the inner 
courtyard to the Temple structure; 4/3 — Gateway to the hall; 4/4 — Pillars; 4/5 — Walls creating 
gateway from hall to Sanctuary; 4/6 — Gateway to Sanctuary; 4/7 — Walls between Sanctuary and 
Holy of Holies; 4/6 — Western inner wall of the Holy of Holies; 4/9 — Cell behind Holy of Holies; 
4/10 — Cells along the northern and southern sides of the Temple; 4/11 — Northern and southern 
inner walls of the Temple; 4/12 — Walls between cells; 4/13 — Outer wall of the cell complex; 4/14 — 
Ramp leading upwards from east to west; 4/15 — Water drain from roof leading down from west to 
east; 4/16 — Outer walls of the Temple structure on the northern and southern sides; 4/17 — Open 
space; 4/18 — Knife depository; 4/19 — Northern wicket. 
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cursory comparison with the printed 
text of Rashi will show the extent of the 
corruptions.] (3) It comes closest to the 
system used in the Second Temple. 
Although there are major differences in 
the two structures as we have seen, 
there are sufficient similarities to favor a 
system which is not radically different. 

In spite of these reasons, we can by 
no means exclude the other possibilities. 
Grave difficulties remain according to 
the system which we have chosen, and 
an alternative diagram is presented in 
Appendix VIII. 

Thirty-three cells (4/9 and 4/10) sur¬ 
rounded the building on three sides. 
(See Fig. 15.) Fifteen of them ran along 
both the northern and southern sides 
arranged in three levels of five cells 
(4/10) laying atop one another. Each cell 
of the lowest level was eleven cubits 
long (see comm. v. 9) and four cubits 
wide. The second level cells were each 
five cubits wide, the third level cells, 
were each six cubits wide (see Fig. 16). 
Their height, though not specified in 
the text, is assumed to be five cubits for 
each level (see comm., v. 8). The inner 
wall of these cells was the wall (4/11) of 
the Sanctuary and of the Holy of 
Holies; their outer wall (4/13) was five 
cubits thick, but rested on a base six 
cubits thick. (It is therefore counted as 
six cubits in the total measurements, see 
comm., v. 12). Each cell was separated 
from the next one in its row by a wall 
five cubits long (4/12), through which 
ran a narrow passageway. 

The remaining three cells (4/9) were 
large ones, each twenty cubits long, 
running along the western wall of the 
Holy of Holies. These were also on three 
levels; that is, they lay one on top of the 
other. Their eastern wall was the 


western wall (4/8) of the Holy of 
Holies; their western wall (4/13) was six 
cubits thick, and they had walls at both 
ends which were six cubits wide. These 
walls served as passageways to the cells 
(4/10) along the northern and southern 
sides. The widths of these cells were 
graduated like those of the other two 
sides. 

Beyond the outer walls of the cells 
(4/13) lay two ramps, one on the north 
and one on the south (4/14 and 4/15, 
respectively). These ramps started out 
on the eastern side and rose upwards 
towards the western wall. The one on 
the northern side (4/14) called nn’pn, 
the winding passage, was used for ac¬ 
cess to the higher levels of the building. 
The one on the southern side (4/15) was 
called D’nn rnnlrt rva, the drainage 
ramp, and allowed water to run off the 
Sanctuary roofs, which may have been 
slightly slanted in that direction. Each 
of these ramps was three cubits wide. 
On the outside of each ramp there was a 
wall five cubits thick on a six-cubit 
base. In the overall measurement of the 
Sanctuary's length this wall is counted 
as six cubits because of its base. 

[The two ramps (4/14 and 4/15) and 
their outer walls (4/16) are not men¬ 
tioned in the text. However verse 12 
gives the width of the building (ex¬ 
cluding the knife depository (4/18) 
which extended to a width of a hundred 
cubits; see figure 18 below) as seventy 
cubits. If we compute the width without 
the ramps, the result is far less than 
seventy (6 + 4 4-6 + 20 + 6 + 4 + 6 = 52). 
The difference is made up by two ramps 
(3 + 3 = 6) and two outer walls 
(6 + 6 = 12), which supply the missing 
eighteen cubits. The justification for as¬ 
suming that these ramps (4/14 and 
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41 cubits. The width of the cell was four cubits all 

6 around the sides of the House. 6 Now the cells, a cell 

next to a cell, thirty-three times and they rested upon 
the inner wall of the cells round about that they 
might be tight , yet not fastened to the wall of the 


4/15) and their outer walls (4/16) are to 
be part of the building is based on Mid- 
dos 4:5, which reports such ramps in 
the Second Temple. 

The assumption that such a major 
part of the structure finds no mention in 
the text poses a problem. The difference 
of opinion between the commentators 
comes to a head on this issue. We have 
chosen the opinion described here for 
the reasons given above. Other com¬ 
mentators arrive at the total of seventy 
cubits by assuming a passageway of 
five cubits width between the Sanctuary 
and the ceils. This in turn necessitates 
the inclusion of another wall, five cubits 
wide, on the side of these cells. (See Ap¬ 
pendix VIII.) The seventy cubits width 
for the building is computed on the as¬ 
sumption that five-cubit walls resting 
on a six-cubit base are counted as five 
cubits (as opposed to the system we use 
in which they are counted as six 
cubits).The computation would then be 
as follows: 5 + 4+5 + 5 + 6 + 20+6+5 + 
5 + 4 + 5 = 70. The basis for this opinion 
is discussed in comm., v. 9.] 

5. JT3n T»p inn — Then he measured 
the wall of the House. 

This is the western wall of the Holy 
of Holies (4/8). 

ybyn urn) — The width of the cell. 

This refers to the cell (4/9) behind the 
western wall, but the words 
all around, indicate that the cells on the 
northern and southern sides (4/10) were 
also four cubits wide. 

Bava Basra 61a points out that the 
words: yy’ (l Kings 6:5), yby (in our 
verse), and Kfl (40:7) all have the same 
meaning. They describe a small 
chamber next to a larger house. 

The cells described here are two 
cubits narrower than those of the Sec¬ 
ond Temple which were six cubits wide 


(Middos 4:4). Rashi indicates that this 
was necessary to compensate for the ex¬ 
tra thickness of the wall (4/7) between 
the Sanctuary and the Holy of Holies. 
In the Second Temple, this wall had a 
thickness of one cubit and this, together 
with the six cubits of the cell and the 
five of the outer wall (Middos 4:6), 
yielded twelve cubits of the total length. 
In Yechezkel's Temple, the separating 
wall (4/7) was two cubits and the outer 
wall (4/13) was six cubits. Thus the cell 
could be no wider than four cubits if the 
overall size of the building was to re¬ 
main the same (2 + 4 + 6 = 12). 

6. mu/Su/i u/tbu/ yby Sk yby niybym 
□’EyD — Now the cells, a cell next to a 
cell, thirty-three times. 

Altogether, there were three levels, 
each with eleven cells: five cells in the 
north, one in the west, and five in the 
south (5 + 1+5 = 11), for a total of 
thirty-three cells. (See Rashi ms.. Ap¬ 
pendix VII.) 

vn "» kVi... □•’nnx nvnS...T*p3 nltoi 
crnnx — They rested upon the inner 
wall ... that they might be tight ... yet 
not fastened. 

From Figure 15 it can be seen that the 
inner wall (4/11) of the cells which were 
ranged from east to west on the 
northern and southern sides was at the 
same time the wall of the Sanctuary. We 
have already learned that there were 
three levels of cells, one above the other. 
The ceiling of the lowest was the floor 
of the middle one, and, in turn, its ceil¬ 
ing was the floor of the highest. Some 
accommodation had to be made for the 
beams which were needed for these 
floors. In order to avoid making holes in 
the Sanctuary wall (4/11), this wall was 
indented one cubit at each level so that 
the beams could rest on the wall without 
piercing it. (See Fig. 16.) 
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This method of indentation was first 
used in Solomon's Temple (/ Kings 6:6) 
and was also incorporated into the 
building of the Second Temple (Middos 
4:3, 4; see also Tosafos, Y oma 52a). 


Fig. 16 

The Three Levels of the Cells 



Shown: a cross-section of the southern 
cell complex as viewed from the east 

A — Outer wall of cell (4/13 in main 
diagram). 

B— Inner wall of cell (4/11 in main 
diagram). 

C — Spiral staircase. 

D -- Bottom cell (4 cubits wide; 5 cubits 
high). 

E — Middle cell (5 cubits wide; 5 cubits 
high). 

F -- Top cell (o cubits wide; 5 cubits 
high). 


The meaning of our verse is now 
clear: “Pp3 nitOl means that the floor 
beams rested on the [ Sanctuary] wall. 
DTinN nr»nb, that they might be tight, 
explains that some accommodation for 
these beams was necessary to make sure 
that they were firmly anchored, ipr xbi 
O^nntt, yet not fastened, explains that 
the need for the indentation was to 
avoid piercing the wall. 

[The need for this indentation seems to 
argue in favor of the system which we have 
chosen for the purpose of the comm., against 
that illustrated in Appendix VIII. According 
to the latter system, the cells did not share a 
wall with the Sanctuary at all. Consequently 
there was no need to protect the inner wall of 
the cells any more than the outer wall. If we 
assume that in that system both walls were, 
in fact, indented a half-cubit each, then the 
system will be quite different from that in 
use in Solomon s Temple, but Rashi com¬ 
pares the two in his commentary. See further 
in Levushei Srad in HaBayis HaShlishi; a full 
discussion also appears in Bais HaBechirah, 
Moshe Weis, Jerusalem, 5706.) 

7. rnrni — And a widening. 

Rashi explains this word as an exten¬ 
sion of the previous verse. Because the 
Sanctuary wall was indented to accom¬ 
modate the beams, there was a widening 
in the size of the cells. 

niybyb rrbynb rrbynb mimi — And a 

t : ■ t ■ t « t : t : 

winding passage went upwards to the 
cells. 

It would be attractive to assume the 
interpretation of Metzudos, that this 
phrase refers to the ramp (4/14) which 
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41 House, 7 and a widening. And a winding passage 

7-9 went upwards to the cells, for the encompassing of 

the House ascended upward all around the House. So 
the House's width was above. So, too, the lowest 
ascended to the highest one by way of the middle 
one. 8 And l saw the height of the House all around. 
The foundations of the cells were a full rod. Six 
cubits space. 9 The width of the wall toward the out- 


Icd to the upper cells. This would avoid 
the problems raised in pref. 5-15, for if 
the ramp is meant then it is explicated in 
the text. 

Rashi, however, does not agree with 
this interpretation. He clearly describes 
a spiral staircase which led from cell to 
cell within the cells. His reference to / 
Kings 6:8 leaves no doubt about this 
(see Rashi there). 

3pm p — For the encompassing 
of the House ... 

This phrase explains the first word in 
the verse: rorni, Widening [of the 
cells], took place, because the encom¬ 
passing of the House — that is, its in¬ 
dentations led ever higher up the side of 
the house; nbynS npb snt p by, so the 
House's width was on top, meaning that 
the widest part of the cell structure was 
the uppermost of the three levels (Met- 
zudos ; see Fig. 16). 

rmnrtnn pi — So, too, the lowest. 

This phrase explains the second word 
in the verse: rppll. There was a winding 
passage [a spiral staircase] and thus [by 
means of this spiral staircase] the lower 
[cell] ascended to the highest [cell] by 
way of the middle [cell]. 

8. 3pp npp rn'a npb wioi — And I 
saw the height of the House all around. 

His contemplation of the cell complex 
led his gaze up the side, of the Sanc¬ 
tuary so that from the size of the cell 
complex he was able to estimate the 
height of the whole building (R' 
Breuer). 

The text gives no measurements for 
either the height of the building as a 
whole or for the height of the cells. 


For the height of the building we 
must turn to Middos 4:6, which gives 
one hundred cubits as the height of the 
Sanctuary in the Second Temple 
(Rashi). 

For the cells we must go back to / 
Kings 6:10, where the height of each 
cell, is given as five cubits. The as¬ 
sumption is that in the Second Temple 
and Yechezkel s Temple this measure¬ 
ment would have been preserved (see 
HaMikdash HaShlishi). 

njjpn iSn niybyn nmoira — The founda¬ 
tions of the cells were a full rod. 

Verse 9 assigns a width of five cubits 
to the outer wall (4/13) of the cells. Our 
verse teaches that this wall stood on a 
six-cubit wide foundation (see 40:5 for 
the length of a rod). Rashi explains that 
this foundation wall was buried in the 
earth. [Nevertheless the extra cubit of 
the foundation must be counted into the 
overall dimension of the width of the 
Sanctuary if we are to obtain a total of 
seventy cubits. See pref. 5-15.] 

nb’YJX nl73t< u/ty — Six cubits space. 

nb’YN is obscure. Our translation fol- 

T - “ 

lows Rashi based on Targum, but it is 
unclear how the root Syn yields nil, 
space. 

Ibn Janach interprets Syk: to remove, 
and therefore “r b^YN is the armpit (see 
13:18), because it is a part of the body 
that is 'removed' from sight. n t 7 ,| YK 
becomes a cubit, that is, a measure taken 
from the fingertips till the armpit (see 
also Radak). 

9 . "ppn 3n ~\ — The width of the wall 

The outer wall of the cells (4/13). See 
comm, to previous verse. 
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mab “UtfK nlyby rpa nan “iu/ki — So also 

■ T “ "T T : ▼ “I “ 

the open space of the cell complex 
which belonged to the House. 

We have followed R' Breuer in his 
translation of this difficult passage. 

The nan, open space, mentioned in 
this verse is the focus of much of the 
controversy which exists concerning the 
exact structure of the Sanctuary com¬ 
plex. In the Master Diagram the nan 
(4/17) is a five cubit open space which 
lies between the end of the cells (4/10) 
and the knife depository (4/18). In the 
diagram pictured in Appendix VIII, the 
nan is the open space which runs east to 
west along the whole length of the 
Sanctuary between the Sanctuary wall 
and the cells. 

The printed Rashi brings this latter 
interpretation as a “iflK ini, an alter¬ 
native explanation . However, this in¬ 
terpretation is missing entirely from 
Rashi ms. (see Appendix VII). There are 
many indications that Rashi, 
throughout his explanation of the Sanc¬ 
tuary, assumed the former interpreta¬ 
tion exclusively. [Thus also R' Shemaya 
to Middos .] 

The comm, is based on the former 
(and, in the manuscript, the only) in¬ 
terpretation. 111 

The open space mentioned in our 
verse lay between the ends of the cells 
and the knife depository (4/ld). Its size 
is given as five cubits (v . 11). 

Our knowledge that there was an 
open space [the purpose of which was 
to allow access to the cells; see v. 11] al¬ 
lows us to compute the size of the cells 
and their walls which are nowhere given 
in Ihe text. 


The knife depository (4/18), in¬ 
cluding both its eastern anJ western 
walls, had a ten-cubit width, leaving 
ninety cubits for the east-west dimen¬ 
sion of the Sanctuary (see vs. 12, 13). 
As we have seen, there was then an 
open space of five cubits, leaving 
eighty-five cubits for five cells (4/10) 
and six walls (4/12). Thus, yielding 
eleven cubits for the width of the cells 
and five cubits for the walls 
[(5X11) + (6X5) = 85]. According to the 
system pictured in Appendix VIII, 
which eliminates the open space along 
the eastern dimension, each cell must 
have been twelve cubits long 
[(5X12)+ (6X5) = 90]. 

10 . niatobn pni — Until [lit. between ] 
the chambers. 

At the begining of ch. 42 we shall 
learn of the presence of two huge 
nlatob, chambers, which lay to the 
north and south of the Sanctuary 
building (see Master Diagram). Our 
verse teaches that there was a distance 
of twenty cubits (5/4) between them 
and the outer wall (4/16) of the Sanc¬ 
tuary (see Fig. 23, p. 658). 

11 . mrab ybyrr nnsi — Now the gate of 
the cell opened upon the open space. 

The only access to the cells was 
through the first cell and from there to 
the other ones through the passageways 
leading from one to the other (see Figs. 
15 and 17). 

[Middos 4:3 discusses the number of 
passageways which led from the various 
cells of the Second Temple. Each of the 
inner cells had three passageways: one 
each to the cell on either side, and a trap 


1. There is, however, a complicating factor. In the manuscript version there are two 
references to an open space at the western side of the Sanctuary. It is difficult to see how this 
can be a correct reading, and, from this point of view, the text of the printed Rashi — to the ex¬ 
tent that it deals with the former interpretation — is to be preferred. [Some manuscripts, 
however, have alternative readings which eliminate reference to the western side.) 

Thus, we base our commentary on the manuscripts which eliminate the second explanation 
of Rashi, while omitting the reference to the western wall. 
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41 side was five cubits. So also the open space of the cell 
IQ-11 complex which belonged to the House. 

10 Until the chambers, there was a width of twenty 
cubits all around the House, round about the House. 
11 Now the gate of the cell opened upon the open 


door or skylight leading to the cell im¬ 
mediately above or below. 

The eastern cell on the north side had 
five passageways. To understand their 
disposition some background is neces¬ 
sary. 

According to Middos 4:2 the gate 
leading from the entrance hall into the 
Sanctuary had two wickets (□‘•itfDUrD). 
Aruch defines a U/DltfD as a small gate 
within a larger gate. [The wicket here 
must have been near the gate rather 
than within it — see Fig. 17. This can be 
demonstrated from Rabbi Yehuda's opin¬ 


ion in the Mishnah in Middos .] One 
wicket to the north, the other to the 
south. The southern one was kept per¬ 
manently locked (see 44:2). The 
northern one was used for access to the 
Sanctuary as follows: 

When the main gates were to be 
opened in the morning, the person un¬ 
locking them would enter through the 
northern wicket and proceed to the 
easternmost cell of the northern group. 
From there he would enter the Sanc¬ 
tuary and unlock the large gates from 
the inside. (See note in Fig. 17). 


Fig. 17 

The Passageways of the Northeastern Cell 


SANCTUARY 









□ Sin 
HALL 






Shaded area indicates northeastern cell. 

4/19 — U/Diyo wicket (opening from hall into passageway to cell). 

A — Passageway from wicket into cell. 

B — Passageway from cell into Sanctuary. 

C — Passageway from northeastern cell into the next cell on its western side. 

D — Passageway from cell into both the open space (4/17) and the ramp (4/14). 
Note: Broken line and arrow indicates path followed by the one opening the gates 
(4/t>) each morning. 
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Consequently there must have been 
some means of access from the wicket to 
the cell and from the cell to the Sanc¬ 
tuary. R' Shemaya to Middos describes 
the dispositions which can be seen in 
Fig. 17. 

Now, the Mishnah assigns the fol¬ 
lowing five passageways to the outer 
cell in the northeast: one each to the 11 
neighboring cell, the cell above it, the 
ramp 4:14, the wicket, and the Sanc¬ 
tuary. 

There seems to be no provision for a 
passageway into the open space (4/17); 
this seems to contradict our verse, 
which assigns a passageway leading 
from the cell into the open space. 

R' Shemaya's solution is to suggest 
that the passageway to the ramp (4/14) 
and the passageway to the open space 
(4/17) were really one passageway 
which cut diagonally across the 
northeastern corner of the cell. Thus, 
there were in fact only five passageways 
to the cell.] 

... "irm nns — One gate ... 

The text points out that both the 
northern and the southern rows of cells 
opened up upon their respective open 
spaces. 

... man Dlpp anil — And the width of 
he open space ... 

We discussed the five cubit size of the 
open space in comm, to v. 9. 

12 . After having described the 
individual components of the Temple 
structure, we now turn to the 
cumulative dimensions. In this verse, 
the tall and imposing hundred-cubit 
high Sanctuary building (see comm, to 
v. 8) is contrasted with the much lower 


fifteen-cubit tali cell cluster at its base 
(see comm, to v. 8). The Temple itself is 
referred to by a new term rnn, which 
Rashi explains as the 'main building.' 
We translate the word fortress, follow¬ 
ing Targum who renders for¬ 

tified building. Metzudos explains that 
in the idiom of Scripture, the concepts 
of height and fortification go together. 
Therefore the soaring Sanctuary is cal¬ 
led fortress in contrast to the low (15 
cubit height — see comm., v. 8) cell 
cluster around its base. The cell complex 
is referred to as which we translate 
conventionally as structure. See Fig. 15. 

[The term ‘fortress' for the Sanctuary 
may be understood in the extended, 
figurative sense of the word. Thus, the 
Temple served as the protector of 
Israel's spiritual greatness.] 

hen o’ynip arn o’n -pi hkq — On the 
extremity to the west, a width of 
seventy cubits. 

The computation in the printed Rashi 
text does not appear in any of the eleven 
manuscripts. It is based on that system 
which we picture in Appendix VIII. In 
the comm, system, the computation is as 
follows: 

The two outer walls (4/16) are each 
six cubits (measured at the foundation 
— see above); the two ramps (4/14) and 
4/15) are each three cubits, the outer 
walls (4/13) of the cells (at the foun¬ 
dation) are each six cubits, the cells 
(4/10) are four each; the walls of the 
Sanctuary (4/11) are six each; and the 
Sanctuary and Holy of Holies are 
twenty. Thus: 6 + 3 + 6 + 4 + 6 + 20 + 6 + 
4+6 + 3+6 = 70. (See Fig. 15.) 

This measurement is given for the 
western extremity, because in the east 
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41 space; one gate to the north and one gate to the 

12-13 SOU th, and the width of the open space was five 
cubits all around. 12 The structure which ran along 
the fortress on the extremity to the west, a width of 
seventy cubits. And the wall of the structure had a 
five-cubit width all around. And its length was 
ninety cubits. 13 Now he measured the House, a 


the knife depository and its walls ex¬ 
tended the width of the building to a 
hundred cubits (see below v. 14). 

3nh Pints “ppi — And the 

wall of the structure had a five-cubit 
width. 

Rashi comments that this refers to the 
walls between the cells (4/12). However, 
this dimension was already given in 
verse 9. It is easier to understand this 
phrase if it refers to the outer walls 
(4/13) whose dimensions have not yet 
been given (thus, Metzudos). [It is im¬ 
portant to give this dimension here 
because, as we pointed out in the first 
part of this verse, it was necessary to as¬ 
sign a width of six cubits to those two 
walls in order to reach the sum of 
seventy cubits. This was done by 
measuring the foundation wall at six 
cubits. For this reason the verse stresses 
that above ground the wall was five 
cubits.] 

PPK CpyuJn — And its length was 

ninety cubits. 

The ninety cubits are measured from 
the exterior of the westernmost wall un¬ 
til the knife depository (4/18). 
Although the depository has the sacred 
status of the Sanctuary, it is excluded 
from this measurement because it 
protruded from the rectangular shape of 
the Sanctuary northward and 
southward, fifteen cubits in each direc¬ 
tion. Therefore, the knife depository 
can be regarded as a separate structure. 
However, in the next verse, the ten- 
cubit width of the depository is in¬ 
cluded in computing the hundred-cubit 
total length of the Sanctuary. (See Fig. 
18). 


We compute as follows (see Fig. 15 
above): The outer wall in the west 
(4/13) was six cubits; the westernmost 
cell (4/9) four; the wall of the Holy of 
Holies (4/8), six; the Holy of Holies, 
twenty; the dividing wall (4/7), two; the 
Sanctuary, forty; its outside wall (4/5), 
six, and the entrance hall, eleven. But of 
these last eleven cubits, five are part of 
the knife depository (4/18) and are 
therefore not included in the ninety 
cubits. We subtract these five and are 
left with a remainder of six for the 
entrance hall. Thus: 6 + 4 + 6 + 20 + 2 + 
40 + 6 + 11-5 = 90. 

We can also compute the total by 
measuring the northern and southern 
cells: There were five cells of eleven 


Fig. 18 

Overall Dimensions of the 
Temple Structure 
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Shown: The main structure and knife 
depository as separate units. 
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cubits each and six walls of five cubits 
each for a combined total of eight-five. 
The nan, open space was five, for a total 
of ninety. 

13. This verse gives the total length 
from east to west, including the knife 
depository and its walls (4/18), as one- 
hundred cubits. The ten cubits of the 
knife depository are made up of five 
cubits for its eastern wall (4/1) and five 
for the combined passage and western 
wall of the depository (4/18). 

... nnurri — And the fortress ... 

The second part of the verse is an ex¬ 
planation of the first half. The one 
hundred cubits are made up of the main 
building, cell structure, and wall. 

[It should be noted that the knife 
depository is never mentioned by name 
in the text. We know of its existence 
and general structure only from Middos 
4:7. 

In the pref. 5-15 we noted the dif¬ 
ficulty of assuming the existence of 
ramps which are never actually men¬ 
tioned in the text. This problem seems 
just as perplexing in connection with 
the knife depository. 

However, in the case of the knife 
depository there are hints in the text 
that such a structure must have existed. 
Thus, verse 12 gives the length of the 
building as ninety cubits, and verse 13 
gives it as a hundred cubits. The 
implication is clear that a ten cubit 
structure which was not an actual part 
of the Sanctuary must have existed. See 
further KiT^n* in verse 15.] 


14. rniam man ’i? nnni — And the 
width of the front of the structure and 
the fortress. 

Verse 12 gave the width of the 
building at its western extremity as only 
seventy cubits. Now the measurement is 
made in the east. Here the width is a full 
hundred cubits, because the knife 
depository extended fifteen cubits in 
each direction, adding thirty cubits to 
the seventy of the rest of the building. 
Thus Yechezkel s Temple was like the 
Second Temple which Middos 4:7 com¬ 
pares to a crouching lion — narrow in 
the back, broader in the front. 

Our verse uses structure for the two 
extensions and fortress for the hall 
which was part of the main building. 
The hall together with the extensions 
measured one hundred cubits (Met- 
zudos). 

15. The dimension of one hundred 
cubits mentioned in this verse is the 
length of the building from east to west. 
This dimension was already given in 
verse 13. However, it is repeated here 
because the measurement in verse 13 
was taken along the northern side, while 
this one was taken along the southern 
side (Metzudos). 

[Verse 12 described the measurement 
of the western extremity. This measure¬ 
ment was taken, so to speak, by walking 
along the western wall from south to 
north. Verse 13 then gave the length of 
the building, which was measured by 
walking from west to east along the 
northern wall. He then turned right and 
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41 length of one hundred cubits. And the fortress, and 
14-16 the structure and its walls, a length of one hundred 
cubits. 14 And the width of the front of the structure 
and the fortress to the east, one hundred cubits. 15 He 
measured the length of the structure, toward the 
front of the fortress, which was on his way back and 
[the width of] its corners from this side and from 
that, one hundred cubits. Now the Sanctuary, the in¬ 
ner [chamber], and the entrance hall from the court¬ 
yard — 16 all three of them had the doorposts, closed 
windows, and pillars all around. 


walked along the eastern wall from 
north to south to take that measure (u. 
14) and now makes a final right turn to 
measure the east-west dimension along 
the southern side. This is the meaning 
of the words nnrw by *tUW, which was 
on his way back. He retraced, along the 
southern side, the path which he had 
previously followed on the northern 
side (Metzudos).] 

The verse states that the measure¬ 
ment included: ]’33, structure, which, as 
we have seen, refers to the cells, and 
JTp’fiK, which Targum renders as 
Knn’VT, meaning corners. [Ibn Janach 
derives the word from the root pni, to 
be pulled aside). This, according to 
Rashi, refers to the knife depository, the 
width of which was included in the 100 
cubits, ism isn Krpp’nKO) ... *nm 
should be translated: And he measured 
... the [width of the] corner section 
which [on the eastern side, extended] in 
both directions. 

’n’lDH birnni — Now the Sanctuary 
(and) the inner [chamber]. 

This phrase is to be taken together 
with the next verse (Rashi). All the 
places mentioned in this verse shared 
the three features — doorposts, covered 
windows and pillars — which are men¬ 
tioned in the next. The next verse talks 
of Dnttfbtf/, all three [places], so our 
verse must refer to three places. This 
forces us to interpret bp’nni as 

though it were written bp^nm, 


the Sanctuary [and] the inner [chamber] 
(Rashi). 

The translation reflects Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation. (See Appendix for the ac¬ 
curate version of this Rashi. The 
printed version is inaccurate at this 
point). 

nynn ’>nbK , i — And the entrance hall 
from the courtyard. 

These are the halls which were con¬ 
tained within the thickness of the walls 
(2:6) of the inner courtyard [(40:30)) 
(Rashi). [See Metzudos.] 

16”20 This passage describes the cedar 
paneling which covered the inside of the 
stone walls throughout the building. It 
was necessary to have such paneling 
because the inside walls are to be 
covered with gold plating which require 
a wooden base, since gold does not 
adhere well to stone. 

As noted above, verse 16 starts with a 
list of three features common to all three 
locations — Sanctuary, Holy of Holies 
and courtyard halls — mentioned in the 
previous verse. 

16. D’Dpn — Doorposts. 

rjp is used throughout these chapters 
for doorpost. 

ninuKH D'Olbnm — [And the] closed 
windows. 

Rashi explains that even the windows 
were covered with wood paneling on the 
inside of the building — thus they were 
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closed.' It is difficult to understand the 
point of having 'windows' which were 
entirely covered. Metzudos explains 
that they were 'closed' by some tran¬ 
sparent, clear material (glass?), that is, 
they were not just open holes. 

D’p’nKm — And [the] pillars. 

Rashi (to v. 15) confesses ignorance 
of the exact meaning of D , p’»ru< in our 
context but surmises that they were 
square wooden blocks which projected 
from the walls and were needed to rein¬ 
force the structure. 

Metzudos defines them as cone-like 
pillars near the walls. 

anp Tap yy ty»nu/ qpn _ By the 
doorpost there was wood paneling all 
around. 

Here the verse begins to describe the 
places which were covered by the wood 
paneling. All the doorposts were 
covered around the whole door. 

nialbnn ly y*iKni — E r om the ground to 
the windows. 

All this expanse was covered by the 
paneling. 

nloan nljlbnrn — Even the windows 
were covered. 

We follow Rashi , who learns that the 


wood paneling covered the windows 
from the inside. According to Mef- 
zudos, the windows were covered with 
transparent material. 

17 . The description of the areas 
covered by the paneling continues. It 
reached above the doorways; it was 
used in the Pp’JDn rpa, the Inner House; 
the Holy of Holies, and yin, outside in 
the Sanctuary. All around, both in the 
Holy of Holies and in the Sanctuary, 
they used the same paneling, which is 
described as ninn, of uniform size. 

18. — And they were decorated. 

The wood paneling had figures on it 

in relief in such a way that when the 
gold panels were hammered over the 
wood paneling, these figures stood out 
in gold (Metzudos). 

The figures were cheruvim — human 
bodies with two heads: one of a man 
and one of a lion (u. 19) — and palm 
trees. These alternated with one another 
in such a way that there was always one 
palm tree between two cheruvim. 

19 . S ince the cherubs had a man's head 
and a lion's head, each palm tree 
throughout the House had a human 
head facing it on one side and lion's 
head on the other. 
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41 By the doorpost there was wood paneling all 

17-21 around from the ground to the windows — even the 
windows were covered. 17 Until above the gates, until 
the inner chamber and outward, and upon the entire 
wall all around, inside and outside was of uniform 
size. 18 And they were decorated with cheruvim and 
palm trees — one palm tree between two cheruvim. 
Each cheruv had two faces. 19 A human's visage 
faced the palm tree from one side and a lion's visage 
faced the palm tree from the other side. So it was for 
the entire House all around. 20 From the ground until 
above the door were the cheruvim and palm trees 
carved. Thus was the wall of the Sanctuary. 

21 The Sanctuary had a square doorpost and from 
the Holy [of Holies} — an appearance like the ap¬ 
pearance ...! 


20. These figures covered the whole 
height of the wall, including the space 
above the doors. This was also true in 
the Sanctuary. 

Radak is puzzled as to why the Sanc¬ 
tuary should be singled out for special 
mention. Surely we must assume that it 
was included in rP3n Sd, the entire 
House of the previous verse. A solution 
based on Middos 4:1 suggests itself. 
There we learn that the inner set of 
doors leading into the Sanctuary opened 
into the Sanctuary and were folded back 
to lie against the inner wall thus cover¬ 
ing it completely (see Fig. 19). Since the 
five cubits on either side of the gateway 
were never visible, there was no need to 
cover them with gold.(See below, v. 24, 
for a description of these doors.) The 
Mishnah mentions only that there was 
no gold on these two parts of the wall. 
No mention is made of the wood panel¬ 
ing. Two possibilities must be con¬ 
sidered: Either paneling was applied 
even where there was to be no gold, and 
this is the lesson of our verse; or no 
paneling was affixed to those parts, in 
which case we must be told that the rest 


of the Sanctuary walls must have the 
paneling and figures. 

[There are dots on the word Ss’nn, 
the Sanctuary. Such symbols usually 
have a limiting function — see 
Deuteronomy 29:28. Perhaps they in¬ 
dicate the latter of the above pos¬ 
sibilities: part of the Sanctuary wall, but 
not all of it, was paneled. 

However, this solution will not hold 
good according to R Yehudah in Mid¬ 
dos. He learns that the doors opened 
into the thickness of the gateway (Fig. 
20), and consequently the whole inner 
wall was visible and, hence, covered 
with gold.] 

21. ny3"i nntn bD’nn — The Sanctuary 
had a square doorpost. 

This verse seems to stand alone, un¬ 
connected to the previous section. Ac¬ 
cording to Rashi it teaches that the 
doorposts supporting the doors of the 
Sanctuary were square rather than 
round, nmtt [usually rendered in the 
construct form, doorpost 'of'] is 
rendered as though it were written 
nnrn, doorpost. It is not uncommon for 
a n to replace a n (Radak). 
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Rfls/ii and Metzudos, however, seem 
to read nmp, in the plural. 

HK-|)33 niOttn U/l'pn '•391 — And from 
the Holy [of Holies] — an appearance 
like the appearance ...! 

The prophet catches a glimpse of a 
shine of Glory emanating from the Holy 
of Holies (Rashi based on Targum). 
Perhaps this first inkling of the return 
of the Divine Glory takes him by sur¬ 
prise. This would explain the strange 
formulation. It is as though the prophet 
asks himself whether this is indeed the 
Divine Presence Whose departure he 
had witnessed in the early days of his 
prophecy. Filled with yearning to know 
it to be true, yet not daring to confirm it 
to himself, he leaves the sentence dang¬ 
ling in the middle (R' Breuer). 

22. natttn — The altar . 

The following problems require solu¬ 
tions if we are to understand this verse 
correctly: 

1) At the end of the verse the 
prophet is told: 'This is the table 
f]nb#n) before HASHEM.' Why is the 
altar described as a table? 

2) No other object in the Sanctuary is 
shown to the prophet. He sees neither 
the rntin, candelabrum, nor the jnbtp, 
table for the showbread, nor, in the 
Holy of Holies, is he shown the 

ark. Why is he shown this altar? 

3) Why should the description of the 
altar interrupt the account of the 
decorative paneling which, after this 
verse, continues until the end of this 
chapter? 

■4) We know of two altars which 
served in the Tabernacle and, later, in 
the two Temples: The large outer altar 
(nblyrt n3Tn) which stood in the 
courtyard and was used for most 
sacrifices, and the smaller golden altar 
(3n?n n3TQ ) which stood in the Sanc¬ 


tuary and was used mainly for the daily 
rniup, incense offering. Of the two, the 
outer altar cannot be meant here since 
that is described later (43:13 ff.). Nor 
can the golden altar be meant, since the 
dimensions in our verse are different 
from those given in the Torah (Exodus 
30:1 ff.) for that golden altar. Also, it is 
described as a block of wood with no 
reference to the golden covering. 

(1) The first question is raised in the 
Talmud (Berachos 55a): The verse 
begins with altar and ends with table to 
teach you that as long as the Temple 
stood, the altar atoned for Israel, but 
now a person's table atones for him 
[because it gives him the opportunity to 
practice charity by sharing his food. See 
Berachos 55a) 

Does this mean that the word n3TQ in 
our verse is to be translated as table ? We 
think not. It seems likely that the Sages 
simply found a support for their homily 
in the unexpected change of expression 
from altar to table. In the first place, 
there is no real problem in describing 
the altar as a table, since we see in 
Malachi 1:12 that this is correct 
prophetic idiom. (See further in Radak 
and Metzudos 44:16.) Second, there 
seems little logic in Scripture teaching 
us the atoning qualities of charity in the 
middle of a description of the Third 
Temple. It seems much more likely that 
we are dealing with a rnpii, homiletic 
device, grounded in an irregularity of 
expression rather than in the actual 
meaning of the verse. (See remarks on a 
similar problem in Appendix VI.) 
Nevertheless, Targum (quoted by 
Rashi) renders: table, and this seems 
also to be the assumption of the Talmud 
in Menachos (96b, 97a). 

However, translating table does not 
help in answering the other questions 
and many commentators do in fact 
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41 22 The altar — a wooden block three cubits high , its 

22-23 length was two cubits and its ends were part of it. Its 

surface and its walls were of wood. And he spoke to 
me: 'This is the table before HASHEM.' 23 Now there 


translate nznn as altar (see Ratnban, 
Toras HaShem Temimah; Tosafos, 
Menachos 97a.) 

(2) The Torah itself treats the golden 
altar differently than the other holy ves¬ 
sels. The Tabernacle, with all its com¬ 
ponents and vessels, is described in 
Terumah; not so the golden altar, which 
is dealt with separately at the end of 
Tetzaveh. This is so because it had a 
unique function. While the Temple ser¬ 
vice as a whole had the purpose of 
bringing the Divine Presence down to 
dwell among Man, the incense burnt at 
the inner altar was brought to pay 
homage to the Divine Presence after it 
had come to rest in the Temple ( Sforno 
to Exodus 30:1; see also Ramban there). 
The Torah discusses it only after 28:45, 
in which the Divine Presence is already 
assumed. Thus, Yechezkel isolates this 
altar from all the other vessels, which he 
had not described, in reflection of a 
truth already taught in the Torah. 

(3) The answer to the third question 
follows from the answer to the second. 
Yechezkel had suddenly become aware 
of a Divine light emanating from the 
Holy of Holies (u. 21). In the 
overwhelming rapture of that moment, 
his mind was torn away from the 
detailed description of the Temple 
structure and he was filled with a burn¬ 
ing desire to pay homage to the 
Shechinah, which had finally returned 
to its rightful abode. In recognition of 
this ecstasy, God showed him the inner 
altar. This is to be the table before 
HASHEM. The incense burnt on this 
altar is to be the expression of Man's 
adoration. 

(4) We should not be surprised that 
the dimensions of this altar are different 
from those enumerated in Exodus. We 
have already noticed many changes in 
the Third Temple and we can assume 
that the larger size of the golden altar is 


part of the general enlarging of the 
Temple structure. 

Again, we should not be surprised 
that no mention is made of the golden 
covering. The altar in our verse is not 
treated differently from the rest of the 
Sanctuary. All the inner surface of the 
Sanctuary was, as we have learned, to 
be covered with a gold plating but no 
mention is made of this in the text. We 
must assume that God s purpose was to 
show Yechezkel the underlying struc¬ 
ture of the Temple rather than the 
finished, shining edifice. (See MalbimJ. 

From the fact that the altar is referred 
to as wood , the Sages in Menachos (96b, 
97a) derive a halachah concerning the 
laws of ritual purity and impurity: 
Since there is a rule that, concerning 
these laws, the status of an object is 
determined by the material from which 
it is made, our verse indicates that the 
status is dependent on an object s sub¬ 
stance, not its plating. Therefore, the 
gold-plated altar is treated as if it were 
all wood. 

iS r»niyyj?ni — And its ends were part 
of it. 

Rashi , who follows Targum in in¬ 
terpreting the n3Tn as table , explains 
that T'niyypn means the legs of the 
table. Metzudos explains that the legs of 
the table were carved from the same 
block as the rest of the table. They were 
not made separately and then con¬ 
nected. i3!K, which literally means its 
length, is the surface of the table and 
vnYp, ifs walls, are the n^pn, rim, 
which according to Exodus 25:5, sur¬ 
rounded the table. 

If the altar is meant we must follow 
Malbim in interpreting vnlyypn as the 
horns [protrusions at the upper corners] 
of the altar, 131K as the upper surface , 
and V*nT*p, as its walls. Both horns and 
walls are mentioned in Exodus 30:2, 3. 
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23"24. These two verses describe the 
doors of the gateway which led into the 
Sanctuary (see Fig. 19). 

The thickness of the wall (4/5) was 
six cubits. There were two sets of doors 
within this thickness. The eastern set 
was fixed near the front, one cubit 
westward; the other, at the very back. 
The gateway (4/6) was ten cubits wide, 
so each door in the two sets was five 
cubits. As they swung open, the doors 
near the front opened 90° inwards and 
covered the inner five cubits of the 
thickness of the wall; the back door 
swung 180° into the Sanctuary and 
covered the five cubits on either side of 


the gate. These ten cubits of the wall re¬ 
quired no gold plating, for they were 
not visible when the doors were opened 
against them. (See comm., v. 20.) 

This is the first opinion in Middos 
4:1. However, R' Yehudah maintains 
that both sets of doors opened into the 
thickness of the gateway. Each door was 
‘hinged at its center in such a way that it 
folded in half as it was opened. Each 
door was hinged to the wall one half 
cubit from the outer edge. Thus when 
all the doors were opened the inner five 
cubits of the gateway were covered. 

23. u/“ipbi Sd’hS ninbn □ , >nu/ , i — Now 

I - : ▼ - t : - 


Fig. 19 

The Two Sets of Doors Between the Sanctuary and the Hall 



Both sets of doors open westward. The outer (eastern) doors open to 90° and cover the 
walls on the right and left sides of the gateway. The inner (western) doors open to 180° 
and cover the eastern wall of the Sanctuary on either side of the gate. 
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41 were two [sets of] doors to the Sanctuary and the 

24-25 Holy [of Holies ]. 24 Two doors for each set of doors; 

two swinging doors. Two for the one set of doors and 

two doors for the other . 25 Now upon them — upon 

the doors of the the Sanctuary — cheruv and palm 

trees were carved just as they were carved on the 

* 

walls. And wooden beams led to the front of the 


there were two [sets of] doors [leading] 
to the Sanctuary and the Holy of Holies. 

Kashi explains that this sentence 
refers to the northern and southern 
doors of each of the two sets of doors. 
He does not make clear how he 
translates the next verse. 

It is easier to account for all the words 
in the two verses if we take this earlier 
one to refer to the sets rather than the 
individual doors: There were two [sets 
of] doors. The individual (northern and 
southern) doors are described in the 
next verse (Metzudos). 

24. mnbib ninbt □ , »nun — Two doors 

T • - ▼ - 

for each set of doors. 


See comm, to previous verse. 

mnSi niDpin — Two swinging 

doors. 

This would be the correct translation 
according to the first opinion in Middos 
4:1 (see above). R' Yehudah would 
translate: two hinged doors. 

25. The doors leading to the Sanctuary 
were paneled and decorated in precisely 
the same way as the inner walls were. 

yinnn dSikh Sk yy nyi — And 
wooden beams led to the front of the 
entrance hall from the outside. 

The enormous height of the buildings 
(see comm., v. 8) made it necessary to 


Fig. 20 

The Doors to the Sanctuary According to R' Yehudah 



Each set of doors actually consists of 4 doors (each door 2^z cubits wide. 4X2 t ;=10 — 
the width of the gateway.) The doors attached to the wall had hinges on both sides (one 
set of hinges attached to the wall and another set to a second door). Each set of doors 
open towards the gateway walls. 
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have reinforcing beams running from depository (4/18); see comm, on 40:48]. 
the walls of the entrance hall (Rashi). These also had closed windows (see 

comm. 16-20) and palm decorations. 

26. nbiKri m9p3 — On the shoulders Draym nran niy^yi — And the casings 
of the entrance hall. of the House and the beams. 

These are the walls on either side of The translation follows Bava Kama 
the gate leading into the entrance hall 67a. nlyby are wooden frames which 
[that is, the three cubit extension of the surround windows and doors and act as 
outer wall (4/1) which extended in- casings for the □ 1 3y, beams, which are 
ward beyond the end of the knife to rest there. 

XLII 

Prefatory Remarks to Verses 1-12 

These verses describe the location and the dimensions of four huge chambers 
(T\\iy)b) within the outer courtyard. 

[For this section we cannot adhere to the principle which has guided us 
throughout the commentary to Yechezkel's Temple, which has been to follow 
Rashi's opinion consistently, for Rashi confesses that he is unable to unravel some 
of the complexities of the verses concerning these chambers, exclaiming in verse 6 
[in the printed Rashi this appears at end of v. 3]: 'As for me, I had neither teacher 
nor helper for [the understanding of] this building; only what l was shown by 
Heaven.' (See Rashi to vs. 3 and 5 and see Radak to v. 5: '...this section must wait 
for elucidation by Elijah the prophet'), Since much of this section is intimately con¬ 
nected with three verses concerning which Rashi offers no explanation, we will, for 
this section, follow Metzudos, who offers a cohesive and readily understandable 
commentary to all twelve verses. His explanations concerning the two western 
chambers are identical with those of Rashi (except as they pertain to the three verses 
which Rashi does not explain), but his description of the two eastern chambers 
must be considered entirely his own since according to Rashi (v. 9) there may have 
been no such chambers in the east, and whatever explanation Rashi does offer for 
verses 9-12 seems to be quite incompatible with that of Metzudos. 

Verses 1-8 deal with the chamber which lay directly north of the Temple 
building, and make no mention of such a chamber on its southern side. However, as 
Rashi points out in verse 12, there is a clear indication from the expression a’atj 
a’ay IT’S 1 ?, all around the House, (41:10) that there was another chamber to the 
south (Fig. 21), and we assume that its dimensions and its location relative to the 
Temple were identical with the northern one. 

Earlier, in 41:10, we were taught that there was a space of twenty cubits (5/4) 
between the outer wall (4/16) of the Temple building and the southern wall (5/1) of 
this chamber. This information is augmented by verse 2, which gives the distance 
from the northern wall of the outer courtyard (1/1) to the northwest chamber as 
fifty cubits (5/5), and by verse 7, which gives the width of the chamber (from north 
to south) as fifty cubits. With these three measurements we are able to locate the 
chamber exactly along the north-south line. As yet we know nothing concerning its 
location along the east-west line. 
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41 entrance hall from the outside. 26 And there were 

26 closed windows and palm trees from this side and 

that on the shoulders of the entrance hall, and the 
casings of the House and the beams. 

42 T hen he brought me to the outer courtyard — the 

1 path was the northern way — and he brought me 


Verse 2 teaches that the length of the chamber (from east to west) was one 
hundred cubits, but this is still not enough information to locate it exactly. Verse 8 
fixes the location with complete accuracy. 

To understand v. 8, we work out the measurements. The total width of the entire 
Temple complex was 312 cubits (40:19), and the width of the Temple building [ex¬ 
cluding the knife depository (4/18)] was seventy cubits (41:12). (See Fig. 18.) Since 
the Temple building was exactly centered between north and south, this leaves ex¬ 
actly 121 cubits on either side [(312-70)4-2 = 121]. The space between the chamber 
and the Temple building (5/4) was twenty cubits, and between the chamber and the 
outer wall of the courtyard (5/5) was fifty cubits. This leaves fifty-one cubits for 
the width of the chamber [(121-20-50 = 51)]. Why then does verse 8 give the width 
of the chamber as only fifty cubits? 

The explanation is that Yechezkel was looking at the chamber from the eastern 
side of the outer courtyard as indicated by verses 1-3 and as will be elucidated in the 
commentary. From that point he saw the eastern wall of the chamber where it met 
the wall of the inner courtyard. As illustrated in Fig. 22, the northern wall of the in¬ 
ner courtyard (2/1) met and covered one cubit of the chamber's eastern wall. The 
wall of the inner courtyard began exactly a hundred cubits from the outer courtyard 
wall (1/1; see 40:27) while the southern wall of the chamber extended 101 cubits 
from the courtyard wall. Thus, the last cubit of the chamber wall was covered and 
all that could be seen from Yechezkel's vantage point were fifty-cubits of the 
chamber's wall. 

The above computations dictate that the eastern end of the chamber started at the 
exact point where the northern wall (2/1) of the inner courtyard ended. We have 
therefore located the exact point on the east-west line at which the chamber began. 
The 100 cubits of its length ran exactly alongside of the 100 cubit length of the 
building. 

This explains why it was necessary to build a gap (5/2) as a passageway between 
the two walls, (4/1) and (2/1) [see details in verse 4]. Without such an opening, 
there would have been no direct access from the inner courtyard to (5/4) the space 
between the Temple and the chamber. (See Fig. 23, p. 658.) 


1. mlY’nn “iynn bn — Then he 

* . - “ ▼ v ■ ■* - 

brought me to the outer courtyard. 

The prophet is to be shown the 
chamber, which lay to the north of the 
Temple building. The verse continues 
that, to reach this chamber, he went out 
of the inner courtyard by way of the 
northern gate. 

[The printed Rashi contains a passage 
which explains why he had to use the center 
gate on the north side. There was simply no 
other way to get to the chamber since the 


front of the Temple, which was hundred 
cubits wide, closed off the entire width of the 
inner courtyard, which was also exactly a 
hundred cubits. 

This passage seems to be a later addition to 
the text of Rashi and does not appear in the 
manuscripts (see Appendix VII). 

However, from Rashi's responsum to the 
Rabbis of Auxerres (Appendix IX) it appears 
that this was indeed part of the original text 
but, on discussion with his student Shemaya, 
Rashi removed it. He recognized that on the 
basis of v. 4 there must have been a gap (5/2) 
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between the eastern wall of the building (4/1) 
and the northern wall (2/1) of the inner court 
(see above), and therefore Yechezkel could 
have reached the chamber by way of the gap. 

Given this possibility, the route through 
the northern gate was not the only possible 
way to reach the chamber.] 

pjan 133 ... niran 133 — Along the 
fortress and the structure. 

At 41:12 we explained that the Tem¬ 
ple building was called the fortress, and 
the cell complex was called the struc¬ 
ture. See fig. 21 and pref. remarks 
above, where we demonstrated that the 
hundred cubits of the chamber were ex¬ 
actly opposite the hundred cubits of the 
Temple building. 

2. This verse is to be understood in the 
following manner: [He brought him] to 


the northern gate (5/6) [of the chamber] 
from which he could see the hundred- 
cubit length of the chamber from east to 
west, and a fifty-cubit wide area (5/5) 
between the chamber and the northern 
wall of the outer courtyard. 

3 . This verse helps us locate the 
chamber along the north-south line. It is 
to be understood as follows: The 
southern wall of the chamber ran along 
the twenty-cubit space (5/4) between 
the chamber and the Temple. The 
northern wall of the chamber faced the 
balcony which ran along the wall (1/1) 
of the outer courtyard (see 40:18 and 
fig. 5). 

p^rw ■’39 bk p’rw — Pillar faced 
pillar because of the three floors. 


Fig. 21 

Placement of the Western Chambers 



Note: Dotted lines show that both chambers lined up with the Temple Complex from 
east to west: 100 cubits. 
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42 to the chamber which ran along the fortress and the 

2-4 structure to the north; 2 facing the hundred-cubit 

length by the northern gate and the fifty-cubit width. 
3 It was opposite the twenty cubits of the inner court¬ 
yard and opposite the balcony. Pillar faced pillar 
because of the three floors. 4 In front of the chambers 


Rashi is baffled by the expression 
pTiK, (which we translate pillar) in this 
verse: What was its function? What 
bearing has it on the three floors? Why 
did the pillars cause a narrowing of the 
floors, as set forth in verse 5? 

Metzudos explains as follows: As in 
41:16, p’HK is to be understood as pillar. 
The chamber described in these verses 
had three stories Such a high 

structure required supporting pillars. In 
contrast to simple walls in a courtyard 
(v. 6), which do not require more than 
one supporting pillar, a structure this 
heavy would require two, one on the 
outside another on the inside. This ar¬ 


rangement would affect the appearance 
of the structure as described in verse 5. 
See comm, there. 

4. •oab’l — In front of the 

chambers. 

This refers to the twenty cubit space 
(5/4) between the Temple and the 
chamber. It could be reached by a ten- 
cubit walkway (5/3) leading westward 
between the knife depository (4/18) and 
the chamber. 

[Going from east to west, the knife 
depository (4/18) together with its outer 
wall (4/1) was ten cubits wide; these ten 
cubits were the length of the walkway. 


Fig. 22 

North-South Placement of Northwest Chamber 



Note: The distance between the outer wall of the outer courtyard (l/l) and the 
northern wall of the chamber is 50 cubits. The width of the chamber is 51 cubits for a 
combined width of 101 cubits. Since the width of the outer courtyard (1/1 to 2/1) is 
100 cubits, there was an overlay of 1 cubit at point A. 
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Fig- 23 

Access to the Western Chamber 
from the Inner Courtyard 

Note: 1 cubit since 5/2 leads from courtyard to 5X10 
cubits passageway (5/3), from where the kohen was 
able to enter the chamber through gateway 5/1. 
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42 there was a walkway ten cubits wide leading to the 
5-6 inner space through a path of one cubit. Their gate 
faced northward. 5 The upper chambers were nar¬ 
rowed because the pillars consumed space from 
them, from the lower and middle floor of the 
building. 6 For they were three-storied , and unsuited 
for them were pillars like the pillars of courtyards, 


By means of the following computation, 
we learn that the walkway was five 
cubits wide: The knife depository ex¬ 
tended fifteen cubits beyond the width 
of the Sanctuary (see 41:14). The 
chamber was twenty cubits from the 
Sanctuary (see 41:10); 20-15 = 5. 

nnK nnt< 7|-n — Through a path of one 
cubit. 

The walkway was reached through a 
1 cubit gap (5/2) between the 
northeastern extremity of the knife 
depository and the northern wall (2/1) 
of the inner courtyard. This gap was ob¬ 
tained by shortening the latter by 1 
cubit. 

pD*b Drpnj^pi — Their gate faced 
northward. 

This refers to the opening (5/6) in the 
northern wall of the chamber which had 
already been mentioned in verse 2. 

[No explanation is offered why the plural 
(□mnnsi, nlD^bn) is used in this verse, 
when Yechezkel was shown one gate and one 
chamber. Perhaps it hints at the existence of 
the northeast chamber which, as we shall see 
below, lay to the east of and was identical to 
this chamber.) 

5. niiyp rnl’Syn ntottfbni — The 
upper chambers were narrowed. 

Verse 6 teaches that the chambers 
were three-tiered. One of Rashi's dif¬ 
ficulties with verses 6 and 7 is the ques¬ 
tion of why the highest of the three 
floors should be narrower than the 
lower two (see comm, to v. 3). 

Metzudos offers a solution which al¬ 
lows him to interpret verses 5 and 6 
quite simply. The term nUVby, upper, 
in our phrase does not refer to the third 
floor of a single structure, but to the two 
chambers at the western end of the 


courtyard. Those chambers — parallel to 
the Sanctuary, one to its north and one 
to its south — are described as nW»by. 
higher, relative to the two identical 
chambers which, as we shall see, lay at 
the eastern end of the outer courtyard. 
Since the Temple area sloped upwards 
from east to west, and the level of the 
Temple building was twelve steps 
higher than the courtyards in front of it, 
these chambers are correctly described 
as upper' chambers. 

The reason why these 'upper' 
chambers — and also, of course, the 
lower (eastern) ones (but see comm, to 
v. 11) — were 'narrow' is explained in 
the rest of our verse and in the next 
verse. Verse 3 had introduced us to the 
need of two pillars to support the 
weight of the three-story chamber 
structure. Our verse explains that these 
pillars, inside the chamber, 'consumed' 
(^b31 ,, like ibpio, to eat) space from the 
lower floor and the middle floor. They 
took no space from the upper story — 
which was consequently broader than 
the other two — because it could rest on 
the pillars. The weight of the third 
story's roof was not great enough to re¬ 
quire extra support. Verse 6 explains 
that because of the height of these three 
story structures, it was im¬ 

possible to support it with the normal 
one pillar support which would have 
been appropriate for the support of 
courtyard walls ’Tiny:? omny pro] 
[nltynii: therefore space from the lower 
and middle levels was lost. 

7“8. Together, these two verses yield 
the position of the chamber on the east- 
west line. The pref. remarks to verses 1- 
12 examine them in detail and explains 
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why the latter part of verse 8 — telling 
that the hundred-cubit length of the 
chamber ran exactly parallel to the 
length of the building — follows logical¬ 
ly upon the first part. 

9. nbt<n nlou/bn nnnni — And for 
those below these chambers. 

Rashi is uncertain whether this in¬ 
dicates some kind of subterranean 
chamber or whether it refers to the 
eastern chambers which were on the 
downward slope of the mountain. 

Metzudos — who understood nal’by, 
upper, in verse 5 as describing the two 
chambers in the western part of the 
courtyard because they were higher up 
on the slope — quite consistently in¬ 
terprets this phrase as a reference to two 
more chambers which lay towards the 
eastern (and therefore lower) end of the 
outer courtyard. 

As Metzudos interprets the next few 
verses, we learn that these eastern 
chambers had the same dimensions and 
occupied the same positions (relative to 
the walls of the outer courtyard) as the 
western chambers. However, while the 
entire length of the western ones ran 
along the building and did not protrude 
toward the east or west, this was not so 
in the case of the eastern ones. This will 
become clearer below, as we locate these 
chambers, first along the east-west line 
and then along the north-south line 
(Fig. 24). 

E’lplIN? fObran — An approach from the 
east. 

There is an approach along the court¬ 


yard's eastern wall (6/3) for a person 
coming to the chambers from the outer 
courtyard. According to Metzudos , this 
approach is a path, eleven cubits wide, 
between the eastern walls of the outer 
courtyard (1/1) and the eastern wall of 
the chamber. 

Metzudos assumes that the distance 
of these eastern chambers from the out¬ 
er courtyard wall (1/1) should be the 
same as that of the western chambers 
from the western wall. Therefore, he 
gives the distance to the east as eleven 
cubits. (See Fig. 24.) 

[The measurement for the western 
path (5/6) is also not given in the text 
but is assumed on the basis of Middos 
4:7, which reports an eleven-cubit space 
for the Second Temple. See comm. 
40:22.) 

Given this distance between the 
chambers and the eastern wall, the 
hundred-cubit length of these chambers 
must have protruded into the space 
alongside the inner courtyard as shown 
in the Master Diagram and relevant 
figures. 

This, in turn, means that the chamber 
cut off half a cubit from the cell wall 
(2/5) located on the eastern extremity of 
the cell complex on the north wall of the 
inner courtyard. This happened as fol¬ 
lows: 

The entire northern wall of the inner 
courtyard (2/1) was a hundred cubits 
long (40:47). Allowing ten cubits for the 
central gate (2/3) (40:11), this leaves 
forty-five cubits on either side [(100- 
10 )-r2 = 45], The cells structure built 
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hence, the lower and middle stories were deprived of 
floor space. 7 The outer wall in front of the chambers, 
from the direction of the outer courtyard facing the 
chambers — its length was fifty cubits. 6 For the 
length of the chambers which was toward the outer 
courtyard was fifty cubits, and behold! they , paral¬ 
leled the Temple, a hundred cubits . 9 And for those 
below these chambers there was an approach from 
the east, for entering them from the outer courtyard. 


Fig. 24 

The Northeast Chamber 
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outside the wall began 2Vi cubits from 
the gateway (comm. 40:12); each of the 
three cells was six cubits wide (40:7), 
and the walls were each five cubits 
(40:7). This gives the entire cell struc¬ 
ture a length of 40 l /2 cubits (Fig. 24) 
[2 V 2 +5+6+5+6+5+6 + 5 = 40 Vi]. If we 
add the remaining 4Vi cubits to the six 
cubit thickness of the eastern wall of the 
inner courtyard (2/1) we find that the 
eastern extremity of the cell complex 
was IO 1/2 cubits distant from the eastern 
edge of the northern wall of the inner 
courtyard. Since the chamber extended 
11 cubits past the eastern wall, V 2 cubit 
of the cell complex was cut off. 

Along the north-south line, we are 
told that just as in the case of the 
western chambers, there was space of 
fifty cubits between the northern wall 
of the outer courtyard and the begin¬ 
ning of the chamber. The chamber itself 
was fifty-one cubits wide (see comm. 1- 
12) and must therefore have encroached 
one cubit along the northern edges of 
walls (2/1). This encroachment of one 
cubit was duplicated in the western 
chambers, as noted in comm. 1-12. 

10. This verse continues the 

description of the chamber's location. It 
is essentially an elaboration of the 
previous verse. Relative to the “Hi ani 
DHjpn “lynn, the width of the 

eastward courtyard wall (1/1), the 

chambers were closer to the Temple 
building [the Fortress], the [cell] struc¬ 
ture, (see 41:12) and the western 

chambers, i.e., there was a space 
between the eastern chambers and the 
outer courtyard's eastern wall (6/3). 


[From the comm, to the previous vei'se 
we know that this space was eleven 
cubits.] 

11. nrrqsb *yrn — Arid there was a 
passage before them. 

This refers to the fifty cubit space 
(6/4) between the northern wall of the 
chamber and the northern wall of the 
outer courtyard. 

The rest of the verse affirms that in 
all structural details these eastern 
chambers were identical with the 
western ones. The western chambers are 
here referred to as northern following 
the pattern of the earlier verses (Rashi; 
Metzudos). [However, nothing is said 
concerning the three stories. Perhaps 
these eastern chambers had only one 
story, which would eliminate the need 
for supportive pillars. See comm, to 
nivbyn niaiybn in v. 5.] 

12. niTirt itt/hc nlDUfbrt ■»nnD3i — 
And like the gates of the chambers 
which lay to the south. 

Metzudos explains that although the 
text had thus far described only the 
northwest and northeast chambers, 
there were identical chambers to the 
southwest and southeast. [He deduces 
this from the words D'QIJ, all around, in 
41:10]. Whereas the gates of the 
northern chambers opened to the north, 
those of the southern chambers opened 
to the south. Thus, the southern 
chambers were mirror images of the 
northern ones. 

■yri nna — There was also a gate 

at the main approach. 

In addition to the abovementioned 
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42 10 Along the width of the eastward courtyard wall 

10-12 over toward the Fortress and toward the structure 
were the chambers. 11 And there was a passage be¬ 
fore them. They were identical to the northward 
chambers, like their length, like their width; at all 
their gateways, like their measurements, and like 
their number of doors, 12 and like the gates of the 
chambers which lay to the south. There was also a 
gate at the main approach, an approach facing the 


gates which all the chambers had in 
common, there was another gate which 
only the lower one had. This one led to 
the main approach. This description is 
then expanded: nran rrmn ^33 “pt, 
an approach facing the platform of 
the singers. This translation based on 
Targum, refers to the stone, fence-like 
platform [rn"un from ~ru, fence] (3/4) 
upon which the Levites stood when they 
sang and played musical accompani¬ 
ment to the sacrificial service. The same 
platform was mounted by the Kohanim 
when they blessed the people (Rashi; 
Metzudos). 

Alternatively, Metzudos renders 
nr;n as worthy , meaning that the plat¬ 
form was built like a sturdy 'worthy' 
fence. 

The verse concludes by explaining 
that this platform faced the people as 
they entered the courtyard from an 
easterly direction. 

According to Middos 2:6 this plat¬ 
form (3/4) was situated between the 
Israelite courtyard and the priestly 
courtyard, that is halfway between the 
beginning of the Azarah (which com¬ 
prised both the courtyard of the 
Kohanim and the courtyard of the 
Israelites — see Ram bam. Be is 
HaBechirah 5:12) and the altar (see Fig. 
12). In Yechezkel s Temple it would lie 
exactly centered between the beginning 
of the inner courtyard and the altar. 
(See Master Diagram.) Since the plat¬ 
form could be approached from any 
part of the eastern section of the court¬ 
yard which lay before it, this whole sec¬ 
tion of the courtyard is considered as a 


way leading to the platform. In effect, 
our verse is saying that the eastern 
chambers had a gate (6/2) leading into 
the front part of the inner courtyard, 
which was the way leading to the plat¬ 
form. 

[Metzudos learns that this entrance 
lay in the five cubits which the chamber 
encroached upon the inside of the inner 
courtyard (that is, beyond the thickness 
of wall 2/1). We have assumed a 
thickness of five cubits for the walls of 
the chamber although this is nowhere 
stated. If we are correct then the 
entrance must lie through the wall of 
the chamber. See Fig. 25. It is, of course, 
possible that the wall of the chamber 
was much narrower, in which case our 
diagram would be inaccurate to that 
degree.] 


Fig. 25 

Passageway from Inner Courtyard 
to the Northeast Chamber 
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13“15. Various levels of sanctity 
existed in the Temple (see Keilim 1:8; 
comm. 40:6). The courtyard which 
Yechezkel's calls the outer courtyard 
was the equivalent of the women's 
courtyard of the Second Temple, and 
what Yechezkel's calls inner courtyard 
was the equivalent of the azarah which 
itself can be divided into three levels: 
the Israelites' courtyard, the priestly 
courtyard and the area between the 
entrance hall and the altar (see fig. 12). 
See Keilim 1:8 for the exact halachic 
properties of those division. 

There are also various levels of sanc¬ 
tity which attach to the sacrifices which, 
for our purposes, we can divide into two 
general groups: onpnp ’Hcnp, Holy of 
Holies, a group which comprises: nbly, 
Dtt/K, nKUn, nran, burnt, meal, sin and 
guilt offerings, (as also may ’Tpbtt/, com¬ 
munal peace offerings, which are in a 
separate category — see b?low and the 
D’Sp sacrifices of lesser holiness, 

comprising all other sacrifices. 

One of the halachic properties which 
differentiates the inner courtyard/aza- 
rah from the outer/women's courtyard 
concerns the Holy of Holies group of 
sacrifices. These may never be taken out 
of the inner courtyard. Their status of 
special sanctity requires that they 
always remain in a place possessing the 
level of sanctity of the inner courtyard. 

This is the background to our two 
verses. 


The four chambers which have been 
described in our chapter lay within the 
outer courtyard (see above, and Main 
Diagram). It should necessarily follow 
that they would be disqualified for 
anything connected with the most holy 
offerings, which, as we have learned, re¬ 
quire the sanctity of the inner court¬ 
yard. Nevertheless our two verses teach 
that the function of these chambers was 
to provide space for the kohanim to eat 
their portion of the most holy offerings. 
This implies that these chambers pos¬ 
sessed the inner courtyard's level of 
sanctity, that is, although they were 
located outside the inner courtyard they 
were nevertheless considered part of it. 

This is simply understood in connec¬ 
tion with the eastern chambers which, 
as we saw in verse 12, had an entrance 
(6/2) straight into the inner courtyard. 
However, a glance t the Master 
Diagram will show th. i *’ "‘re was •'<) 
direct access from the western chambers 
to the inner courtyard. How, then, 
could the most holy offerings get to 
them without being taken through the 
outer courtyard? 

This can only be understood in con¬ 
nection with 46:20, which teaches that 
not only the chambers themselves but 
also the twenty-cubit space (5/4) 
between them and the Sanctuary had 
the status of the inner courtyard. 
Therefore it was possible to take the 
most holy offerings through the gap 
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42 platform of the singers, the easterly path as they 
13-14 entered. 

13 Then he said to me: The northern chambers and 
southern chambers which are by the fortress, they 
are holy chambers where the Kohanim who come 
close to HASHEM may eat the most holy. There they 
may leave the most holy, the meal offering, the sin 
offering, and the guilt offering, for the place is holy. 
14 The kohanim having arrived there, they are not to 
leave the holy place for the outer chamber, rather 
they must leave the garments in which they minister 


and walkway (5/2 and 5/3) which led 
from the inner courtyard to those open 
spaces. Of course, this assumes that 
there must have been an entrance into 
the chambers from the twenty-cubit 
space. Indeed Rashi to 46:19 states that 
there was such an entrance (5/8), 
although it is nowhere specified in the 
text. 

13. rnnn b* upK — Which are by 
the fortress. 

This accurately describes the western 
chambers which were very close to the 
Temple. However, as Metzudos points 
out, this description can also apply to 
the eastern chambers since they were 
moved up eleven cubits from the 
eastern wall towards the main building 
(see v. 10). 

ibpto upK unpn niDipb 

D’tplpn— The holy chambers where 
the...may eat the most holy. 

Although these chambers lay outside 
the inner courtyard, they are still 
described as possessing the requisite 
degree of holiness for the eating of the 
most holy offerings (see above). 

Tib o'qnp ivJK D’irpn — The kohanim 
who come close to HASHEM. 

The descendants of Tzadok (see 
40:46 and 44:9-16). 

■»tp7j7 imr ny — There they may 
leave the most holy. 

Since these chambers have the 


character of the inner courtyard, the 
most holy offerings may be left there in 
readiness to be eaten. 

All personal sacrifices which are most 
holy offerings are listed specifically in 
our verse DttJN, nxun, nmn, meal, 
sin, and guilt offerings); nbly, burnt of¬ 
fering, cannot be meant since our verse 
discusses only sacrifices that were eaten. 
Therefore, this seemingly superfluous 
term the most holy can refer only to 
■nay ’nbuJ, communal peace offerings. 
[These are a unique category since all 
□’Tpbtp, peace offerings, when offered 
by individuals belong to the category of 
sacrifices of lesser holiness. Only com¬ 
munal peace offerings are considered to 
be most holy offerings.] 

14. These chambers were also used to 
store rmna nia, priestly garments. 
While wearing such garments, the 
kohanim were not allowed to mingle 
with other people because, by Rabbinic 
decree, physical contact with clothes not 
having the sanctity of priestly garments 
caused the priestly garments to become 
contaminated. [See Chagigah 2:7.] 

Normally the kohanim would wear 
their priestly garments when they 
entered the chambers to eat the most 
holy offerings. Before leaving to mingle 
with the people, they would put on their 
ordinary clothes. 

15‘20. For the moment, Yechezkel's 
guide has finished his description of the 
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Temple buildings. He will resume it 
once more at 46:21. Now he returns to 
the point of departure from which he 
began his description at 40:5, the r»Qin 
rpan nn, wall of the Temple Mount. 
There he began his description by 
measuring the height and depth of this 
wall. Now he measures the length. 

Each wall measured five hundred 
rods (see 40:3) which, at six cubits to 
the rod (40:5), yields an area of nine 
million square cubits. Kashi points out 
that this is an increase by a factor of 
thirty-six over the area of 'the Temple 
Complex in the Second Temple, which, 
with sides of five hundred cubits (Mid- 
dos 2:1), yielded an area of two- 
hundred fifty thousand square cubits 
(9,000,000-r 250,000 = 36). 

15. The measurement was to include 
all four sides of the outer wall. 

16. Top -All around. 

This term in our verse is hard to un¬ 
derstand. The measurement was for 
only one dimension of the wall. Why 


would this be described as all around? 

Metzudos renders: From one end to 
the other. 

Levushei Serad (in HaMikdash 
HaShlishi) suggests the following solu¬ 
tion. He points out that the term is used 
in our verse only to describe the eastern 
side, and in the next verse, to describe 
the northern side. It is omitted com¬ 
pletely in verse 18, which describes the 
measurement of the southern side and 
appears in a slightly different form in 
verse 19 in connection with the western 
side. 

In his view, all around describes the 
guide's progress around the wall. 
Logically he would have started at the 
east wall and gone around by way of the 
north to the west and then back to the 
east wall along the south wall. For 
reasons which we cannot fathom he did 
not do so. After measuring the north 
wall, he doubled back to the south and 
only then went on to the west. 

Verse 16, which describes the 
measurement of the east wall, uses ^’^p. 
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42 for they are holy; they are to don other clothes and 

15-20 then approach the domain of the nation . 

15 When he finished the measurements of the inner 
House, he took me out through the gate which faced 
eastward and measured it all around. 16 He measured 
the eastern side with the measuring rod, five hundred 
rods with the measuring rod all around. 17 He 
measured the northern side, five hundred rods with 
the measuring rod all around. 18 The southern side he 
measured, five hundred rods with the measuring rod. 
19 He circled around to the western side; he measured 
five hundred rods with the measuring rod. 20 On four 
sides he measured it, its wall all around, a length of 
five hundred and a width of five hundred — to 
separate between the holy and the ordinary. 

all around — he was going around the 20. Snb ten pnyzb'iinb — To separate 
building in a logical fashion; so also between the holy and the ordinary. 
verse 17 in connection with the north Although the Temple Mount corn- 
wall. But verse 18 began a new measure- plex, the section immediately outside 
ment of the south side after he had the outer wall, (in its narrower sense — 
doubled back from the northwest corner see comm. 40:5), lay inside an area 
and all around would have been out of which was also sacred (see 40:5), it is 
place. The measurement of the west nevertheless described as bn, ordinary, 
wall (v. 19) once more followed a sur- relative to the Temple complex con- 
rounding' of the wall, albeit in a dif- tained within the outer wall, which had 
ferent direction than the original one. a greater level of sanctity. 

XLIII 

Yechezkel is brought back to the eastern gate to witness the high drama of the 
Shechinah's return. The book began with the tragedy of the Shechinah's 
withdrawal from the Temple, leaving it an empty shell; and concludes by reversing 
the process. Yechezkel had been shown the majesty of the rebuilt Temple, but the 
beautiful building which he had now examined in such loving detail would be 
devoid of meaning were it not to house the Divine Presence within itself. 

Twenty years earlier a majestic Temple had towered over the same mountain on 
which, in his vision, he was now standing. At the foot of that mountain lay a city 
teeming with proud and self-sufficient people, secure in their strength, confident in 
their future. Six years later the Temple was a smoldering ruin, the city, a desolate 
wilderness. Yechezkel knew the secret behind that catastrophe. He had witnessed 
the agonized withdrawal of the Shechinah from home; he had seen the soul leaving 
the body. Before his prophetic eye the mighty building had become a spiritless 
mockery of its former grandeur,a meaningless pile, willing fuel for Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar's eager flames (Chs. 8-11). 

The Shechinah had left the Temple — but not the people. At the very moment of 
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the destruction God and Israel were locked in an embrace of surpassing tenderness 
(footnote to 7:4) — witness to the indestructibility of the love which joined them. 
And on the banks of the River Kevar, in the darkest night of Babylonian exile, the 
Merkavah hovered over Israel in silent testimony to the essential holiness the nation 
retains even in its degradation (ch . 1). 

The two Merkavah visions of chapters 1 and 8 are the links which hold together 
the myriad parts of Yechezkel's prophetic edifice. The permanence of the bond 
between God and people informs his view of history that all events flow inexorably 
towards an ultimate DU? Wij?, a sanctification of the Heavenly Name (see 

footnote to 20:9). The ultimate goal of history is this sanctification; Israel's acquisi¬ 
tion of homeland and construction of Temple are milestones along the way, not the 
end of the journey. Therefore, the nation could be stripped of these precious 
treasures temporarily, but not be deterred from its pursuit of the one overriding 
goal. This concept of the transience of Israel's bond to land, city, and Temple is an 
indispensable basis of the unsparing and unflinching predictions of exile and 
destruction which form such a major part of his prophetic activity. 

And now, a third encounter with the Merkavah is to croton the earlier two. 
History will have run its course; lessons will have been learned from centuries of 
exile (see comm, and footnote to 6:8-9); and the bond to land, city, and Temple will 
be seen to be permanent after all. They were transient only in a relative sense. They 
are an ideal; not a condition. But the inspiration of history is that that ideal will be 
achieved. Now, as a logical outgrowth of his life's work, Yechezkel is granted a vi¬ 
sion of the fulfillment of that achievement. 


1. bKnfc/’ — The Glory of the 

God of Israel. 

Nineteen years earlier the Glory of 
the God of Israel had awaited Yechezkel 
in the Temple Courtyard (8:4). It had 
shown him the dreadful defilement of 
the Temple's sanctity (ch. 8), then been 


lifted out of the city upon wings of 
cheruvim (11:22) which would 
henceforth be its bearers {comm. 10:20). 
Now that same Glory of the God of 
Israel is about to reenter the Temple 
from the east, the direction of its depar¬ 
ture (see 11:23). 
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43 ^ hen he led me to the gate, the gate which opens to 

1-7 the east. 2 And behold! — the Glory of the God of 

Israel came from the east, with a sound like the sound 
of great waters, and the earth shone with His Glory. 
3 And the vision was like [the] vision that / had seen: 
like the vision that I had seen when I came to destroy 
the city, and visions like the vision that I had seen at 
the River Kevar. Then I fell upon my face. 4 The 
Glory of HASHEM entered the House through the 
gate which opened to the east. 5 Then a wind lifted 
me up and brought me into the inner courtyard; and 
behold! — the Glory of HASHEM filled the House. 

6 1 heard Him addressing Himself to me from the 
House. A man was standing near me. 7 And He said 
to me: Ben Adam! This is the site of My throne, this 


2 . crnn n’O SlpD — Like the sound of 
great waters. 

I.e., torrential waters. The expression 
is not meant literally, but to give some 
idea of the crescendo accompanying the 
Shechinah's return (Metzudos). 

11330 rrPKH yiKHi — And the earth 
shone with His Glory. 

God's Divine Presence is the source 
of all light. Bereishis Rabbah 3:4 teaches 
that it was from the tfipon jt* 3 Dlpn, 
the site of the Temple , that God 
fashioned the light of creation. 

In comm. 21:24-27, we discussed the 
terrible and fearsome darkness which 
fell upon Abraham when he saw a 
world subjugated by the Four King¬ 
doms under whom the agony of Israel's 
exile was to drag out. We saw that this 
darkness was an extension of the 
primeval darkness which covered the 
depths at the time of creation, waiting to 
be dispelled by the 'Spirit of God' which 
was to express itself with the coming of 
the Messiah. Yechezkel now sees that 
darkness lifting. With God's return to 
His Temple the earth will once more 
shine with the light which reflects its 
true nature. 

3. wki iipK HKinn riKinpi — And 


the vision was like the vision that l 
had seen. 

Yechezkel refers to the Merkavah vi¬ 
sions of his previous experience. He 
then proceeds to enumerate them in our 
verse. See pref. 

■»3S Sk Sbki — Then / fell upon my face. 

He falls in veneration before God 
(Metzudos). 

4. The Shechinah enters the bDVt, the 

▼ ■■ 

Temple building , by way of the eastern 
entrance of the outer courtyard (Met- 
zudos). 

5. Yechezkel had been standing at the 
eastern gate of the Temple Mount. The 
wind carries him to the inner courtyard. 

6. ’Sk 1310 VOtt/Kl — / heard Him 
addressing Himself to me. 

The voice was that of God. His 
speaking is described in the reflexive 
voice as if to say: He spoke to Himself, 
and I listened. This displays respect for 
God; He does not lower Himself to ad¬ 
dress man directly. See footnote to 2:2 
for an explanation of this rarely found 
construction. 

1DV rnn tf’Kl — A man was 
standing near me. 

This may have been the angelic guide 
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who had led him through the Temple in 
the previous chapters, or it may have 
been a different angel (Radak). 

Although the angel still accompanies 
Yechezkel, he no longer speaks. The 
voice emanates from the Holy of Holies 
(Malbim). 

7. ’b:p ms? mp?p ntji ’Kps Dipn nt< — 
This is the site of My Throne, this is the 
side of My footstool. 

Radak comments out that nK in this 
verse is to be rendered, this, as though it 
were written: HI. 

In Radak's view, ’KpD, My Throne 
refers to the HDDn K03, the Divine 
Throne, seat of God's Glory in the 
heavens. To the Divine Throne, the 
Temple relates as a footstool. The 
physical building in Jerusalem is 'op¬ 
posite' the spiritual 'throne' in the 
heavens. [The situation is analagous to 
Jerusalem. According to Taanis 5a the 
physical Jerusalem is 'opposite' a 
heavenly, spiritual city. See Prefatory 
Remarks to Ch. 22.] 

When we recall that in Jeremiah 
17:12 the Temple itself is described as 
HDD NpD, a Throne of Glory, another 
explanation suggests itself for our verse. 
Yechezkel teaches that the true 'Throne' 
of God is the footstool. It is not God's 
desire that his Shechinah should be 
located in the heavens but that He 
should dwell among men. If Israel will 


welcome God to its midst, it will have 
turned the footstool into the Throne 
(see Radak; see also Isaiah 66:1). 

njai oniJTD Drrpbm ro3n...iKbup kV) 
DiHDbn — Let...no more contami¬ 
nate... they and their kings, with their 
promiscuity and with the corpses of 
their kings. 

Taking this phrase and the next two 
verses together the following picture 
emerges: In earlier times it had been the 
custom of the kings to build their 
palaces next to the Temple (see II 
Chronicles 9:4). Because of this prox¬ 
imity, some of the excesses that took 
place in the palaces were considered a 
direct offense against the sanctity of the 
Temple; in particular, the practice of 
burying kings in the palace grounds 
caused a contamination of the sur¬ 
roundings. 

The Temple foretold in these proph¬ 
ecies will be immune from similar 
encroachments upon its sanctity. The 
disposition of the new city will be such 
that the portion assigned to the king 
will be far removed from the Temple 
grounds (see 45:7 for details). Under 
these new conditions there will be 
nothing to prevent the Shechinah from 
abiding permanently in the Temple. 111 

DnilTD — With their promiscuity. 

By the idol worship which was oc¬ 
casionally practiced (Metzudos). 


1. The injection of this apparently minor issue into the account of the Shechinah's return 
seems incongruous. Again and again Yechezkel had castigated the people for the sins which 
had driven the Shechinah from their midst. No detail seems to have escaped his stricture. Yet, 
nowhere do we find even a hint that the proximity of the palace to the Temple was in any way 
a contributing factor. The elimination of this problem would seem more pertinent to 45:7 
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43 is the site of My footstool where I will dwell amid the 

8 children of Israel forever. Let the family of Israel no 

more contaminate My holy Name, they and their 
kings, with their promiscuity and with the corpses of 
their kings — their high places. 8 When they place 
their thresholds near My threshold and their door¬ 
posts near My doorposts with but a wall between Me 
and them, whereby they defiled My holy Name by 
the abominations which they committed, so I 

DHlrca DrPD^n — And with the tamination. Once buried, the custom 

corpses of their kings—their high was to establish an altar for idol 

places. worship (nn3) near the grave (Met- 

The kings were occasionally buried in zudos). 
the gardens of their palaces (Rashi) and 

because of the close proximity to the 8~9. See commentary and footnote to 

Temple this was considered a con- v. 7. 

where the new disposition of the land is described; that it is mentioned at this point seems to 
underline its significance. 

We suggest the following solution to this problem. Although the command to build a Tem¬ 
ple is addressed to the people rather than to the king (see Ramban, Numbers 16:21), the very 
nature of the vast communal resources needed for such an effort required the involvement of 
the executive powers of the monarchy. The First Temple was built by Solomon, after David's 
longing to do so had been frustrated. Scripture also records many instances when necessary 
upkeep and repair was undertaken only upon the initiative of righteous kings (see HaMelech 
VeHaMikdash; Chazon HaMikrah by R' Y issachor Jacobson, Tel Aviv 5722). We may sur¬ 
mise that this close association between the monarchy and the Temple gave rise to a certain 
sense of proprietorship, and that such an attitude was reinforced by the close proximity of the 
palace to the Temple grounds. 

Against this background some kings may well have had the urge to obliterate the bound¬ 
aries between the monarchy and the priesthood and to arrogate to themselves the right of 
divine service in the Temple. There was precedent for such a combination of the two func¬ 
tions. Malchizedek was both King of Salem and Priest to God the Most High (Genesis 
14:18). Even within Israel, such a combination had been envisaged for Jacob's son Reuben, 
who would have been both king and kohen if he had not sinned (Rashi, Genesis 49:3). 
Nevertheless, for reasons which need not concern us here, the Torah forbade such a combina¬ 
tion. Y erushalmi Horios 3b expressly disqualifies a kohen from the monarchy (see Ramban 
Genesis 41:10) and Scripture often stresses that the two functions are entirely separate from 
one another (cf. Jeremiah 33:24 and Zechariah 4:14). 

A case can be made that the first intimation of an ultimate destruction of the Temple, the 
first tremors of the earthquake which would ultimately topple the whole structure, came when 
this division was forgotten. Isaiah 6 describes how the prophet saw God on a 'high and up¬ 
lifted throne' with [only] the 'edge of His garment filling the Sanctuary.' Since the Shechinah 
rightfully dwells upon the cheruvim whose wings were spread over the Ark, R' Hirsch 
(Gesammelte Schriften v. 2, Frankfort 1904, p. 162) deduces that the Shechinah had begun 
the process of withdrawal at that moment. The date given for this vision is the year when King 
Uzziahu dies. The Sages teach that it was not the year of his death, but the year when he was 
stricken with leprosy and forced to relinquish the throne. We learn the background to this 
story in II Chronicles 26:16. 

Drunk by the successes with which his rule had been crowned, Uzziahu entered the Temple 
with the intention of burning incense before God, an act of service which must be done by a 
kohen. But Uzziahu was from the tribe of Judah. According to the commentator to Chronicles, 
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10’11. Yechezkel is to pass on his 
visions of the Temple to the people. In 
pref. to 40:1-43:17 we cited the 
Midrash which has Yechezkel inquiring 
about the purpose of teaching the peo¬ 
ple the details of the Temple while they 
were still in exile with no prospect of es¬ 
caping it God had answered that He 
would consider the study of the Tem¬ 
ple s design to be as meritorious as the 
actual building. 

According to Radak our section goes 
even further. He explains the last phrase 
in verse 11, That they may remember its 
form and its decrees and perform them, 
as follows. If they do indeed study all 
the details of the structure and make an 
effort to remember them, then they will 
indeed be among those who will build it 
— at the resurrection of the dead. 


Accordingly, this passage is a guarantee 
that D’nnn jvrtn, the resurrection of the 
dead, will take place. 

10. DiT’nlJlyn — And let them 

be ashamed of their sins. 

They will feel ashamed when I show 
them that I do not forsake them despite 
their sins (Rashi). 

Alternatively, when they realize that 
the first Temple was destroyed because 
of them, they will be ashamed of their 
sins (Radak). 

rr»33n nK vnpl — And measure the 
design. 

From Radak it seems that they were 
to make a three-dimensional model to 
symbolize that eventually they would 
build the actual Temple (see commen¬ 
tary 10-11). Tosafos Y om Tov in his 


he reasoned that it is fitting for a human king to serve the Almighty King. When the high 
priest and the kohanim explained to him that this constituted an encroachment upon the 
rights of priesthood he would have defied them. At that moment leprosy appeared on his 
forehead, and simultaneously a terrible earthquake shook the land (Zechariah 14:5) causing 
the portals of the Temple to tremble (Isaiah 6:4). Plainly, when the boundaries between the 
monarchy and the priesthood were endangered the foundations of the nation were shaken, for 
it was then that the Shechinah began the withdrawal which would culminate in the ultimate 
destruction. The very structure of Israel, bearers of Divine Glory on Earth, had been com¬ 
promised. 

If our analysis is correct we can understand the central importance which Yechezkel assigns 
to the new disposition of the palace and the Temple grounds. It would safeguard the division 
which was so vital to maintain the presence of the Shechinah in Israel. 
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43 destroyed them in My anger, 9 Now let them distance 

9-12 their promiscuity and the corpses of their kings from 

Me, that I may dwell among them, forever. 

10 You Ben Adam! Tell the family of Israel of the 
Temple and let them be ashamed of their sins, and 
measure the design. 11 And if they are ashamed — the 
form of the House and its design, its exits and 
entrances, and all its appearance, its laws, all its 
decoration, and all its regulations make known to 
them and write it down before their eyes, that they 
may remember its form and its decrees and perform 
them. 12 This is the teaching of the House; the moun¬ 
tain, its entire boundaries all around, is most holy. 


Introduction to Tzuras HaBayis also 
maintains that the people were expected 
to make a model of the Temple. He 
deduces this from the seemingly redun¬ 
dant word 'Pnniy, literally its forms, in 
verse 11 (but see below for another ex¬ 
planation of the word). 

11. lobpJ DK] — And if they are 
ashamed. 

Metzudos understands this as a 
precondition. Only if you see true 
shame and repentance, should you con¬ 
tinue telling them all the details enumer¬ 
ated later in the verse. If on the other 
hand, they seem unaffected there will be 
no point in continuing. 

We follow Metzudos in his in¬ 
terpretation of the following words: 

rvan rniy — The form of the House. 

This is a general statement that the 
Temple is to consist of a Holy of Holies, 
a Sanctuary, a hall, various cells and 
halls, and all the other components. 

irmarn — And its design. 

An exact floor plan of where each 
component is to be. The Holy of Holies 
in the west, and so on. 

r»lOim T»K2fin — Its exits and entrances. 

f t T ▼ 

The dimensions of the gateways by 
which one goes out and in. 

T’n'niy Sai — And all its appearance. 


The appearance of each individual 
room. 

vnpn *73 nKI — Its laws [lit. and all its 
laws]. 

The function of each individual 
room. 

T»nlnar *731 — All its decorations. 

▼ T ; 

A description of the decorative palm 
trees and cheruvim which were carved 
on the wooden panels and beaten out on 
the golden veneer. 

V»nnn *731 — And all its regulations. 

Which parts are more holy than the 
others, where only kohanim are allowed 
to go and which parts are open to 
everybody. 

DiTryS 3h3l — And write it down 
before their eyes. 

Yechezkel was to write down all these 
details so that everyone could study 
them. 

For the interpretation of the rest of 
the verse see commentary to 10-11. 

12. rpgn rnin nxt — This is the 
teaching of the House. 

Our translation follows Metzudos 
who renders: All the details in the 
previous verse are the teachings con¬ 
cerning the Temple which the people 
are expected to learn. 

rrunp tt/ip ... iba* ba — Its entire 
boundaries around is most holy. 
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The expression D’ltflj? ItfTp, /ro¬ 

ly, in this verse is not synonymous with 
that in 41:4. There, it refers to the Inner 
Sanctuary which was called ItfTp, 

Holy of Holies, because it stood highest 
in the hierarchy of sanctity. In our verse 
the term is used to describe the Temple 
Mount's status relative to the much 
larger area in which it was set (see 40:5). 
The entire area is described in 45:1 as 
holy since it was set aside as a 
•rb nnnn, a gift for HASHEM, but its 
rnpnp, sanctity, has no halachic 
standing, for HKJpp, contamination, is 
not prohibited there. Relative to this 
status, the Temple Mount which does 
have halachic strictures, is described as 
most holy (Metzudos). 

13"17. These four verses deal with the 
dimensions of the nblyn rDtn, the altar 
of the burnt offering, or, as it is also 
called, the ]iy»nn nans, the outer altar, 
which stood in the inner courtyard. 

At 41:22 we noted that since Yechezkel 
was not shown any of the implements used 
in the Divine service, an explanation is re¬ 
quired for the fact that he was shown the 
3PITH rt3Tp, the Golden [inner] Altar. This 
question need not disturb us concerning the 
outer altar. It was a solid building, attached 
to the ground, and should be considered a 
part of the Temple structure together with all 
the other parts of the building which the 
prophet had been shown. 

We may, however, ask why the altar is 
described separately rather than in the 
general description of the past few chapters. 
M albim offers the following answer: Ac¬ 
cording to Rambam (Beis HaBechirah 2:3), 
the altar in the second Temple was built ac¬ 
cording to Yechezkel's directions (except for 
the height of the 110’, base — see below). The 
rest of Yechezkel's instruction, however, ap¬ 
ply only to the future Temple. [We have dis¬ 
cussed the reason for this in the pref. 
remarks to 40:1 — 43:17.] For this reason the 
two descriptions were separated from one 
another; one was applicable immediately, 
while the other would be used only in Mes¬ 
sianic times. 

Before we study the dimensions of 
the altar, a word is in place concerning 


its exact location in the courtyard. 

As explained by Rambam (Beis HaBechi¬ 
rah Ch. 2) the altar's location is of vital 
significance: The location of the altar is pin¬ 
pointed with extreme precision and it may 
never be moved to another place ... (for) we 
have a universally recognized tradition that 
the place upon which David and Solomon 
built the altar ... is the exact place upon 
which Abraham built the altar and bound 
Isaac upon it, and it is in that place that Noah 
built an altar when he left the Ark. It is the 
same altar upon which Cain and Abel 
sacrificed, and upon it Adam sacrificed when 
he was created. 

The Talmud records a number of opin¬ 
ions. [For a discussion, see Tosafos Y om 
Tov to Middos 2:1, also in the section of the 
altar in his Tzuras HaBayis.] In accordance 
with comm. 40:47 (see there) we shall assume 
the opinion of R' Yehudah (Y oma 16a and 
Zevachim 58b) that the altar was precisely 
centered in the inner courtyard. Since the in¬ 
ner courtyard was exactly one hundred 
cubits by one hundred cubits and the altar 
was thirty-four cubits from east to west (see 
below) and sixty-two cubits (including the 
ramp) from north to south (see below), we 
get the following: On the east-west line the 
altar was removed exactly thirty-four cubits 
from both the eastern wall and the dSik, Hall 
(34+34+32 = 100). On the north-south line 
it began thirty-four cubits from the north 
wall, extended thirty-two cubits toward the 
south, and its ramp another thirty cubits, 
leaving a space of nineteen cubits betwen the 
foot of the ramp and the southern wall 
(34 + 32 + 30 + 4 = 100). 

The Talmud (Eruvin 4a and Menachos 
97b) discusses the structure of the altar in 
some detail. The description is considerably 
complicated by the fact that nlQN, cubits , of 
two different lengths are used: one of six 
D’rrspp, handbreadths, and one of five. As we 
shall see below, some of the measurements 
use the shorter cubits and some, the longer. 
Rambam and Rashi disagree about the cor¬ 
rect interpretation of the Talmudic discus¬ 
sion and, consequently, about the exact 
description of the altar. As we have done 
throughout the description of Yechezkel's 
Temple, we shall base the commentary on 
Rashi's opinion. 

Middos 3:1 describes the altar of the 
Second Temple which, as we have seen 
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43 Behold! this is the teaching of the House. 

13 13 Now these are the dimensions of the altar in 

cubits; each cubit, a cubit and a handbreadth. But 
the base is to be a cubit as is the cubit of the width; 


above, was modeled on the one 
described here. The Mishnah will help 
us in the understanding of our verse. 

The altar comprised four basic com¬ 
ponents: 

1. The HD\ base. In our text, it is 
called p’n. The top surface of the base is 
referred to as ruinrtnn mry or mty 
•)3Upn, the lower or smaller azarah [lit. 
courtyard]. 

2. 3310, the surround. The top sur¬ 
face of its indentation is called the 
nbl-^n rnty, literally, the large court¬ 
yard. 

3. The n3TT?n n, roof (or top) of the 
altar. In the text, it is called bNin, har'el 
[lit. God's mountain]. The very top of 
the altar is the n33ynn Dlpn, the loca¬ 
tion of the woodpile, i.e., the place 
where the fires burned. It is called 

an el [lit. God's lion], in the text. 

4. The n)J3p, horns, at the four cor¬ 
ners of the altar are called in the 
text. 

[For a precise description of the nstn, 
altar, and the method by which it was 
built, the reader is directed to the 
Mishnah and commentators in Middos. 
For the purpose of our commentary to 


the text in Ezekiel the accompanying 
diagrams make the disposition suf¬ 
ficiently clear.] 

13. [The exact meaning of this verse is 
discussed at Eruvin 4a. Rashi there ex¬ 
plains the verse differently than he does 
here. His explanation here is based on a 
gloss to his commentary in Eruvin 
which states that his original explana¬ 
tion had been the one taught by his 
teacher R' Yaakov ben Y akar, but that 
Rashi abandoned it when he realized 
that it stood in conflict with Targum. 
Our commentary is based on Rashi's 
final choice.] 

ninta nsnsn nno nbto — Now these 
are the dimensions of the altar in cubits. 

The next phrase noui no* nnK, each 
cubit, a cubit and a handbreadth, is 
taken as an explanation of the first 
phrase. The meaning is that the dimen¬ 
sions of the altar are to be given in 
cubits, which are to be six handbreadths 
long. [The basic cubit is five hand- 
breadths, so nob) maK, a cubit and a 
handbreadth implies a unit of measure¬ 
ment — one handbreadth longer than 
the basic cubit. See comm, to 20:5.] 



Fig. 26 

The Altar (a side view) 
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The number in parenthesis indicates whether the cubit measured 5 or 6 handbreadths 
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Now the second part of our verse lists 
a number of dimensions which were to 
be measured in cubits of five hand- 
breadths, rather than of six. Therefore 
Rashi explains that nbtO, and these, 
refers not to the second half of our verse 
but to the measurements mentioned in 
the next three verses (14-16). 

rnpKH p*»m — But the base is to be a 
cubit. 

This is the standard handbreadth of 
five cubits. Each of the succeeding 
measures of this verse is likewise in 
cubits of five handbreadths. 


We have translated p^n as base in ac¬ 
cordance with Eruvin 4a. [Perhaps from 
ppn, that which is dug out, or formed. 
See Rashi to Eruvin and here, and Ibn 
Janach to ppn]. 

According to Menachos 97b this 
specification does not refer to the length 
of the base which, as we shall see, was 
thirty-two cubits, nor to its indentation 
which was one cubit (see Mishnah, 
Middos). Both of these were to be 
measured in cubits of six hand- 
breadths. Reference is to the height of 
the base which verse 14 gives as two 
cubits. These two cubits (or perhaps 


Fig. 27 

The Altar (viewed from above) 



The number in parenthesis indicates whether the cubit measured 5 or 6 handbreadths 
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43 and its boundary upon its edge all around is half a 

14 cubit each. Similarly the top of the altar. 14 Now from 

the base upon the ground up to the lower azarah, two 


only one of them — see below) were to 
be measured in a cubit of five hand- 
breadths. 

3nh rnpNi — As is the cubit of the width. 

This refers to the indentation of the 
3310, surround. It, like the height of the 
base, was to be a cubit of five 
handbreadths. 

[According to the above, some of the 
dimensions mentioned in Middos are 
rounded out. The length of the HD\ base, is 
given as thirty-two cubits (see below) of six 
handbreadths. This is exact, as is the thirty 
cubit length given for the 331D, surround. 
However, the twenty-eight cubit measure 
given for the top of the altar is inexact. Since 
the indentation of the surround is measured 
in five handbreadth cubits, the top was 
twenty-eight cubits plus, as follows: After 
deducting the indentation of the base, the 
altar was thirty-cubits wide. Since the inden¬ 
tation of the surround was five handbreadths 
on all sides, thus the thirty cubit was reduced 
by ten handbreadths, or 1 2/3 cubits. The 
top of the altar was, therefore 28 1/3 cubits, 
which the Mishnah rounded out to twenty- 
eight.] 

int<n mi nno nnau/ Sk nbiaai — And 

T T ■ ▼ T * ▼ 

its boundary upon its edge all around is 
half a cubit each. 

This refers to the niJ3p, horns. They 
were square extensions of the altar that 
protruded at the altar s top, at each of 
its four corners. These 'horns' played an 
essential part in the service of the holiest 
sacrifices, such as guilt and sin offer¬ 
ings. The horns are to measure half a 
cubit (rnt) measured from their center 
to each side. That is to say that they are 
to measure one cubit square. These 
cubits are to measure five hand¬ 
breadths. 

[The commentary has followed the 
simple meaning of Rashi to our text — 
that the five handbreadth implication in 
our verse refers to the one cubit by one 
cubit area of the horns rather than to 
their height, ff this is correct then we as¬ 
sume that the height of the horns would 
be measured by a cubit of six hand¬ 


breadths. (See below to v. 15). It should 
however be noted that Menachos 97b 
(and see Rashi 98a) assumes our verse to 
refer to the height of the *horns, in 
which case they would be only five 
handbreadths high. According to the 
Talmud there is no clear direction con¬ 
cerning the width. The text could be 
read either way.] 

[Once more this forces us to see some of 
the measurements given in Middos as ap¬ 
proximations. 

The measurements for the top of the altar 
are given as follows: Based on the round 
number that the top of the altar is twenty- 
eight cubits by twenty-eight (although, as 
shown above, it was actually 28 1/3 hand¬ 
breadths) the Mishnah computes that since 
each horn' took a space of one cubit, there 
are twenty-six cubits between the horns . 
Since the 'horns' were measured in cubits of 
five handbreadths, this free space was actual¬ 
ly two handbreadths more than twenty-six 
cubits: 28 1/3 cubits = 170 handbreadths. 
Since the horns on either side took up five 
handbreadths, we are left with 160, which, 
divided by six, yields 26 2/3 cubits. Thus, 
the Mishnah, which says twenty-six cubits 
rounds out to the nearest full cubit.] 

nanan 31 nil — Similarly the top of the 
altar. 

According to Menachos 97b this 
phrase does not refer to the outer altar. 
It is a reference to the 3n?rt rain , the 
golden [inner] altar, whose total area 
was one cubit by one cubit ( Exodus 
30:2). These were to be the lesser cubits 
of five handbreadths. 

14. The height of the base is to be two 
cubits and its indentation one cubit. The 
two cubit height is a change from the 
Second Temple in which the base was 
one cubit. However the overall ten-cubit 
height of the altar was not altered since 
the 3310, surround, was five cubits high 
in the Second Temple, while in 
Yechezkel's Temple, as the latter part of 
our verse indicates, it was only four 
cubits high. 
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nbnan mTyn...naopn mTynn — From 
the small azarah...the large azarah. 

The top of the base is called the 
small azarah because it was only two 
cubits above the floor. The top of the 
surround was called the large azarah 
because it was six cubits above the floor 
(Metzudos). 

15. nlEK ya*it$ bhonrn — Now the 
har'el was four cubits. 

[We have pointed out above that the 
various components of the nan? carry dif¬ 
ferent names in Ezekiel than those to which 
we are accustomed in Mishnah and Talmud. 
One supposes that these names relate to the 
symbolic significance of the altar but there 
are no Midrashic sources to help us to plumb 
their depths. The reader is directed to R' 
Hirsch's commentary to Exodus 27:8 where 
an attempt is made to understand the sym¬ 
bolism of the altar on the basis of our text ] 

Har'el refers to the height of the sec¬ 
tion of the altar from the top of its sur¬ 
round to its roof. As the verse says, this 
was four cubits, in contrast to the har'el 
of the Second Temple which was only 
three cubits (Rashi). Thus, according to 
Rashi (based on M iddos 3:1), we have a 
total of eleven cubits to the top of the 
nlnp, horns [2 + 4 + 4 + 1 = 11]. This 
seems to be in conflict with Zevachim 
59b which ascribes a height of ten 
cubits to the altar (see also Menachos 
97b). 

Indeed Zevachim 53a interprets our 
verse quite differently. Contrary to 
Rashi's view, the napan n, roof of the 


altar [the section from the surround to 
the roof], is assumed to be three cubits. 
The meaning of our verse is that the top 
four cubits of the altar (excluding the 
ni3*np) are considered to be 'within the 
jurisdiction,' so to speak, of the nlrip 
(h mnp mien). 

Following is the background for the in¬ 
terpretation of the Sages: As part of the 
sacrificial service, blood had to be sprinkled 
upon the altar. This requirement was ful¬ 
filled in different ways, depending on the 
particular sacrifice.. Some had their blood 
sprinkled on the upper part of the altar, some 
on the lower. To accommodate these require¬ 
ments a Knp’pn Din, red band, was painted 
around the waist of the altar, surrounding it 
at the halfway mark. Since the altar had a 
height of ten cubits (including the horns), the 
red band circled the altar four cubits from the 
altar's top, that is one cubit beneath the top 
of the surround. Thus, since together with 
the single cubit height of the horns these four 
cubits constitute the upper half of the altar, it 
is true to say that the upper four cubits of the 
altar belong together with the horns. Ac¬ 
cording to the Sages, this is the meaning of 
our verse. [Figure 26 is based on this in¬ 
terpretation and assumes a height of three 
cubits for the natnn 14 , roof of the altar, from 
the top of the surround to the top of the altar 
(excluding the horns). According to Rashi's 
interpretation of our verse, however, this 
section has a height of four cubits]. 

We have located the red band one cubit 
below the top of the surround and this is ex¬ 
pressly stated in Menachos 97b. This forces 
us to reevaluate some of the assumptions of 
our text. 

We have noted that in the Second Temple 
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43 cubits with a width of one cubit. From the small 
15-17 azarah up the large azarah, four cubits with a width 
of one cubit. 15 Now the har'el was four cubits; and 
from the ari'el and up — four horns. 

16 The ari'el is twelve cubits long by twelve cubits 
wide, squared toward its four quarters. 17 And the 
azarah is fourteen cubits long by fourteen cubits 
wide toward its four quarters. The boundary sur¬ 
rounding it is half a cubit, its base is a cubit all 


the height of the base was a single five 
handbreadth cubit. According to Menachos 
Q 7b the single cubit height of the horns was 
also a five handbreadth cubit. All the other 
measurements of the height of the altar are 
given in six handbreadth cubits. This yields 
a height of fifty-eight handbreadths for the 
complete altar. [5-1-30 + 16 + 5 = 58]. The half 
way mark (29 handbreadths) is thus six 
handbreadths (one cubit) below the top of 
the surround. [The horns, five 
handbreadths; the roof, 3X6 = 18, the sur¬ 
rounding, six (5 + 18+6 = 29).] 

However, in Yechezkel's altar the base was 
two cubits high ( v. 14). If both of those 
cubits are to be measured in cubits of five 
handbreadths, then the total height of the 
altar is lowered by one handbreadth. This 
would locate the halfway mark at 28 V 2 
handbreadths rather than twenty-nine, 
which would be 5Vz handbreadths beneath 
the top of the surround. 

To solve this dilemma we must assume 
(with Tosafos Yom Tov) that only the lower 
cubit of the base was a five handbreadth 
cubit, but the upper cubit was indeed six; if 
so, the center of the altar's height would have 
coincided precisely with that in the Second 
Temple. Alternatively, in Yechezkel's altar 
the height of the horns was measured in a 
cubit of six handbreadths in which case the 
total handbreadths would once more be fifty- 
eight; in this case the twenty-nine hand¬ 
breadth mark would fall five handbreadths 
below the top of the surround which could 
still be considered one cubit. (The top of the 
surround would be 6 + 6 + 6 + 6 = 24 
handbreadths from the top and 5 + 5+6 + 
6 + 6+6 = 34 handbreadths from the bottom.) 

y3*lK nlinpn nbytabi bxnKnni — And 
from the ari'el and up—four horns. 

The ari'el is the roiynn Dip??, site of 


the fire , the area on the top of the altar 
where sacrifices were burned (see below 
v. 16). Above it, 'four horns' rose at the 
four corners of the altar. 

16. nyaiK b K — Squared toward 
its four quarters. 

This phrase allows us to understand 
the first part of the sentence correctly. It 
teaches that the ari'el , the site of the fire 
atop the altar, should be visualized as 
comprised of four quarters, each one to 
measure twelve cubits square. Thus, the 
measurement given earlier in the verse 
does not refer to the complete ari'el — 
which was twenty-four cubits by 
twenty-four cubits — but to each of its 
quadrants. In other words, the measure¬ 
ment is taken from the center of the 
ari'el (See comm, and diagram to v. 13). 

17. In this verse rnryn, the azarah [lit. 
courtyard], refers to the top surface of 
the altar. Whereas the previous verse 
described the site of the fire as four 
twelve cubit squares [i.e., 24X24, see 
comm. v. 16] our verse gives the sides of 
each quadrant as fourteen cubits. Of 
these additional two cubits for each 
quadrant, one cubit was at the very edge 
of the altar (which is actually 28X28) 
from horn to horn, and the second cubit 
was for the passageway of the kohanim 
(see comm, to v. 13 and fig. 27). 

nnxn ’yn nnlK :tqd bnam — The 

t - r * "I t * ▼ : " : 

boundary surrounding it is half a cubit. 

This boundary refers to the niaip, 
horns. As above in verse 13 (see comm. 
there) the measurement is given as half 
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a cubit, measured from the center of 
each horn, but the full horn measured 
one cubit square. 

T39 nnK nb p’DlT) — Its base is a cubit 
all around. 

As noted above ( pref . to v. 13) 
Yechezkel refers to the TO], base, as 
pT, cheik . Verse 13 had dealt only with 
the height of the base, but said nothing 
of its indentation. 

D’lp nils innVjjni — And its ramp 
turned eastward . 

Because the kohanim who mounted 
the altar were to make all turns towards 
the right, the ramp had to be positioned 
so that a kohen getting off it and turn¬ 
ing right would face east. Therefore, the 
ramp had to be placed on the south side 
of the altar. 

Middos 3:3 gives the dimensions of 
the ramp as thirty-two cubits long and 
sixteen cubits wide. Although it was 
thirty-two cubits long it took up only 
thirty cubits of floor space in the court¬ 
yard (Middos 5:2). [See Zevachim 62b 
for a discussion.] 

18"27. These verses prescribe a series 
of sacrifices which must be brought in 
order to cleanse' the altar, and to ready 
it for its permanent functions. 

Such a cleansing' was also prescribed 
during the D’lob^n ’n] njotp, seven 
days of Consecration during which the 
pU/n, Tabernacle in the wilderness, was 
made fit for Divine service (see Exodus 


29:1-46 and Leviticus 8:1-36, pa 
ticularly Exodus 29:36-37 and Levitic 
8:14 for details of that consecration). 1: 
is not unexpected, therefore, that .i 
series of similar sacrifices was pre¬ 
scribed for the consecration of the Tem¬ 
ple. By their very nature such 
D’iobp, consecration, sacrifices — 
because they serve a special function 
and are not part of the normal sacrificial 
service — may have laws of their own 
that are different not only from regular 
sacrifices, but also from the consecra¬ 
tion sacrifices of Exodus. 

[We shall point out the various ir¬ 
regularities in the course of the commentary. 
For an analysis of the idea of a consecration 
service and an explanation for their in¬ 
variably unique laws, see Pachad Yitzchak to 
Chanukah ch. 12. His analysis is based on 
Rashi to Shir HaShirim 5:1. We direct the in¬ 
terested reader to that Rashi for a Midrashic 
approach to the concept of a consecration 
service.] 

The text does not give a specific date 
for this cleansing. However, Rashi to 
45:18 thinks that the bullock mentioned 
in verse 19 of our chapter is identical 
with the one mentioned in 45:18; this 
would place the date of the ' cleansing' 
on Rosh Chodesh Nissan (see there). 
This identification creates some 
problems since the locations given in 
our section for the sprinkling of the 
blood seem different from those men¬ 
tioned in ch. 45 (see Tosafos, Menachos 
45a). Malbim suggests that our passage 
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43 around , and its ramp turned eastward. 

18-20 ls Then He said to me: Ben Adam! Thus says my 
Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: These are the requirements 
of the altar upon the day that it is made , so that burnt 
offerings may be brought upon it and blood may be 
sprinkled on it: 19 Give to the kohanim, the Levites, 
from the tribe of Levi, who are the seed of Tzadok, 
and approach Me — the words of my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM — to serve Me , a bullock from the 
herd for a cleansing offering. 20 Take some of its 
blood and place it upon its four horns and upon the 
four corners of the azarah and upon its boundary all 


may refer to cleansing rites which were 
to take place on the twenty-third of 
Adar, a week before Rosh Chodesh Nis¬ 
san. This would coincide with the 
procedure followed in the wilderness 
where a seven-day consecration service 
preceded the inauguration of the Taber¬ 
nacle on Rosh Chodesh Nissan. In this 
way, the eighth day day (see vs. 25 and 
26) would coincide with Rosh Chodesh 
Nissan at which time the rites 
prescribed in ch. 45 will take place. 
Besides the fact that this arrangement 
avoids the difficulties which we have 
noted with Rashi's opinion (see above), 
it has the advantage of duplicating the 
dates of the consecration in Exodus. See 
further below and in ch. 45. 

18. naran nlpn dSn — These are the 
requirements [lit. decrees] of the altar. 

These rites are needed to inaugurate 
the altar on the day of its completion so 
that it should be eligible for the sacrifice 
of burnt offerings and for the sprink¬ 
ling of blood (Metzudos). 

19. D'lbn D^rpn Sk nnnii — Give to 
the kohanim, the Levites. 

The kohanim, as the elite of the tribe 
of Levi, are those who have been 
selected to perform the Temple service. 

Since this command is addressed to 
Yechezkel personally, [you shall give], 
Radak deduces from here a guarantee 
for D’non rnnii, the resurrection of the 


dead: Yechezkel the kohen (1:3) will be 
involved personally in this cleansing' 
rite. 

pm injn on iipN — Who are of the 
seed of Tzadok. 

See 40:46 and 44:15. 

DKUnb npa ]3 19 — A bullock from the 
herd for a cleansing offering. 

We have translated: cleansing offer¬ 
ing rather than sin offering, which is the 
usual translation of nKOn, because the 
function of this sacrifice was to cleanse 
the altar rather than to atone for sin. 
The root KUn also has the meaning of to 
cleanse, and it is used in that sense in 
verse 20. 

In the Consecration sacrifices of Ex¬ 
odus as well, a bullock was used for the 
cleansing of the altar ( Exodus 29:1 and 
36). However as the next verse shows 
the prescriptions for the Din rntajf, the 
service of the blood, are not exactly the 
same as those of Exodus. 

20. The blood of this cleansing 
offering is to be sprinkled onto the four 
horns of the altar in exactly the same 
way as that of the bullock in Exodus 
(29:12), and indeed as is the case with 
every sin offering (Rambam Ma'aseh 
HaKorbonos 5:7). However, here, some 
additional sprinkling which finds no 
parallel elsewhere is required. Blood is 
to be sprinkled on the rntyn nia? V31N, 
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the four corners of the azarah, which 
Rashi (on the strength of v. 17) takes to 
mean the four corners of the altar's top. 
Then, blood had to be placed upon the 
biaa, boundary. Rashi offers no in¬ 
terpretation. However, Metzudos points 
out that probably the boundary, in this 
case, refers to the base, which 'bounds' 
the bottom of the altar. 

This is in contrast to the use of biaa 
throughout this chapter where it describes 
the horns. In our verse, however, where the 
horns are mentioned specifically, we are 
forced to assign a different meaning. While 
the type of service to be performed on the 
base is not specified, we may perhaps assume 
that it is the pouring of the remainder of the 
blood onto the base, a service which was 
common to all sin offerings (see Rambam 
ibid.). 

inn“i?3l — And purify it. 

Elevate it from its neutral status and 
sanctify it so that henceforth it may be 
used to bring about atonement (rnsa) 
[through the bringing of sacrifices] 
(Rashi). 

21. rP3n “tppttD — And burn it in 
the designated place of the House. 

There was a designated place, outside 
the Temple grounds, where the meat of 
this and similar offerings was burned. 
As will be explained below, there were 
classes of offerings whose meat (unlike 


that of burnt offerings) was not burned 
on the altar, but (unlike the meat of or¬ 
dinary sin offerings) was not to be 
eaten. Such meat was burned outside 
the Temple grounds in this specially 
designated place. 

We have followed Malbim in his 
translation of the obscure term “rpptt. 
He derives it from the root “?pD, to ap¬ 
point or designate. Rashi and Metzudos 
take “tps in the sense of something 
withheld. Hence the “tpQtt is of a place 
withheld' from the House, that is, out¬ 
side the house. 

The intent of the term is the same ac¬ 
cording to both interpretations. The 
meat of this bullock was not to be eaten 
but was to be burned in a designated, 
area outside the Temple. 

[This is an irregularity. There are two 
kinds of nlKipn, sin offerings. The common 
ones are known as nvuiam nlKipn, outside sin 
offerings, because their blood was sprinkled 
only on the outside altar; the meat of these 
offerings was eaten by the kohanim. A sec¬ 
ond category of special sin offerings, had 
as nl’D'Up nlKl?n, inside sin offerings, had 
their blood sprinkled upon the inside altar; 
their meat was not eaten but burned outside 
the Temple. (For details see Rambam, 
Ma’aseh HaKorbonos 1:16 and ch. 7). Our 
offering is irregular, because it was an out¬ 
side one, and nevertheless had its meat 
burned. 
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43 around. Cleanse it and purify it 21 Then take this 
21-26 bullock which is a cleansing offering and burn it in 
the designated place of the House — outside the Tem¬ 
ple. 22 Then , on the second day you are to bring near 
a perfect he-goat for a cleansing offering ; and let 
them cleanse the altar as they had cleansed with the 
bullock. 

23 When you have finished the cleansing, bring 
close a perfect bullock from the herd and a perfect 
ram from the flock, 24 and bring them close before 
HASHEM and let the kohanim throw salt upon them 
and bring them up as a burnt offering to HASHEM. 
25 For seven days , prepare a he-goat every day, and a 
perfect bullock from the herd and a ram from the 
flock. They are to prepare. 26 For seven days let them 


In the context of the consecration offer¬ 
ings, this is not surprising since other parts 
of consecration proceedings also share this 
dual requirement. See Exodus 29:14; 
Leviticus 9:11 and Numbers 8:8. See Rashi).] 

22. On the next day a goat is 
substituted for the bullock. Rashi points 
out that there is no parallel for this in 
the consecration of Exodus , where a 
bullock was used for the full seven 
days. 

23~24. In addition to this goat a 
bullock and a ram were to be brought as 
burnt offerings. [In the consecration of 
Exodus, the bullock was accompanied 
by two rams: one to be a burnt offering 
and one a peace offering.] 

24. nbn nrpby n’lnbn 13'b^ni — And 
let the kohanim throw salt upon them. 

There is some contusion concerning 
the question of whether the salting of 
sacrifices requires a kohen or whether it 
may be done by anyone. [See Rambam, 
Bi'as HaMikdash 9:5 and P'sulei 
HaMukdoshin 11:7]. 

Our verse which implies that the 
kohanim are to throw the salt need have 
no bearing on this issue. In the first 
place we have already noted that the 
laws of the consecration sacrifices place 


them in a unique category, and secondly 
our verse need not be interpreted to in¬ 
sist that the salting must be done by 
kohanim and none other. It is quite 
possible that anyone would qualify but 
that the privilege is to be reserved for 
kohanim in their honor. Such a practice 
was not unusual. See, for example, 
Mishnah, Yomah 66a which states that 
part of the Yom Kippur service could 
have been performed by any kohen but 
was nevertheless reserved for the kohen 
gadol (R' Shimon Krasner). 

23“24. A goat with an accompanying 
bullock and ram were to be brought for 
seven days. The text does not make 
clear whether these seven days include 
the first day, when a bullock was 
brought instead of a goat — one day for 
the bullock and six days for the goat — 
or whether seven days of ram sacrifices 
are called for, in addition to the day of 
the bullock. 

[Both options pose difficulties. Since verse 
26 says that cleansing of the altar was to last 
seven days, that would imply that there were 
only seven days altogether and that these in¬ 
cluded the one day of the bullock. On the 
other hand, verse 25 prescribes seven full 
days for the bringing of goat, which seems to 
postulate an eight day cleansing period.) 
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We pointed out above that Malbim 
opts for the latter interpretation. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the consecration period would 
duplicate that of Exodus which also 
consisted of an eight-day period: the 
seven days beginning with the twenty- 
third of Adar, described in Exodus 29 
and Leviticus 8, and Rosh Chodesh Nis¬ 
san, the D'Kibttb 'rnvJ, eighth day of 
consecration, described in Leviticus 9. 

[The function of the sacrifices on the 
eighth day was different from that of the 
sacrifices of the earlier seven days. For an 
analysis, see Ramban, Leviticus 9:2. We shall 
come back to these two functions in various 
sections of the commentary, see below.] 

Our eight days also began on the 
twenty-third of Adar and led into Rosh 
Chodesh Nissan. On that day a new 
series of sacrifices began which are 
described at 48:18 ff. 


26. TH’ ikbpi — And consecrate it [lit. 
and they shall fill its hands]. 

See Rashi to Exodus 28:41, where he 
explains that this' is an idiom for con¬ 
secration. The sense of the expression is 
that one places a responsibility into 
someone's 'hands', thereby consecrating 
him to the task. 

27. This verse states that the rites 
described here were required in order to 
cleanse the altar and make it fit for 
sacrifice. There is no implication that 
these were the only consecration offer¬ 
ings. As we shall see in chapter 45, 
numerous other sacrifices were iden¬ 
tified by the Sages as consecration of¬ 
ferings, but we shall find that they had 
functions other than the cleansing of 
the altar, the purpose served by the of¬ 
ferings of our chapter. 


XLIV 


1~3. Two trends are followed by the 
commentators on the first three verses 
on this chapter. 

Rashi, Radak, and Metzudos follow 
the explanation of the Sages in Middos 
4:2. 

Abarbanel and Malbim, on the other 
hand, offer interpretations that seem 
much closer to the Uttfs, plain meaning, 


of the verses. In their view, the in¬ 
terpretation in the Mishnah was not 
meant to supplant the simple meaning 
of the verses, but to augment it. 111 

1. rqsn jtt’nn unpran -iytf — The 
outer gate of the Sanctuary which faces 
eastward. 

Rashi translates: the eastern gate of 


1. A short discussion is required to explain our contention that the criteria used in determin¬ 
ing Dtyp, the plain meaning, yield a different interpretation than that of the Sages. 

While it is difficult to set forth exact criteria for determining the plain meaning of a scrip¬ 
tural section, it may be said that such an interpretation should fulfill the following three con¬ 
ditions: 

(1) The interpretation must fit the words of the passage from the point of view of; (a) lex¬ 
icology, the meaning of the word or combination of words; (b) grammar; and (c) syn- 
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43 purify the altar, cleanse it and consecrate it. 27 And 

27 when the days will have passed, it shall be from the 

eighth day onward that the kohanim may prepare on 
the altar their burnt offerings and their peace offer¬ 
ings, and l shall find favor in them. The words of my 
Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

44 ’'Y'hen he brought me back toward the outer gate of 

1 the Sanctuary which faces eastward, and it was 


the outer Sanctuary. 

According to Rashi, this gate is the 
southern wicket (see 41:11) at the side 
of the great gate (4/5) leading into the 
Sanctuary which is the outer and 


eastern of the two chambers of the Tem¬ 
ple (Metzudos). This southern wicket is 
to be closed. 

Abarbanel translates: the eastern gate 
(1/3) of the outer courtyard. 


tax, the way in which the verse is put together. 

(2) It must fit the context in terms of subject matter. 

(3) It must not contradict any other passage in Scripture. 

(These criteria are suggested by Menachem ben Yashar in his review of topn but iuiu/3 by 
Rabbi Shimon Kasher in the journal HaMa'ayan, Teves 5725.] 

The assertion of the Sages, that the Dnp rnan pyrin tttnpian nyu* of our verse is the wicket 
at the southern side of the entrance gate of the byn (see comm.) stands up under the first and 
third of our criteria, but it does not fit the context for the following reasons: (1) Although 
Middos 4:1 states that there were wickets on the northern and southern sides of the Temple 
gate, these wickets have not been mentioned in Ezekiel; therefore the text could not assume 
our knowledge of them. (2) Throughout Ezekiel the term tt/ipn is used to describe the whole 
Temple complex (e.g., in 43:21); the Temple building [b^n] alone is referred to as n 1 ?. (3) All 
commentators assume that the virtually identical phrase: CHp "pi rqs tlpK °f 43:1 is the 
eastern gate of the outer courtyard. The addition of the term ]1ynn, the outer, in our verse 
would surely point to an identical meaning since that term has been used consistently in this 
series of chapters to describe the outer courtyard. (4) If the reference were to the gate of the 
bD^n, Temple, the description: D 1_ ip nian, which faces eastward, would be redundant since 
this was the only gate which led into the Temple. (See Metzudos to 43:4 who takes an iden¬ 
tical description to refer to the eastern gate of the npynn iyn, outer courtyard, although the 
context would have pointed to the Temple gate.) 

For all these reasons it seems clear that the interpretation according to the plain meaning de¬ 
mands that we assume the gate in v. 1 to be the eastern gate of the courtyard as it is interpreted 
bv Abarbanel and Malbim (see comm.). Therefore, there must be other criteria compelling the 
Sages to interpret it as the wicket on the southern side of the Temple gate. However, unless 
this was a nbap, an oral■ tradition, it is difficult to see why this assertion was necessary. 

When we recall that the Mishnah in Middos is describing the Second Temple, the following 
explanation seems possible: 

The builders of the Second Temple knew that their Temple was not to be the ultimate one 
described by Yechezkel [see pref., ch. 40). Therefore as Rambam taught, their building was 
designed like Solomon's, incorporating only some features of Yechezkel's Temple as a 
reminder that a more glorious future lay ahead. 

According to Abarbanel and Malbim that the outer gate of the outer courtyard was to be 
kept closed permanently to symbolize that God's Glory would never depart (see comm.), then 
this feature would be most unsuited to the Second Temple which was destined to be 
destroyed. However, a closed door' somewhere in the Temple would have been an inspiring 
allusion to the future reality it symbolized. 

For this reason they decided to have a permanently closed door, but not at the eastern 
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Yechezkel's guide leads him to the 
eastern gate of the outer courtyard 
which he finds closed. Yechezkel is 
astounded because he had seen this very 
gate open in order to admit the Glory of 
the God of Israel which was returning 
to the Temple from the east (43:1-4). 
The explanation for this change is given 
in the next verse. 

2. ID K3...'n ’D — Because 

HASHEM...entered by it. 

Rashi continues that this southern 
wicket is to remain closed and unused 
because it is there that the Divine 
Presence manifests Itself. [See Moreh 
Nevuchim 1:22 for a description of the 
development of the root K73, fo come, 
from a simple description of the act of a 
physical 'coming' to a descriptive term 
for nrDum rmnu/n, the manifestation of 
the Divine Presence .) 

It is not entirely clear what Godly 
Presence is associated with that par¬ 
ticular wicket since we know that the 
Presence is between the two Cherubim 
[on the Ark)'. However, Pirkei deRabbi 
Eliezer 51 states that when the future 


Temple is built, its gates will open by 
themselves on the Sabbath and on Rosh 
Chodesh (see further at 46:1 ff). 
Thereupon the people will become 
aware that the Shechinah is at the 
wicket and will prostrate themselves 
towards it. Many Midrashim (e.g., 
Tanchumah Ki Sisa 15) also point out 
the humility of God Who confines 
Himself to the small wicket rather than 
to the large, main gates. 

According to Abarbanel, N3 is in the 
past tense: entered . Because God had 
entered through this gate, it was to re¬ 
main locked — never to be opened 
again. This would symbolize that the 
Divine Presence, once in the Temple, 
would never depart again. The gate 
through which God had entered is 
closed. He cannot depart, so to speak. 

3. K v U7|n — For the prince. 

Radak (following Targum) explains 
that the nK is to be rendered like bfl, to 
or for, and joined to the end of the 
previous verse. The gate is to be closed 
and reserved for the use of the prince. 

The term jotpa, [nassi], prince, will 


entrance gate, because that would have implied a condition which had not yet been attained. 
Instead, they closed one of the small wickets at the side of the Temple gate, thereby assuring 
that its symbolism would be understood correctly: it expressed a hope and a prayer rather 
than a reality. 

If this thesis is acceptable then the meaning of the Mishnah in Middos is clear. The closed 
wicket of the Third Temple was indeed to be that leading to the eastern gate of the outer court¬ 
yard, as the plain meaning of our verse would imply. That the wicket of the Second Temple 
building was closed, as stated in the Mishnah, was meant to symbolize the condition of 
Yechezkel's future Temple. The verse from Ezekiel is quoted because the laws assigned to the 
wicket had their source and justification in that verse. 

We hesitate to recommend this thesis as more than a possibility, because none of the com¬ 
mentators suggest such an interpretation for the Mishnah in Middos and because the expres¬ 
sion used in the Mishnah: bKprm yp by tt/man Kin vby, and this [the Temple ticket] is 
specified in Ezekiel, indicates a stronger dependence than has been suggested. 
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44 closed. 2 Then HASHEM said to me: This gate shall 

2-4 remain closed, not to be opened, that no man may 

enter by it. Because HASHEM, God of Israel entered 
by it, it shall remain closed 3 for the prince. He is a 
prince — he shall sit within it to eat food before 
HASHEM. Through the hall of the gate he is to come, 
and depart that way. 4 Then He brought me in the 
direction of the northern gate to the front of the 


recur many times in these final 
chapters. Rashi holds that it refers to 
the bna |nb [kohert gadof], high priest, 
who is called nassi because of his 
preeminence among the kohanim. All 
other commentators, based on 34:24 
and the usual meaning of the word, as¬ 
sume that it refers to the king — and 
specifically to the ITU/an the King 
Messiah. [See 22:6 and 34:24 for our 
understanding of the term nassi.] 

nr}b i3 Kin K'u/a — He is a 

prince — he shall sit within it to eat 
food. 

According to Rashi, the nassi [high 
priest] is to eat his portion of the 
sacrifices there. 

Radak continues: and because he is a 
prince it is fitting that a special place 
should be assigned to him for eating. 
For him to eat together with commoners 
would be improper. 

[Rashi states that the wicket will be 
opened for him, but this seems to be an 
addition and does not appear in the 
manuscript Rashi (which ends Rashi's 
comm, to this verse with the words 
man D’nyD). It would certainly seem to 
contravene the implication of verse 2 
that it is never to be opened. (However, 
see further at 46:Iff.) Another problem 
arises in the description of the nassi as 
sitting to eat 'bread'. The halachah is 
explicit that only 'kings from the house 
of David' are allowed to sit in the inner 
courtyard (Y oma 28a). As we have seen, 
however, Rashi interprets nassi as the 
high priest rather than the king; if so, 
he would be forbidden to sit there. For a 
discussion see Raavad to Tamid 3:7.] 


According to Abarbanel, when the 
prince sits in the outer courtyard in 
order to eat his portion of the sacrifices 
he is to sit within the gateway. [That is, 
despite the fact that the door itself 
would remain permanently closed, there 
would be room for him to sit in the 
doorway.] R' Breuer suggests that the 
reason for choosing this particular loca¬ 
tion was so that the nassi would con¬ 
template the closed door while he was 
eating, and thus become aware of his 
responsibility to make sure that there be 
no cause for the Shechinah ever to 
depart again. 

KiD’ “Wn nbiK — Through the 

hall of the gate he is to come. 

As he goes to his place to the 
southern wicket he is to enter from the 
eastern gate of the inner courtyard. This 
is the main entrance and the one most 
fitting for the prince (Rashi). 

K2P I3*nni — And depart that way. 

This is an unrelated thought. In con¬ 
trast to the common people who are not 
permitted to exit the courtyard by the 
same way through which they have 
entered (see 46:9), the prince leaves the 
same way he has entered. [This applies 
only when he comes alone. When he 
comes together with others, he, too, is 
required to exit by a different gate — see 
46:9 and 10.] 

[The first three verses of ch. 46 are 
closely related to these three. All should 
be studied as one unit.] 

4. m?n ijg bK ]lDyn — The 

northern gate to the front of the House. 

Metzudos (who follows Rashi's in- 
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terpretation of v. 1) understands this 
verse to refer to the northern wicket 
(4/19). 

If, however, verse 1 referred to the 
gate of the outer courtyard (see Abar- 
banel to v. 1), this verse would probably 
mean the northern gate of the inner 
courtyard (2/3). On entering this gate 
he would be in the front of the House. 

At the northern entrance to the outer 
courtyard, Yechezkel had been brought 
face to face with the depth of degrada¬ 
tion to which his people had sunk (8:3). 
It was there that the leering, jealousy- 
provoking statue had been raised. It was 
fitting that the overwhelming realiza¬ 
tion that the Glory of God was now fill¬ 
ing the House should come to him just 
on that same northern side (R' Breuer). 

5. unpon ■»KYin ... Jinn Kbob — The 
entrance to the House ... the exits from 
the Sanctuary. 

R' Breuer thinks that the change of 
terms from House to Sanctuary has a 
lesson to teach us. Whether the Temple 
is to be a 'House' or a Sanctuary' to the 
person who comes there can only be 
known when he leaves. If as a result of 
his visit he carries sanctity with him 
into his daily life, then, indeed he had 
been in God's Sanctuary. If his life does 
not change, if he himself, in a small 
way, does not become bearer of God's 
Glory, then it was a house that he 
visited. God's Sanctuary remained hid¬ 
den from him. 


6"31. This section concerns the 
kohanim who are to serve in God's new 
Temple. It defines categories of dis¬ 
qualification which do not appear in the 
Torah; denies the privilege of serving at 
the altar to those priestly families which 
had succumbed to idol worship, and 
confines those privileges to descendants 
of Tzadok; spells out laws which are to 
govern the lives of the kohanim, in¬ 
cluding many laws which seem dif¬ 
ferent from those required in the Torah; 
and, finally, delineates the obligations 
and rights which define the relationship 
of the kohanim with the rest of the peo¬ 
ple. 

6"8. These verses introduce verse 9, 
which formalizes the disqualification 
from Divine service of the ab bay, un- 
circumcized spirit, and the “Vtf/3 bay, 
uncircumcized body. The former are 
kohanim who had been involved in idol 
worship, the latter, kohanim who had 
not been circumcised [even in cases 
where the halachah relieved them of 
that obligation as, for example, when 
two brothers had previously died as a 
result of a circumcision] (see below). 

The verses are couched in a tone of 
stricture and the people are addressed as 
no. Rebellion (that is. Rebellion per¬ 
sonified, see comm. 2:7), in a style 
reminiscent of the earlier parts of the 
book which had been devoted to 
chastisement. 

These verses seem to describe condi- 
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44 House and / beheld , and see! The Glory of HASHEM 
5-6 filled the house of HASHEM . So / fell upon my face. 

5 And HASHEM said to me: Ben Adam , Consider! 
See with your eyes and hear with your ears all that I 
shall speak with you about all the laws of the House 
of HASHEM and all its teachings. Consider the 
entrance to the House — all the exits from the Sanc¬ 
tuary. 6 Then say to ' Rebellion/ to the family of 
Israel: Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: You 

tions which existed before the destruc- rife, and when (as Eichah Rabbasi 1:36 
tion, when the Temple service had reports about Zidkiyahu's time) all the 
reached a nadir, when idol worship was kohanim were uncircumcised. 111 

1. Even granting the historical background, it seems incongruous that these failings should be 
brought up during the description of the Temple and service of Messianic times. Furthermore, 
considering that the whole tenor of the latter part of the book is one of conciliation and com¬ 
fort, the strictures of our passage call for an explanation. 

We may find an answer by considering the history of the Second Temple. Thirty-three 
years after this prophecy, the Jews returned to Zion under Cyrus (see table; dates are taken 
from Anvil of Sinai, R' Zechariah Fendel, New York 1977). 



TABLE 


Event 

Year 



Destruction 

Prophecies 
of Ezekiel 40-48 

3338 

Darius permits resumption of 
construction (seventy years 


3357 

after Destruction) 

3408 

Cyrus permits 


Temple completed 

3412 

building of 


Ezra comes to Jerusalem 

3413 

Second Temple 

3390 

Nehemiah comes 

3426 

Ahasuerus halts 
construction 

3392 

Beginning of the nassi — av beis din 


partnership 

3550 


The early years of the return to Zion were troubled times. The mood of the people rose and 
fell from the euphoria of once more having a Temple and the possibility of again serving God 
in the way He had prescribed, to the utter dejection which came about because of their abject 
poverty and the tremendous obstacles which lay in their path. 

While much of the inspired leadership which encouraged their superhuman efforts came 
from the kohanim — Yehoshua, the kohen gadol who began the work with Zerubavel, and 
Ezra, who came at one of the lowest moments in their spiritual lives and galvanized them to 
repentance — it is nevertheless true that the kohanim, as a group, were also in the vanguard of 
those who succumbed to the terrible pressures and became disloyal to many of the Torah s 
precepts. 

Malachi (one of the three prophets who were then in Jerusalem) had held out high hopes for 
the benign leadership role which the kohanim would be able to fill. They were to be the 
□’OKbra, representatives, of the Divine among the people, whose unquestioned integrity. 
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7. "ipr’og — Strangers. 

This refers to people who, through 
their deeds, have become estranged 
from their Father in Heaven (Rashi). 

3*7 ■»bny — Of uncircumcised spirit [lit. 
heart]. 

This phrase explains the foregoing 
"03 ’on, strangers. The priests who had 
been entrusted with God's service were 
alien to His ways; their heart, or spirit, 
was uncircumcised. 

Ramban in his glosses to Sefer 
HaMitzvos (Shoresh 4) defines the un¬ 
circumcised in spirit as someone who 
ascribes corporeality to God and 
believes in the efficacy of idol worship. 
Aruch HaShulchan (Hilchos Bias 
Mikdash 48:6) broadens the definition 
to include a heretic or one who does not 
believe in the Oral Law; or one who 
serves idols, or desecrated the Sabbath 
in public; or one who transgresses the 
majority of the Torah's laws — even if 
he does so because of lust, not because 
he denies their binding authority. 


■»rP3-n^ 1 bhrb — And to defile My 
House. 

This verse is the background to verse 
9 which states formally that the uncir¬ 
cumcised of spirit i£ not to come to 
God's Sanctuary, meaning that he is 
disqualified from serving there in a 
priestly capacity. The word iSSnb, to 
defile in our verse is the basis for the 
halachah that if the uncircumcised of 
spirit did perform a priestly service in 
contravention of this disqualification, 
that service is invalid. He has profaned 
the service, thereby invalidating it. (See 
Aruch HaShulchan, Bias Mikdash 
45:1). 

— And uncircumcised body 

(lit. flesh). 

Rashi points out this includes even 
someone who is relieved of the obliga¬ 
tion to be circumcised because two of 
his brothers had previously died as a 
result of circumcision. Nevertheless, his 
own lack of circumcision is considered 
disgusting and disqualifies him from 


wisdom, and love of fellow-man wduld make them the ideal teachers and guarantors of a God¬ 
fearing harmonious community (Malachi 2:5-7). 

Instead, the kohartim became objects of derision among the people {Malachi 2:9), defilers of 
their priesthood (Nechemiah 13:29), and a stumbling block to the whole community (Malachi 
2 : 8 ). 

They, who of all the people, should have been guardians of Israel's sanctity, were among 
the worst offenders in the vicious practice of intermarrying with their gentile neighbors (Ezra 
10:18 ff). This crime is particularly vicious because of their motives. The Sages (see Rashi, 
Malachi 2:13) explain that the formerly beloved Jewish wives had become black and ugly' 
from the terrible hunger and deprivation which stalked the heroic few who had returned to 
Zion. These Jewish women were then confined to the house and neglected by their husbands 
who flaunted their well fed, beautiful gentile wives. 

Even the Temple service, which was the direct charge and responsibility of the kohartim, 
was performed without love or reverence. The sacrificial service, which should have uplifted 
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44 have indulged too much in all your abominations, O 
7-9 family of Israel 7 When you bring strangers of uncir¬ 
cumcised spirit and uncircumcised body to be in My 
Sanctuary, and to defile My House ; when you bring 
My food — fat and blood — and contravening My 
convenant by all your abominations. 8 You did not 
safeguard the charge of My holy places, and you ap¬ 
pointed as guardians of My charge in My Sanctuary 
whomever you pleased. 

9 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: No 
estranged person of uncircumcised spirit or uncir- 


service. (See Zevachim 22b, Tosafos). 

8. mntfn omn^/ kVi — You did 

not safeguard the charge of My holy 
places. 

Numbers 18:5 commands: And you 
shall safeguard the charge of the Sanc¬ 
tuary and the charge of the altar. Ac¬ 
cording to Sifri, this command is ad¬ 
dressed to the Sanhedrin [high court, as 
agent of the nation] which is to ensure 
that the priests perform the rites cor¬ 
rectly because properly performed 
service prevents suffering from coming 
upon the world. Our verse blames the 
community for not having discharged 
that obligation (R' Breuer). 

□3b ’tt/ipna ’rnnum nnu/b — 

And you appointed as guardians of My 
charge in My sanctuary whomever you 
pleased [lit. for yourselves]. 

To serve as kohanim in the Temple, 


you freely appointed priests who had 
formerly performed services for idols 
(Radak; Metzudos). 

9. -onr 1 ?? — No estranged person 
[lit. stranger]. 

Radak and Metzudos explain that the 
last phrase of the verse clarifies the sub¬ 
ject. The injunction refers not to a non- 
Jew — the more common use of 133 ]2, 
stranger — but to a Jew who is tan¬ 
tamount to a stranger because of his 
heretical practices or lack of circumci¬ 
sion. [Exodus 12:43 excludes the 133 ]3 
from partaking of the Pesach sacrifice. 
Mechilta there defines the term 13313 as 
alluding to both the estranged Israelite 
and the gentile; and bases its definition 
on our verse.] Therefore we have 
translated estranged person which car¬ 
ries the implication of a Jew who has 
become a stranger though he was not 
born one. 


the spirits of the poor and broken community, was regarded with contempt. No effort was 
made to beautify the rites, or to instruct the people about the kind of animals fitting for tribute 
to God (Malachi 1:14). Stolen, lame, and sick animals were accepted indiscriminately (Malachi 
1:13). The respect paid to God was less than the courtesy shown to a local governor ( Malachi 
1 : 8 ). 

We can only surmise the cause of the disintegration of the priestly standards. Perhaps they 
recalled the glories of Solomon's Temple and could not accept the modest building put up by 
the returned exiles ( Chaggai 2:3). Even its main gate told the sad story of Jewish subjugation 
to a foreign people for, by royal decree, it bore an engraving of the city Shushan (Rambam, 
Middos 1:3). Perhaps the absence of the five elements (ark, cover, cheruvim, heavenly fire, 
and Shechinah — see Y oma 21 b) which had been an integral part of the First Temple seemed to 
rob this Second Temple of any real significance. [For a description of the times as projected by 
the Sages see Toldos Am Olam, R' Shlomo Rottenberg, Brooklyn 5277, Part 7.] 

In addition, with the abolition of the monarchy a leadership vacuum occurred which, for 
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“YttO bnyi ab bay — Of uncircumcised 
spirit or uncircumcised body. 

These terms are defined in comm, to 

v. 7. 

The disqualification of these two 
categories from Divine service is not 
mentioned in the Torah. The Talmud 
(Yorrw 7lb) explains that these dis¬ 
qualifications had been part of the Oral 
Law from the time of Moses. Yechezkel 
did not legislate a new halachah; he 
merely committed an oral law to 
writing. 

10"14 The priestly families which had 
succumbed to idol worship — but had 
now repented (Rashi) — would be 


demoted. They would be allowed to 
serve in the Temple as watchmen but — 
with the exception of the shechitah 
[slaughtering] of sacrifices, which does 
not require a kohen — they would not 
be permitted to perform the sacrificial 
service. 

It is significant that these priestly 
families are called D’lb, Levites, in this 
context. R' D. Z. Hoffmann on Deut¬ 
eronomy (17:9) demonstrates that the 
expression D’lbn Denari, the Levite- 
kohanim, which occurs frequently in 
Deuteronomy, is used exclusively 
where the kohanim appear as spiritual 
leaders of the community rather than in 
their role of bringing sacrifices in the 


about two hundred years, until the establishment of the 'partnership' between nassi and av 
beis din [head of the court] in the time of Yose ben Yoezer, was to be filled by the kohen gadol, 
high priest. [For background of the period and an analysis of the changes which took place in 
the leadership of the people in those days, see Doros HaRishonim, HaTekufah HaEmtzais.] 
This situation thrust a mantle of political leadership upon the priesthood which may well have 
taken its toll from the spiritual standing of later kohanim who lacked the stature of such great 
leaders as Ezra and Shimon HaTzaddik. 

We may surmise that Yechezkel, himself a kohen (1:3) and well aware of both the strengths 
and weaknesses of his tribe, was looking forward with his prophetic eye to this disappointing 
period in the history of the priesthood. Within this framework we understand the seemingly 
incongruous insertion of these fierce strictures amidst the prophecies of consolation. 
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44 cumcised body shall enter My Sanctuary: no es- 
10-13 tranged person among the children of Israel 

10 Rather — those Levites who became remote from 
Me with Israel's deviation when they strayed from 
Me after their abominations, they shall bear their sin. 

11 They may be attendants in My Sanctuary, 
delegated to the gates of the House, serving the 
House; they may slaughter the burnt offering and 
the sacrifice for the people, and they may stand 
before them to serve them. 12 For they served them 
before their idols, and became for the family of Israel 
a block of sin. Therefore I have raised My hand 
against them, the words of my Lord HASHEM/ 
ElOHIM, that they shall bear their sin. 13 But let them 
not approach Me to serve Me and to approach My 
holy places — the Holy of Holies. Let them bear their 
shame and their abominations which they commit- 


Temple. Since the tribe of Levi was 
given the function of being Israels 
teachers ( Deuteronomy 33:10), the 
kohanim are referred to as Levites when 
that aspect of their duties is significant. 
R' Hoffmann bases his interpretation 
on Deuteronomy 31:9 which teaches 
that after Moses had written the Torah 
he handed it to the '•lb ^ D’Jrrb, 
kohanim descendants of Levi. To this 
Ibn Ezra comments, [those] who are the 
teachers of the Torah. It is significant 
that in verse 25 of that chapter these 
same kohanim, who are to carry the ark, 
are referred to as Levites (without the 
word kohanim) exactly as they are in 
our verse. 

By referring to the formerly idola¬ 
trous kohanim as Levites, Yechezkel 
means to imply that they had been un¬ 
true to their calling as Levites. 

10. D’lbn DK ’3 — Rather-those Levites. 

The phrase is foreshortened. It 
should be understood thus: Rather, the 
unfaithful, and therefore disqualified, 
Levit e-kohanim shall be dealt with in 
this manner ... (Rashi). 


Radak comments that the term DN O 
may be interpreted as an oath; God 
swears that these wayward kohanim 
will be extremely limited in the service 
they may perform. 

11. on-i#*? Drpjsb nny? rmrp — And 
they may stand before them to serve 
them. 

These kohanim may stand ready to 
assist the people who bring offerings 
(Metzudos). 

12. ... — For ... 

The reason these kohanim must serve 
the Israelites who bring offerings is in 
measure-for-measure retribution for 
their earlier sin: They served those who 
sacrificed to idols; let them now serve 
those who sacrifice to God. 

■»“p — / have raised My hand. 

I.e., in an oath (Metzudos). 

13. ,,t 7]n3 t ? — To serve Me. 

They are to be disqualified from serv¬ 
ing me in those capacities which require 
a kohen (Metzudos). 
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15. When we recall the significance of 
the title, Levite (see comm., v. 10), it is 
not surprising that the one family of 
kohanim which had remained complete¬ 
ly loyal and which was therefore to be 
entrusted with the service of the future 
are called the Levite-kohanim. 

The kohanim of the future are to be 
the descendants of Tzadok, the high 
priest during David's reign (II Samuel 
8:1 7). The unique status of this family 
can be seen from the fact that in the 
book of Chronicles, its line of descent is 
the only one from among the kohanim 
which is traced (I Chronicles 5:30-41). 
This line of descent traces the family 
from Aaron's son Elazar through 
Tzadok, to Yehotzadok who was one of 
the exiles to Babylon. In the view of the 
Sages (Shir HaShirim Rabbah 5:6), this 
Yehotzadok seems to have been the last 
high priest in Solomon's Temple 
(although his father Seraya was still 
alive at the destruction and was among 
those whom Nebuchadnezzar killed at 
Rivlah — see Jeremiah 52:24 ff. See 
Toldos HaKohanim HaGedolim by R' 
Yekusiel Greenwald, New York 5693, 
for discussion). 

The line of descent is then taken up 
by Nechemiah, who traces the family 
from Yehotzadok's son Yeshua, the 
high priest, through Yadua, the last of 


the kohanim gedolim mentioned in 
Scripture. This Yadua, the high priest at 
the time of Alexander, was a grand¬ 
father of Shimon HaTzadik. (See Doros 
HaRishonim, HaTekufa HaEmtzais ch. 
12 ). 

Thus we see that the line of kohanim 
gedolim was indeed that of Tzadok the 
kohen. 

16. ■qnbtp Sk mprn — And they 
shall approach My table. 

The golden table in the Sanctuary 
upon which the □’’isn Dnb, showbread, 
was displayed (Radak; Metzudos). 

17. This is the first of a series of verses 
which, at first glance, seem to contradict 
the halachah as revealed in the Torah. 
The commentators on this difficult sec¬ 
tion follow two basic approaches 
represented by Rashi and Radak. Rashi 
interprets the verses in light of the 
halachah, even when the literal meaning 
seems different. Radak (and Malbim), 
on the other hand, interprets according 
to the apparent, literal meaning. He as¬ 
sumes that the greater sanctity of the 
future Temple will be reflected in higher 
standards imposed on the kohanim and 
that the ordinary kohanim would come 
closer to the spiritual level of the kohen 
gadol. As a result, they would be bound 
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44 ted. 14 Therefore l will appoint them guardians of the 
14-17 House — for all its service and everything done in it. 

15 But the Levite-kohanim — descendants of 
Tzadok who safeguarded the charge of My Sanc¬ 
tuary when the children of Israel strayed from Me — 
let them draw near Me to serve Me; let them stand 
before Me to offer Me fat and blood, the words of my 
Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 16 They shall come to My 
Sanctuary and they shall approach My table to serve 
Me and they shall safeguard My charge. 

17 Now when they come to the gates of the inner 
area they are to wear linen clothes. Let no wool be 


by some of the laws hitherto applicable 
only to him. In his commentary to 
45:18, Malbim buttresses this in¬ 
terpretation with R' Yochanan's opin¬ 


ion (Berachos 34b. See further in foot¬ 
note) that the Messianic era will be a 
period of spiritual eminence beyond our 
present comprehension. { U 


1. Rashi's Approach 

In the commentary we noted that, whenever the simple meaning of a passage in Ezekiel 
seems to contradict a known halachah, Rashi interprets the verse in accordance with the 
halachah as we know it, even though the interpretation may not accord with theuu/9 [p'shat], 
simple meaning. In doing so, Rashi will often quote the Sages (cf. 45:15]; at other times, he 
will give his own interpretation [cf. 45:24 ff]. However, Rashi leaves the p'shat of signifi¬ 
cant parts of these chapters unexplained. When we recall how Rashi in his commentary to the 
Torah stresses repeatedly how central the p'shat is to his perception of his commentary we 
must attempt a closer understanding of Rashi's system in Ezekiel. 

It is true, of course, that Rashi's conception of Knpn btt/ imttfs, the plain meaning of Scrip¬ 
ture, goes beyond that of Ibn Ezra [in Safah Berurah ], nevertheless, with very rare exceptions 
(cf. the argument of Rashi and Ramban to Leviticus 14:44), Rashi cites only interpretations 
that do not contradict the p'shat, but augment it. For example, though Rashi cites the exegesis 
that the word rPU/toa [Genesis 1:1] should be understood to teach that the world was created 
for the sake of Israel he has no intention of prejudicing the p'shat interpretation of In the 
beginning. Rather, he means to offer an added dimension to the simple meaning. In these 
chapters of Ezekiel, however, Rashi uses the interpretation of the Sages not to augment the 
p'shat but to replace it. Since the simple meaning contradicts the halachah as we know it, 
another interpretation must be offered, even though the p'shat may remain unexplained. 

We find that some parts of Scripture were not intended to be understood literally. The 
Sages taught ( Vayikrah Rabbah 1:3 — See Appendix I) that in the book of Chronicles there is 
no p'shat in the usual sense of the word, but that all the verses are to be seen as vehicles for 
aggadic exegesis. So, too, in our chapters, p'shat which appears to contradict halachah 
cannot be understood as the intent of the prophet's message. Instead, the verses were intended 
only to convey such exegetical interpretations as those cited by Rashi. 

The explanation for this would be as follows: 

Maharal (Gevuros HaShem 17) teaches an important rule of Scriptural exegesis. The Torah 
communicates events which happened in the physical world by means of p'shat, the use of 
words in their literal meaning. Truths of a spiritual, non-tangible level are conveyed by means 
of allegorical or exegetical interpretation [ttHT or For example, by means of such in¬ 
terpretation, the Sages [Sotah 12b] derive that the handmaidens of Pharaoh's daughter died 
because they opposed her decision to save the infant Moses [Exodus 2:5]. Maharal explains 
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iny □n’by nby? K*7i — Let no wool be 
upon them. 

According to Rashi, our verse refers 
to the Yom Kippur vestments of the 
kohen gadol, when he wore linen gar¬ 
ments (in which there was no wool at 
all) for parts of the service. It cannot 
refer to the ordinary kohen, for he wore 
a belt (upK; Exodus 28:40) woven with 
strands of wool ( Rambam, Klei 
Mikdash 8:1). 

According to Radak, however, this 
verse applies to all kohanim. In this 
respect, Malbim explains, all will be 
elevated to a level of sanctity previously 


associated only with the kohen gadol on 
Yom Kippur. 

rplp’isn “iynn — The inner area. 

Rashi interprets this as the inner 
sanctum of the Temple — the Holy of 
Holies — which the kohen gadol entered 
only on Yom Kippur. 

Radak, however, interprets this [the 
way it is used throughout the book) as 
the inner courtyard. 

Our translation, the inner area, is 
purposely ambiguous to allow for either 
interpretation. 

18. yra nam Kb — Let them not gird 


that the women did not die in the literal sense; they are considered to have 'died' because God 
removed their power to influence the princess and hence, the course of events. Having been 
stripped of their power, they could be described as dead in terms of their significance. 

Thus we learn that the p'shat, the open 'tangible' meaning of the verse is reserved for tangi¬ 
ble physical events, while spiritual truths are conveyed by other levels of interpretation. 

Yechezkel, in contrast to the other prophets who talk of the Messianic era in general terms, 
uses vivid details to discuss the laws of the priesthood and the sacrificial service of the End of 
Days. But that era is shrouded in mystery, its secrets locked in God's heart Kb Knisb Knb 
K^bi, the heart does not communicate [ifs secrets ] to the mouth [Koheles Rabbah 12:10]). 
P'shat, which deals with tangibles of our experience, cannot deal with those times except in 
generalities. Therefore, the p'shat meaning of those sections must indeed remain hidden from 
us until — in the words of R' Yochanan in Menachos 45a — Elijah the prophet will come and 
reveal it to us. 


Radak's Approach 

The idea of any change in the mifzuos seems surprising in light of the ninth of Rambam's 
Thirteen Principles of Faith which, in the form found in the Siddur, reads: I believe with 
perfect faith that this Torah will not be exchanged and that no other Torah will [come to us] 
from the Creator, Blessed be His Name. 

A careful reading of Radak's approach to the difficulties in the next few chapters of Ezekiel 
will show that never once does he suggest that a given mitzvah will r*n be eliminated from the 
Torah. Rather, as we state in the commentary, he holds that the drastically heightened 
spiritual level of the Messianic era will be reflected in elevated standards. 

It is true that some Talmudic passages seem to imply that there will be changes in the 
observance of mitzvos as we know them [Maharatz Chayos in his gloss to Niddah 61b lists 
most of the sources]. However, Rashba [Berachos 12b in Ein Y aakov] gives a lengthy exposi¬ 
tion to show that such an understanding of the sources is erroneous. His concluding words il¬ 
lustrate the need for care in this delicate area: 

I have explained these matters at length to refute those who argue against us with 
deception, [misinterpreting the words of the Sages] to claim that the commandments of 
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44 upon them when they serve in the gates of the inner 

18-19 area and within. 18 Linen turbans shall be on their 
heads and linen trousers shall be on their loins. Let 
them not gird themselves where one perspires. 
19 Now when they leave for the outer courtyard, to 


themselves where one perspires [lit. 
with sweat], 

Rashi's interpretation is based on 
Zevachim 18b: The kohanim are to 
wear their belts at elbow level, an area of 
the body relatively free of perspiration. 
The purpose of the injunction is to 
avoid soiling the priestly garments 
(Metzudos). 

Rashi offers a second interpretation: 
Let them not gird themselves with 
something that causes sweat, that is 
wool. In this view, the verse now ex¬ 
plains that the reason the kohanim are 
not to wear wool (u. 17) is to avoid per¬ 
spiring. 


19. njiann “lynn anKapi — Now 
when they leave for the outer court¬ 
yard. 

Y oma 35b teaches that our verse, like 
v. 17, gives directions concerning the 
garments worn by the kohen gadol dur¬ 
ing the Yom Kippur services. 

After completing the Yom Kippur 
services, the high priest goes to the out¬ 
er courtyard (called women's courtyard 
during the period of the Second 
Temple) where he must remove the 
linen garments in which he had per¬ 
formed the service in the Holy of 
Holies, and leave them in one of the 
sanctified chambers. This is in accord- 


the Torah are not eternal... They further claim that if the Sages reveal that the com¬ 
mandments depend on some particular time and can be annulled at some [future] time, 
then any claimant can argue that they are null and void at any time in This World [i.e., 
before the coming of Messiah]... 

Only in one instance does Rashba hold that an observance will change, and even there he 
explains that the intent of the mitzvah requires the change. That particular instance refers to 
Ben Zoma's view that following the final Redemption, the command to remember the miracles 
accompanying it will supersede the command to remember the miracles of the Exodus 
[Berachos 12b). Rashba explains that the commandment to recall the Exodus is, in essence, a 
requirement upon Israel never to forget God's Providence and miraculous intervention on our 
behalf. Throughout our history, this phenomenon has been illustrated by the Exodus; in the 
World to Come it will be even better illustrated by the final Redemption. Thus, the command¬ 
ment does, in fact, remain essentially unchanged. 

We feel that this very same thought underlies Radak's interpretation of our chapters. The 
mitzvos are indeed eternal; Yechezkel simply reveals that the implication of certain details will 
conform to the new circumstances of greater sanctity. 

This, we think, is the proper understanding of R' Yochanan's view in Menachos 45a. 
There, R' Yochanan notes that the sacrifices listed in Ezekiel 45:1 8ff are quite different from 
those described by the Torah. R' Yochanan offers no explanation to justify the apparent dis¬ 
crepancy. He states: This passage will be elucidated by the prophet Elijah.' R' Yochanan was 
faced with two seemingly irreconcilable facts. On the one hand, the eternal and immutable 
Torah says one thing. On the other hand, Yechezkel — God's true prophet — gives directions 
which seem to assume a different set of laws. Both sources are of Divine origin, both com¬ 
mand our absolute allegiance, and we know that the 'discrepancies' are a product of our own 
lack of knowledge. The resolution must lie with Elijah. He will show how Yechezkel's direc¬ 
tions do not stand in contradiction to the Torah's requirements at all, and how the Torah's in¬ 
tention will be attainable through Yechezkel's directions. [Note R' Yochanan s opinion from 
Berachos 34b (quoted in comm.) that the Messianic era will be a period of spiritual eminence 
beyond our present comprehension. Malbim suggests that R' Yochanan's view in Menachos is 
based on his statement in Berachos.] 
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ance with Leviticus 16:23 which 
provides that the garments which were 
used one Yom Kippur could not be used 
again, but had to be concealed per¬ 
manently [rrri* piiyp]. 

□yn b* naiynn lynn bN — To the outer 
[most] courtyard to the people. 

The repetition of the phrase outer 
courtyard indicates that the kohen gadol 
went to the outermost courtyard: the 
D’tya rnty, courtyard of women (Rashi). 

DnnK D’113 iitfabi — Let them don other 

• - t : : t : 

garments. 

Yoma 35a-b interprets this as a com¬ 
mand to the kohen gadol that when he 
returns to the Holy of Holies for the sec¬ 
ond time during the Yom Kippur serv¬ 
ice, he is to wear a new set of vestments. 
Rashi (ibid.) explains that this had been 
an oral tradition stemming from Moses, 
but had only now been committed to 
Scriptural writing. 

onyiaag nyn nt< kVi — And let 

them not mingle with the people in their 
clothes. 

This phrase is unrelated to the rest of 
the verse, since it does not deal solely 
with the Yom Kippur service ( Rashi to 
Yoma 35b). It teaches the same lesson as 
42:14, namely that priestly garments 
were not to be worn when mingling 
with the crowds since the garments 
could become defiled upon contact with 


the unsanctified clothes of the people 
(see commentary to 42:14). 

Radak, however, follows his line of 
interpretation as explained above. In his 
understanding of verse 17 no mention 
had been made of kohen gadol or of 
Yom Kippur, therefore this verse 19 
cannot be limited to that subject. This 
verse repeats the exhortation of 42:14 
that kohanim are not to wear their 
priestly garments once they leave the 
area of holy service and go out to the 
people. Our verse repeats the prohibi¬ 
tion in order to give it reason: 

If the people were allowed to come 
into contact with the priestly garments, 
it would imply that the people are on 
the same level of sanctity as the 
kohanim [and this might erode the sanc¬ 
tity of the priesthood]. 

20. The simple meaning of this verse is 
that both extremes — that of shaving the 
head completely and that of allowing 
the hair to grow wild — are forbidden to 
kohanim. What is required is a medium 
between these two extremes. 

inb# 1 Kb insi — Nor a wild growth may 
they permit. 

Sanhedrin 22b, defines jna as a hair 
growth of thirty days. Our verse forbids 
ordinary priests to go thirty days 
without a haircut ( Rambam , Bias 
Mikdash 1:11). [By contrast, the 
kohen gadol had to cut his hair every 
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44 the outer courtyard to the people, let them 
20-22 remove the clothes in which they minister and leave 
them in the holy chambers. Let them don other gar¬ 
ments and let them not mingle with the people in 
their clothes. 20 Their heads they may not shear nor a 
wild growth may they permit. They are to keep their 
heads trimmed. 21 Let no kohen drink wine when he 
enters the inner courtyard. 22 Neither widow nor 
divorcee may they take themselves for wives, only a 
virgin from the offspring of the family of Israel But 
a widow who shall only be widowed, some kohanim 


Friday ( Rambam, Klei HaMikdash 
5:6).] 

orp#Kn riK inp3 , » nl03 — They are to 
keep their heads trimmed. 

The expression is obscure. 

Rashi cites an opinion that the term 
derives from n»p13, spelt; the hair 
should be cut so that the individual 
hairs lie in relation to one another like 
ears of spelt growing together. Ac¬ 
cording to Sanhedrin 22b, this is 
defined as: the tip of one [hair] next to 
the root of the other. Apparently this 
effect was extremely difficult to attain 
and the Gemara tells of a certain Ben 
El'asha who spent huge sums of money 
to learn the exact method for cutting the 
hair in this way. 

[The Talmud (ibid) seems to require this 
special hair style only for the kohen gadol. 
The only requirement for the ordinary kohen 
is that he not leave his hair uncut for more 
than thirty days. Although Rashi does not 
mention the kohen gadol in his commentary 
to our verse, it may well be that Rashi found 
it unnecessary to mention him since this en¬ 
tire series of verses refers to the kohen gadol. 

Once more the problem arises that our 
verse seems to deal with all kohanim and im¬ 
poses identical requirements upon them. Y ad 
Ramah to Sanhedrin (ad. loc.) thinks that 
this would seem to indicate that service in the 
Messianic Temple would require the same 
hair style for ordinary kohanim as had 
previously been required for the kohen 
gadol. Thus he seems in agreement with 
Radak in his general approach to our 
chapter.] 


21. DNl3p *|D3 bp in# 1 k*? pyi — Let no 
kohen drink wine [lit. any kohen should 
not drink] when he enters [lit. when 
they enter]. 

A kohen who is qualified to perform 
the Divine service is forbidden by 
Scriptural prohibition to enter the area 
west of the altar if he has drunk a suf¬ 
ficient amount of wine to be considered 
*113#, intoxicated, as the halachah 
defines that term. (See Rambam, Bias 
Mikdash ch. 1 and Aruch HaShulchan 
Bias Mikdash ch. 33 for details.) 

This verse is apparently no more than 
a repetition of the Scriptural injunction 
of Leviticus 10:9. 

Malbim suggests that there may be an 
expansion of the halachah here. 
Whereas in previous Temples only 
those kohanim who were qualified to 
serve were included in the prohibition 
against drunkenness, the expression S3 
|ii3, any kohen, in our verse includes all 
kohanim, even those unqualified to 
serve. 

22. inp 1 kS n#m}i runbKi — Neither 
widow nor divorcee may they take . 

Rashi, following the interpretation of 
Kiddushin 78b, comments that this part 
of our verse refers only to the kohen 
gadol; thus, it reiterates the Scriptural 
limitation that he may marry only a 
virgin (Leviticus 21:7, 13-14). 

inp 1 p-ibn rvnn *i#k rnnStfni — 

But a widow who shall only be 
widowed, some kohanim may take. 
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44 may take. 23 They are to instruct My people concern- 
23-26 ing the differences between holy and ordinary. Let 
them inform them of the difference between con¬ 
taminated and-clean. 24 Concerning a grievance, let 
them stand in judgment , and according to my laws 
are they are to be adjudicate it. My teachings and 
decrees regarding My appointed times they are to 
protect, and My Sabbaths they are to sanctify. 25 To a 
human corpse they are not to come to become con¬ 
taminated, except for father and mother, son and 
daughter, brother and sister who had never been 
married to a man they may become contaminated. 


26 After his cleansing, 

known from the Torah if we recall that 
in Radak and Malbim's interpretations 
there would be ways in which the status 
of the ordinary kohen would be elevated 
to that of the kohen gadol in earlier 
times. One might have supposed that in 
regard to defilement by a dead body this 
would also be true and that just as a 
kohen gadol was not allowed to defile 
himself even for his close relatives 
(Leviticus 21:10ff), so too, the ordinary 
kohen in Messianic times would not be 
permitted to do so. Our verse teaches 
otherwise. 

Why does Vechezkel not mention the 
kohen's wife? The exceptions to the law 
of defilement in Leviticus 21:2 begin 
with which according to the 

Sages, means his wife . Thus, it is clear 
that a kohen is allowed to defile himself 
for his dead wife. Why does Yechezkel 
make no mention of this? 

A simple solution is suggested by 
Radak's comm, to verse 22. There he 
points out that there is no attempt in 
Ezekiel to give a complete list of all the 
laws affecting the kohanim. Just as 
verse 22 does not list all the categories 
of women which are forbidden to the 
kohen, so, too, our verse omits the wife 
in the list of relatives. 

[Our question assumes that the 
kohen is obliged to defile himself for his 
wife by Torah law. However Rambam 


let them count seven days for 

(Ovel 2:7), holds that although the 
Torah permits a kohen to take part in 
his wife's burial, the obligation to do so 
is of Rabbinic origin. Accordingly, the 
omission of his wife from our verse pre¬ 
sents no difficulty, for Yechezkel is dis¬ 
cussing only obligations under Torah 
law.] 

Ibn Ezra (Lev. 21:2; Exodus 21:8) feels 
that the Sages' statement that the word 
refers to his wife is only a mnemonic device. 
The Sages had an oral tradition that defile¬ 
ment for the wife is permitted. They read this 
into the word as a memo r v aid (but see 
Ritva to Rosh Hashannah 16a) without 
meaning that this is the actual translation. 
The true meaning of is his relative and 
the phrase is to be understood as a general 
statement explained by the six exceptions 
which are then listed. Thus the p'shat of the 
passage in Leviticus does not yield that a 
kohen may contaminate himself for his 
wife.In his Safah Berurah, Ibn Ezra proves 
this point from our passage in Ezekiel. Since 
Yechezkel does not list the wife, it is obvious 
that he did not view the permission to 
become defiled by her as being explicit in the 
p'shat of Levitic 

26. IrnnD yirm] — After his cleansing. 

According to Moed Kattan 15b cited 
by Rashi, this verse is in exact accord¬ 
ance with the halachah as we know it. 
The cleansing process to remove the 
contamination of a dead body requires a 
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Rashi, following Kiddushin 78b, ex¬ 
plains that the verse now reverts from 
kohen gadol to ordinary kohanim. They 
may marry women who have been 
widowed, provided they have not been 
divorced or been released from a levirate 
obligation [ropy nyt] through chalit- 
zah. [Although the disqualification of 
chalitzah was ordained by Rabbinic 
decree — Yechezkel here hints to that 
future prohibition (Metzudos).] napbk 
iny ]nbtt means: [some] of the 
kohanim may marry widows. Only or¬ 
dinary priests, but not the high priests, 
may marry widows. 

Radak, consistent with his ideas 
above, interprets the verse as referring 
to ordinary kohanim. Although the 
Torah permits the ordinary kohanim to 
marry widows, in the future they will be 
forbidden to marry widows whose 
previous husbands had not been 
kohanim. This is a reflection of a new 
standard of sanctity which will be im¬ 
posed even upon ordinary kohanim. 

23. VTP ’tty nto — They are to instruct 
My people. 

The kohanim are assigned the 
responsibility of guiding the people in 
the complexities of the halachic divi¬ 
sion's between holy and ordinary, 
ritually clean and contaminated (Mef- 
zudos; see also Leviticus 10:10). 

Dyi-jp _ [_ e t them inform them. 

Malbim notes that holiness is the 
primary province of the kohanim; 
hence: They are to 'instruct' My people 


concerning the holy. However the entire 
nation is equally responsible for the 
laws and observance of the differentia¬ 
tion between the ritually clean and con¬ 
taminated. Therefore, the kohanim are 
merely to inform the general population 
when such contamination has taken 
place. 

24. uswnb nny? rnpn — Let them stand 
in judgment. 

The kohen's active participation in 
civil litigations is discussed in 
Deuteronomy 17:9, from which Sifri 
derives that, if possible, a court should 
contain kohanim and Levites among its 
members (see Rambam, Sanhedrin 2:2; 
R' Hoffman on Deuteronomy). 

nblfj’ ... ■•nhlrrnkl — My teachings ... 
they are to protect. 

We have previously met the kohen as 
teacher of Torah (7:26) and as guardian 
of the sacred and the ritually clean 
(22:26). These functions of the 
priesthood derive from Leviticus 10:10- 
11 and from Deuteronomy 33:10. 

25. dik ritt bki — To a human corpse. 

A kohen may not allow himself to 

become contaminated through contact 
with a dead body — but this prohibition 
is lifted in regard to his close relatives, 
as specified in Leviticus 21:2-3. He is 
permitted — indeed, required — to par¬ 
ticipate in their burial although he will 
thereby become KttU, contaminated. 

□K ’3 — Except for. 

We can understand why Yechezkel 
found it necessary to state laws already 
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seven-day period. Accordingly, our 
verse refers to the beginning of the 
cleansing process, i.e., after his cleans¬ 
ing process has begun. Thus, the seven 
days mentioned here are the normal 
seven-day period required (Numbers 
19:11) for the cleansing of someone 
who came into contact with a dead 
body. 

Radak, in accordance with his ap¬ 
proach throughout this chapter, 
translates: after he becomes cleansed, 
i.e., after the initial seven days, when he 
is already cleansed. But, he suggests, in 
the future an extra seven days may be 
required for kohanim after the initial 
seven-day period ordained by the 
Torah. 

27. IrtKDn snp? — Let him bring his 
sin offering. 

According to Moed Kattan 15b, cited 
by Rashi , this verse is not a continua¬ 
tion of the previous one. 

It teaches that any kohen who has 
never served in the Temple before must 
bring an offering as a consecration 
sacrifice (l^n nn^n) before he begins to 
serve. This is in accordance with the 
halachah as we know it. (See Rambam, 
Klei HaMikdash 5:16.) 

Malbim wonders why it would be 
necessary for Yechezkel to repeat this 
well known requirement. He suggests 
that our verse teaches that when the 
Second Temple was built even those 


kohanim who had served in the earlier 
Temple and had outlived the exile 
would be required to bring a sacrifice. 
Their service was to be considered as a 
fresh start. Similarly, in the future Tem¬ 
ple, a sacrifice would be required even 
from kohanim who had served before. 

Radak views this verse as a continua¬ 
tion of the previous one. After he is 
cleansed of his contamination, the 
kohen must bring a sin offering. Once 
again, this law is not found* in the Torah 
but will be an effect of the increased 
sanctity of the Third Temple. 

28. nbmb Dnb nmm — And jt shall be 

t -i - : v ▼ -r ■ ▼ ; 

an inheritance for them. 

The inheritance is the priesthood 
(Rashi). 

Dnbm ’3K — / am their inheritance. 

T ? -I - • “S 

This phrase echoes Numbers 18:20, 
where God told Aaron that his descend¬ 
ants would not have a portion of the 
Land of Israel as would the other tribes. 
God is to be their portion; they are to be 
His legions ( Deut . 33:11; see further 
Rambam , Shemitah VeYovel 13:12). 

□nb unn Kb nmK] — Give them no pos¬ 
session. 

They were not to get a portion of the 
Land (see above). [In ch. 48 we shall 
learn that the Land was to be divided 
into thirteen strips, twelve were to be 
given to the twelve tribes (Joseph is 
counted as two — Menashe and 
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44 him. 17 Now on the day of his entry into the Sanc- 
27-30 tuary, to the inner courtyard, to minister in the Sanc¬ 
tuary, let him bring his sin offering. The words of my 
Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

28 And it shall be an inheritance for them ; / am 
their inheritance. Give them no possession in Israel. I 
am their possession. 29 They shall eat the meal offer¬ 
ing, the sin offering, and the guilt offering. Any 
cherem-vow in Israel shall be for them. 30 All the 
choice first fruits of every kind and all terumah of 
any kind — of all your terumah gifts — shall go to the 
kohanim. You shall give the first yield of your dough 


Ephraim — and Levi is not included) and 
the thirteenth is given to the nassi. In the 
middle of the Land which belongs to the 
nassi, a tract of Land is set aside in 
which the Temple Mount will rise up 
and in which the future Jerusalem will 
lie. (See chs. 45 and 48 for a full descrip¬ 
tion.) Within this tract, areas are to be 
set aside for housing the kohanim and 
the Levites. These areas cannot be con¬ 
sidered as an 'inheritance' in the Land. 
Rather they are the equivalent of the 
cities which had been scattered around 
the Land, reserved for the Levites (see 
Numbers 35:1-8), and which never con¬ 
tradicted the exhortation of the Torah 
that the Levites were not to receive a 
portion in the Land ( Deut. 18:1-2). 

Our verse seems perfectly clear and 
the matter would not require further 
elaboration were it not that a number of 
commentators assume that in Messianic 
times the Levites will indeed receive a 
portion of the Land (see Malbim, here). 
This is the opinion of Smag, Lo Saaseh 
276 and Rashbam to Sava Basra 122a. 
That opinion is based on Bava Basra 
122a which seems to imply that Levi 
will, in fact, have the same portion as 
every other tribe. 

However, as we have shown, whole 
passages in Ezekiel stand in outright 
contradiction to this assumption. Both 
Ran, cited in Shitah Mekubetzes, and 


Rashash (there) demonstrate in great 
detail that the Talmud cannot possibly 
have meant such a thing. Rashash goes 
so far as to suggest that the text of the 
whole passage is erroneous and offers a 
reading which would in no way imply 
that the Levites will have a portion in 
the division of the Land in Messianic 
times. (See further at 48:31.) 

[For further sources which deal with 
this complex issue the interested reader 
is directed to Nachlas Shimon, R' 
Shimon Krasner, Baltimore, 1978 3:5.] 

29‘30 These verses list some of the 
twenty-four rmrq gifts for the 

kohanim, most of which are enumerated 
in Numbers 18:8-20. 

Di£/Nm nKunm nman — The meal of- 
fering, the sin offering, and the guilt of¬ 
fering. 

The kohanim received a portion of 
these offerings to eat. 

D“in — Cherem-vow. 

When a person declares a possession 
to be cherem, its use becomes forbidden 
and it reverts to the ownership of God, 
Who, in turn, presents it as a gift to the 
kohanim. (See Lev. 27:21 and Numbers 
18:14.) 

nnnn — Terumah. 

Literally, nnnn means that which is 
elevated. It refers to a portion of the 
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produce which must be given to the 
kohen. 

□mnuny rmpion — The first yield of 
your dough. 

This refers to nbn, challah, a portion 
of the dough given to the kohen. 
[Details of these gifts fo the kohanim 
can be found in Rambam, Arachin 
VeCharomim; Maaseh HaKorbonos.] 

31. nDnui nbaa — Carcass or torn 

▼ " t *• ; 

animal. 

nbi], Neveilah, is an animal which 
died without proper shechitah [ritual 
slaughter], nD*ip, treifah, is an animal 
which is torn — injured internally or ex¬ 
ternally — in a way that makes it 
halachically unfit for eating. 

□’Jnbn 'ibak 1 Kb — The kohanim may 


not eat. 

Why is it necessary to explicate these 
prohibitions for the kohanim when they 
apply equally to all Jews? 

Menachos 45a explains. The prohibi¬ 
tion against neveilah was waived for 
kohanim in the instance of a bird 
brought for a sin offering, t]1yn nKUIT 
The manner of ritual slaughter in that 
instance, nj7 ,l 773, was of a nature that 
would render a bird neveilah in non- 
sacrificial circumstances. Nevertheless, 
kohanim were permitted to eat from it. 
Since the prohibition against neveilah 
was waived in this instance it might 
have been thought that kohanim were 
not bound by these prohibitions at all. 
For this reason the prohibition is 
repeated here, specifically mentioning 
the kohanim (Rashi). 


XLV 

Prefatory Remarks to Verses 1-8 

| he commentary to 40:5 gave a brief outline of the position of the Temple 
Mount within the larger area which surrounded it. The description was taken 
from vs. 1-4 of our chapter. 

In the future, the Land would be divided into thirteen portions, twelve of them 
for the tribes and the thirteenth to contain a portion known as the Terumah, which 
would include the Temple area and its needs; with the remainder belonging to the 
Nassi. Each tribe will receive a strip of land 25,000 rods (i.e., 150,000 cubits) wide 
from north to south. These strips would run across the whole width of Eretz Y israel 
from east to west. The northern seven strips and the southern five strips will be 
given to the twelve tribes (ch. 48). From north to south, the respective shares are in 
the following order: 
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44 to the kohen to make a blessing rest upon your home. 

31 31 Any carcass or torn animal of fowl or livestock , the 

kohanim may not eat. 

45 ^ en y° u a M°t Land as an inheritance you are 

1-2 to set aside a Terumah sacred to HASHEM from 

the Land, a length twenty-five thousand , and a width 
of ten thousand. It shall be holy around its entire 
boundary. 2 From this shall be dedicated to the Sane- 

Fig. 28 

Yechezkel's Division of the Land 

JT — Dan 
— Asher 
— Naftali 
ntfan — Menashe 
— Ephraim 
— Reuben 

rn*n» "• 


jipija — Benjamin 
— Simeon 
“lSfrUP — Issachar 

T T 

|^3T — Zebulun 
■u - Gad 

T 


The middle strip is to be divided into three parts. The two outer sections are to be 
the property of the nassi [prince], who, with such a generous portion of the land 
under his control, will feel no need to encroach upon those tracts which are not as¬ 
signed to him (v. 8). The inner section, which is to measure 25,000 rods square, is to 
be divided into three portions and utilized as follows: 

The northern portion, measuring 25,000 rods (from east to west) by 10,000 rods 
(from north to south) is to contain the Temple Mount (measuring 500 rods by 500 
rods square) at its center. The rest of the area is to be used for housing for the 
kohanim. 

South of this there is to be another portion, also measuring 25,000 rods by 10,000 
rods, to be set aside for the Levites. Twenty chambers are to be situated in this area. 

Finally, to the south of that portion there is to be another one, measuring 25,000 
rods by 5000 rods. In the center of this portion, the city (measuring 4500 rods by 
4500 rods), which has already been mentioned at 40:2, is to be situated. [Concern¬ 
ing this city, see further at 48:35]. The remaining space is to be common property 
for the people of all the tribes. 
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1 . n^ma yikji nt< osb^rni — When 

t -i - : I ▼ t V v : " 

you allot the Land as an inheritance. 

The text makes use of the verb baib, 
to fall, in the Hiphil [causative], to 
describe the division of the Land. This 
verb, the use of which is apt when a 
division of land is done by drawing lots, 
seems inappropriate here since the exact 
positions of each of the tribes is as¬ 
signed. Metzudos holds that this root 
was used because in most cases land is 
divided by lots and so it came to be as¬ 
sociated with the division of land ir¬ 
respective of the method used. 

Rashi points out that the division of 
the Land envisioned here is quite dif¬ 


ferent from that which was undertaken 
in Joshua's time. At that time, the Land 
was assigned on the basis of the number 
of people in each tribe. Larger tribes 
received larger portions of the Land [but 
see Ramban, Numbers 26:54, who dis¬ 
agrees, maintaining that even Joshua's 
division was based on equal portions of 
the Land.) The division of the future 
will assign an equal share to each 
tribe. ,1J 

nnnn — Terumah. 

▼ 

We follow R' Hirsch's commentary 
on the Torah in leaving this word un¬ 
translated for want of an exact 


1. There is much in which the disposition of Land, Temple, and city described in Ezekiel dif¬ 
fers from what had been previously taught in Scripture. We note some changes: 

(A) At 47:18, we shall see that the entire area of the Land envisaged by Yechezkel lies 
west of the Jordan. [There we will discuss the problems that arise in connection 
with God's promise to Abraham ( Genesis 15:19-21) that Eretz Y israel will embrace 
both sides of the Jordan.] All twelve tribes are to have their portions in that part of 
the land, including Reuben, Gad, and part of Menashe whose portion had 
previously been located east of the Jordan. 


(B) Simeon is to get a portion which is exactly equal to that of all the other tribes. In 
the previous division, his portion was not in one place but scattered in many dif¬ 
ferent areas. (For a discussion of how Simeon had his land apportioned in the 
previous division see Nachalas Shimon, ch. 47). 

(C) The Temple and Temple Mount are not in the city, but lie to the north of it (40:2). 
Previously, the position of the Temple was described as lying within Jerusalem (see 
Rambam, Beis HaBechirah 1 : J, see further at 48:35). 

(D) Jerusalem of old lay partly in the portion of Judah and partly in the portion of 
Benjamin, so that the Temple stood in both of these portions. [See Yomah 12a; 
Zevachim 53b, 54b. For a detailed discussion, see Nachalas Shimon, ch. 46). In the 
disposition of the Land according to Yechezkel's vision, the entire complex of 
Temple ajid city lay between, but not in, the portions of Judah and Benjamin. 
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45 tuary a square five hundred by five hundred roun- 

3-5 dabout, with fifty cubits of open space around it. 

3 Now by this same measure you shall measure a 
length of twenty-five thousand and a width of ten 
thousand; within it shall be the Sanctuary — Holy of 
Holies. 4 It is to be a sacred portion from the land , for 
the kohanim, ministrants of the Sanctuary, it is to be 
— those who approach to minister before HASHEM. It 
shall afford them space for houses as well as holy 
ground for the Sanctuary. 

5 Another twenty-five thousand long and ten 


equivalent in the vernacular. Terumah 
represents a portion of one's wealth that 
is separated and dedicated to a holy pur¬ 
pose. 

yiKn’p ttJip i rb — Sacred to HASHEM 
from the Land. 

God's bounty to Israel must be ac¬ 
knowledged. From the land which they 
had received in such generous measure, 
a part had to be made holy (Metzudos). 
This part was called Terumah for 
HASHEM, similar to the terumah given 
the kohen from all produce (see 44:30) 
as a testimonial to the essential holiness 
with which one must imbue his 
property. By sanctifying a part, one 
acknowledges the inner sanctity of the 
whole (R' Breuer). 

This sacred terumah ' is the northern¬ 
most strip of this portion within which 
the Temple was built (Rashi). 

...anni...TiK — A length...and a 
width... 

See fig. 28. Verse 3 specifies that 
these measurements are in rods. 

2. unin — Of open space. 

We already knew these dimensions 
from 42:15-20. The repetition of these 
measurements tells us that we are deal¬ 
ing with rods rather than cubits (see 
there). Our verse further adds the infor¬ 
mation that the Temple Mount was to 
have around it a UHlp, an open space, 
for beautification (see Numbers 35:2). 


3. ilnn nx?n rnnrt ini — Now by this 
same measure you shall measure. 

Verse 1 did not indicate whether the 
measurements were given in rods (each 
of which was 6 cubits — see 40:5) or in 
cubits; but 42:15-20 taught that the 
Temple Mount area was to be measured 
in rods. Our phrase indicates that the 
25,000 of verse 1 was to be measured by 
the same unit. Since a rod contains six 
cubits, the size of the Terumah was 
150,000 cubits X 60,000 cubits (Rashi). 
[See further at 48:1.] 

Radak translates ]n as from or out of, 
i.e., the 500 square area of the Temple 
Mount is to come from within the 
25,000X10,000 area. Thus, the Temple 
Mount area was to be included in this 
tract, not separate from it. 

[According to Radak's interpretation, 
unlike Rashi's, our verse is not meant to 
define the unit of measurement. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is possible that the 
25,000X10,000 is to be measured in 
cubits rather than rods — a difference in 
a factor of 6. See further at 48:1.] 

4. tfipnb u/ippi crraS oipn — Space 
for houses as well as holy ground for 
the Sanctuary. 

Radak comments that the fifty cubit 
unin, open space, was included in the 
area designated for housing for the 
kohanim, although no houses could be 
built there. 
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5. mibb nvn — Sha// be for the Levites. 

The section assigned to the Levites 

lay to the south of the one just 
described. This is not explicated here, 
but can be derived clearly from ch. 48. 
There, the division of the Land is 
described going from north to south and 
the section for the kohanim is described 
(v. 8) before that of the Levites (v. 13). 

nbttfb — Chambers. 

T 

The twenty chambers mentioned in 
this verse are left unexplained. Neither 
their dimensions, nor their locations, 
nor, indeed, their function, is given. 
Rashi and Radak suggest that they were 
grouped close to the Temple Mount so 
that those Levites whose duty it was to 
guard the Temple could be close by. 

6. *vyn niriKi — As the property of the 
city. 

The entire 25,000X5000 area is 
described as the property of the city 
although the city itself occupied an area 
of only 4500X4500 (48:16). The rest of 
the area was used as follows: 

The city was surrounded on all sides 
by an open space, measuring 250 rods, 
giving the city with its open space an 
area of 5000X5000 rods (48:17). The 
remaining 10,000 rods in either direc¬ 
tion [(25,000-5000)^2 = 10,000) was 


used to produce food for the city's in¬ 
habitants (48:18). 

The whole 25,000X5000 area is 
described as bin, ordinary (48:15), in 
contrast to the two other sections which 
lay to its north [25,000X10,000 for the 
Temple Mount and the kohanim: 
25,000X10,000 for the Levites) which 
are considered Vlp, sanctified, because 
they served the Temple directly by 
providing living space for the kohanim 
and the Levites. 

7. totpibl — And for the prince. 

Each of the other twelve strips ran 
along the entire width of the Land; the 
width of the three sections just 
described was only 25,000 rods. This 
left the whole width of the strip east and 
west of these sections. The outer areas 
were assigned to the nassi, prince. Verse 
8 explains that the purpose of assigning 
such large tracts of land to the nassi was 
to discourage him from oppressing the 
people in an attempt to enlarge his 
holdings. 

8. btotora nrriKb lb rprr y“3xb — For 
the country's sake, it shall be his as a 
possession in Israel. 

The translation follows R' Breuer 
whose interpretation is as follows: The 
inheritance of the nassi really belongs to 
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45 thousand wide shall be for the Levites, the servants of 

6-8 the House , as their possession — twenty chambers. 

6 As the property of the city, you are to set aside five 
thousand wide by twenty-five thousand long 
alongside the sacred terumah: it shall belong to the 
entire family of Israel. 

7 And for the prince , on either side of the sacred 
terumah and the property of the city , facing the 
sacred terumah and facing the property of the city , 
on the west extending westward and on the east ex¬ 
tending eastward — equal to a single tribal portion 
extending from the western border to the eastern 
border. 8 For the country's sake , it shall be his as a 
possession in Israel, that My princes will no longer 
defraud My people but give the land to the family of 

Fig. 29 

The Sacred Terumah 
Judah rmn> 


-25.000- 

Benjamin po'Dl 

the whole land. The word IOU/3 also that he may then restore it to them like 

means cloud (see comm, to 22:6)). As a beneficent rain. The land assigned to 

cloud which takes moisture from the the nassi is not lost to the people. It is 

land and returns it as rain, the nassi their land, for the nassi embodies their 

takes his wealth from the people only so nationhood within himself. 111 

1. At this point we must re-examine the monarchy in general and the kingship of the nassi, 
the Messianic king (except according to Rashi, see 44:3) in particular. Much of the final 
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9. btoto 1 ’toto} U3 1 ? 3*1 — Enough for 
you, princes of Israel! 

This is a call to the former kings of 
Judah, who have now been demoted to 
the level of princes by the Babylonian 
conquerors. The robbery and rapine 
which you have practiced in the past 
must cease; instead, you must practice 
justice and righteousness (Metzudos). 

Malhim offers an interpretation 
which looks to the future: You will 
have ample property, O princes of Israel 
(see v. 8). There is no need for you to 
practice robbery and rapine. My dis¬ 


positions are such that you can practice 
justice and righteousness. 

’ny byn Dp’ntona innn — Desist from 
your evictions of My people [lit. remove 
yowr euicfions from My people]. 

Stop evicting My people from their 
properties (Rashi). 

Radak and Metzudos hold that tf/“U 
can mean to throw or to impose. The 
meaning is: Desist from imposing [un¬ 
fair] taxes upon My people. 

10“ 12 These verses charge the nassi 
with the responsibility of overseeing the 


chapters of the Book are concerned with this nassi, and we should try to picture his standing 
and function from the information we are given about him. 

In many cases the monarchy as it had then existed had come to be a disaster to the Jewish 
people (see pref., ch. 34), but a radical change was envisioned for the future. In contrast to the 
kings of the past, who had been a block between Cod and His people, the kings of the future 
would serve as a conduit for Cod's direct stewardship (see footnote 43:7). 

The dispositions in our section may serve to teach how the future monarchy is planned to 
guarantee the correct posture of the nassi in his relations to God and people, and how it is to 
avoid the pitfalls of the past. 

A careful reading of ch. 48 (see also comm. 48:21-22) will show that the sacred terumah is 
part and parcel of the portion of the nassi. [That is, we are not to view the division of the strip 
as three different pieces, two belonging to the nassi and one being devoted to the sacred 
terumah. Rather, the whole strip from east to west is assigned to the nassi. From this portion 
he is to separate a given area for the sacred Terumah.] 

Thus understood, the disposition of the land is highly significant. It is in the territory of the 
nassi that the Shechinah chooses to rest; the city whose name is to be noty 'n, HASHEMis there, 
(see 48:35) in recognition of its complete oneness with the Divine (see Prefatory Remarks to 
ch. 22) is specifically situated in the nassi's portion of the land. Surely this identifies him un¬ 
ambiguously in the role of conduit for the Divine Presence to rest in Israel. But the matter does 
not rest there. 

In Malbim's view, verses 13-17 describe a permanent arrangement which will be in¬ 
augurated with the coming of Messianic times. [This contrasts with Radak who interprets the 
section as dealing with a one-time consecration rite.] According to this interpretation all the 
communal sacrifices which are brought daily and in celebration of special days will be brought 
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45 Israel according to their tribes. 9 Thus says my Lord 

9-12 HASHEM/ELOHIM: Enough for you , princes of Israel! 

Set aside lawlessness and rapine. Do justice and 
righteousness. Desist from your evictions of My peo¬ 
ple. The words of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

10 Honest balances , an honest ephah, and an 
honest bas are you to have. 11 The ephah and has 
shall comprise the same volume , the bas shall contain 
a tenth of a chomer and the ephah shall contain a 
tenth of a chomer. Relative to the chomer is their 
capacity to remain. 12 The shekel shall be twenty ger- 


weights and measures which are to be 
used. Bava Basra 89a teaches that it was 
the duty of the community to appoint 
commissioners to check scales and 
weights against any possible abuse. 
These appointments are presumably the 
duty of the nassi who is to wield the ex¬ 
ecutive power within the new state 
(Malbim). 

[We may surmise that the centrality of 
Yechezkel's concern with this particular duty 
of the nassi reflects the teaching of the Sages 
in Toras Kohanim to Leviticus 19:35: ... for 
he who measures [for the purpose of a sale] is 
like a judge and if he is deceitful ... he causes 
five things: He defiles the Land, desecrates 
God's Name; causes the Shechinah to 
depart; causes Israel to fall by the sword; and 
causes them to be exiled from their land. 
Foremost in Yechezkel's mind is the need to 
safeguard the community from such abuses 
which bring these five results in their wake. 


(For discussion of the seriousness with which 
the Sages view dishonest weights and 
measures, see Maharal, Gevuros HaShem, 
ch. 45).] 

10. piy rai ply n?vq — An honest 
ephah and an honest bas. 

The ephah is a dry measure. The bas 
(which has the same volume — see v. 11) 
is a liquid measure (Rashi). 

11. inrrn — The chomer. 

The chomer is both a dry and a liquid 
measure. It contains 30 pKO, s’ahs [see 
Menachos 77a]. Both the ephah and the 
bas of the previous verse are 1/10 
chomer, that is 3 s'ahs. 

imanio rpn 1 innn bK — Relative to the 
chomer is their capacity to remain. 

The ratio of the ephah and the bas to 
the chomer is always one to ten. If the 


by the nassi from his own property (v. 17). So that he can be enabled to fulfill these obliga¬ 
tions, all the people are to be taxed in the amounts specified in verses 13-16. The halachah is 
quite clear, however, that communal sacrifices may not be brought by an individual 
[Menachos 65a and Rambam, Shekalim 4:1]. If, nevertheless, the nassi is designated to bring 
these sacrifices, this can only mean that his property, since it derives from the taxes of the 
community, is considered communal property. 

Thus, it is clear that not only is the nassi the conduit through which the Divine Presence is 
to rest among the people; he is also the conduit through which the people pay homage to God 
through the communal sacrifices. [Hence comes the uncompromising insistence that the roles 
of king and kohen are not to be confused (footnote 43:7). If the king is to represent the people 
vis-a-vis God in their communal sacrifice, then he himself cannot be the kohen who, as it 
were, mediates between the people and God.] 

We now have an entirely new picture of the Messianic king. He is, on the one hand, to em¬ 
body Israel's nationhood, as their representative in the Temple service, bringing the com¬ 
munal sacrifices from the property which becomes his by way of the people. On the other 
hand, he brings Godliness to the people, as the Divine Presence rests in his portion of the 
Land. 
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chomer increases or decreases in size, so 
will the ephah and the bas (Rashi). 

12. w>bp>v) anta/yi nuton □'•bj?# nrntyy 
bpv) n\yam rnu/y — Twenty shekels , 
twenty-five shekels, and fifteen shekels. 

The combination of the three shekel 
denominations: a 20-shekel piece, a 25- 
shekel piece, and a 15-shekel piece (60 
shekels total) is equivalent to 1 mannah. 

This would seem to contradict the 
value of a mannah as it is given 
throughout the Talmud. A shekel con¬ 
tains four zuz, thus the sixty shekels of 
our verse would total 240 zuz, but the 
Talmud identifies a mannah as 100 zuz. 

From this question the Sages ( Bava 
Basra 90a) postulate that (a) A mannah 
used for the purposes of the Temple 
(ufilp bvJ ru») was double the size of an 
ordinary mannah [200 zuz, rather than 
100]. (b) Since the total of 240 zwz is 
twenty percent more than 200, we infer 
that it is permissible to increase the 
value of a mannah by that amount, a 
course that was adopted in Yechezkel s 
time. 

13"15 There are three different 
approaches to this section: Rashi's, 
Radak's, and Malbim's. 

As in ch. 44, Rashi interprets these 
verses in accordance with the halachah 
as we know it. (See footnotes to 44:1- 
3/17). 

Radak and Malbim both comment 
that the passage deals with new laws 
which will apply in the Messianic era. 
However, they differ in their interpreta¬ 
tions. In Radak's view the gifts 


enumerated here were a one-time levy 
for the D'wbn, consecration rites, for 
the new Temple. 

Malbim thinks that we are dealing 
with a permanent tax to be paid the nas- 
si. (See further at v. 17). 

13. innn na^n rpiyu>...n»mnn okt — 

.... v ■■ t T i “ 

This is the terumah ... a sixth of an 
ephah from a chomer. 

Numbers 18:12 provides for a gift, a 
terumah, to be given to the kohanim 
from the grain, wine, and oil produced 
in the Land. The Torah does not specify 
any amount to be given, and indeed, the 
Sages teach that 'one kernel can fulfill 
the obligation for a whole pile of wheat/ 
However, while the Sages ordained that 
an average person should give 1/50 of 
his produce, they praise as generous one 
who gives 1/40 and specify that no one 
may give less than 1/60 as a terumah. 
The minimum of 1/60 is derived from 
our verse: since an ephah is 1/10 of a 
chomer (v. 11), the 1/6 of an ephah 
which is given as terumah would be 
1/60 of the entire chomer (Yerushalmi, 
Terumos 4:3). 

Rashi cites this Yerushalmi in his 
commentary, thus indicating that in his 
view our verse deals with the halachah 
of terumah which is specified in the 
Torah. 

Radak (v. 15) objects on two counts. 
Since the Torah law of terumah applies 
to grain, wine, and oil equally, why 
should wheat and barley be mentioned 
separately in our verse, and why should 
oil be mentioned in a separate category 
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45 ah. Twenty shekels, twenty-five shekels, and fifteen 
13-15 shekels shall be a mannah for you. 

13 This is the terumah which you shall separate: a 
sixth of an ephah from a chomer of wheat and you 
are to take a sixth of an ephah from a chomer of 
barley. 14 Now, the due from the oil — the has being 
the measure for oil — the bas is to be the tithe of the 
kor for there are ten bas to the chomer since ten bas 
constitute a chomer. 

15 A singular sheep from the flock from among two 


in the next verse? Moreover, why would 
Yechezkel mention only the least 
generous category of giving (1/60)? 
Would one not have expected him to 
recommend the most generous gift 
(1/40)? 

For these reasons, Radak thinks the 
Yerushalmi must be viewed as a Tni, al¬ 
lusion, to the later Rabbinic decision to 
require a minimum gift of 1/60, but that 
the simple meaning of the verse is un¬ 
related to the Torah law of terumah. 
[Radak here only deals with the section 
of the Yerushalmi cited by Rashi. Ac¬ 
cording to one opinion, Shmuel's, in the 
Yerushalmi, the generous 1/40 designa¬ 
tion is also derived from this verse — in¬ 
deed, his view is based upon the separa¬ 
tion of species.] Radak sees our verse as 
referring to a one-time levy which was 
to be made in connection with the con¬ 
secration sacrifices. This tax was for 
1/60 of the total wheal and barley 
harvest. 

Malbim believes that our verse 
describes a permanent tax to be paid to 
the prince. 

14. jniyn pm — The due from the oil. 

According to Rashi, the verse is refer¬ 
ring to the mpyn, fifhe,which the Torah 
gives the Levite from grain, wine, and 
oil (Numbers 18:-21-24). 

According to Radak, the verse refers 
to a one-time levy for the consecration 
rites. 

nan — The bas being the measure 
for oil. 


Above we noted that ephah is a dry 
measure while bas is a liquid measure. 
This information derives from this 
verse where we learn that the bas is the 
measurement for oil. 

"fan |n nan myyn — The bas is to be the 
tithe of the kor. 

The translation follows Rashi. A bas 
which is 1/10 of a kor is the correct 
amount for the tithe of oil. 

Radak translates: The due from the 
oil is a tenth of a bas to be separated 
from the kor. This is to be a one time 
levy of 1/100 of the chomer/kor for the 
consecration rites. 

-inn mnan nntpy — Since ten bas 
constitute a chomer. 

Chomer is synonymous with kor. 
There are ten bas in a chomer or kor. 

According to Rashi (Menachos 77a) 
the verse teaches that the bas is the cor¬ 
rect fraction (a tenth) to separate as the 
tithe from a chomer/kor. It is essentially 
a repetition of the earlier part of the 
verse. This is not unusual in prophetic 
language. 

According to Radak, our phrase 
teaches that these measurements are 
meaningful for the Messianic era 
because just as now there are 10 bas to a 
chomer, so will there be in Messianic 
times. 

15. pa nnK rrun — A singular 

sheep from the flock. 

Your offering should be from the 
very best sheep which you own,a sheep 
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singular in its perfection (Rashi). 

D’ntoan ]n — From among two hundred. 

According to Rashi based on Pesa- 
chim 47b, this refers to a particular cir¬ 
cumstance regarding the D'OIJJ, liba¬ 
tions, which are to accompany the 
sacrifice of a burnt or peace offering 
(see Numbers 15:1-16). If wine which 
was made from nb^y, grapes which 
grew during the first three years of the 
vine's life, which is forbidden, fell into 
wine which was suitable for libations, 
the problem arises whether the mixture 
is rendered unfit for libations. The 
halachah permits the mixture to be used 
if there was at least 200 times as much 
permitted wine as there was forbidden 
wine. This is derived from our verse. 
The libations for the burnt or peace of¬ 
ferings are halachically acceptable if 
they come from the two hurtdred. 

Radak, as in the previous two verses, 
explains our verse as describing a one¬ 
time gift to be used for the consecration 
rites. He reads this phrase together with 
the preceding one: From every 
Israelite's flock, one sheep out of every 
two hundred is to be donated for the 
consecration sacrifices. 

btoty’ nptfmn - From Israel's festive 
banquet [lit. drink]. 

According to Rashi, npte/n, literally 
drink, is used to describe a festive meal. 


since a banquet normally includes a 
beverage. Accordingly, the meaning of 
the phrase is: Sacrifices must be 
brought from such materials as could be 
described as Israel's (halachically per¬ 
mitted) meals. No sacrifice may be 
brought from anything which is forbid¬ 
den to be eaten by the Torah. 

Radak (as Targum) translates npte/»n 
as from the fattest ; The sheep brought 
as sacrifices were to be of the very best 
quality. 

16. nKtn nnnnn — This Terumah. 

According to Rashi, this verse refers 
to the Terumah or gift of land which the 
whole of Israel is to give the nassi (vs. 7- 
8). The gift is to be made with the ap¬ 
probation of all the people. 

According to Radak , the meaning of 
our verse is as follows: The consecra¬ 
tion gifts described above are to be 
given by the people only, and the nassi 
is not obliged to contribute towards 
them. In spite of the fact that he does 
not contribute to them, he is still to have 
a share in the communal sacrifice. The 
next verse will describe the respon¬ 
sibility of the nassi toward the people in 
return for this privilege. 

In Malbim's view, the verse means 
that all the gifts mentioned in vs. 13-15 
are meant for the nassi. All the people 
are to be taxed in the amounts specified. 
See following verse. 
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45 hundred, from Israel's festive banquet for a meal of- 
16-18 fering, burnt offering and peace offering to atone for 
you. The words of my Lord, HASHEM/ELOHIM. 
16 The entire population of the land must join in this 
Terumah with the prince in Israel 

17 The prince's responsibility shall be the burnt of¬ 
ferings, the meal offerings and the libations on the 
festive days, the New Moons, and the Sabbaths — all 
festivals — of the family of Israel. He shall make the 
sin offering, the meal offering, the burnt offering, 
and the peace offering to atone for the family of 
Israel. 

18 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: In the 
first month on the first of the month you shall take a 


17. iOU/in^jn — The prince's 
responsibility. 

Rashi repeats his opinion (see 44:2) 
that the nassi mentioned here is the 
bna, high priest, meaning thSt he must 
officiate at the sacrificial service of these 
offerings. [Rashi does not explain why 
the high priest must perform the 
sacrificial rites on the occasions 
specified here. Whatever the reason, his 
view is not in accord with the halachah, 
which does not require the high priest's 
personal participation in sacrifices ex¬ 
cept for certain of the services of Yom 
Kippur. (See further at v. 22).] 

Radak notes that whereas the con¬ 
secration gifts are to be given by the 
people for themselves and the nassi (v. 
16), the festival sacrifices mentioned in 
our verse are to be provided by the nassi 
for the entire community (see footnote 
to v. 7). 

According to Malbim, since all the 
possessions of the nassi come to him 
from the people, his is a communal 
ownership and the obligation to bring 
the communal sacrifices for the occa¬ 
sions specified in our verse devolves 
upon him (see footnote to v. 7.] 

18“24 Some of the sacrifices 
mentioned in this section have been 


mentioned in 43:18-27 (see also comm., 
v. 27). The two sections complement 
each other and should be studied as one 
unit. 

The book of Ezekiel posed many 
problems to the Sages. In Shabbos 13b 
(see also Chagigah 13a; M enachos 45a) 
we read, 'R' Judah said in Rav's name: 
In truth, ... Chananiah ben Chizkiyahu 
... is to be remembered for a blessing: 
but for him, the book of Ezekiel would 
have been withdrawn (nil), for its 
words [seem to] contradict the Torah. 
What did he do? Three hundred barrels 
of oil [to maintain his lamp] were taken 
up to him, and he sat in an upper 
chamber and reconciled the contradic¬ 
tions.' 

Even if we allow for hyperbole, (see 
Rashbam, Pesachim 119 a; Maharitz 
Chayos, Mavo HaTalmud ch. 30) the 
story still indicates a prodigious amount 
of work that was invested in trying to 
find solutions to the problem posed by 
the book. 

Nowhere are the problems with 
which Chananiah ben Chizkiyahu 
grappled identified.. Chagigah 13a 
quotes the story in connection with the 
sections of the book dealing with the 
Merkavah and Menachos 45a brings it 
in connection with the problems of the 
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sacrifices in our section. Thus, it seems 
that these two issues were the ones with 
which he dealt. 

There is also no record of the ex¬ 
planations which he found. Rashi be¬ 
moans this fact in his commentary to 
verse 22: 'Because of our sins, we can¬ 
not know how he explained these 
sacrifices ... 

However, Rashi does interpret these 
passages and our translation follows 
him. 

Later Amoraim once more grappled 
with these issues. The bullock to be 
brought on the first day of Nissan (u. 
18) was the subject of the controversy in 
Menachos 45a discussed at 44:17. 

R' Yochanan felt that the matter must 
be left to Elijah the prophet, who would 
explain this verse at some future date. 
In Malbim's view (see comm. 44:17) 
this means that R' Yochanan an¬ 
ticipated a new world order for Mes¬ 
sianic times, when a new halachah 
would apply to the circumstances of 
heightened spirituality. Radak bases 
much of his commentary on this as¬ 
sumption, and his approach to the 
sacrifices in the following verses is con¬ 
sistent with that opinion. 

R' Ashi does not accept this premise 
and explains the irregularity of the bull¬ 
ock in verse 18 by identifying it as a 
consecration sacrifice [which by its very 
nature had unique laws which need not 
conform to those of regular offerings.] 

Would R' Ashi's solution for the 
bullock of v. 18 be valid for all the ir¬ 
regular sacrifices mentioned in this and 
the next chapter? 

Rambam, Maasseh HaKorbanos 
2:14, answers in the affirmative. 'All 
the amounts of the libations mentioned 
in the book of Ezekiel, the number of 


the sacrifices, and the order of the serv¬ 
ice described there — all are consecration 
sacrifices and have no permanent ap¬ 
plication ... 

This raises the question of how long 
the consecration of the Third Temple 
was to last. Verse 21 tells of an irregular 
sacrifice to be brought on the fourteenth 
of Nissan, and verse 23 speaks of ir¬ 
regular sacrifices for Succos. If all these 
are consecration sacrifices, we must 
postulate that the consecration rites 
lasted more than six months, in sharp 
contrast to the consecration periods of 
Moses' Tabernacle and Solomon's Tem¬ 
ple, each of which lasted seven days. 
Indeed, Malbim explains that, in 
accordance with the added sanctity of 
the new Temple, a greatly extended 
period of consecration will be required. 

18. “ID — A bull. 

[The normal Rosh Chodesh offerings 
are prescribed at Numbers 28:11-15. A 
bullock for a HNun is not part of those 
requirements.] 

This bullock is identical with the one 
mentioned at 43:19-20. Our verse adds 
that this consecration rite [R' Ashi's 
opinion in Menachos 45a] took place on 
the first day of Nissan (Rashi). 

Rashi, who interprets that the two 
bullocks are identical, must identify the 
sprinkling of the blood here in verse 19 
with that described in 43:20. Tosafos 
(Menachos 45a) objects that the simple 
meaning of the two verses clearly in¬ 
dicates that different orders of sprink¬ 
ling were required, therefore it is clear 
that our verse and 43:19-20 refer to dif¬ 
ferent offerings. Since our verse 
describes the function of the bullock 
mentioned here as being needed to 
cleanse the Sanctuary, whereas the one 
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45 bull of the herd without blemish , and you shall 
19-20 cleanse the Sanctuary. 19 And the kohen shall take 
from the blood of the sin offering and apply it to the 
doorposts of the house and in the four corners of the 
altar's courtyard and on the doorposts of the gate of 
the inner courtyard. 20 And so you shall do for a week 


in 43:20 was to cleanse the altar, it is 
simpler to assume that they were indeed 
two separate sacrifices. 

Malbim maintains (see comm. 43:18- 
27) that the rites described in ch. 43 are 
to start on the twenty-third of Adar and 
continue until the first day of Nissan, 
lasting seven days exactly like the con¬ 
secration in Moses' time. Then, on the 
first day of Nissan, a new series (see vs. 
20-21) of sacrifices is to start, whose 
purpose is to cleanse the Sanctuary 
(rather than the altar). On the 
fourteenth day of Nissan, yet another 
series is to start (see v. 21). 

19. DKUnn DID — From the blood of 
the sin offering. 

The blood offering described in this 
verse is unique. Nowhere else do we 
find blood being placed on either the 
doorposts of the Temple Building or on 
the doorposts of the inner courtyard. As 
we have seen in verse 18, the purpose of 
these blood offerings was to cleanse the 
Sanctuary, thus possibly accounting for 
these novel offerings. 

nDTnb rniyn — The altar's courtyard. 

Metzudos and the commentators 
cited in 43:20 understand this to mean 
the altar's roof. Radak, however, in¬ 
terprets this as the area of the courtyard 
in proximity to the altar. (See 43:20). 


20. unrig nygu/g ntyyn pi — And so 
you shall do for a week [lit. for seven] in 
the month. 

The translation follows Rashi. The 
verse repeats the information given in 
43:25 that the cleansing rites were to 
take seven days. 111 

Rashi also notes the interpretation of the 
Sages in Menachos 45a: The halachah 
prescribes that if the Sanhedrin mistakenly 
permitted an act which is Scripturally 
prohibited and punishable by kores [excision 
of the soul], and the majority of the com¬ 
munity acted upon this incorrect decision, 
the Sanhedrin is obliged to bring as a sin of¬ 
fering "nay bw ini abyn 13, a bull for a mat¬ 
ter that was concealed from the congregation. 

While it was clear that the offering was re¬ 
quired only if a 'majority' of the nation 
sinned, the definition of 'majority' was in 
question: was it a majority of the population, 
or were seven of the twelve tribes sufficient 
even if they constituted less than half the 
population? The Sages find the solution in 
our verse. They interpret: ntyyri pi, And so 
shall you do [i.e., just as the consecration of¬ 
ferings are burned in their entirety, so shall 
you do with the Sanhedrin's sin offering 
which is completely burned] nynu/n, for 
seven tribes [i.e., it must be brought even if 
seven tribes , but not a majority of the people, 
sin] unrig is interpreted as if it were 
vocalized ttHna, for something new [i.e., if 
the Sanhedrin issued a novel, but incorrect, 
ruling in the event the sin was] ruu; itf’KQ 
msai committed by an unwitting or ig- 


1. Rashi is hesitant about offering this explanation, he prefaces it with the words, 'Perhaps 
the meaning is ... 

Why did Rashi and the Sages in Menachos 45a (see Tosafos there) not translate simply: 
And so you shall do on the seventh of the month — that is, the same offering prescribed for 
the first of the month should also be brought on the seventh. 

As shown in the comm, below, none of the simple' solutions offered by the commentators 
are without problems. According to Radak and Malbim a sacrifice is postulated for the 
seventh of Nissan, a day wholly without any special significance. R' D.Z. Hoffman's sugges¬ 
tion has no source in any Rabbinical teaching. 

Perhaps for this reason Rashi preferred his solution which has the merit of postulating con¬ 
secration rites which are similar to others mentioned in the Torah. 
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Morflhf person [i.e., the sin permitted by the 
Sanhedrin was not committed willfully, but 
in the mistaken belief that it was permissi¬ 
ble.] 

Malbim translates: On the seventh of 
the month . 

The identical sacrifice which was 
brought on Rosh Chodesh [the first of 
the month of] Nissan in order to purify 
the Sanctuary was to be brought once 
more on the seventh day. The second 
offering was to cleanse the Sanctuary 
from contamination caused unwitting¬ 
ly, whereas the earlier one was meant to 
deal with impurities which had been 
caused intentionally. 

Radak shares Malbim's view, adding 
that this sacrifice is an innovation for 
the consecration of the Messianic era. 
The difficulty with this view is that the 
seventh of Nissan seems an unlikely 
day for special sacrificial service. No¬ 
where else do we find any particular 
significance attached to it. 

R' D.Z. Hoffman (Sefer Vayikra, 
Jerusalem 5714, p. 130) is troubled by 
th is idea. To him it is inconceivable that 
such cleansing rites should be fixed for 
a day that has no other significance. 

He further points out that through¬ 
out Ezekiel (including the very next 
verse), dates of months are given with 
the prefix b — Winb, never Wins. The 
first word in verse 21 ]1WlOD, in the 
first month, is redundant if our verse 
meant the seventh day of Nissan, the 
first month. Just as our verse gives the 
seventh of the month without repeating 
the name of the month, we should not 
expect the name of the month to be 
mentioned in the next verse either. 

For these reasons he suggests a dif¬ 
ferent translation for our verse (which is 
borne out by the reading of the Sep- 


tuagint). nyntc/D is the seventh month, 
and unit? means on Rosh Chodesh (as 
in Psalms 81:4). The meaning is that the 
same rites prescribed for Rosh Chodesh 
Nissan were to be repeated on Rosh 
Chodesh Tishrei, Rosh HaShanah. The 
Sanctuary was to be purified twice a 
year, in preparation for the major holi¬ 
days which fall in Nissan and Tishrei. 

21 "25 There are three opinions 
concerning the sacrifices in these verses. 

Rashi interprets each verse in keeping 
with the halachah. Our translation is 
based on Rashi. 

Radak, who throughout these 
chapters, envisages a new set of prac¬ 
tices to apply to the new Temple, con¬ 
tinues with the application of this con¬ 
cept. All the seemingly irregular 
sacrifices are innovations for the Mes¬ 
sianic era. 

Rambam (Maaseh HaKorbanos 2:14) 
writes that all the apparently irregular 
sacrifices in the book of Ezekiel are con¬ 
secration rites, and Malbim bases his 
commentary on that assumption. 

In Malbim's view, the consecration 
rites consisted of three distinct groups. 
The first series, described in ch. 43, 
would cleanse the altar. This series 
lasted eight days, from the twenty-third 
of Adar to Rosh Chodesh Nissan. 

The second series, which was to 
cleanse the Sanctuary, consisted of a 
special sacrifice to be brought on Rosh 
Chodesh Nissan and on the seventh day 
of Nissan. This was described in vs. 18- 
20 . 

This third series is to begin on the 
fourteenth of Nissan and continue 
through the end of Succos. Our chapter 
prescribes the particular sacrifices 
which are to be brought during the two 
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45 in the month — from uncleanliness caused by an un- 
21-23 witting or ignorant person, you shall cleanse the 
House. 21 In the first month on the fourteenth day of 
the month you shall have the Pesach, a festival of 
seven days. Unleavened bread shall be eaten. 22 The 
prince shall make on that day , for himself and for the 
entire population , a bull for a sin offering. 23 During 


holiday periods (Pesach and Succos) [as 
part of the consecration rites, in addi¬ 
tion to the regular sacrifices prescribed 
by the Torah], while ch. 46 describes the 
special rites to be performed on regular 
days during that period. 

The altar and Sanctuary have already 
been cleansed in the first two series. The 
third series is meant to atone for the 
nassi and the entire people. 

21. pu/toa — In the first [month]. 

The translation follows Targum. 

Malbim, however, translates: On the 

first [day] of the third consecration 
series. 

m?3n ddS rnrp — You shall have the 
Pesach. 

According to Malbim, this verse 
teaches that the consecration sacrifices 
of the next verse do not replace the 
regular obligations of the month. On 
the fourteenth day, the Pesach offering 
is to be brought as it is in other years, 
and, as on every other Pesach, matzah 
must be eaten for seven days. The re¬ 
quirements listed in the next verse are to 
be in addition to these. 

o , »n’ nljou/ — Seven [lit. weeks of] days. 

This expression is irregular. Most 
commentators simply take it as 
equivalent to D’O’ niQtf/, seven days. 
Rashi explains that it is used to allude to 
the seven weeks which are to be 
counted, starting from Pesach. 

22. Rashi holds that our verse is one of 
those which caused the Sages to wish to 
withdraw the book of Ezekiel from cir¬ 
culation because the Torah mentions 


no such sin offering as that described 
here. Rashi bemoans the loss of 
Chananiah ben Chizkiyahu's solution 
to the problem which it poses. Rashi of¬ 
fers his own solution. 

Radak and Malbim find no difficulty 
with this verse. According to Radak , it 
is a new sacrifice to be brought in the 
Messianic era, and according to 
Malbim, it is the beginning of the third 
consecration series. 

nKDn...iou/an rnc/yi — The prince shall 
make ... a sin offering. 

As noted before, Rashi's opinion is 
that the nassi mentioned in our chapter 
is the kohen gadol. According to verse 
17, it was to be his obligation to bring 
the holiday sacrifices. Now, from 
Leviticus ch. 9, we learn that on the 
eighth day of the consecration rites, 
Aaron was obliged to bring a calf in 
order to become consecrated to the 
priesthood. Rashi assumes that this 
same consecration sacrifice would be re¬ 
quired for the new kohen gadol who 
serves in the Third Temple, and that he 
was to bring this on the eighth day of 
the consecration rites [which in Rashi's 
view would be the eighth day of Nissan 
— see vs. 18-20]. Our verse teaches that 
if he did not bring it then, he would 
have to bring it on the fourteenth of 
Nissan, the day before Pesach, so that 
he would be able to bring the holiday 
sacrifices — as was his duty — the next 
day. 

Malbim agrees that our verse refers 
only to the first year, but interprets it as 
dealing with a formal consecration 
sacrifice. 
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23. d1 , '?...d ,,, 7’k ruqun on? njqtf - 
Seven bullocks and seven rams...daily. 

Numbers 28:19 leaches that two bull¬ 
ocks and one ram were sacrificed as a 
burnt offering each of the seven days of 
Pesach. According to Rashi, our verse 
teaches that even if for the total of seven 
days only seven bullocks and seven 
rams are available (instead of fourteen 
bullocks and seven rams) it is still per¬ 
mitted to bring the sacrifices. One 
sacrifice is not dependent on the other; 
even if all the animals are not available, 
those that are available should still be 
sacrificed. The phrase is translated: The 
combined daily sacrifices [of the seven 
days] may be seven bullocks and seven 
rams. 

[Rash/ notes that Menachos 45a af¬ 
firms this halachah, but derives it from 
46:6 rather than from our verse. 
Nevertheless, he holds that our verse, 
too, teaches us this halachah.] 

According to Radak and Malbim, our 
verse implies that seven bullocks and 
seven rams are to be brought daily in 
addition to the goat which is to be the 
sin offering. Radak again sees these as 
new sacrifices to be brought in the Mes¬ 
sianic era, and Malbim views them as 
the beginning of the third series of con¬ 
secration rites. 

24. nmpl — And a meal offering. 

Numbers 15:1 ff. specifies that burnt 

offerings were to be accompanied by 
D’Diya nmn, a flour offering mixed with 


oil. The amounts required vary with the 
type of animal which is brought. 

isb riS’K — An ephah for the bullock. 

Numbers (ch. 15) specifies three es- 
ronim, or 3/10 ephah of flour. (An esa- 
ron is 1/10 ephah — see vs. 10-11). 

Rashi suggests the following ex¬ 
planation. According to the Talmud's 
specifications, the flour used for these 
sacrifices should be ground so fine that 
an ephah (ten esronim) of coarse flour 
would yield only two esronim of refined 
flour. Our verse teaches that if there is 
not enough flour, it may be made slight¬ 
ly more coarse, so that the three esronim 
required will be produced from one 
ephah. 

b’Kb np’to — And an ephah for the ram. 

Numbers specifies that a ram requires 
two esronim of flour. 

One ephah for the ram is the ideal 
refinement of flour; the ephah of coarse 
flour will yield two esronim of fine flour 
(Rashi). 

np’Kb pn — And a hin of oil for 
each ephah. 

Numbers specifies 1/2 hin of oil for a 
bull and 1/3 hin for a ram. 

Rashi suggests that here reference is 
not to the required amount of oil, but to 
a vessel which holds one hin. These ves¬ 
sels were used as measuring cups and 
were marked so that they readily dis¬ 
pensed the fractions of a hin which were 
required for the various sacrifices. 
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45 the seven days of the festival he shall bring a burnt 
24-25 offering for HASHEM: seven bullocks and seven rams 

without a blemish daily for seven days and as a sin 
offering a goat daily; 24 and a meal offering: an 
ephah for the bullock and an ephah for the ram he is 
to bring; and a hin of oil for each ephah. 25 In the 
seventh month on the fifteenth day of the month on 
the festival let him bring the same for the seven 
days. Like the sin offering, like the burnt offering, 
like the meal offering and like the oil 

46 ~Thus says my Lord HaSHEM/EloHIM: The gate of 

1 the inner courtyard which faces eastward shall be 

According to Radak these are new daring the Succos holiday (see comm., 
specifications which will come into use v. 24). 

in the Third Temple. According to The festivals of Shavuos, Rosh 
Malbim these specifications are limited HaShanah, and Yom Kippur are not 
to the consecration rites. mentioned because no special consecra¬ 

tion sacrifices were ordained for those 
days [but see 46:11]. The consecration 
25. nbto rnj/y? — Let him bring the ended on the last day of Succos, so there 
same. was no occasion to mention Shemini 

Identical sacrifices were to be brought Atzeres (Metzudos). 

XLVI 

The three different approaches represented by Rashi, Radak and Malbim which 
we traced in the last two chapters will continue through much of this one. 

Rashi interprets these verses to correspond to the laws of the Torah as they were 
applied in the Second Temple, although the p'shat [simple meaning] would seem to 
indicate different laws. 

Radak and Malbim follow the p'shat, and therefore interpret the laws of this 
chapter as different from those of the Torah. Radak maintains that there will be in¬ 
novations in the service of the Third Temple, while Malbim regards any previously 
unknown sacrifices mentioned here as special consecration sacrifices, but not part 
of the regular ritual. 

The above applies to the bulk of this chapter, but not to verses 1-3. The disagree¬ 
ment concerning these verses is independent of that controversy. 

1"3 Because the meaning of our three tary to verse 3 we shall note the opin- 
verses depends to some extent on the ions of Radak and Malbim. 
meaning of 44:1-3, the two sections 

should be considered as one unit. We 1. -iyn.*7 — The gate of the 

have discussed 44:1-3 in the commen- inner courtyard. 

tary above. We quote Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer ch. 

Our commentary to these three verses 51 
follows Rashi. At the end of commen- R' Eliezer said: One day the Temple 
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will rise up and be renewed ... and the 
gates which had sunk into the earth will 
rise up and be renewed each one in its 
correct place; and the gate of the inner 
courtyard which faces eastwards will be 
closed during the six weekdays but on 
the Sabath they will open by themselves 
as it is written [in our verse] the gate ... 
shall be closed during the six days of 
labor but shall be opened on the Sab¬ 
bath. 

R' Yehudah said: On the Sabbath 
and on Rosh Chodesh the people stood 
there and saw the gates opening by 
themselves and they would realize that 
the Sabbath had come and they would 
sanctify it. So also on Rosh Chodesh the 
people would see the gates opening by 
themselves and they would realize that 
the new moon had been born and they 
would hallow the new moon ... and as 
they stood there and saw the gates open 
they realized that the Shechinah of God 
was there as it is written ... He said to 
me; This gate shall be closed ... (44:2) 
and immediately they would prostrate 


themselves and bow down before their 
God ... 

R' Yonasan asked: Is it not written, 
'There is nothing new under the sun? 

He answered him: The righteous and 
all that happens to them will be renewed 
but the wicked will not experience 
anything new. [There will be nothing 
new for people who live under the sun; 
that is, for those people (the wicked) 
who consider themselves to be subject 
only to the natural laws of material ex¬ 
istence, which are symbolized by the 
sun. But the righteous, who lift 
themselves above the ordinary, will in¬ 
deed be renewed (Radal).] 

Since Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer brings 
our verse together with 44:2 it appears 
that the gate of the inner courtyard of 
our verse is identical with the outer gate 
of the Sanctuary of 44:1. 

Rashi seems to share this view. 
Therefore, the gate of the inner court¬ 
yard is the southern wicket which was 
part of the gate structure leading into 
the Sanctuary. (See Rashi to 44:l). 111 


1. In the commentary we note that Rashi 'seems' to interpret our verse as does Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer. The qualification is necessary because Rashi is not explicit and it is possible that Rashi 
in fact interprets our verse as referring to the northern rather than the southern wicket. 

If this were the case, two difficulties would be avoided: 

(a) How can the same wicket be described in Ch. 44 as the outer gate of the Sanctuary and 
in our verse as the gate of the inner courtyard? 

(b) 44:2 is explicit that the southern wicket is never to be opened, while according to our 
verse the gate of the inner courtyard is to be opened on the Sabbath and on Rosh Chodesh. 

Nonetheless, a careful reading of Rashi seems to yield the opinion which we assumed in the 
commentary and which, as seen from the quote from Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer, seems to have 
been the opinion of the Sages. 

The general tone of this passage in the Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer can be viewed as the 
background for a better understanding of Radak's view that, with the new Temple, a new era 
will unfold that will include halachic implications. 
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46 closed during the six days of labor , but on the day of 
2-3 Sabbath it shall be opened, and on the day of the new 
moon it shall be opened. 2 Then the prince shall enter 
by way of the hall of the gate outward and stand by 
the doorpost of the gate which the kohanim bring his 
burnt offering and his peace offerings. He shall then 
worship at the threshold of the gate and depart, and 
the gate shall not be closed until the evening. 3 And 
the people of the land shall worship at the entrance of 


According to 44:2 it was at that 
southern wicket that the Shechinah 
rested and accordingly, it was there that 
the nassi (v. 2) and the people (u. 3) 
made their obeisance. 

nnEP unnn dvdi nns 1 * nau/n DVm — 
But on the day of Sabath it shall be 
opened and on the day of the new moon 
it shall be opened. 

These were the days when the people 
customarily visited the Temple (Met- 
zudos). 

2 . yinn obix Tpn — By way of 

the hall of the gate outward . 

This refers to the eastern gate of the 
inner courtyard (2/3). The hall (dS*ik) is 
described as outward since the hall and 
cell structure of the inner courtyard jut¬ 
ted outwards into the outer courtyard. 
(See Master Diagram.) 

nmn by — At the doorpost of the 

gate. 

This gate is the wicket referred to in 
verse 1. 

nto inbly nx — His burnt offer¬ 
ing and his peace offerings. 

No private burnt offerings or peace 
offerings could be brought on the Sab¬ 
bath. Therefore Rashi deduces that Sab¬ 
bath in verse X refers to Yom Tov rather 
than to the seventh day. The burnt of¬ 
fering is the sacrifice required of every 
individual who came to the Temple on 
Yom Tov 'to be seen' (rnx“i nbiy) and 
the peace offerings are the nrun 'nbvj, 
the peace offerings of celebration, 


which were also brought in connection 
with Yom Tov. 

The nassi stood by the wicket while 
his sacrifices were being brought 
because it is fitting that a man should be 
present while the service of his offer¬ 
ings is performed (Rashi). 

ninntyni — And he shall worship [lit. 
bow]. 

According to Berachos 34b this term 
implies complete prostration with hands 
and feet outstretched. 

T?yn"iy “Up 1 xS nytt/iri — And the gate 
shall not be closed until the evening. 

Rashi explains that this phrase is to 
be read together with the next verse. 
The gate is to remain open all day to al¬ 
low time for all the people to make their 
obeisances before the Shechinah at the 
wicket. [See v. 12 that if the nassi came 
on an ordinary day where no crowds 
were expected, the wicket was closed 
immediately after he had finished his 
service.] 

3. ... yixrrDy nnn^rn — And the 
people [of the land] shall worship ... 

Since the gate was to be kept open the 
whole day there would be ample time 
for everyone to make his obeisance. 

Radak agreed with Rashi at 44:1 that 
the gate which was to be permanently 
closed was the southern wicket, but he 
rejects the possibility that our verse 
modifies that injunction and limits it to 
weekdays. In his view our verse teaches 
another of the many innovations which 
will be instituted in the new Temple. 
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The eastern gate which leads into the in¬ 
ner courtyard is to be closed during the 
week and opened only on the special 
days indicated. On these days the nassi 
is to enter by that gate in order to be 
present when his sacrifices are offered 
and in order to make his obeisance at 
the southern wicket. [That is the mean¬ 
ing of “lytt/n in?n by ninn^rr), and he 
shall worship at the threshold of the 
gate.] This eastern gate of the inner 
courtyard is to remain open all day in 
order to allow all the people to follow 
the same rite. 

In Radak's view the burnt offering 
mentioned in verse 2 is explicated in 
verse 4 and is another of the future 
sacrifices which find no parallel in the 
Torah (see below). He makes no attempt 
to explain the peace offering of verse 2. 
Since peace offerings are not mentioned 
among the new sacrifices ordained by 
Yechezkel in these chapters, one must 
assume that these peace offerings are 
voluntary ones which surely may not be 
brought on the Sabbath (when only the 
obligatory sacrifices are brought) and 
the reference to peace offerings must 
apply to Rosh Chodesh (Metzudos). 

In our commentary to Ch. 44 we fol¬ 
low Malbim (based on Abarbanel) that 
the southern wicket is not mentioned at 
all. Rather, the gate which was to be 
permanently closed is the eastern gate of 
the outer courtyard. 

Here we are taught the laws govern¬ 
ing the entrance of the nassi during the 
□’Klb)?, consecration period, which, ac¬ 
cording to Malbim, was to last through 
Succos of the first year. 

The consecration sacrifices for the 


Y om Tov days were specified in the 
previous chapter. Our chapter deals 
with the Sabbath and weekday 
sacrifices of the period (see below). 

While the eastern gate of the outer 
courtyard was to remain permanently 
closed for the reason specified in Ch. 44, 
no such restriction applied to the 
eastern gate of the inner courtyard. Still, 
unless required by the nassi (see v. 12), 
this gate, too, was to remain closed dur¬ 
ing the week and was to be opened for 
longer periods only on the Sabbath and 
Rosh Chodesh which, according to 
Isaiah 66:23 were days when people 
were expected to come to be seen by 
HASHEM in the Temple. 

The nassi was to make his entrance 
into the inner courtyard through this 
eastern gate (whose hall jutted to the 
outside , hence yinn, see above), bring 
his sacrifices, make his obeisance, and 
then exit (see v. 8). The gate would then 
remain open for the rest of the day for 
the benefit of the people. 

The consecration sacrifices of the 
Sabbath and Rosh Chodesh are 
specified below. [Malbim does not ex¬ 
plain the peace offering in verse 2 — see 
above for Metzudos' explanation.] 

4"5 These two verses, like much of the 
remainder of the chapter, detail 
sacrifices which, at least on the surface, 
differ from those specified by the 
Torah. In dealing with the apparent dis¬ 
crepancies, Rashi, Radak , and Malbim 
continue with their respective ap¬ 
proaches which we traced in the 
previous chapter. Rashi interprets the 
verses in line with the halachah as we 
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46 that gate — on Sabbaths and on new moons — before 
4-7 HASHEM. 

4 This is the burnt offering which the prince shall 
bring: on the Sabbath, six sheep without blemish and 
a ram without blemish. 5 with a meal offering of one 
ephah for the ram, and for the sheep, a meal offering 
according to what his hand can give, and a hin of oil 
for each ephah. 6 And on the new moon a bullock 
from the herd without a blemish and six sheep and a 
ram. They shall be without a blemish. 7 An ephah for 


know it, Radak assumes the sacrifices to 
be innovations consonant with the 
higher degree of sanctity that will 
prevail in the future, and Malbim in¬ 
terprets them as special inaugural 
sacrifices. 

Our verse deals with the special Sab¬ 
bath offerings for which the Torah 
/ Numbers 28:9-10) specifies two sheep 
to be brought as burnt offerings. What, 
then, are the six sheep and one ram 
mentioned here? According to Radak 
they are an innovation for the future; 
according to Malbim they are inaugural 
sacrifices to be brought in addition to 
the regular ones (see comm., v. 2). 

Rashi offers the following solution: 
the term Sabbath used in our verse is to 
be understood as a synonym for festival 
[a similar usage may be found in 
Leviticus 23:15]. The festival sacrifice 
specified in Numbers ch. 28 consists of 
seven sheep (except for Succos, when 
there are fourteen) and one ram (except 
for Succos, when there are two). [There 
are other sacrifices besides these, but 
Yechezkel does not discuss them.] The 
Talmud deals with the question of what 
should be done -if less than the required 
number of animals are available. Our 
verse teaches that when, for example, 
only six sheep sheep are available, they 
may be brought in place of the seven; 
and if only one ram is available, it may 
be brought in place of the two. (See 
above at 45:23.) 

5. Rashi has solved the problem of the 
ephah and hin at 45:24; see comm. 


there. He proposes that It nnn in our 
verse means according to what his hand 
can give, which teaches that the meal 
offerings do not depend on one another. 
If one is missing the others may still be 
brought. 

Radak explains IT nnn as follows: In 
the future, new laws will govern the 
meal offerings which accompany 
sacrifices. The ram will require an 
ephah, while the meal offering accom¬ 
panying sheep will be left to the owner's 
discretion. He may bring as much or as 
little as he sees fit. 

Malbim comments that the meal of¬ 
fering of the nassi's inaugural sheep is 
to be l/6th ephah. This amount, is ex¬ 
plicated in verse 14, and is exactly equal 
to the gift of 1/6th of an ephah from 
every chomer of wheat which the nassi 
is to receive from the population [see 
Malbim's view in comm. 45:13-15]. 
Thus IT nnn would be rendered the 

T “ “ 

amount that is placed in his hand by the 
people. 

6’7 The Torah ( Numbers 28:11-15) 
specifies two bullocks, one ram, and 
seven sheep for the special Rosh 
Chodesh sacrifices. Menachos 45a, 
noting that our verse gives different 
specifications, interprets it to teach that 
even if the full number of animals is not 
available, as many should be brought as 
can be. [This is the solution which 
Rashi offered at 45:23 and u. 4 of our 
chapter. Menachos 45a does not discuss 
these other verses and uses its explana¬ 
tion only for the irregular Rosh 
Chodesh sacrifices.] 
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Radak and M albim, of course, find 
no problem in this verse. 

7. Rashi's solution at 45:24 will be 
adequate for our verse too. His explana¬ 
tion of 1“J3 nnn in verse 5, [that the rtassi 
should bring as many offerings as he 
can, even if the fully required amount is 
not available], will serve for Ttem 
IT, according to his means of our 
verse. (11 

8*10 Three times every year, on the 
pilgrimage festivals, Israel's men must 
come up to the Temple to be seen before 
HASHEM (Deuteronomy 16:16). On 
these occasions they are to enter the 
courtyard by one gate and leave by the 
opposite gate (u. 9). [In effect this 
means that they have to enter by either 
the northern or southern gate since 


there is no gate opposite the eastern 
gate.) 

Rashi explains that this is required because 
the command 'to be seen' is an implication 
that one is to be well seen. This is best ac¬ 
complished by crossing the whole length of 
the courtyard. In Rashi's view, this explains 
why the nassi, when he came into the Temple 
on other occasions, was not bound by this re¬ 
quirement (v. 8). It is part of the command 
'to be seen' and is therefore not applicable on 
any other occasion. 

However, Berachos 62b derives from this 
requirement that anyone entering a syn¬ 
agogue to pray should leave by the far door 
(see Shulchan Aruch, Orach Chayim 152:5). 
This seems to indicate that the requirement is 
not so much a part of the command 'to be 
seen' but is, as the commentators explain (see 
Mishneh Berurah), to emphasize the person's 
love for the Temple or the synagogue by 
demonstrating that he delays his leavetaking 


1. Tosafos to M enachos 45a quotes a Sifri which may contain the only recorded example of a 
solution which Chananiah ben Chizkiyahu found for a problem raised by these sections of 
Ezekiel [see 45:18-24]. The Sifri asks: Is the meal offering required for a bullock the same as 
that for a ram (see 45:24)? R' Chananiah ben Chizkiyahu ben Goron answered: This teaches 
us that ephah is the name for a cup with which flour was measured. There were larger and 
smaller measures, all of them called ephah.[This is similar to Rashi's solution for hin in 
45:24).] There was a larger one containing three esronim for the bullock, and a smaller one 
containing two esronim for the ram. Both these vessels were called ephah. Thus, the amount 
of flour actually used for the offering was entirely consistent with established halachah. 
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46 the bullock and ephah for the ram he is to make 

8-12 as the meal offering; and for the sheep, according to 

his means. And one hin of oil for an ephah. 

8 Now when the prince enters, by way of the hall 
of the gate is he to enter, and by the same way he is to 
leave. 9 But when the people of the land come before 
HaSHEM, on the appointed days, whoever enters by 
way of the northern gate to worship is to leave by 
way of the southern gate. And whoever enters by 
way of the southern gate shall leave by way of the 
northern gate. He should withdraw by the gate 
through which he entered, rather he is to leave 
through the opposite one. 10 And as for the prince — 
among them, as they shall enter, is he to enter, and as 
they leave is he to leave. 11 And on the festivals and 
the appointed times, the meal offering shall be an 
ephah for the bullock and an ephah for the ram. And 
for the sheep, according to what his hand can give 
and a hin of oil for each ephah. 12 Now when the 


as much as he can. However, according to 
this reason it is not apparent why the nassi 
should not be bound by this same require¬ 
ment when he enters the Temple on days 
when the command to be seen' does not ap¬ 
ply. 

During pilgrimage festivals, this rule 
was also binding on the nassi. When he 
entered with the people (that is, on 
those occasions when it was incumbent 
on the people to come) he was to leave 
with the people (that is, by the opposite 
door; v. 10). 

However verse 0 teaches that on 
those days when there was no command 
for the people to appear, this rule did 
not bind the nassi. He was to be allowed 
to leave by the same door through 
which he had entered. 

11. oniflraai D’urni — And on the 
festivals and the appointed times. 

Rashi leaves this verse unexplained. 
Indeed it seems no more than a repeti¬ 


tion of what was said in earlier verses 
(see 45:24). 

Metzudos explains that n^in refers to 
Shavuos (which was not mentioned 
above); and O’lyiO to Rosh Hashanah 
and Yom Kippur. Our verse points out 
that although these days were not to 
have special inaugural sacrifices (as had 
Pesach and Succos — see comm. 45:25), 
nevertheless the meal offering which ac¬ 
companied the burnt offerings of those 
days was to be special. During the in¬ 
augural period, they were to consist of 
the amounts specified in our verse, 
rather than the usual amounts (see 
45:24). 

Malbim agrees with Metzudos that 
Shavuos, and Rosh HaShanah, and 
Yom Kippur are meant. However, in his 
opinion they did have special inaugural 
sacrifices. They were to be exactly the 
same as those of Rosh Chodesh (vs. 6- 
7). There is no need to specify this since 
Rosh HaShanah which occurs on the 
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first day of Tishrei is in fact Rosh 
Chodesh, and there is a presumption 
that the same sacrifices apply unless 
otherwise specified. If follows, also, that 
since this same verse alludes to 
Shavuos and Yom Kippur, they, too, 
have the same sacrifices as Rosh 
HaShanah. 

12. D’-tp rqsn “lytpn — The gate facing 
eastward. 

According to Rashi reference is to the 
southern wicket, as it was in verse 1. 
This wicket is to be specially opened for 
the nassi to make his obeisance. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards it is to be closed 
once more. Verse 2 ordained that it 
should remain open on the Sabbath and 
Rosh Chodesh to enable all the people 
to pay homage. This was not necessary 
during the week since few people would 
be there (Rashi). 

But Radak and Malbim, who argue 
with Rashi's interpretation to verse 1, 
explain this verse in accordance with 
their opinion there. On the Sabbath the 
people did not work and on Rosh 
Chodesh, because of the additional 
sacrifice, it was expected that there 
would be many people in the Temple. 
For this reason verse 2 specified that on 


those days the gate (2/3) was to remain 
open even after the nassi had departed 
because many others would want to 
come in. However, if the nassi decides 
to bring voluntary sacrifices at any 
other time, the gate would be opened for 
him to enter the courtyard, but it would 
be closed immediately upon his depar¬ 
ture in accordance with verse 1, which 
ordained that this gate remain closed all 
week (Radak, Malbim). 

13 ” 15 . Ip22 lp22 — Every morning. 

According to Numbers 28:1-8, the 
daily service in the Temple was to start 
and close with a burnt offering accom¬ 
panied by a meal offering. These 
sacrifices were known as irnp by "Pnn, 
the morning continual offering [tamid] 
and D^iyn pa by "Pnn, the evening 
tamid. 

Verses 13 and 14 seem to describe 
only the morning tamid but omit the 
evening one. Rashi, Radak, and Malbim 
interpret in a manner consistent with 
their earlier approaches. [However, 
here, for the first time, the simple mean¬ 
ing of the text seems inconsistent with 
the opinion of Malbim (and therefore, 
Rambam — see below).] 

Radak's interpretation is the most 
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46 prince offers a free will offering — a burnt offering or 
13-15 a peace offering as a free will offering for HASHEM — 
then one should open for him the gate facing 
eastward. He is to make his burnt offering and his 
peace offerings as he does on the Sabbath, then he 
shall depart, and one is to close the gate after his 
departure. 

13 A yearling sheep without blemish you are to 
make as a daily burnt offering for HASHEM. Every 
morning you are to make it. 14 You are to bring a meal 
offering with it every morning — one sixth of an 
ephah and a third of a hin of oil with which to mix 
the flour; a meal offering to HASHEM — an eternal 
decree, continually. 15 And they shall make the sheep 
and the meal offering and the oil every morning as a 
continual burnt offering. 


consistent with the language of the 
verse. He maintains that in the future 
there will be only one tamid — the 
morning one — (u. 13), and the meal of¬ 
fering which is to accompany it is to 
have different measurements than those 
prescribed in the Torah (u. 14). [See 
comm . at the conclusion of ch. 44], 

Malbim, who follows Rambam in in¬ 
terpreting all the irregularities in these 
past chapters as being caused by the fact 
that we are dealing with inaugural 
sacrifices, finds no difficulty with these 
two verses. They describe temporary 
sacrifices which are to be brought 
between Pesach and Succos during the 
first year, and are not a description of 
the regular tamid sacrifice. They are to 
be brought in addition to the regular 
tamid. 

However, the last phrase in verse 14: 
-pran ably nlpn f nb nmn, a meal offer¬ 
ing to HASHEM, an eternal decree, 
continually, and in verse 15: “Plan nbiy, 
a continual burnt offering, indicate that 
we are dealing with a permanent, not a 
temporary sacrifice. 

Malbim's solution is as follows: This 
Ph rase and the next verse, far from con¬ 


tradicting his assertion, confirm it. They 
are to be understood as follows. The in¬ 
augural offerings, which are purely 
temporary sacrifices, are not to replace 
the regular tamid. They are to be 
brought in addition to it. Verses 14-15 
are translated thus: [The above are only 
temporary but] there is to be a meal of¬ 
fering for HASHEM [which is] an 
eternal decree continually . [Even after 
the inaugural period is past you are to] 
bring the sheep, the meal offering, and 
the oil every morning as a permanent 
burnt offering. 

Rashi to verse 13 comments only that 
the verse refers to the morning tamid, 
but he ignores the omission of the even¬ 
ing tamid. [Perhaps he feels that this 
presents no more problem than the fact 
that not all women forbidden to the 
kohanim are mentioned in 44:22, or that 
the wife is not mentioned in the laws of 
inheritance at 44:25. See comm, there.] 

He offers the following solution for 
the problem of the meal offering which 
is specified as a sixth of an ephah in¬ 
stead of the tenth of the ephah set by 
the Torah. The ephah mentioned here is 
an ephah Yerushalmi which was one 
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sixth larger than the ordinary ephah. 
Thus a sixth of the ephah Yerushalmi is 
equal to a fifth of the ordinary ephah. 
[See 45:12 for the explanation of this 
computation). Since the ordinary ephah 
contains ten esronim , a fifth is two es- 
ronim. Of these, one esaron was for the 
meal offering of the tamid as specified 
by the Torah; the other was to be used 
for the D’n'un nmn, the daily meal of¬ 
fering of the kohen gadol, of which he 
brought half in the morning and half in 
the afternoon. 

Rashi offers no explanation for the 
measurement of a third of a hin which is 
given for the oil in place of the quarter 
hin specified by the Torah. [The ex¬ 
istence of a Yerushalmi measure cannot 
solve this problem since this could not 
account for an increase of one third.) 

16*18 45:7-8 described the location of 
the huge tracts of land which were to be 
the property of the nassi. Verse 8 taught 
that he was given this land so that he 
would never feel the need to drive any 
of the people off their land in order to 
enrich himself. 

Our section describes the nature of 
the control which he exercises over his 
portion of the land. We learn that if he 
wishes to give a gift to one of his sons 
during his own lifetime he may do so, 
and in that event, the son becomes per¬ 
manent owner. If, instead, he chooses to 
make a gift to one of his servants, that 


gift remains valid only up to the Yovel 
[Jubilee Year]. At that time it reverts to 
the nassi. As a result of this provision, 
the land will never be depleted through 
gifts to anyone other than the nassi's 
children. 

Abarbanel explains why Yechezkel 
had to stress that the nassi would be 
able to make gifts to his children from 
his property and that his property 
would eventually be inherited by his 
children (u. 16). We might have sup¬ 
posed that the nassi's property was 
vested in the position rather than the 
person, and that consequently his entire 
royal portion would fall only to the son 
who would succeed him as king. 
Therefore we are taught that all children 
of the nassi have a right to this in¬ 
heritance, although, over the years, this 
will necessarily result in much smaller 
possessions for the succeeding princes. 

16. nbma ton Dntnx — It is their 

* —i ■ : ▼ t \ -; 

holding by inheritance. 

Since they stand to inherit it at his 
death anyway, why should he not be 
able to make a permanent gift of it dur¬ 
ing his lifetime? (Metzudos). 

17. tounS rQ^/1 — It shall return to the 

prince. 

The substitution of the letter n for n 
(rn^l instead of nn^/1) is irregular but 
not unique in Scripture (Radak). 

rr»rr DnS van inSm nt< — His in- 

T T T T ■ I ■ 
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46 16 Thus says my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM: If the 

16-19 prince makes a gift to one of his sons — since it is his 
heritage which will belong to his sons, it is their 
holding by inheritance. 17 But if he makes a gift from 
his inheritance to any of his subjects , it shall remain 
his until the year of freedom; then it shall revert to 
the prince. His inheritance must by all means pass 
to his sons. 16 So that the prince shall not take from 
the inheritance of the people to rob them of their 
holdings. From his own property is he to endow his 
sons in order that My people be not scattered , each 
man from his holding. 

19 He led me through the passage which ran at the 
side of the gate to the sacred chambers of the 


heritance must by all means pass on to 
his sons. 

The gift reverts to him in the Yovel 
year so that the property of the nassi 
should not be permanently depleted 
through gifts to people other than his 
children (Rashi). 

19*20 Yechezkel's guide had inter¬ 
rupted his description of the Temple at 
43:17. After the measurements of the 
altar were completed, the text im¬ 
mediately turned to the provisions for 
the consecration of the altar and Sanc¬ 
tuary, which, with all the attendant 
details, continued to this point. 

Now the description is resumed. 

The implications of our passage are 
discussed in comm. 42:13-14. Those 
verses should be studied together with 
our section. Figure 23 is also helpful in 
understanding our passage. 

In 42:4 (see also comm. 42:1), we 
learned that there was a one cubit gap 
(5/2) between the northern wall of the 
inner courtyard (2/1 north) and the wall 
of the knife depository (4/1). Through 
this gap, access was provided to the 
twenty-cubit space (5/4) which lay 
between the northern wall of the Tem¬ 
ple building (4/16) and the chamber. 
The function of the chambers was to 
provide an area suitable for the 


kohanim to eat the most holy offerings 
(42:13), and it was therefore necessary 
to give them, as well as the space 
between them and the Temple building, 
the status of sanctity normally attached 
only to the inner courtyard. Without 
this, the most holy offerings would 
have been rendered unfit as soon as 
they left the inner courtyard (comm. 
42:13-14). 

Our passage is based on these as¬ 
sumptions. 

This passage describes the location of 
a place set aside for the cooking and 
baking of most holy offerings (nt<un 
nnjttl DU>K, sin, guilt, and meal offer¬ 
ings). According to Rashi this place lay 
at the western end of the twenty cubit 
space (5/5). 

19. While the altar was being 
described, the prophet had been 
standing in the inner courtyard. He is 
now taken out to the twenty cubit space 
(5/4) between the Temple building and 
the northern chamber. 

K13E3 — Through the passage. 

This is the one cubit passage (5/2) 
through which it was possible to reach 
the twenty cubit space (Rashi). 

lyj&n by — At the side of the gate . 

This refers to the western side of the 
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gate which led through the northern 
wall (1/1) of the outer courtyard. [This 
describes the northern chamber, which 
lay along the length of the western half 
of the northern wall of the outer court¬ 
yard. See Fig. 22.] 

ruisy nlabn — Opening northward. 

The northern chamber had an 
entrance (5/1 north) facing north 
(42:4). Rashi points out that there must 
have been a similar opening to the south 
(5/1 south) (leading into the twenty 
cubit space on the south) because 
otherwise there would have been no 
means by which the most holy offerings 
could have been brought into the 
southern chamber. 

- At its western end. 

It is not clear whether this refers to 
the western end of the twenty cubit 
space (between the chamber and the 
Temple building) or the space between 
the western wall of the chamber and 


that of the outer courtyard (1/1 west). If 
the latter interpretation is correct we 
would have to assume that the eleven- 
cubit space between the chambers and 
the western wall of the outer courtyard 
(1/1 west) had the samel level of sanc¬ 
tity as the inner courtyard. 

20. miynn ixnn Sn toyin ’nbab — 

▼ - "tv ■ * : 

So that it not be brought into the outer 
courtyard. 

See comm, to 42:13-14. 

One of the properties which dis¬ 
tinguishes the most holy offerings from 
other offerings is that the former must 
remain in an area which has the sanctity 
of the inner courtyard. The cooking 
area had to be located at the point 
designated in the previous verse because 
it could not have been assigned to the 
outer courtyard, a place where the most 
holy offerings could not be brought. 

ayn tPipb — To mingle with the peo¬ 
ple. 
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46 kohanim, opening northward. And behold! there was 
20-24 a space at its western end. 20 Then he said to me: 

This is the place where the kohanim are to cook the 
guilt offering’and the sin offering, where they are to 
bake the meal offering so that it need not be brought 
into the outer courtyard to mingle with the people. 

21 Then he took me out into the outer courtyard 
and led me past the four corners of the courtyard, 
and behold! there was an enclosure at each corner of 
the courtyard. 22 At the four corners of the courtyard 
were open enclosures, forty in length and thirty in 
width. The same measurements apply to all four 
enclosures. 23 A platform ran around the four of 
them and hearths were prepared beneath the plat¬ 
forms all around. 24 And he said to me: These are the 
cooking places where the Temple ministrants are to 
cook the sacrifices of the people. 


The translation follows Targum. See 
comm, to 42:14 and 44:19. 

21‘24 Middos 2:5 teaches that at the 
four corners of the women's courtyard 
(which corresponds to the outer court¬ 
yard of Ezekiel) there were four smaller 
courtyards which were open to the sky. 
These four enclosures are the ones 
which are described in our section — 
although the dimensions in Middos are 
not quite the same as those given in 
Ezekiel. The ones in the Second Temple 
were 40X40 cubits. 

According to the Mishnah, these 
enclosures were used as follows: The 
southeastern one was used by the 
Nazirites to cook their peace offering; it 
was there that they burned their hair in 
the flames over which they cooked the 
meat of the sacrifices: The northeastern 
one was used to store wood; it was there 
that any wormy parts of the wood 
(which would have disqualified it from 
being burnt on the altar) were removed. 
The northwestern one was for the 
mikvah (ritual bath) in which the met- 


zoraim [those stricken with the super¬ 
natural plague described in Lev. 13-14 ] 
immersed themselves on the day they 
were to become clean. The southwestern 
one was used for storing wine and oil. 

22. nnujp nViyn — Open enclosures. 
According to Metzudos , nVipp comes 

from "tup, to smoke, and thus means 
open enclosures, from which the smoke 
can escape [see u. 23]. 

According to Metzudos the forty 
cubit length was from east to west; the 
thirty cubit width, from north to south. 

23. Round the walls of these 
enclosures ran a low platform ("HU) on 
which the meat of the holy offerings 
was cooked. The pots were placed on 
this platform over holes (nibtpap) in 
which the burning coals were placed. [It 
was the smoke from this cooking which 
had to escape from these enclosures — 
see previous verse.] 

24. man — The Temple 

ministrants. 

See 44:11. 
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XL VII 


A paradise on earth unfolds before the prophetic eye. The painstaking detail of 
the past seven chapters gives way to the jubilant poetry — part factual, part al¬ 
legorical — with which the prophet sings of a new world, unsullied by the mistakes 
of the past (see previous chapters) and, thus, unfettered in the profusion of its 
bounty. 

Truly, Israel's soil is arid and desolate for the moment — its waters are too salty to 
coax life from the dead earth. Sulfur and salt, everything burned, no sowing is pos¬ 
sible, no growth in sight, no blade of grass can struggle up; the chaos of Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Deuteronomy 29:22). But Israel can look to the future: fn 1 
□«n “lipp ^|py ’a Dpu/n tpi'iy brni They will be sated from the abun¬ 

dance of Your house and from the stream of Your delights give them to drink, for 
with You is the source of life (Psalms 36:9-10). This source and this stream are to is¬ 
sue from God's Temple (cf. Joel 4:18; Zechariah 13:1, 14:8). They are to transform 
your wilderness into a paradise, your desert into a garden of God (Isaiah 51:3) (R' 
Breuer). 

Let us examine the significance of this stream of water which is to have its 
source in the Holy of Holies of God's Temple. Middos 2:6 teaches that the most 
easterly of the four gates that ran along the southern wall of the azarah was called 
D’pn aytp, the water gate. 

The Mishnah explains: Why is it called the water gate? For it was through this 
gate that they brought in the bottle of water for the offering on Succos. [Normally, 
wine was used for the libations on the altar, but during Succos an offering of water 
was ordained. See Succah 48a ff. for details.] R' Eliezer ben Y aakov said: (And) 
through [this gate] the waters trickle and [they] are destined to issue forth from un¬ 
derneath the threshold of the house. 

R' Eliezer ben Yaakov's words leave room for two possible interpretations 
[reflected in variant readings in Tosefta Succah ch. 3; see commentators there.] On 
the one hand, the phrase D’aon D’pn iai, and through it the waters trickle, is clearly 
taken from v. 2 and implies that R' Eliezer means to teach that Yechezkel's 
prophecy concerning the trickling water will be fulfilled through that gate. 

On the other hand, the change in tense between the two halves of his statement 
['the waters trickle' is in the present, 'and are destined to issue forth' is in the 
future] indicates that the earlier part of the statement refers to a situation that ac¬ 
tually happened during the Second Temple era, when R' Eliezer livedM ] 

This appears to be the understanding of the Vilna Gaon (Middos 2:6), who 
renders: The water which, in the Second Temple, flowed out through the water gate 

1. A word is in place concerning the tractate Middos which we have quoted so frequently in 
these past chapters. 

In contrast to the great majority of tractates comprising the Mishnah whose basic text goes 
back to the very beginning of the Second Temple, Middos, Y oma, Tamid, and some chapters 
of Shekalim and Parah were complied only after the destruction of the Temple. (For a wide- 
ranging discussion see Doros HaRishonim part I, vol. 5, ch. 21 ff.J While the Temple stood, it 
had been unnecessary to make an exact recording of its components and dimensions. It was 
only after the destruction that it became vitally important to make a permanent record of what 
had been. 

Therefore, as one of the very first priorities after the destruction, the sages who still 
remembered the glories of the Temple committed them to writing. It fell to R' Eliezer ben 
Yaakov to compile Middos, (see Y oma 16a). Even his prodigious memory failed him on two 
occasions (Middos 2:5, 5:4) but, these two lapses notwithstanding, it is to him that we owe our 
knowledge of the appearance of the Second Temple. 

Thus, when we deduce from his use of the present tense that R' Eliezer ben Yaakov was 
describing events which were then occurring, this deduction must be qualified, for he made 
his statement when the Temple was already in ruins. Yet, his yearning for the glories he had 
experienced in the past might well have been reflected in his use of the present tense. 
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XL VII 


A paradise on earth unfolds before the prophetic eye. The painstaking detail of 
the past seven chapters gives way to the jubilant poetry — part factual, part al¬ 
legorical — with which the prophet sings of a new world, unsullied by the mistakes 
of the past (see previous chapters) and, thus, unfettered in the profusion of its 
bounty. 

Truly, Israel's soil is arid and desolate for the moment — its waters are too salty to 
coax life from the dead earth. Sulfur and salt, everything burned, no sowing is pos¬ 
sible, no growth in sight, no blade of grass can struggle up; the chaos of Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Deuteronomy 29:22). But Israel can look to the future: 'p1“P 
D"n nlpn *>3 optpn bm] They will be sated from the abun¬ 

dance of Your house and from the stream of Your delights give them to drink, for 
with You is the source of life (Psalms 36:9-10). This source and this stream are to is¬ 
sue from God's Temple (cf. Joel 4:16; Zechariah 13:1, 14:6). They are to transform 
your wilderness into a paradise, your desert into a garden of God (Isaiah 51:3) (R' 
Breuer). 

Let us examine the significance of this stream of water which is to have its 
source in the Holy of Holies of God's Temple. Middos 2:6 teaches that the most 
easterly of the four gates that ran along the southern wall of the azarah was called 
D'nn the water gate. 

The Mishnah explains: Why is it called the water gate? For it was through this 
gate that they brought in the bottle of water for the offering on Succos. [Normally, 
wine was used for the libations on the altar, but during Succos an offering of water 
was ordained. See Succah 46a ff. for details.] R' Eliezer ben Y aakov said: (And) 
through [this gate] the waters trickle and [they] are destined to issue forth from un¬ 
derneath the threshold of the house. 

R' Eliezer ben Yaakov's words leave room for two possible interpretations 
[reflected in variant readings in Tosefta Succah ch. 3; see commentators there.] On 
the one hand, the phrase O'OSn D^n 131, and through it the waters trickle, is clearly 
taken from v. 2 and implies that R' Eliezer means to teach that Y echezkel's 
prophecy concerning the trickling water will be fulfilled through that gate. 

On the other hand, the change in tense between the two halves of his statement 
['the waters trickle' is in the present, 'and are destined to issue forth' is in the 
future] indicates that the earlier part of the statement refers to a situation that ac¬ 
tually happened during the Second Temple era, when R' Eliezer lived. [1] 

This appears to be the understanding of the Vilna Gaon (Middos 2:6), who 
renders: The water which, in the Second Temple, flowed out through the water gate 

1. A word is in place concerning the tractate Middos which we have quoted so frequently in 
these past chapters. 

In contrast to the great majority of tractates comprising the Mishnah whose basic text goes 
back to the very beginning of the Second Temple, Middos, Y oma, Tamid, and some chapters 
of Shekalim and Parah were complied only after the destruction of the Temple. [For a wide- 
ranging discussion see Doros HaRishonim part I, vol. 5, ch. 21 ff.] While the Temple stood, it 
had been unnecessary to make an exact recording of its components and dimensions. It was 
only after the destruction that it became vitally important to make a permanent record of what 
had been. 

Therefore, as one of the very first priorities after the destruction, the sages who still 
remembered the glories of the Temple committed them to writing. It fell to R' Eliezer ben 
Yaakov to compile Middos, (see Yoma 16a). Even his prodigious memory failed him on two 
occasions (Middos 2:5, 5:4) but, these two lapses notwithstanding, it is to him that we owe our 
knowledge of the appearance of the Second Temple. 

Thus, when we deduce from his use of the present tense that R' Eliezer ben Yaakov was 
describing events which were then occurring, this deduction must be qualified, for he made 
his statement when the Temple was already in ruins. Yet, his yearning for the glories he had 
experienced in the past might well have been reflected in his use of the present tense. 
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in a trickle, will one day have its source in the Holy of Holies and issue from under 
the threshold of the House. 

Reference would seem to be to the stream of water which according to Pesachim 
(22a) used to flow through the azarah (Tiferes Yisrael). This stream had its source at 
DU^y py, Ein Etam (Yerushalmi, Yoma 3:8) and flowed through the azarah info the 
Kidron Valley (Pesachim 22a). [Ein Etam is assumed to lie south of Jerusalem in the 
general vicinity of Bethlehem.] Archaeologists have traced the aqueducts which run 
from there to the Temple Mount. The water seems to have entered through the 
Temple Mount on the northern part of the western wall. If we postulate that it 
entered the azarah from that general direction, then the lower southeastern corner 
would be a logical place for it to flow out to the Kidron Valley which lies to the 
south of the Temple Mount.] 

R' Eliezer ben Y aakov, who teaches that at a future date this stream would be 
replaced by one coming out of the Holy of Holies, is not arguing with the Mishnah 
but adding to it. Thus, the water gate has two functions. It is there that the water of 
Succos was brought in, and it is from there that the stream flowing through the 
Temple flowed out. In Messianic times this small stream would become a mighty 
torrent of blessing for mankind. 

What is the significance of the D^nn po}, water libation, of Succos? When God 
divided the upper from the lower waters on the second day of creation, discord 
entered the world (Bereishis Rabbah 4:8). Henceforth a part of God's world would 
always fall short of pure Godliness — always striving upwards, but never quite at¬ 
taining perfection. Already on the third day, the trees could not meet the challenge 
of the Divine call which beckoned them to be wholly good, the tree became yy 
1_ 1D ntyy, a tree producing fruit, but not ns yy, a tree which is itself a food, which 
God had envisioned. This shortfall from the ideal became the hallmark of creation. 
Every fruit would have a husk to be discarded. Waste, death, and sterility would all 
claim a place in the scheme of nature. The realm above the firmament was effective¬ 
ly denied the lower waters (R' Bachya, Genesis 1:4). 

The lower waters cried before God, 'We, too, want to share in the Divine.' Their 
distress, borne from a true yearning for holiness, was noted by God. For a moment 
each year the barrier would be removed. The water offering on Succos was to be the 
moment when the lower waters would rise above their limited status and be offered 
up on God's altar. (See R' Bachya, Leviticus 2:13. For an analysis of these profound 
teachings and an explanation of why the lower waters would come into their own 
just during Succos, see Pachad Yitzchak, Yom Kippur, ch. 10). 

In Yechezkel's vision of the future, this division would be nullified. Water, the 
life force of God's creation, would have its source in that very Holy of Holies in 
which God Himself allows His Shechinah fo rest. All life will derive from this holy 
source as the tiny trickle of water turns into a mighty river, and brings the healing 
touch of sanctity (vs. 8-12) to all the world's waterways. 

Waste, sterility, and death retreat before the onslaught of holiness. Sanctuary 
waters (v. 12) not only produce unheard of bounties of fruit but even turn the once 
wasted leaf into a potent food (v. 12). Wilderness and desert will turn into gardens 
rich with vegetation (Isaiah 35:1) as water breaks through the hot, lifeless sands, 
and rivers crisscross the once arid wastes (Isaiah 35:6). Truly it is a well of salvation 
(Isaiah 12:3), from which we are bidden to draw water. 

It is against the background of our passage that we must read Toras Kohanim to 
Leviticus 26:4. 

And the land will yield its produce. Not as it does now but as it did in 
Adam's time. How do we know that the earth will be sown and will 
yield its fruits on the same day ... that a tree will be planted and bear 
fruits on that same day ... that the tree itself will serve as food ... that 
even a [formerly] barren tree wilt bear fruit...? 
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A paradise on earth unfolds before the prophetic eye. The painstaking detail of 
the past seven chapters gives way to the jubilant poetry — part factual, part al¬ 
legorical — with which the prophet sings of a new world, unsullied by the mistakes 
of the past (see previous chapters) and, thus, unfettered in the profusion of its 
bounty. 

Truly, Israel's soil is arid and desolate for the moment — its waters are too salty to 
coax life from the dead earth. Sulfur and salt, everything burned, no sowing is pos¬ 
sible, no growth in sight, no blade of grass can struggle up; the chaos of Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Deuteronomy 29:22). But Israel can look to the future: pn 1 
D 1, n “ilpn t|»y ’S Dp#n rpyiy bni) They will be sated from the abun¬ 

dance of Your house and from the stream of Your delights give them to drink, for 
with You is the source of life (Psalms 36:9-10). This source and this stream are to is¬ 
sue from God's Temple (cf. Joel 4:18; Zechariah 13:1, 14:8). They are to transform 
your wilderness into a paradise, your desert into a garden of God (Isaiah 51:3) (R' 
Breuer). 

Let us examine the significance of this stream of water which is to have its 
source in the Holy of Holies of God's Temple. Middos 2:6 teaches that the most 
easterly of the four gates that ran along the southern wall of the azarah was called 
□’Kin ay#, the water gate. 

The Mishnah explains: Why is it called the water gate ? For it was through this 
gate that they brought in the bottle of water for the offering on Succos. [Normally, 
wine was used for the libations on the altar, but during Succos an offering of water 
was ordained. See Succah 48a ff. for details.] R' Eliezer ben Yaakov said: (And) 
through [this gate] the waters trickle and [they] are destined to issue forth from un¬ 
derneath the threshold of the house. 

R' Eliezer ben Y aakov's words leave room for two possible interpretations 
[reflected in variant readings in Tosefta Succah ch. 3; see commentators there.] On 
the one hand, the phrase o i aan oaan iai, and through it the waters trickle, is clearly 
taken from v. 2 and implies that R' Eliezer means to teach that Yechezkel's 
prophecy concerning the trickling water will be fulfilled through that gate. 

On the other hand, the change in tense between the two halves of his statement 
['the waters trickle' is in the present, 'and are destined to issue forth' is in the 
future] indicates that the earlier part of the statement refers to a situation that ac¬ 
tually happened during the Second Temple era, when R' Eliezer lived. [l] 

This appears to be the understanding of the Vilna Gaon (Middos 2:6), who 
renders: The water which, in the Second Temple, flowed out through the water gate 

1. A word is in place concerning the tractate Middos which we have quoted so frequently in 
these past chapters. 

In contrast to the great majority of tractates comprising the Mishnah whose basic text goes 
back to the very beginning of the Second Temple, Middos, Y oma, Tamid, and some chapters 
of Shekalim and Parah were complied only after the destruction of the Temple. [For a wide- 
ranging discussion see Doros HaRishonim part I, vol. 5, ch. 21 ff.] While the Temple stood, it 
had been unnecessary to make an exact recording of its components and dimensions. It was 
only after the destruction that it became vitally important to make a permanent record of what 
had been. 

Therefore, as one of the very first priorities after the destruction, the sages who still 
remembered the glories of the Temple committed them to writing. It fell to R' Eliezer ben 
Yaakov to compile Middos, (see Yoma 16a). Even his prodigious memory failed him on two 
occasions (Middos 2:5, 5:4) but, these two lapses notwithstanding, it is to him that we owe our 
knowledge of the appearance of the Second Temple. 

Thus, when we deduce from his use of the present tense that R' Eliezer ben Yaakov was 
describing events which were then occurring, this deduction must be qualified, for he made 
his statement when the Temple was already in ruins. Yet, his yearning for the glories he had 
experienced in the past might well have been reflected in his use of the present tense. 
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in a trickle, will one day have its source in the Holy of Holies and issue from under 
the threshold of the House. 

Reference would seem to be to the stream of water which according to Pesachim 
(22a) used to flow through the azarah (Tiferes Yisrael). This stream had its source at 
□yr»y PV' Ein Etam (Yerushalmi, Yoma 3:8) and flowed through the azarah into the 
Kidron Valley (Pesachim 22a). [Ein Etam is assumed to lie south of Jerusalem in the 
general vicinity of Bethlehem.] Archaeologists have traced the aqueducts which run 
from there to the Temple Mount. The water seems to have entered through the 
Temple Mount on the northern part of the western wall. If we postulate that it 
entered the azarah from that general direction, then the lower southeastern corner 
would be a logical place for it to flow out to the Kidron Valley which lies to the 
south of the Temple Mount.] 

R' Eliezer ben Y aakov, who teaches that at a future date this stream would be 
replaced by one coming out of the Holy of Holies, is not arguing with the Mishnah 
but adding to it. Thus, the water gate has two functions. It is there that the water of 
Succos was brought in, and it is from there that the stream flowing through the 
Temple flowed out. In Messianic times this small stream would become a mighty 
torrent of blessing for mankind. 

What is the significance of the D’ort TpD3, water libation, of Succos? When God 
divided the upper from the lower waters on the second day of creation, discord 
entered the world (Bereishis Rabbah 4:8). Henceforth a part of God's world would 
always fall short of pure Godliness — always striving upwards, but never quite at¬ 
taining perfection. Already on the third day, the trees could not meet the challenge 
of the Divine call which beckoned them to be wholly good, the tree became yy 
HD ntyy, a tree producing fruit, but not HD yy, a tree which is itself a food, which 
God had envisioned. This shortfall from the ideal became the hallmark of creation. 
Every fruit would have a husk to be discarded. Waste, death, and sterility would all 
claim a place in the scheme of nature. The realm above the firmament was effective¬ 
ly denied the lower waters (R' Bachya, Genesis 1:4). 

The lower waters cried before God, 'We, foo, want to share in the Divine.' Their 
distress, borne from a true yearning for holiness, was noted by God. For a moment 
each year the barrier would be removed. The water offering on Succos was to be the 
moment when the lower waters would rise above their limited status and be offered 
up on God's altar. (See R' Bachya, Leviticus 2:13. For an analysis of these profound 
teachings and an explanation of why the lower waters would come into their own 
just during Succos, see Pachad Yitzchak, Yom Kippur, ch. 10). 

In Yechezkel's vision of the future, this division would be nullified. Water, the 
life force of God's creation, would have its source in that very Holy of Holies in 
which God Himself allows His Shechinah to rest. All life will derive from this holy 
source as the tiny trickle of water turns into a mighty river, and brings the healing 
touch of sanctity (vs. 8-12) to all the world's waterways. 

Waste, sterility, and death retreat before the onslaught of holiness. Sanctuary 
waters (v. 12) not only produce unheard of bounties of fruit but even turn the once 
wasted leaf into a potent food (v. 12). Wilderness and desert will turn into gardens 
rich with vegetation (Isaiah 35:1) as water breaks through the hot, lifeless sands, 
and rivers crisscross the once arid wastes (Isaiah 35:6). Truly it is a well of salvation 
(Isaiah 12:3), from which we are bidden to draw water. 

It is against the background of our passage that we must read Toras Kohanim to 
Leviticus 26:4. 

And the land will yield its produce. Not as it does now but as it did in 
Adam's time. How do we know that the earth will be sown and will 
yield its fruits on the same day ... that a tree will be planted and bear 
fruits on that same day ... that the tree itself will serve as food ... that 
even a [formerly ) barren tree will bear fruit...? 
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The shortcomings of the earth, inherent in the second day's division of upper and 
nether, will disappear. God's world will finally take the form which He had in¬ 
tended for it. 

Thus, we see that the waters destined to gush from the water gate are really an 
extension of the modest bottle of water that had once been brought through there 
for the annual water offering. Small wonder that this water offering was the central 
point of the rQKlttfn m3 nnpty, rejoicing at the drawing of the water, the mighty 
celebration which took place during the last six days of Succos (Rashi, Succah 50a). 
'He who has not seen the rejoicing at the drawing of the water has never seen real 
joy in his life'. The Mishnah (Succah 51a) teaches: For he has not experienced that 
intimation of pure Godliness which the water offering imparted to those who joined 
in its celebration. 

From its relationship to the rejoicing of the water drawing we can now find our 
way to the allegorical nature of Yechezkel's vision. The Succos celebration derived 
its name from Isaiah 12:3: nyiunn TVOn ]1toW3 mo ur, nKlC/l, You shall draw water 
joyously from the wells of salvation. But Yerushalmi teaches that it was not water 
that was to be drawn but tt/Hpn rm, God's holy spirit. Perhaps the meaning of the 
Yerushalmi is that where the barrier between the upper and the nether waters dis¬ 
appears — even if only for a moment — God's holy spirit can find welcome. 

So it is in our passage. Surely it is a river of water that Yechezkel sees in this, his 
final, vision; but surely it is also a stream of Godliness that trickles out of the Holy 
of Holies to engulf the world. 


1. Yechezkel had been in the outer 
courtyard to observe the four enclosures 
which were described at the end of the 
last chapter. He is now brought back 
into the inner courtyard to stand by the 
Temple building. 

He observes water coming out on the 
south side of the Temple building near 
the center of the eastern wall (4/1), and 


from there bearing right in order to pass 
the altar on its southern side (Rashi). 

[The flow is described as descending 
because the water flowed down the 
slope of the mountain.] 

2. The prophet is taken out of the inner 
courtyard by its northern gate (2/3) 
and, once in the outer courtyard, circles 
to his right to the eastern gate of the 
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47 r ^'hen he returned me to the entrance of the House 

1-4 and behold! Water was coming out from under 

the threshold of the House to the east — for the 
House faced east — and the water was descending un¬ 
der the right hand wall of the House, south of the 
altar. 2 And he took me out through the northern gate 
and led me around the outside to the outer gate in an 
eastern direction and behold! water trickled from the 
right wall 3 As the man left to the east with the 
measuring rod in his hand, he measured one thou¬ 
sand cubits. He led me through the water, ankle deep 
water. 4 Then he measured one thousand and led me 
through the water, knee deep water; then he 
measured one thousand and led me through water, 


outer courtyard (1/3). There he 
observes the water flowing to the south 
[since it was to the water gate in the 
south that it flowed after coming out of 
the inner courtyard — see pref.) 

O^Dp D 1 p — Water trickled. 

"ps [derived from 7|D, jug] means: to 
pour out from a jug. O’DDp O'*)? are 
waters in an amount which would be 
poured out of a bottle or jug. 

Y oma 77 b describes the flow of the 
water: The well flowing out from the 
Holy of Holies was the size of a locust's 
beak. By the time it reached the gates of 
the Temple building it had the thickness 
of a thread of a warp [lengthwise 
threads]. Once it reached the outer hall 
it became as thick as a thread of the :ny, 
woof [threads crossing the warp]. At the 
gate of the courtyard it had become the 
size of a small jug's mouth. 

[Th is gradual widening of the stream 
continues to be reflected in vs. 3-5. The 
water gets deeper and deeper as it gets 
further from its source. If we equate our 
stream with the well of salvation (Isaiah 
12:3) from which the holy spirit is to be 
drawn, this gradual growth of the 
stream need not surprise us. The further 


the distance from the source, the greater 
the need to spread the holiness of the 
Temple] 

3“5. The depth of the water increases 
with each thousand cubit distance from 
the Temple. [When we recall that the 
Temple complex lay within that part of 
the sacred Terumah which measured 
25,000 rodsX 10,000 rods (see Fig. 29), it 
is evident that the three separate 
measurements of a thousand cubits all 
lay well within the sacred Terumah.] 

However, Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 51 
has a different interpretation. Each of 
the thousand-cubit measurements ran 
in a different direction: The water of 
the well is destined to come up from 
beneath the threshold of the House, to 
gush forth, increase, and become twelve 
rivers to parallel the twelve tribes: three 
to the south with a depth up to the 
ankles, three to the west with a depth up 
to the knees, three to the north with a 
depth up to the hips, and three to the 
east with a depth up to the neck.i» 

□’pDK ’p — Ankle deep water. 

Ibn Janach traces the word to 03, 
meaning hand or foot. It was deep 


1. Radal points out that Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer seems to identify Yechezkel's water with the 
well which is already known to us from the Torah, that is, Miriam s well, which accompanied 
the Israelites throughout their wandering in the desert; see also Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 35. 
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enough to cover the feet, that is, it 
reached the ankle (so also Targum). 
Radak in his Sefer HaShorashim derives 
the word from 03k, nothing, and 
translates a negligible amount of water. 

5. □•'ran ikj - For the water had 
swollen. 

From ilka, to rise up. 

inu; ’0 — Water for swimming. 

The water was so deep that it could 
not be crossed except by swimming. 
The word is from nnu/, to swim (see 
Isaiah 25:11). 

6. bnan nnw by - And [he] 

returned me to the bank of the stream. 

Up to this point he had been walking 
in the water. Here it became too deep 
and it was necessary to follow it by 
walking along the bank (Radak). 

7. rum - Behold! 

Rashi notes that nan indicates sur¬ 


prise. The great profusion of trees had 
grown between the time he entered the 
river and the time he left it. 

8. The river is to flow eastward 
(nainnpn nb^ban, to the eastern region) 
to the Sea of Galilee (Yam Kineres) and 
from there to the Dead Sea (Yam 
HaMelach) from which it would flow 
into the Mediterranean. Its healing 
touch would turn the salt water sweet. 

There are divergent readings in the 
Midrashim concerning which phrase 
refers to which sea. Rashi identifies 
them as follows: n^nyn by nnn. Sea of 
Galilee [Yam Ho'aravah]; nmn ik3i. 
Sea of Sodom [the Dead Sea]; nrajn bk 
D^ymn, the Sea of Okeneanos [ocean; 
that is, the Mediterranean]. 

ikDnai nrkyinn nimn — The spreading 
sea ... will become healthy. 

The translation follows Metzudos. 
The Mediterranean — and, by exten- 
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47 waist deep water. 5 Then he measured one thousand 

5-10 — a stream through which I could not pass! For the 

water had swollen, water for swimming , an im¬ 
passable stream! 

6 He said to me: Have you seen , Ben Adam? And 
he led me and returned me to the bank of the stream. 
7 Upon my return , behold! on the bank of the stream 
was an exceedingly great profusion of trees on this 
side and that. 8 And he said to me: These waters go 
out to the eastern region , descend to the Arabah, and 
come to the Sea , to the spreading sea — and the water 
will become healthy . 9 And it will be that every living 
thing that swarms , wherever these streams flow it 
will live , and the fish will be exceedingly abundant; 
for these waters came there and they became 
wholesome , so they will live; everything wherever 
the stream reaches. 10 And it will be that by it will 
stand fishermen , from Ein Cedi to Ein Eglaim. There 
will be a spreading place for nets. Their fish will be of 
as many kinds as the fish of the Mediterranean, ex- 


sion, the oceans — is called 
because the waters spread out¬ 
wards to encompass the whole world. 

Alternatively, since verses 8 and 9 use 
the root KEn, to cure, to describe what 
the stream will accomplish, the implica¬ 
tion is that they are presently polluted 
and unfit to sustain life. In this sense R' 
Aryeh Carmel suggests that the word 
D’Kyinn derives from riKlY, excrement 
(similar to II Kings 10:27), and that the 
translation is polluted sea. 

All these waters, salty or polluted, are 
to be sweetened by their contact with 
holy waters. 

9. 0 ,{ ?rn — Streams [lit. pairs of 

streams]. 

The word is in the plural because the 
stream is to split into many branches in 
order to spread its blessings in all direc¬ 
tions. 

...min mm - The fish will be ... 

* t - r T : / 


Many of the world s waters had been 
unable to accommodate fish because of 
their extreme saltiness. Now contact 
with this stream will cure them. Sweet 
and clear, they will be able to support a 
profusion of sealife. 

10. man rby rmy mm — And it will 
be that by it will stand fishermen. 

From Ein Gedi to Ein Eglaim 
fishermen will stand, eager to harvest 
the stream's bounty. 

mutfp — A spreading place for 

nets. 

The entire area will be covered by the 
nets which they have laid out to dry. 

onai mnn rmpb — Their fish will be of 
[as] many kinds. 

There will be a profusion of different 
types of fish (the n at the end of rmnb 
[which is not the feminine possessive 
since it lacks the mapik] serves to turn 
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the simple word pn, kind, into one 
denoting many kinds). The stream will 
contain fish in numbers comparable to 
the swarms in the Mediterranean Sea. 

11. Provision must be made to ensure a 
supply of salt after all the sea waters 
shall have been sweetened. For this 
reason the swamps (rtya) and pools 
(K3l) will not become sweet (Rashi). 

12. “133 1 vunnb — Every month it will 
yield new fruit. 

Such will be the fertility of the trees 
at the banks of the stream that they will 
yield a monthly harvest. [But see Toras 
Kohanim (Lev. 26:4), which speaks of a 
daily harvest]. 

nannb inbyi — And its leaf for healing. 

rramnb stems from Ksn, to heal. Ac- 

T 

cording to the Sages, the leaves will 
open the mouths of the dumb and the 
wombs of the barren' (Rashi; see 
Sanhedrin 100a). 

This phrase announces the end of the 
curse which the discord' of the second 
day of creation injected into the world. 
The disobedience of the trees (on the 
third day) will be corrected, as every 
part of the tree will be edible. Nothing 
will be wasted. (See pref.) 

13“20. These verses describe the 
boundaries of the future land of Israel. 
The verses are difficult to translate and 
lend themselves to widely divergent in¬ 
terpretations. Thus, while Rashi stres¬ 
ses repeatedly that the boundaries 
traced in our verses are identical with 
those given in Numbers 34:1-13, 
Malbim interprets that they circum¬ 
scribe a vastly larger area (see comm, to 
D’ban r|p^-» in v. 13). 


The comm, will be based on Rashi. 

The most notable feature of this sec¬ 
tion, in Rashi's interpretation, is the 
total omission of any mention of “Oy 
pn^n, the land east of the Jordan River. 
Since the conquest of this land 
described in Numbers 21:2lff, and its 
division among Reuben, Gad, and half 
of Menashe (see Numbers 32) it 
remained part of Eretz Yisrael both dur¬ 
ing the period of the First Temple and 
following the Babylonian exile. [For a 
discussion of the later assertion see R' 
Joseph Lieberman, Beiur Gevulos 
HaAretz, Kerem Zion, Jerusalem 5725]. 
It seems inconceivable that this part of 
the land should be missing in Messianic 
times, particularly since the east bank is 
the home of at least two of the three na¬ 
tions, (the Kenites, Kennizites and Kad- 
monites) whose lands had been 
promised to Abraham ( Genesis 15:19) 
but withheld from his children until the 
coming of the Messiah. [See Rashi, 
who is of the opinion that this land was 
given to Edom, Ammon, and Moab un¬ 
til it would become part of the greater 
Israel of Messianic times.] 

We suggest the following explana¬ 
tion. 

Although the halachic status of the 
east bank seems to have been the same 
as that of Eretz Yisrael proper, its sanc¬ 
tity was nevertheless of a lower level. 
[For a discussion, see Beiur Gevulos 
HaAretz and Nachalas Shimon ch. 54.] 
Tashbatz 3:20 writes that the sanctity of 
Eretz Yisrael proper is superior to the 
east bank in that only it possesses the 
following virtues: burial in Israel is con¬ 
sidered as burial 'beneath the altar'; the 
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47 ceedingly abundant. 11 But the swamps and the pools 
11-13 will not become healthy. They will be set aside for 
salt. 12 By the stream there will rise up by its bank on 
this side and that every manner of food treee, its leaf 
will not wither nor will its fruit give out, every month 
it will yield new fruit, for its waters emanate from the 
Sanctuary. So its fruit will be for food and its leaf for 
healing. 

13 Thus says my Lord HaSHEM/ELOHIM: This 
shall be the boundary by which you shall allot the 


ressurrection of the dead, can take place 
only in Eretz Yisrael; whoever lives out¬ 
side the land of Israel is as one who has 
no God; a couple who are childless 
while they were outside the land can ex¬ 
pect to be blessed with children through 
the merit of living in the land; whoever 
lives in Eretz Yisrael will have his sins 
forgiven; the air' of the land of Israel 
induces wisdom; and, finally, there is 
no prophecy outside Eretz Yisrael. 

These differences derive from the as¬ 
sertion of the Sages (Bamidbar Kabbah 
7:8, see also Ramban, Numbers 21:21) 
that in comparison to Eretz Yisrael 
proper, there is no Shechinah [Divine 
Presence] on the east bank (see Rashi, 
Joshua 22:19). 

We may surmise that when Yechez- 
kel defines the boundaries of the Land 
and describes its division among the 
twelve tribes (ch. 48), he is not thinking 
of the political boundaries. These may 
well have extended far to the east and 
encompassed the huge areas described 
by Malbim. [Indeed it seems unlikely 
that the land west of the Jordan, which 
at its widest point is no more than some 
fifty miles, would be big enough for the 
many millions of inhabitants which 
must be assumed for an Israel compris¬ 
ing all its twelve tribes.] 

Rather, in consonance with the tenor 
of the last nine chapters of Ezekiel, it is 
the vision of people as bearers of God's 
Glory which engages the prophet's at¬ 
tention (see footnote to 45:7). The 
twelve tribes are to be ranged to the 
north and south of the Sacred Terumah 


where, through the conduit of the holy 
Temple in their midst, they become host 
to the Shechinah, which is to dwell 
there never to depart again. [See ch. 48 
for R' Breuer's understanding of the 
pattern in which the tribes were ar¬ 
ranged from north to south. The 
similarity to the pattern of the encamp¬ 
ment in the wilderness seems to indicate 
that Israel is viewed here as the bearer of 
God's glory on earth as it had been in 
the wilderness.] 

Therefore the prophet's description is 
limited to Eretz Yisrael proper. Only 
there, where the Shechinah can rest, can 
the people function as Its bearers. It is 
for this function that they were as¬ 
signed the strips of land running from 
north to south, which are described in 
ch. 48. This in no way excludes the pos¬ 
sibility that much land, in addition to 
that described here, lay at their disposal 
to the east of the Jordan. 

Our suggestion has the merit of removing 
the seeming inequity of assigning land with a 
width of 25,000 rods (see ch. 48) to each of 
the twelve tribes. Apart from the fact that 
this ignores the needs of the more populous 
tribes (see comm. 45:1), it also seems to dis¬ 
criminate against those tribes whose portion 
fell along the narrower parts of the land. 
(Compare, for example, the dimensions of 
the land west of the Sea of Galilee with that 
west of the Dead Sea). However, if our con¬ 
tention is correct, this poses no problem. All 
inequities could be evened out through land 
east of the Jordan. 

13. na — This. 

The substitution of a i for a T (na in- 
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stead of nr) is not unique, See 25:7 (ag 
instead of T?) (Rashi). 

Stott/ 1 ’UUUf "itf/y 'Wb — To the twelve 
tribes of Israel 

There is an unambiguous assumption 
that in Messianic times all the twelve 
tribes will be represented. (See pref. to 
37:15-28). Since the tribe of Levi is not 
counted here [they are to receive their 
portion in the Sacred Terumah — see 
45:5] the number twelve (see Ramban, 
Deuteronomy 33:6) must be made up 
by counting Joseph as two tribes — 
Ephraim and Menasheh. This, in 
Rashi's view, is the meaning of the next 
phrase: □’’Sgrr HP 11 ' Joseph shall have 
two portions. Malbim, who in contrast 
to Rashi, thinks that the boundaries 
described here are vastly expanded 
ones, has a different interpretation for 
this phrase: portions will be added. 

14. vmp WK — Each man like his 
brother. 

All portions are to be equal. Unlike 
the original division in which the 
number of people was taken into ac¬ 
count, now all the tribes are to be equal 
and separate — as rows in a vineyard. 
From the eastern boundary to the 
Mediterranean, no two tribes will oc¬ 
cupy one strip (Rashi). 

odtiskS nnnb n 1 ns vi sim nvJs — 

“! “ f ■ : ■ t v * t ▼ ”i 

Which l raised My hand in oath to give 
to your forefathers. 

In context (according to Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation) this refers to the land west 
of the Jordan. This would tend to con¬ 
firm the opinion of many commentators 
that the east bank had not been 
promised to Abraham, but 'they con¬ 
quered it on their own' (Sifri, Deut. 
26:3. See also Yerushalmi, Bikkurim 


1:8). [For a discussion see Nachalas 
Shimon ch. 54.] 

The Northern Boundary. 

15"17. In this description of the 
northern boundaries (and in v. 20 which 
identifies the northwestern point of the 
land as opposite Levo Hamath), we 
recognize a number of the names from 
the description of the northern bound¬ 
ary given in Numbers 34:7-9. 

Besides the bnan D’ [lit. Great Sea), 
Mediterranean Sea, the familiar names 
are Zedad, Hamath (but see Eretz 
Yisrael BiSekufas HaMikrah 24), and 
Hazar-enan. 

According to Rashi, the boundaries 
delineated here are identical with those 
in Numbers. We must assume that 
Yechezkel used place names which were 
familiar, and therefore meaningful, to 
his listeners. 

There is a vast literature which at¬ 
tempts to identify the place names used 
in the various passages in Scripture 
which describe the boundaries of the 
land. [For a useful compendium, see En¬ 
cyclopedia Talmudis vol. 2 under Eretz 
Yisrael. More detailed studies can be 
found in HaAretz LiGvuloseha, R' 
Tukitzinski, end of vol. 3; and in 
Lieberman's article in Kerem Zion. 
See also ArtScroll Joshua .] 

It would lie outside the scope of our 
commentary to attempt an accurate 
description of the boundaries. We will 
limit ourselves to a general description 
of the outline. 

Rashi writes that Hor HaHar, Zedad, 
Hanal, Berothah, and Sibraim are all 
towns running along the northern 
boundary of the land. Since Numbers 
gives Hor HaHar as the northwestern 
tip of the land, we assume that the 
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47 land to the twelve tribes of Israel Joseph shall have 
14-15 two portions. 14 And you shall inherit the land each 
man like his brother , as, / raised My hand in an oath 
to give it to your forefathers so shall this land fall to 
you as an inheritance. 

15 Now this is the boundary of the land. On the 
north side: From the Mediterranean by way of 
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phrase in our verse: bl*i|n D*n ]p 
pbnn ‘yi'in, from the Mediterranean , 
by way of Cheslon, describes a road 
which runs by Hor HaHar. 

[The exact location of Hor HaHar is a mat¬ 
ter of much conjecture. Opinions vary wide¬ 
ly. Some place it in the general vicinity of the 
36° latitude (Kaftor VaFerach identifies it as 
Jebel el Aqra in the vicinity of Ras el Basit — ' 
... a half day's journey north of Latakia' in 
northern Syria; R' Tukitzinski places it 
slightly further north and identifies it as the 
Kizil Dagh mountains in the vicinity of 
Iskenderun [formerly Alexandrette] in 
southern Turkey); Admas Kodesh places it 
in the vicinity of Beirut, which lies below the 
34° latitude. There is a difference of some 
190 miles between these points. We shall 
return to this question in ch. 48, when we 
discuss the division of the land.] 

The furthest point east on this 
northern border is Hazar-enan, as in 
Numbers (v. 9). 

[In R' Tukitzinski's view, it lies on the 
banks of the Euphrates, that is, somewhat 
beyond the 38° longitude mark. This is much 
further east than any of the other opinions. 
Kaftor VaFerach has it just beyond the 37° 
longitude.] 

Since v. 16 seems to give the outer¬ 
most eastern point as Hazar HaTichon, 
it would seem that this is the same place 
as Hazar-enan. This would place 
Havran (u. 16) at the boundaries of 
Damesek (v. 17; see comm.) and Rashi 
to verse 16 states this explicitly. 

16. nipn — Hamath. 

The Targumim render nipn as An- 


tochia. It seems likely that this would 1 * 
Antakya (formerly (Antioch) in Syr 
Kaftor VaFerach asserts that someon c> 
standing on Hor HaHar and facing eas; 
would see Hamath, which is difficult to 
understand since Anatakia lies well to 
the north of the Jebel el Aqra, which 
Kaftor VaFerach identifies as Hor 
HaHar (see comm, above and map). 

There are some who identify this 
place with the Hama, which lies some 
115 miles north of Damascus, well to 
the south of Anatakia. 

nipn biaa pai ptpipn bia* pa — 
Which lie between the border of 
Damesek and the border of Hamath. 

This describes Berothah and Sivraim. 
They lie between Hamath to the west 
and Damesek to the east (Metzudos). 

[We have not rendered Damesek as 
Damascus because today's city of that 
name lies far to the south of Hazar-enan 
of the Kaftor VaFerach — who claims 
that his explication of the boundaries 
agrees with Rashi's. Thus, it is difficult 
to see how Hazar-enan can be described 
as bordering on Damesek. R' Tukit¬ 
zinski suggests that the name Damesek 
refers to the area known as Aram 
Damesek, well to the north of 
Damascus, rather than to the city.] 

17. pry nyn trn ]n bia? rnm — And 
the border shall be from the Sea to 
Hazar-enan. 

This sums up the northern border. It 
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47 Cheslon approaching Zedad. 16 Hamath, Berothan 
16-18 an d Sivraim, which lie between the border of 
Damesek and the border of Hamath. Hazar 
HaTichon which lies on the border of Havran. 17 And 
the border shall be from the Sea till Hazar-enan by 
the border of Damesek; and everything to the north 
including the border of Hamath. This is the northern 
side. 

18 As for the eastern side: Between Havran and 
Damesek; between Gilead and the Land of Israel — 
the Jordan. From the border by the eastern sea you 
shall measure. This is the eastern side. 


is to run from the Mediterranean in the 
west to Hazar-enan in the east (Rashi). 

non bum rnl3y )13yi — And everything 
to the north including the border of 
Hamath. 

As stated at the beginning of the 
verse, the northern boundary is to run 
from the Mediterranean Sea up to 
Hazar-enan. The verse now adds that in 
this area, all the other northern points 
which are mentioned in the Torah are to 
be included. 

Rashi renders ]1S2f ni<3 riKi as: This 
is the northern boundary. (The same 
formulation is used in vs. 18 and 19.) 

The Eastern Boundary. 

18. pu/Qi pn yiin pnn — Between 
Havran and Damesek. 

In comm. 15-17 we noted that 
Havran and Damesek seem to border 
one another. This is confirmed in our 
verse which describes the eastern 
border as starting out between these two 
points. The point from which it starts 
would be Hazar-enan and that is ex¬ 
plicitly stated in Numbers 34:10. 

y\yn bKiiy yiK y»a»i lyban j’aoi — 
Between Gilead and the Land of Israel — 
the Jordan. 

Gilead is familiar from Numbers 
32:39. It is the area settled by the part of 
Menashe which decided to settle east of 


the Jordan.Thus, if the border runs 
between Gilead and the Land of Israel , 
that border must be the Jordan River. 
This is stated by Rashi, who notes that 
the east bank is not included in this 
boundary (see pref. 13-20). 

[Since the Jordan River runs north to 
south between the Sea of Galilee, and the 
Dead Sea at approximately 35° 36', and ac¬ 
cording to even the most conservative opin¬ 
ion, Hazar-enan lies beyond the 36° 
longitudual line, we must postulate a major 
bulge eastward in the part of the country 
north of the Sea of Galilee.) 

As indicated by the cantillation, the 
text makes this point by grouping the 
Jordan with the foregoing phrase (pani 
yrvn brow 1 yi* nyban). However, 
Rashi groups the Jordan with the fol¬ 
lowing phrase. He renders: The Jordan 
[which is the eastern boundary] is to 
run biaatt, from the northeastern 
boundary [Hazar-enan] up to the sea of 
the east [the Dead Sea]. 

The Southern Boundary 

19. For the eastern extremity Numbers 
34:3 and Joshua 15:2 seem to yield a 
point south (and somewhat to the east — 
of the Dead Sea (see Lieberman, Beiur 
Gevulos HaAretz). There the western 
extremity is given as the onyn bm, 
stream of Egypt. Targum, Rashi, 
Radak, and Vilna Gaon (Yehoshua 
13:3) identify it with the Nile, but R' 
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Saadia Gaon and many other commen¬ 
tators believe it to be the Wadi El Arish 
in Sinai (see Gevulos HaAretz). 

Between those two points the border 
certainly dips south. Tevuas HaAretz 
thinks of a very slight southern dip, 
while R' Tukitzinski believes that R' 
Saadia Gaon's rendering of nbyn 
D’anpy as Aqaba .implies that the whole 
Negev up to and including Eilat lies 
within the boundaries. 

innn — From Tamar. 

▼ V 

Our verse is very unclear. Rashi 
(based on Targum) learns that “Opn 
[literally date palm] is Jericho which is 
frequently referred to in Scripture as 
onnrin my, City of Date Palms (Deut. 
34:13; Judges 1:16). However, since 
Jericho lies slightly north of the Dead 
Sea, this stands in conflict with the 
implication of Numbers and Joshua as 
we described them above (see Malbim). 

te/ij? nlmin ’ft — The waters of Merivos 
Kadesh. 

Merivos Kadesh is the place where 
Moses and Aaron sinned, as described 
in Numbers 20:1-14. Numbers 20:1 
locates the occurrence in Midbar Tzin, 
and thus our verse agrees with Numbers 
34:3, which gives Midbar Tzin as one of 


the points identifying the boundary. 

nbm — By way of the stream. 

That is, onyn bna, the Stream of 
Egypt, which is discussed above. The 
point at which this river flows into D? 
blian, the Mediterranean Sea, is the 
western extremity of the boundary. 

The Western Boundary. 

20. As in the Torah, the western 
boundary is the Mediterranean Sea. The 
northern extremity lies opposite Levo 
Hamath, which is one of the points in 
the northern boundary (see above). 

21. The exact division of the land 
among the twelve tribes will be 
described in the next chapter. 

22“23. These verses seem to point to 
another difference between the future 
division of the land and that which took 
place in Joshua's time. (See comm, and 
footnote 45:1). Whereas proselytes 
were not given a portion of the land in 
the earlier division (see Sifri, Numbers 
26:55), it would seem that they will 
share in the future division. 

Abarbanel suggests that it is only 
right that converts, who threw in their 
lot with Israel in exile and suffered with 
them as Jews, should also be considered 
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47 19 As for the southern side in the south: From 

19-23 Tamar till the waters of Merivos Kadesh by way of 
the stream to the great sea. This the southern side to 
the south. 

20 As for the western side — the Mediterranean. 
From the border up to the point opposite Levo 
Chamos. This is the western side. 

21 You are to divide this land among yourselves for 
the tribes of Israel. 22 And thus shall be what you al¬ 
lot as a heritage, for yourselves and for the strangers 
who dwell among you, who bear children in your 
midst. They shall be considered by you as citizens in 
the family of Israel with you; they are to be allotted 
an inheritance among the tribes of Israel. 23 And it 
shall be that within the tribe among whom the 
stranger settled, there you should allot his portion. 
The words of my Lord HASHEM / ELOHIM. 


part of Israel in the division of the land. 
This is the opinion of the Sages in 
Koheles Rabbah 1:8. 

However, Sifri to Numbers 10:29 dis¬ 
agrees. The Torah seems explicit when 
it excludes converts from receiving any 
portion. What then is the meaning of 
our verses? They refer not to receiving a 
portion of the land because converts are 
excluded from such a right. Rather, the 
meaning is that the converts share in the 
atonement which comes to one who 
lives in Eretz Y israel (see Kesubos 
111a). Each tribe, depending on its 


closeness to God, has its own level of 
purity and atonement. The converts 
among each tribe will share in that 
Divine gift (Nefziu to Sifri). Alter¬ 
natively, Sifri suggests that our text 
might refer to burial in Eretz YisraeL 
The converts who live among us will 
have the right to burial in the land 
although they have no portion in it. 

23. The proselyte is to receive his 
portion with that tribe among whom he 
lived when he became a convert during 
the exile (Rashi). 


XL VIII 

This final chapter of the Book deals with the division of the land among the tribes 
and contains a closer and more detailed description of the city which is to lie to the 
south of the Temple Mount. 

In the absence of guidance from the Sages we cannot say with any certainty why 
the descriptions contained in these last nine chapters follow the particular sequence 
they do. Nevertheless we wonder why the return of the Shechinah to the Temple , 
which is described at 43:1-5, was not left to the end to serve as the climax of the 
book. The departure of the Shechinah was so central to the beginning of 
Y echezkel's prophecy — the chapters of KJ3“nn, destruction, which began the Book 
(TJava Basra 14b) so obviously focused on that tragedy — that we could well have 
expected that the triumphant culmination of the chapters of Nnnrn, consolation, 
would be Its return. 
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What can we learn from the fact that this return of the Shechinah to the Temple 
was not emphasized, while the conspicuous final verse is reserved for the future 
name of the city — naif/ 'n, HASHEM -is- there? 

Commentary to 45:1-8 noted briefly how the land is to be divided among the 
twelve tribes. Verses 1-29 of our chapter explain the division in detail. According to 
Sifri, quoted by Rashi in v. 1 each tribe is to receive a strip of land measuring 25,000 
rods, or 150,000 cubits from north to south and running along the whole width of 
the land from east to west (see Fig. 28, p. 705). 

This system for the allotment of the land poses a difficulty. If we convert the 
150,000 cubit width of each strip into miles we get a minimum of 42.6 miles to a 
strip [taking a cubit as 18" or 1.5 feet. Thus 150,000X1.5 + 5280=42.6]. Multiplied 
by 13 (the numbers of strips — 12 tribes plus the Sacred TerumahJ this yields 553.8 
miles. If we take a cubit as two feet, each strip would be 56.8 miles and all thirteen 
would be 739.4 miles. A glance at a map and the information contained in Appen¬ 
dix XI will show that this is much larger than even the most extended boundaries 
described in comm. 47:13-19. 

How, then, can such a division be implemented?. 

In comm, to 47:13, we have laid the groundwork to our perception of the divi¬ 
sion of the land described here. The boundaries described in ch. 47 seem not to be 
the political boundaries of the land. Those would extend far to the east and possibly 
in other directions. Rather, the prophet was concerned with the holy land in which 
the Shechinah could come to rest. His concern, in these chapters, is with Israel as 
the bearers of the Divine Glory. 

We will expand this theory now by considering the order in which our chapter 
prescribes that the land be divided among the tribes. Superficially it is difficult to 
perceive any system. However R' Breuer thinks that essentially the system is the 
same as that used in Numbers ch. 2 to describe the encampment of the tribes of 
Israel around the Tabernacle in the desert. 

We can best discern the similarity between the two systems by listing the se¬ 
quence of the desert encampment ( Numbers ch. 2) starting from the north and com¬ 
paring it to the division of the land described here. 


Listing of the Desert Encampment Division of the Land 


North 

— Dan 

ltt/K — Asher 
▼ 

’SnEO — Naftali 

T : “ 

Dan — ]l 
Asher — 11£/K 

T 

Naftali — ■•Snsa 
¥ ' ■ 

North 

West 

onpK — Ephraim 
nii/aa — Menashe 
papa — Benjamin 

Menashe — nitpa 
Ephraim — on?* 


South 

piNl — Reuben 

pynic/ — Simeon 
- Gad 

Reuben — 

Judah — Him 1 
Sacred Terumah — u/ipn nann 
Benjamin — papa 
Simeon — pya v) 


East 

Him’ — Judah 
-DlW* — Issachar 

▼ T 

— Zebulun 

Issachar — Iptt/tcp 
Zebulun — 



Gad — 13 

South 


The lists are the same except that Judah, Benjamin, and Gad are out of place (and 
Menashe and Ephraim are reversed). We suggest that Judah and Benjamin are 
ranged on either side of the Sacred Terumah, either because they had never suc¬ 
cumbed to idol worship as the Northern Kingdom had done, or because it was in 
their portion that the First and Second Temples had stood. For this reason we ex- 
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pect to find them adjacent to the Third Temple. 

For Gad we suggest the following explanation: Ramban to Numbers 2:2 explains 
the order in which the tribes camped around the Tabernacle. For the three tribes 
who were grouped on the south side (Reuben, Simeon, Gad) he offers the following 
explanation: Reuben is the rniwn penitent, the one who taught Israel how to 
repent a sin (see Rashi fo Genesis 37:29), Gad was blessed with strength (see 
Genesis 49:19) Let 'repentance' and 'strength' be with Simeon so as to atone for 
him. [Reference is to events described in Numbers 25:19ff. The tribe of Simeon 
were the worst offenders on that occasion.] 

Thus we see that the close proximity of Gad to Simeon had its source in Simeon's 
need for atonement. Now, it is possible that in Messianic times Simeon will have 
been completely forgiven. [This can be seen from the fact that he is to receive a por¬ 
tion of land, equal in every way to that of the other tribes in contrast to the past 
when his portion had been scattered among Judah's lands (Rashi)]. Since the com¬ 
bination of tribes in the southern camp in the wilderness had to be broken up, so 
that Judah and Benjamin could be ranged alongside the Sacred Terumah, if will 
be better to displace Gad also in order not to leave any residue of embarrassment for 
Simeon. 

But just what is the significance of the encampments? The desert encampments 
define Israel's pride in itself as a Godly nation more than any other aspect of its 
national existence. Bamidbar Rabbah 2:3 teaches: Holy and exalted were Israel in 
their encampment, and all the nations observed them with wonder and offered them 
all kinds of enticements to forsake their unique character. But Israel answered 
them: With what promises of greatness can you entice us? Can you duplicate the 
greatness with which God imbued us in the desert by designating us as the encamp¬ 
ment of Judah; the encampment of Reuben; the encampment of Ephraim; the en¬ 
campment of Dan? 

Surely the meaning of this Midrash is that Israel's true greatness lies in its 
character as bearers of God's Glory on earth. The encampment which defined in 
precise terms how each tribe related to the other and how they all, with God's 
Tabernacle in their midst, made one unified sanctified whole, was the vehicle by 
which this character became manifest. 

This period at which Israel reached the very peak of its glory will be reenacted in 
the division of the land. Once more the encampments are activated. Once more 
Israel appears in that role in which it finds the pride and majesty of its existence. 
Once more, Israel has become the overt bearer of God's Glory on earth. 

The perception of this new, or rather renewed, role which the Messianic age will 
thrust upon Israel may serve as the key to the understanding of the question raised 
above. How can the relatively small territory within the boundaries described in ch. 
47 contain strips of land adding up to a total length of at least 553.8 miles? 

Bava Basra 99a teaches: We have this tradition from our parents: The ark, 
and O’anp, cheruvim, which stood in Solomon's Temple, are not part of the dimen¬ 
sions of the Holy of Holies. The Talmud goes on to demonstrate that miraculously, 
the Ark and the cheruvim, although they were physical presences in the Temple, 
nevertheless occupied no physical space. There was as much empty space in the 
Holy of Holies as would have been there had the Ark and the cheruvim not existed. 

The meaning of this difficult Aggadah may be as follows (see Maharal ad. loc.): 
Both the Ark and the cheruvim are not of this world. The Ark is the repository of 
God's wisdom; the cheruvim are bearers of God's Glory. Such other-worldly ob¬ 
jects are not limited by the spatial limitations of a physical world. They exist in our 
world but are not truly of it. They occupy no room in it. 

The cheruvim of the future are to be the people of Israel themselves. Ranged 
about the Sacred Terumah, they are the cheruvim upon whom God allows His glory 
to become manifest. Limitations of space do not inhibit them. The sphere of their 
existence cannot be cramped by the physical limitations of the land. 
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We believe this thought to be expressed by Sifri to Deuteronomy 32:12. The 
verse reads: unr Tp 'n, God will [in the future] lead [Israel] in isolation. To this, 
Sifri (according to the reading of Vilna Gaon), remarks: This [isolation] implies that 
in the future God will have Israel inherit from one end of the world to the other; as 
it is written (v. 2 ff.): Adjoining Dan's border, from the eastern end till the western 
end: for Asher — one portion. Adjoining Asher's border, from the eastern end till 
the western end: for Naftali — one portion. Now why does it say: Dan — one por¬ 
tion ... Asher — one portion ... Naftali — one portion? To teach us that Israel will 
one day inherit strips from east to west with a width of 25,000 rods [which is only 
about 56.8 miles (see Appendix XI)]. 

Sifri begins with the assertion that Israel is to 'inherit from one end of the world 
to the other' and ends by limiting the possession to a strip of 25,000 rods. Ac¬ 
cording fo the above, the answer is as follows: Freed from the limitations of space, 
Israel's national Templehood will indeed be equal to 'one end of the world to the 
other.' 

We believe that this same concept explains the unexpected disposition of the 
Temple Mount in relation to the city. It is not situated within the city but lies some 
twenty-five miles to the north (10,000 rods for the Levites' portion + 4750 rods = 
88,500 cubits = 132,750 ft. = 25.1 miles; fig. 29). As noted in footnote 45:1, we 
would expect to find the Temple Mount and the Temple in Jerusalem. 

Our Sages teach (Sifri, Deuteronomy 1) that Jerusalem will one day grow and 
spread all the way to Damesek. Hoiu can this be reconciled with the relatively small 
dimensions assigned to the city by Yechezkel? Sifri asks a similar question: Is it not 
written (Jeremiah 30:18): And the city shall be built on its hill (which implies that it 
will not spread beyond its normal boundaries)? 

Sifri answers: The land of Israel will be like a fig tree which is narrow beneath 
but widens on top. This cryptic teaching of the Sages appears to indicate that 
Jerusalem and Israel will indeed lie within certain physical boundaries, but will not 
be limited by them. At a higher (or deeper) level, they will expand vastly. 

Thus the twenty-five mile distance between the Temple Mount and the City is 
not significant. The true Jerusalem expands to encompass not only the Temple 
Mount, but vast areas beyond if. 

We have solved the difficulty but not yet explained the fact. What can be 
learned from the disposition laid down by Yechezkel? Why is the Temple Mount 
not to lie within the actual physical confines of the Holy City? 

Perhaps the solution is as follows. 

According to Sforno (Exodus 24:28) the idea of a Holy Temple, a central place of 
worship which alone is acceptable as an abode for the Shechinah, is not the ideal 
form for Divine worship. Immediately after God had given Moses the first tablets 
of stone, He promised, In any place where I will cause My Name to be uttered, I will 
come and bless you (Exodus 20:21). This implies that no central location would be 
necessary. Any Jew, at any time, could turn to God with his sacrifice. It was only 
after Israel had sinned with the golden calf that an entirely new system of worship 
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48 N ow these are the names of the tribes: 

1-3 At the northern end , near the Cheslon road toward 

Levo Chamos, Hazar-enan, the border of Damesek 
northward near Hamath: From the eastern border till 
the Sea: for Dan — one portion. 2 Adjoining Dan's 
border , from the eastern end till the western end: for 
Asher — one portion. 3 Adjoining Asher's border, 


had to be inaugurated. [This is not a universally accepted opinion. Ramban, for ex¬ 
ample, disagrees and thinks that a Sanctuary was envisioned long before the people 
had sinned .] 

If the Temple and the Temple Mount had been situated within the city, and that 
city were called 'll, HASHEM-is-there, (v. 35), with its implication of a complete 
identification with Godliness (see pref. ch. 22), it would have seemed as though 
only through the Temple could the city aspire to Godliness. The fact that although 
the Temple stood far outside the physical environs of the city, the city was still 
designated as the home of the Presence of God, teaches unambiguously that the 
Shechinah truly rests with the hearts of the people rather than on Temple or 
Mount. 

Now we return to the question posed at the beginning of these remarks. Why 
does the Book not end with the return of the Shechinah to the Temple, since that 
seems to be the crowning glory of the Messianic era? The answer is there would be 
an even greater moment. When the city would rise in the midst of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, ranged about as the new cheruvim, when that city would merit the name 
of HASHEM-is-there — that moment would be the point at which Israel will have 
attained its true glory. 


1. Only the northern boundary of Dan 
(in our verse) and the southern bound¬ 
ary of Gad (u. 28) needed to be defined 
[and are given exactly as in 47:15-17, 
19]. The inside boundaries of all thir¬ 
teen divisions are determined 
automatically by measuring the as¬ 
signed width of the strips (R' Breuer). 

D’ T n on? nxp lb rrn — From the eastern 
border till the Sea. 

This is the equivalent of Dnp nx?>? 
HEP nxs ny, from the eastern end till the 
western end, which is repeated with 
minor variations for each of the twelve 
tribes (v. 2 ff.). It means that the length 
of each strip ran the whole width of the 
land from east to west. 

“inx — For Dan — one portion. 

The word “inx, one, is repeated for 
each of the twelve tribes. From this Sifri 
(Deut. 1; Rashi) deduces that all these 


strips had the same width. This width is 
assumed to equal that of the Sacred 
Terumah, which is given (v. 8) as 
25,000 rods. [The words in v. 8: “inx? 
D’pbrrn, equal to one of the portions, are 
assumed to refer to both the length and 
the width.] Thus we have a width of 
25,000 rods for each of the thirteen 
strips. [See pref. comm. 45:3 which 
showed that, according to Radak, it 
would be possible to assume a width of 
only 25,000 cubits for each strip. This 
would lessen the amount of land needed 
by a factor of six.] 

2. See prefatory remarks for an 
explanation of the order in which the 
tribes received their allotment. 

nipHj? — East. 

The text repeatedly changes from 
un# (vs. 1-2) to HKJHp (vs. 3-5) and back 
again (vs. 6-8). (See further vs. 23-27.) 
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R' Breuer writes that the expression 
nnpp, which literally means towards 
i .d east indicates that the territory ex¬ 
panded eastwards beyond the original 
borders of the land. (See comm. 47:13- 
20 .) 

7. In the original division of the land 
Judah and Benjamin were neighbors 
(Joshua 18:11). The Temple stood at the 
boundary between the two tribes so that 
part was in Judah s portion, and part in 
Benjamin's portion. (See Yoma 12a; and 
Zevachim 54b.) The new Temple is to 
be built in the Sacred Terumah — which 
lies in the portion ot the nassi [prince]. 


who represents the whole of Israel — 
rather than in any particular tribal ter¬ 
ritory (see footnote 45:7). Nevertheless 
Judah and Benjamin (u. 23) retain the 
privilege of bordering on the Sacred 
Terumah. 

8. nnnnn — The Terumah. 

f — 

The entire strip mentioned in our 
verse, running from the eastern boun¬ 
dary of the land to the western boun¬ 
dary, is characterized as Terumah. The 
word [which literally means separation 
or setting aside] has the connotation of a 
gift which is to be separated from 
general possessions and set aside for a 
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48 from the eastern end till the western end: for Naftali 
4-11 — one portion. 4 Adjoining Naftali's border, from the 

eastern end till the western end: for Menashe — one 
portion. 5 Adjoining Menashe's border, from the 
eastern end till the western end: for Ephraim — one 
portion. 6 Adjoining Menashe's border, from the 
eastern end till the western end: for Reuven — one 
portion. 7 Adjoining Reuven's border, from the 
eastern end till the western end: for Judah — one por¬ 
tion. 

8 Adjoining Judah's border from the eastern end 
till the western end shall be the Terumah which you 
shall set aside, twenty-five thousand wide with a 
length equal to one of the portions from the eastern 
end till the western end. The Sanctuary shall be 
within it. 9 The Terumah which you set aside for 
HASHEM shall have a length of twenty-five thousand 
and a width of ten thousand. 10 To these the Sacred 
Terumah be apportioned: for the kohanim, to the 
north twenty five thousand and to the west a width 
of ten thousand and to the east a width of ten thou¬ 
sand and to the south a length of twenty-five thou¬ 
sand. And the Sanctuary of HASHEM shall be within 
it. 11 This hallowed place shall belong to the kohanim 
descended from Tzadok who guarded My charge, who 


higher purpose. Within this strip, the 
Sacred Terumah , the portion used for 
the Temple, kohanim, Levites and the 
city runs only 25,000 rods from the east 
to west. This leaves room east and west 
of the Sacred Terumah for the portion 
of the nassi within the Terumah (v. 28). 

Thus, the portion of the nassi is also a 
Terumah from the land, which is 
designated for sublime use. The portion 
is his only in a narrow sense. In a 
broader sense, he represents the whole 
people (see footnote 45:7). 

9” 12. These verses describe the 
northern portion of the Sacred 


Terumah. Measuring 10,000X25,000 
rods (v. 9) it is to be given to the 
kohanim, in whose portion God's Tem¬ 
ple is to stand (u. 10. See fig. 29). The 
verse stresses particularly that the Tem¬ 
ple is to stand in the kohanim's portion 
so as to underline their responsibility of 
leading a life suited to close proximity to 
the Shechinah. This is the meaning of 
the words tf/ipnb tt/lpm (45:4): the por¬ 
tion of the kohanim is to be a sanctuary 
for the Sanctuary — an area where lives 
so holy are lead that the Sanctuary of 
God will be able to rise from its midst 
(R' Breuer). 
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11. This piece of sanctified land shall 
be set aside for the kohanirU descended 
from Tzadok, who remained steadfastly 
loyal to God when all the other kohanim 
had succumbed to idol worship (u. 11). 
[See comm. 44:1.] 

D’nbn — The Levites. 

, This phrase which literally means 
the Levites is used here to describe the 
kohanim , who are also descended from 
Levi (Mefzudos; but see comm. 44:10- 
14). 

12. y^iKn nnnnn mnnn — A 


Terumah...from the land's Terumah. 

This northern strip of 10,000 rods is a 
Terumah from the 25,000 rod Terumah. 
It is called the Terumah of Terumah 
since it is the holiest part of the 
Terumah. 

13“14 The middle portion of the 
Sacred Terumah is assigned to the 
Levites (Fig. 29). Their portion has the 
same dimensions as that of the 
kohanim, with one difference. Whereas 
the kohanim had to give up a part of 
their inheritance for the Temple Mount 
which stood in their midst, no such re- 
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11. This piece of sanctified land shall 
be set aside for the kohanirii descended 
from Tzadok, who remained steadfastly 
loyal to God when all the other kohanim 
had succumbed to idol worship ( v. 11). 
[See comm. 44:1.] 

□nbn — The Levites. 

This phrase which literally means 
the Levites is used here to describe the 
kohanim, who are also descended from 
Levi (Mefzudos; but see comm. 44:10- 
14). 

12. yiKn nnnnn rpnmn — A 


Terumah.. .from the land's Terumah. 

This northern strip of 10,000 rods is a 
Terumah from the 25,000 rod Terumah. 
It is called the Terumah of Terumah 
since it is the holiest part of the 
Terumah. 

13"14 The middle portion of the 
Sacred Terumah is assigned to the 
Levites (Fig. 29). Their portion has the 
same dimensions as that of the 
kohanim, with one difference. Whereas 
the kohanim had to give up a part of 
their inheritance for the Temple Mount 
which stood in their midst, no such re- 
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48 did not stray when the family of Israel strayed — as 

12-18 the Levites strayed. 12 It shall be a Terumah for them 
from the land's Terumah, most holy by the border of 
the Levites. 13 Now for the Levites, along the border 
of the kohanim, twenty-five thousand in length and 
a width of ten thousand, the entire length of twenty- 
five thousand and width of ten thousand. 14 They 
shall not sell from it, nor exchange nor transfer this 
choicest of the land — for it is sacred to HASHEM. 

15 Now the five thousand remaining of the width 
along the twenty-five thousand shall be non-holy, 
for the city — for dwellings and open space — and the 
city shall be within it. 16 Now these are its dimen¬ 
sions: On the northern side four thousand five 
hundred and on the southern side four thousand five 
hundred and on the eastern side four thousand five 
hundred and on the western side four thousand five 
hundred. 17 And the city shall have an open space: 
To the north, two hundred and fifty; and to the 
south, two hundred and fifty; and to the east, two 
hundred and fifty; and to the west, two hundred and 

fifty- 

18 Now the remainder of the length along the 


quirement was made of the Levites. 
Verse 13 emphasizes that the entire por¬ 
tion (...^"lK bs) was set aside for their 
own use (Metzudos). 

This possession of the Levites [and 
certainly that of the kohanim (Radak )] 
has the character of rptf/io — that which 
is foremost in standing (see Numbers 
15:20; Deut. 18:4) and therefore holy. 
Its sacred character may never be eroded 
by being sold or traded (v . 14). 

15“17. In the exact center of the lowest 
strip of the Sacred Terumah, 5000 
rods wide along the whole 25,000 rod 
length of the Terumah, the city was to 
be located (Fig. 23). 

It was to be 4,500 rods square (27,000 
cubits = 40,500 ft. =7.67 miles). On each 


side there was to be a open space, 

of 250 rods (1500 cubits = 2250 ft. =0.4 
miles), so that the whole city complex 
measured 5000 rods by 5000 rods. This 
would take up the whole width of the 
strip from north to south and leave 
10,000 rods on the eastern and western 
sides. This space is to be put to the use 
described in the next verses. 

18. The entire length of the Terumah 
from east to west was 25,000 rods. 
When we subtract the 5000 rods taken 
up by the city and its open space, we are 
left with 20,000 rods, 10,000 on each 
side. These two pieces of land were to be 
used to produce food for "pyn "H3y. 
those that serve the city, i.e., the city 
workers. 
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19. “pyn “I3ym — (And) each [lit. the] 
worker of the city. 

Rashi quotes R' Menachem hen Chel- 
hj that these city workers were the 
Gibeonites who had been condemned 
by Joshua to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for all eternity (Joshua 
9:3-27). This opinion is confirmed by 
Bereishis Rabbah 20:5 which, on the 
basis of v. 19 of our chapter, declares 
the Gibeonites to be 'without a remedy/ 
They are cursed for all eternity. (See 
Yeuamos 79a, b.) No explanation is of¬ 
fered of why the vast agricultural 
resources of these large tracts of land 
should be specifically assigned to the 
Gibeonites. 

It is on this ground that Radak rejects 
the interpretation. It is inconceivable to 
him that the Gibeonites should be the 
dwellers of this most holy city. In addi¬ 
tion, he argues, it is unlikely that the 
Gibeonites will exist as an identifiable 
entity in the Messianic age. He iden¬ 
tifies the city's work force as its inhabi¬ 
tants since they, by their labors, support 
the city. These inhabitants of the city 
are to be drawn from all the tribes of 
Israel. 


According to Metzudos, the sense of 
the verse is as follows: Each and every 
inhabitant, who may be called a worker 
of the city ('“pyn 33y), has the right to be 
supported [innziy’, i.e., served in turn] 
by all the tribes of Israel ’p3tt/ Sbp) 
(SfOiyv Because they live in the city as 
representatives of the whole people they 
have the right to be supported by the 
produce of land which should really 
belong to the whole nation. 

The Sages (Bava Basra 122a) have a 
different interpretation for our verse. 
The city worker is the nassi in whose 
territory the whole Terumah is situated 
(vs. 21, 24). The true king is a servant to 
the people (see / Kings 12:7). Accord¬ 
ingly, this verse is an introduction to 
the next section, which describes the 
rights of the nassi. 

20. This verse sums up the total 
dimensions of the Terumah one final 
time. The total area is to be 25,000 
[rods] by 25,000 [rods]. (See comm. 
45:3.) 

rpy>3“i - Square. 

The use of the word rpy*3“i for 
square is irregular; the common word is 
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48 sacred Terumah, ten thousand to the east and ten 
19-22 thousand to the west — it shall be along the sacred 
Terumah. Its produce shall be food for those that 
serve the city. 19 Each worker of the city shall serve it 
on behalf of all the tribes of Israel 

20 The entire Terumah shall be twenty-five thou¬ 
sand by twenty-five thousand. Set aside a square — 
the sacred Terumah together with the property of the 
city. 

21 And the remainder is the prince's , on either side 
of the sacred Terumah and the property of the city. 
Along the twenty-five thousand of the Terumah till 
the eastern border , and to the west , along the twenty- 
five thousand to the western border — corresponding 
to the tribal portions shall be the prince's. And the 
sacred Terumah and the Sanctuary of the Temple 
shall be within it. 22 As also the property of the 


ynn (see Exodus 28:16). 

The cantillation separates JT»y’*3i / 
square, from the earlier phrase, thus in¬ 
dicating that the translation is not 25,000 
rods by 25,000 rods, square. Rather 
the word square is part of the following 
phrase. 

The use of the word Sk, literally 
towards or for in this connection is un¬ 
expected. Metzudos translates together 
with, and we have followed that render¬ 
ing although this is clearly an irregular 
use of Sk. 

R' Breuer suggests that the word may 
be understood in its regular meaning. 
The sense of the verse is that all three 
components of the Terumah are to form 
a single unit or square. This unit is for, 
that is, it finds its focus and purpose in 
the city. The property of the city had 
been described as bln, non-holy (u. 15), 
in contrast to the Sacred Terumah. 
However, that absence of intrinsic sanc¬ 
tity is in itself the crowning glory of the 
whole Terumah complex. The barrier 
between the holy and the ordinary 
becomes meaningless. Together, in a 


single unit, they become the Terumah, 
gift, which Israel separates from its own 
and dedicates to the service of God. (See 
Pref.) 

21 "22 The nassi is to receive the land 
which lies to the east and to the west of 
the Sacred Terumah [see Appendix XI]. 

Rambam (Hilchos Melachim 4:8) 
writes: 'The Messianic king gets one 
thirteenth of all lands which Israel con¬ 
quers. This allotment is an eternal right 
for him and his children.' This halachah 
is based on the disposition of the land 
described in our chapter (see Radvaz 
ibid.) and on the statement cited in Bava 
Basra 122a: The land of Israel will one 
day be divided into thirteen strips. Who 
is to get the extra one [beyond the share 
of the twelve tribes]? Said R' Chisdah: 
The nassi. 

From these sources it is clear that, 
although a huge area of twenty-two and 
a half billion square cubits (1814.8 
square miles) is appropriated from his 
portion for the Sacred Terumah, the 
nassi receives a portion equal in area to 
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that of each of the twelve tribes. Thus, 
the Sacred Terumah cannot be 
regarded as a separate entity but rather 
as a part of the property of the nassi, 
for it is he who serves as a conduit for 
bringing the Shechinah to rest in Israel 
(see footnote 45:7). 

This thought seems to be expressed in 
our two verses which stress that both 
the Sacred Terumah and the Sanctuary 
of the Temple (v. 21) and the property 
of the Levites and the property of the 
city (v. 22) are to be T n 3' within, the 
portion of the nassi. 

23’28 For the order in which these five 
tribes are to receive their allotment, see 
prefatory remarks. 

29. D’nbK *n DN3 — The words of my 
Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM. 

The tribes are to receive their portion 
directly from Gods hands. This is 
implied in the phrase: and these are 
their divisions — the word of my Lord 
HASHEM/ELOHIM (Bava Basra 122a). 


[Although our phrase recurs often in the 
book, the Talmud attaches special signifi¬ 
cance to it here. Perhaps the Sages were 
struck by the contrast between our verse and 
47 : 23 . There, with reference to the stranger, 
the expression used is: 1333 Ott) 

13*7133, there 'you' shall allot his portion. The 
portion is allotted by the people. An 
equivalent formulation, such as 3*7N1 
1333 3tpN D3pbno, these are their divisions 
'which you shall allot'; is not used here. For 
this reason the phrase is to be understood: 
And these are their divisions — (by) the word 
of my Lord HASHEM/ELOHIM.) 

30"35, The final glance of the prophet 
is directed not to the Temple but to the 
city (see Pref.). Within its walls, pure 
Godliness will find expression (u. 35), 
and it is there that Yechezkel's visions 
and aspirations will one day be realized. 

We are told nothing of the life of this 
city. We know its dimensions and in our 
section we will learn, in addition, of the 
twelve gates that are to lead out (nlKYln 
from KY\ to leave) of it. As for the rest 
there is silence: no hint of what the 
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48 Levites and the property of the city shall be within 
23-29 the prince's possessions. Between the border of Judah 
and the border of Benjamin shall be the prince's. 

23 Now the rest of the tribes — from the eastern end 
till the western end: for Benjamin — one portion. 

24 Adjoining Benjamin's borders, from the eastern 
end till the western end: for Simeon — one portion. 

25 Adjoining Simeon's border, from the eastern end 
till the western end: for Issachar — one portion. 

26 Adjoining Issachar's border, froth the eastern end 
till the western end: for Zebulun — one portion. 

27 Adjoining Zebulun's border from the eastern end 
till the western end: for Gad — one portion. 28 Ad¬ 
joining Gad's border to the southern extreme the 
boundary shall run from Tamar to the waters of 
Merivas Kodesh, to the River to the Mediterranean 
Sea. 29 This is the land which you shall allot as a 
heritage to Israel's tribes and there are their portions 
— the words of my Lord HASHEM / ELOHIM. 


city's inhabitants will be doing; no in¬ 
dication of how the Presence of God 
implied in its name, nnyj Tt, HASHEM- 
is-there (v. 35), will make itself felt. 

The Sages permit us a glimpse behind 
this curtain of mystery. Based on v. 35, 
which gives the perimeter of the city as 
18,000 (rods). Rava teaches (Succah 
45b; Sanhedrin 97b): There are to be 
18,000 rows [of righteous men] before 
the Holy One Blessed be He [in the 
World to Come]. Thus, our city, which 
surely is a physical, tangible one 
situated on the site defined by the text, 
is seen as a symbol of God's closeness to 


the righteous people in the World to 
Come. 111 

It is, then, to be a city in which the 
close proximity of God is so pervasive 
that life there can be viewed as the 
earthly equivalent of the World to 
Come. The 18,000 rod perimeter defines 
the area where life is — in the most 
literal sense — lived before God. Small 
wonder that the details of such a life re¬ 
main hidden from us! 

What of the few details which we are 
taught? Of what significance are the 
walls which surround the city and the 
gates which lead from it? 


1. Rashi to Sanhedrin (97b) remarks concerning v. 35: The verse at the end of Ezekiel deals 
with nbyn Slit D’bl^TP, the celestial Jerusalem. This would seem to imply that the city 
described here is not a physically existing one at all, but rather some spiritual entity beyond 
our experience. However, Tosafos Yom Tov in his Tzuras HaBayis argues persuasively that 
this cannot be Rashi's meaning. [Tosafos Yom Tov's extreme concern to prove this point, 
which is evinced by the detailed and wide-ranging arguments which he offers, must be under¬ 
stood against the historic background of the times. Apparently this question was central to the 
religious polemic of the Middle Ages. Religions which posited that a Messiah had already 
come were forced to interpret Yechezkel's visions as referring to some other-wordly state, 
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We suggest that walls and gates have 
opposing functions. The walls enclose 
and protect; the gates permit egress and 
open the enclosed area to the world. 

We are told the dimensions of the 
surrounding walls because it is the wall 
which makes the sanctity within the city 
viable [cf. niY’nn tmubp, the walls have 
contained it, in connection with the 
sanctity of Jerusalem relative to “fyyyn 
’JU/, the tithe that had to he eaten in 
Jerusalem (see Maccos 20a)). These 
walls bound the area in which the peak 
of mankind s aspirations will be at¬ 
tained. 

We are also told that these walls have 
gates. The ecstasy of this immediate 


proximity to God must not remain 
within the city. Twelve exits are 
provided — one for each of Israel s 
twelve tribes. This is no coincidence. 

Our Sages teach that these are twelve 
gates' to heaven, one for each of Israel's 
tribes, so that each with its particular 
and unique genius can approach God 
in a way fitting to its people (see Magen 
Avraham, Orach Chayim 68). These 
twelve heavenly gates are the self-same 
gates which are to lead out of this city of 
God. (Maggid of Mezerich in Likutei 
Amarim; See a detailed discussion in 
Introduction to Levant's Shaar HaKol- 
lel.) Each tribe according to its own 
nature will spread the experiences of the 


since obviously they had not been realized on a physical level (see Abarbanel). Because of this 
it was of vital importance for Jewish commentators to demonstrate that, on the contrary, a real 
physical city was meant.) Rashi would be contradicting himself from his glosses to Succah 
45b, where he writes: [This verse can teach us what is to be in the World to Come because) 
although this verse deals with the future Jerusalem [that is, the earthly city), it can at the same 
time teach me this: [for it implies that) wherever the Shechinah is. It will be surrounded by 
18,000 — which are the righteous ones ... 

Tosafos Yom Tov makes a number of suggestions for harmoninzing the two statements of 
Rashi with one another. The interested reader is directed to Tzuras HaBayis for a wide- 
ranging discussion. 
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48 30 Now these are the exits of the city, on the 

30-34 northern side, of four thousand five hundred 
measures. 31 And the gates of the city shall be ac¬ 
cording to the names of the tribes of Israel, three 
gates to the north: the gate of Reuben — one; the gate 
of Judah — one; the gate of Levi — one. 32 And to the 
eastern end of four thousand and five hundred, with 
three gates: Now the gate of Joseph — one; the gate 
of Benjamin — one; the gate of Dan — one. 33 And on 
the southern end of four thousand and five hundred 
measures, with three gates: the gate of Simeon — one; 
the gate of Issachar — one; the gate of Zebulun — 
one. 34 At the western end of four thousand and five 
hundred, their gates being three: the gate of Gad — 
one; the gate of Asher — one; the gate of Naftali — 
one. 


city abroad. 

This is the extent of what we may 
know about this Jerusalem of the 
future. There will be walls enclosing an 
area of sanctity which goes beyond 
anything we can conceptualize; but 
there will also be gates, means of allow¬ 
ing the whole land, perhaps the whole 
world, to bask in the light of God's 
Presence. 

30. T»yn nNYin nbto — Now these are 
the exits of the city. 

nKyin stems from the root HY 1 , to 
leave. Gates have a dual function. They 
allow one to enter and to leave. It seems 
significant that these gates are described 
specifically as means of leaving the city. 
See comm. 30-35. 

... niio? umn pDY — On the 

northern side of five hundred ... 

Since we already know the dimen¬ 
sions of the city, the meaning of this 
phrase must be: From the north side 
[where the measure is] five hundred ... 
(Metzudos). We have attempted to con¬ 
vey this in the translation. 

31. We learn in Bava Basra 122a: The 
division [of the land] in this world 


(Joshua's division) is not the same as 
that of the World to Come (Yechezkel's 
division). In this world a man may have 
a field for growing grain but may not 
have an orchard; he may have an 
orchard but no field. But in the World 
to Come there will not be anyone whose 
property does not extend over hills, val¬ 
leys, and ravines; as it is written: The 
gate of Reuben — one; the gate of Judah 
— one; the gate of Levi — one [meaning 
that every tribal portion had all the 
combined characteristics of all the other 
portions.] This passage gave rise to 
those opinions (see comm. 44:28) that 
in the division of the future Levi (who is 
mentioned in our verse ) is to receive a 
portion. However, the Levites did not, 
in fact, receive any of the thirteen strips 
of land described in our chapter and 
were only given part of the Sacred 
Terumah, which, as we have seen, was 
carved out of the nassi's portion. 

Moreover, although the Talmud cites 
our verse to prove a point regarding the 
division of the land, it really has no 
bearing on the division, but deals ex¬ 
clusively with the gates leading out of 
the city. 
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Ran, cited in Shitah Mekubetzes to 
Bava Basra 122a, raises these questions 
{comm. 44:28). In his view, Levi did not 
receive a portion of the land, and the 
Talmud knows full well that our verse 
has no bearing on the issue of division 
of the land. Rather, the Sages derive this 
teaching in the apparently redundant 
word “HIK, one, repeated in connection 
with each of the twelve tribes. It implies 
that in addition to the gates, there was 
something else which they all had in 
common. That is assumed to be the 
topography of their various portions. 

Because of these difficulties, Rashash 
(ad. loc.) suggests a different reading for 
the Gemara {comm. 44:28). The source 
for the Talmud's assertion that all the 
tribes were to have similar portions was. 


indeed, the word one — but not the one 
which is repeated in our verses. It is the 
one which is repeated for each of the 
twelve tribes in the earlier parts of the 
chapter, where the disposition of the 
thirteen strips is described. 

35. It would seem unnecessary to give 
the measurement for the perimeter since 
that can be obtained simply by adding 
(he four sides, given in verses 30-34. 
These superfluous words provided the 
Sages {Succah 45b; Sanhedrin 97b) 
with an insight into the special nature of 
the city, as discussed in comm. 30-35. 

Tosafos Yom Tov (Tzuras HaBayis) 
suggests that the number 18,000 is 
given to allude to the 18,000 nittbly, 
worlds, which, according to Avodah 
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48 

35 


35 Round about [there shall be] eighteen thousand. 
And the name of the city from that day — HaSHEM- 
is-there! 


Zarah 3b, are the total number of 
worlds under God's protection. (See 
Maharal, Chiddushei Aggadah there.) 
Again we have the lesson taught that 
this city is no ordinary one. Its tangible 
dimensions and location are only a small 
part of its true significance. 

ti nl’a “vyn du/t — And the name 
of the city, from that day, will he 
HASHEM-is-there. 

The phrase is obscure. Rashi quotes 
Targum and interprets his rendering: 
The name of the city [— Jerusalem — 
will be the same as it was ] from the day 
that HASHEM [first] appeared there. 

However, Rashi then offers the in¬ 
terpretation which most commentators 
prefer: From the day that this new city 


will be built up, its name is to be naty 'H, 
HASHEM-is-there. 

Bava Basra 75 b teaches that we 
should not read naitf *n, HASHEM is 

* t 

there, but nau/ 'it, its name is HASHEM. 
(See pref., ch. 22, for detailed discus¬ 
sion.) 

The essence of the new city — the 
rebuilt Jerusalem — is to be a total iden¬ 
tification with all that is holy. A bond 
will have been forged between God and 
His people which will be pemanent. The 
Merkavah, that symbol of the 'mobility' 
of the Shechinah (see pref. ch. 1) will 
have finally come to - rest. No more will 
God demonstrate His love by accom¬ 
panying Israel into exile. He will remain 
firmly ensconced in the hearts of the 
people — the dwellers of the city, 
H ASHEM-is-there. 
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APPENDIX VII 


Contrast between standard printed text 
of Rashi and the text found in Biblical Ms.#82 
in the Bodelian Library, Oxford, England.* 


standard printed text 

VO *)B 0*31 — B’SSD O’wVn wVw 
06B0 b» 06B0 01073 1*131 J1D53 1"P V*3 
ho ab5 ho J0BB3 TV .00*33 b» 06B01 

jibSsb o'fooo *)f o»ih .fo ho b*5* 

3"' 100f 7Ph 7of) bpB .J07D "JO 010731 

bfl o*bno *oi .o*fo oconb mb 'o *oo mb 

031BO bfi DIBf) '0 3001 .0*0 *00 OBf) 7) 7) 

.oioob pi inijo *)oif) bo mb b owo'P 
jooih ,jo*33 b» 'B'bfii fnl)t sobbsbi 

B7p 0*3 300 73)5 mb O'OBB JO'33 b» 
*00)3 fno '"0 pi .070 bp3 h* *00 .0*67(10 

.f)07'D3 

031B 0*0 *1)0 DIpBI — I7JB 0B>K1 
30BB01 oomo b5fc 010701 jib5o 01»5 ( 0B3 
OlpB lOlfbl 0*30 bo Ilf) J'P'pB O'flPO J'fE 
1B0 O'OOfB 01»l5pB3B O'flBO *000 1*0 *130 
oob 1*0 fb *o P)Bb ub5o oopi j*)B3 oisffi 
bo'oo 75b fibi o5oo 75b f)b o*fob o*oop 

0*00031 B’31P5 O'OOfB Bl5 ( OB3B JOlfb f)bf) 
10lf)b 010P 1300 boi03 0000 0*0 0*B107 
fob 13BB1 lb J'030) OOP 10lf)31 031B0 OipB 
1)')B pB 3*30 pi 'B'bfiO bf) *)B0 pi *)B0 
70f) ooh 70f) bob O'OOP Bbfi 017B OODB3 
fob 70fl bfBBO p fob 7pfl J'B'O p fob 
b .p*3B ooh 031B OBfl p 0"' <|fl 1*33 bioc 
0*30 75 bfi pif pi OBlbo 031B Ofifl OOf 
031B 0*0 *1)0 OlpB 031B 0*3 75b 01»b50 p 
'OOP 1*0 OlpB IBlfsi 0*30 1*31 O'fBO J'3 
031B3 »b5o 00P1 |')103 BOPBB 1B0 O'fBO 
3001 OBlf flOfi 1B0 PIBf BBO 0*0 13001 


manuscript text 

»b5 — O’ttVD O’wbttl v'fV 0:KJ3) 
OB13 70fl OBB 70f *33 b» OBB 7Pf Jsb5 bf 
.f07D3 OBB 70f .p)1* 0300 p ,|0'33 bB 
.01073 1"131 |1P53 1"13 . t 6 1*0 *)B 0*331 
03BB1 |0'33 bB 06B01 06B0 bB 06B0 
.fo ho 33*5* ho J3b5 ho J0BB3 


0*0 *1)P OlpB — njtt *7WK7 (U:KQ) 
POTBO bSfB 010701 J1P50 01B5pB3 031B 
0*30 b5 Of J'P'pB O'fOO |'f)B J08B01 
01B5pB3B O'fOO 'OOP 1*0 *1)P OipB lOlfbl 
P)1fib »b50 0PP1 J*)B3 601PBB IBP O"P0fB 

bo'oo 75b fb o'fob o'oop oob vo fb *o 
O'OOfB Bi5pB3B joifb fbf o5po o5b fbi 
boi03 OOB 0*0 O'BIOT 0'30BB31 J)')1P5 
lb J'D)0) OOP 10lf31 031B0 loifb 010B 1300 
J'3D J01 .'B'bfib *)B0 JB1 *)B0 fob 13BB1 
,70fl 7Of bob Ofibfi 017B 00DB3 1)*5 b JOB 
70fl bffiBOB fob 70fl J'B'OB fob 70f 
031B OBfl .JO 0300 J031* <jfl .1*33 bBS fob 

,p'3B OOfl 


* Published by Dr. Abraham J. Levy, Philadelphia, 1931. 
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standard printed text 


manuscript text 


bbc b'ob o'c'ovio mt>b cun pjibp oipn 
mm mhi bbo t>'£> o'3ibd o'ten vm 
,p':c ooh ,n r> pi mnfi cbp p'3m omn 

— 'wi ass "ivk nsoba bn 'Jioa’i 

oip» V#> '»3 'b pvicten nisebnB nnh bh 
p'sn pc$3 prison piacbn on piacbn 
c"»3 o'ten p oob o'ic» Pib73isn 
j'3D oob onc» 3m Piacbn pi abash 
bb) piacb pifib D)3'b bia- oih pfn P'sb 
fbb o'boo pi omrsc o'ii:»n 3m rift 
p»3 ovvb cmcBE ib 3 miS'Pn p5pn yn 
nte b» nte 'b'jdp i5nnc oob ">oe 
P '30 sm b» nsfi mreb P'sn 'sob »3 ipb 
of) opid P'30 snip bi b> nsfi nfp onpb 
©'sob oso'b bio' D'fi p'B'jcn p}pn spin 
■pSio -pb omb fibi p5b bb piacbn 'viv 
mii'pn "ten yn piacbn jpifb bab 

Ji')ip5n 


ass a»n aaobn bn ’snan (K:an) 

}1D53 P17B1BP P13fibnB ppf bf) — 1)1 
1B3 .O'fnn p 00b '3 PlblSIBP P* 3 P 

pb6 o'pcd 3PP Piacbn p3i .abash aansc 

J)"3b 3'3D 


}P*P7 jmv o)7P — barns p by (i:3n) 
.nm psb ana fibi 3a bb 'b mn bb '>bi — 

.o'Bcn p '>itenc fbb 
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APPENDIX VIII 

Alternative Diagram of Yechezkel's Temple 

This diagram was drawn by the gaon R' Moshe Ivier (disciple of the Vilna 
Gaon) and appears in the Tosafos Yom Tov's Tzuras Ha3ayis, Grodno, 5548 
(1788). 
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APPENDIX IX 


Excerpts from Rashi's Responsum to the Rabbis of Auxerres 
which pertain to the Book of Ezekiel 


ainau; ma Dinm pay anym min D^u/a 
namnnn nyvn naSn am nnm nSynS 
mansn n*nn (mnmam naiynn) naS 
]K3 ?(u 1 :n) paym nnpn nnK nKn pinn 
Dina p* kSdi mS’KU/a u^an pnpn kS 
pi paym DOpn kSk anynm mmn ]Ka 
D’fpn Tin naa KSm Sku/’S tkS n’n 
nrn payn nyu/a pioy Kinwa nnSi paym 
nmy nyu; Sk D^wan nmy nyu/n aim 
by ’a^an mnn myi ;.nnK nKn mnman 
pay 1 ? nyvn naa manan nynS nyun anau; 
mnmaS -\yw mn kS ’ai U3:n) nnpSi 
ama am 1 ? kS.ti ’DnpSi pay 1 ? kSk 
, mnn myi ?(na : n) omn nyu;n paya iS 
mnman nyw mini naiynn nyna nmy 
nyu/a mn pioyu; nan] omaa omnan 
it c^ki onSu/ ma mion \ymai naiynn 
omnan [mnman oyty vnw DnnKan 
nyiy naaa nyna uSia nt nyu; dSiki Dnaaa 

.PIT oVlK 

miayn SSna mm mm Saa nn 1 ? SKTyttn 
pay 1 ? .(map maman n*nS nyun mm 
mx pa 1 ?]a Dm 1 ? ^k KSm (aa:n) onp 1 ?! 
nywa ioman "iKSnn inKnnwa paya 
i 1 ? mom naiynn nyn ynb nSnn Dopn 
oopS naiynn nyn am nnm Dopn nyu; 
pay 1 ? aaio au/m mnman myn 1 ? nnK nKn 
nyu; miKnnS Kau/ai payn nyu; inform 
t<b mnw anynn "pm la^Sin Kb Dmn 
KbK niTynn paa San manyn nn ana 
bK ompm payn nn Sa mapy by nnnn 
nu/yn K’aan icrpaieo ‘p^a 1 ? Dmn in 
mmn by Tym naiY’n b\u anpn ny\y 
payn ann nK my u/ma nynn am SSn 
anai Knpnn n iD3 nnK nam rpoim 
ay nmn payn mmnw ’a b paym anpn 
iminnu; anp “in* Y?nna nnpn nmnn 
]iayn nuryn nK u/mai] nmu/ai mapy by 
bv miay [bbn ann nmnn by myni nrn 
inmnn ny\y nmn N’niy naiymn nyn 


(K:ia) unnS nnto nau; nnwy miyya 
"}nna by mrK urnnn nx urpa kSi ^kih 
imyn unnm naiy bw piyfcn am Kin 

k 1 ?] pnyn npny anaiy nnKD ^Kiyu/i 
anai nmu; inn (a’:i^) iywa nma [mS’yn 
na nmn 1 ? Sam kS pnyi Kipnn qioa Saai 
nPKn iyT»a kS Knpnn u/Kna ?mKun oma 
nnmyn niayman kSi naS^yn kS u;aiy 
u/aiynu; Kipnn qioa u/tdi vSy KaS 

:.nnm Siy iyaiy 

niyya nau; nnwy mwa mn Sku;u/i 
laniSaS inn (K3:aS) rnniSaS wnnS numna 
nnainw nnK u’San nNn K.nnu/a nnai 
?nnu;y ’nw nan pau/n ni’KSi n’yn 
nm iu/n ,, a pi Kin onion mn Knpnn 
lamSaS nau; nnu;y ^nu/a] cnu/ya) 
Kin laniSaS mm u;nnS nu/nna mu/ya 
naiy nnu;y nnK nnnpu; maa 1 niSa 
nmy l.mpny nSmy □’’Siyn 1 mannS 
oy iSa\y naonm lynnn ay nbi SKptn 1 
my nanau/ naon nSnna nnKau; ma nma’ 
nSaai pamm ^Snn mSaS munnnn naiya 
nnm pnyi naa nna Sy amwa ynKa rSy 
miyyai naina ^Sn impnyi nn«p myn 
nyu/na mvn nnain l.mpnyS naiy nmyy 
K^mt^ impnyS nnu;y omu; nau;n aKa 
Ka pamm mSaS Da nmyy omu; nau; 
nyan« n^yn nnainu; nnK nau; u’San 
:]naS mSia 1 kS m pau;n mm 1 

pS (oaS) ana\y p nnK ]aS SKiyiyi 
(n _ t:nS) mai uk m m nan ok iyniy Diyn 
\yaiy nn) (0:iS) iynuf D’ynn pS (aaS) 
Kin nn Sy oymu/n nSnna (an’Sy k^k 
qioaSi mai iaS mKy nmn ]y» omSy oyia 
Sk man omSy k^k \yaiy nn iynur nnK 
Sia 1 pK K^aan poS) omaurm ...D’ynn 
maa nSaian u/mpn mn mS kSk nanS 

nKn nyw Sk nyuma nnm mSKiya ama 
nmy ann Sa mn naa KSm (aa:n) nnK 
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[A|x] x/ xipuaddy 


uGCkaui llL mlul aciM udal L<^cca al 
/aarttL' LUtUUkU’ UCL^ UkU £,UCCkQL llL 
lcll iu mu iu 1 irtUL' rtQdUk cu rfa muul 

UaUCLtQ £,UkC£, id Gk. CQlb UrfCd LQULL 
/71Ckl L'£,/71CLU L'UkKLUU <^UMkQ U*GLCkQ 

mu uuc rtLCk Mau lcl cccad <^ulL muu 

C£jGi LM/71L UaUrt ^CtU UU^lGLU idi^LL 
*GLU /&£, rtlLU /71/7UGL/CL C/UCk CLU^ UKGLU 
Ml £,L MaU LUC Ckl CkU UU£,kGLU £,CLU^ 
adia mc*. n/uuk cmlul GiLi/a Ck llL aciM 
£,arfLc a/nuiM au/c £,car uu^aLu lac^, 
acuu, ^ciu^, LMd mlq «.a^ £,a,l al uaiuu 
C^, LUC UUKL UGCkOk al UKGll £,LLLQ 

a,.i waiu ^Gil ia-i Maiu ^lllq auai mu 
g, /nuMi^a LCtU u<^glu /uuLkO /c^a 

M^M llL UkKLCU £,M kL/CUk au /7UM£j /7lULk 
UH/RM^ ^,au CUCUk /7lMkl MLQ kCL<^ ^cCCQ 

KILUQ MML LM/7i£,U ^ 1 : 

Mi.CL ULrt ^ULQib au fllGk. cdlCALiQ Ml 

auu^iu ^l gc«.q icau mic^iu <^ulA< 
auu^iu <^a/CLC icau mlc^lu ^aiLU iu«.d 

U*GLUU (a=U) /flMkU XL <^UCd Uid 
LtfCUC C/3iM^Ul AC, £,/7iCLU UUk*LUU 

l^dLiQ]' 

UkKLCU AiUM (Ml L UU£L UGCi.a<. ^Gll 
/71U1L /7i^M GkL/7l art/71U /3UCL udLiQ thC^ 
LIUL /BULL LCUC LkOL a/ML M^ /ArtL [l^Gu 
LUCUL LML^aa LMU..C UCfa UUrtL £,rtGLl 
LMU..C aLLU /Art L UrtGLl CMLCL LLUCL 
LLUCL LUCUL LMU--C LUC UC^ UUrtL ^LkQ 
cL UkU LQLL' UU£,U aLL /ArtL UdLkQ 
M^ udLiQ Lac^, adLQ £,M OLLQ kUL M£,M 
rtrtaL dLLQ /AUUULL rt£, rtdkCU cue UXGll 
/AMb LUC U^ UrtGLl aLL £,L CMLUL LLL 
UCCkM ULldd ^UrtkL rt£, aLU udLcQ L£,Gk 
/7iaLL t ,L LUC XGLUU Q LUC udLcQ M£,M 
/3iCULC CaLiLU LM/71LCU [udtiQ LU^Gll] £,M 
LCULlLU LM/71LCU ^M aLL M^M £,dLtQ LOU 


^a/7LGa t (LLkCO ^LkCt (UU£,iQ ^UXt): 
LQULt CaLLatQ (Mac ai: t a) U/tkLU LUdk^U 
a/71GOk LLkCk (UU^kQ a^U) L'CU C/7iakD ^Lk 
lllL uadLMLU <CjCg^j ^/7iLca cai Cl m^u 
cu<^u (ai : uL) lmuliu (auxc) fflCkUa /niii.1 

CkOk kUL/7irt M^M /7LCLQ UUC1M: 

^ t rc/7\Lu ^ua cq Ctat /tiLM clA at mu 

CkMU /7iCkU MaLL a^UU LMLkkQ LLL k/HLM^ 
U. 1L CkMU LM/7UCU /CL k/CCL /CD 1L dCkU 1L 
/7\rLQ UUUM LCl /7\CkCL CCLCLU /CL OCCL /CaL 
LtML^U /CL<^a C1LL/C L£,M ^ lLu CLL/7i M^M 

£jUc\lm UkU ctkl iu ^ua c/a/c^L al UCL^L' 

MQ UkUU U/7UCUQ ULCCU /C^ acU /7i^M 
CljLQ ^LU C,MLU CCkl IU CtOk kUldM^ MUU 
L/7J/7iM^ IMP CC£,CU LCL. L/I/7LL MLUP (aCLM) 

MLQ: 

CTiC^ CLU^ CQLGL M^^ CkU UU^kGLU ^,kCCQ CL 
M^M LLL ffl/^kGL/CL C/7ik/CLL MOU LUC CrtlCkL 
^kCCQ CL ^M al UUkJUCU L^M llL UGCkUkU 
UU^kGLU £,UkU U^/7\CLU UUk^LCLU LMkl LlL 
Ca*M QLUQ CCtL MLkL UOffl MaLU /JlCkl UkU 
aMu aMu aLLC/c lulm^ l/clclL /7i/n 
UU^jkGLU /7\ULk aLL U^ UU^L UGCcOk 
ijUMU Mau L1UL aaLb ^LLkU CkU 
JCGLCc CM MQ £,M aaiLU a/CLC LQLGL C^U 
aGQkd CkU ^jU/CL UUk*LCL‘ LUkMb CLU^ 
kLLU ^L /71/CL ^GLl MQ Mkl ^L CLU£, ^GLCk 
/n/CL ^GLl L/7UCL £,dLkQ L/Ti/CL ^LLLQ LUkMb 
fllMOjUL OML LCk ^M LMU C^UKL UGCkOk 

al u^glI ^lllqc clcl lu k/n ^uG^kM ^ 
£,kglI lu^m MkCL cm al uaiuu /^a/CLC m/^m 
uacQkd Ckl u*l uGCkak ^u^l uu^lcu 
L/ 7i/7iM^, /TlMkCL kCL^j ^UCkl aUL UCLU<^ 

mc^j uruUk= 

lmu mlL umou lluc uuak/nkQ /n^GCkUQ 

U£,/7iCLU UkMb ua GULUkO ^L UUk^LCU 
U^j/7\CLU Mb /7icd/71 ^L'LMLU ^,L GUUk 
UMLkL /TlCkl UUMkQ LU^/7\CLU M<^ MUU al 
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^ The Master Diagram* 

This Diagram is similar to, but not identical with, that of R' Moshe Ivier which is 
reproduced in Tzuras HaBayis and in HaMikdash HaShlishi and which we offer in 
Appendix VIII. m 

It attempts to present the layout of Yechezkel s Temple as closely as possible (see 
comm. 42:1-12 and to us. 3 and 5) to the way Rashi must have understood it. In ad¬ 
dition to the printed Rashi which, in spite of the corrupt state of the text (see comm. 
41:5-15) still yields many significant insights to Rashi's true opinion, it draws on 
three invaluable sources. Levy's critical edition of Rashi to the last nine chapters of 
Ezekiel (Appendix VII); Rashi's responsum to the Sages of Auxerres (Appendix 
IX); and the commentary to Middos of Rashi's pupil R' Shemaya (with whom, ac¬ 
cording to the above responsum, Rashi consulted in working out the details of his 
commentary). 

These three additional sources were the basis for those instances in which we 
diverged from R' Moshe Ivier's diagram. The most significant of those deviations 
concerns the interpretation of the rmn, open space (41:9), and the consequently 
radically changed appearance of the whole Temple Building (see comm, there). 

In addition, there are two important aspects in which our diagram differs from 
that of R' Moshe Ivier. To avoid confusion, our diagram is limited to the floor plan 
of the Temple (that is, it represents a bird's-eye view of the Temple as it would ap¬ 
pear at ground level) omitting anything which appeared above ground level. Such 
above-ground details, when appropriate, are shown in small diagrams which ac¬ 
company the text of the commentary. This comparative simplicity of the diagram 
made it easier to present the various components in their exact proportion to one 
another — which R' Moshe Ivier did not do. 

In spite of the care taken to produce a faithful picture, we can make no claim to 
complete accuracy, and the diagram should be seen as no more than an aid to the 
understanding of the commentary. There are a number of components for which 
the sources do not offer accurate descriptions, and because of this some parts of the 
diagram are based on conjecture. 


1. Many attempts have been made to grapple with the intricacies of the Third Temple. 
HaMikdash HaShlishi which is the most complete compendium of the various opinions, of¬ 
fers no fewer than four widely differing diagrams. Of these, the one which comes closest to 
ours is that of R' Moshe Ivier (which, according to the title page of the first edition of Tzuras 
HaBayis, Grodno 5548, is based on Rashi and Rambam). 

It is interesting that Malbim, at the end of his commentary to Ezekiel is at complete odds 
with R' Moshe Ivier and presents a systematic, point by point, refutation of the latter's opi¬ 
nion. 

* In most of its details this diagram is based on one painstakingly worked out by Mr. Gershon 
Goldman of Chicago. Reb Gershon kindly offered his labor of love to help us produce an ac¬ 
curate aid to the understanding of these difficult chapters. I consulted with Reb Gershon 
many times by letter and phone and his astounding mastery of this intricate subject helped me 
over many a difficulty. 

The development and final execution of this and all the diagrams in the book are the 
product of R' Shea Brander's craftsmanship and several months of painstaking study and 
consultation. At every stage of the work he gave unstintingly of his interest and skill to 
produce a truly beautiful work. I am deeply grateful to both of these gentlemen for their un¬ 
flagging interest and unfailing kindness. (M.E.). 
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Following is a list of such components [the exact degree of conjecture is given in 
the legend, the commentary, or the individual diagrams]: (1/5), (2/1), (2/10), (3/1), 
(3/2), (3/3), (4/2), (4/4), (4/10), (4/18), (5/2 south), (5/6), (5/8), (6/2), and the 
cooking chambers. 
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Legend 


N.B. Numbers after each item refer to chapter and verse where mentioned (e.g. l/l is 
mentioned in chapter 40, verse 5). 

1/x Outer Courtyard Gateway Complex 

1/1 Wall surrounding the outer courtyard (40:5) 

1/2 Steps leading to the outer courtyard (40:6) 

1/3 Gateway to the outer courtyard (40:6, 16) 

1/4 Cells (40:7, 10, 12, 13) 

l/5‘ Walls between the cells and their outer wall (40:7 and see Metzudos) 

1/6 Walls of the hall (40:8-9) 

1/7 Pillars (40:9, 14, 16) 

1/8 Inner (hall) gate (40:11, 16) 

1/9 Vestibule (40:12) 
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N.B. A description of this whole gate complex can be found in comm. 40:6-16. 

N.B The sources here refer to the eastern gate complex. For the northern gate complex see 
40:20-22 and for the southern one see 40:24-26. 

2/x Inner Courtyard Gateway Complex 

2/1 Wall surrounding the inner courtyard. (Not explicated in text. See Rashi 42:5 and Tzuras 
HaBayis 22) 

2/2 Steps leading from the outer courtyard to the inner courtyard (40:31) 

2/3 Gateway leading to the inner courtyard (40:28) 

2/4 Cells (40.29) 

2/5 Walls between the cells and the outer wall [implied in 40:29; see above at (1/5)] 

2/6 Walls of the hail (40:29, 31) 

2/7 Pillars (40:29, 31) 

2/8 Outer hall gate (40:30) 

2/9 Vestibule (40:39) 

2/10 Chambers built into the walls of the inner courtyard (40:30) 

N.B. A description of this whole gate structure can be found in comm. 40:27-37 which 
should be read together with comm. 40:6-16. 

N.B. The sources here refer to the southern gate complex. For the eastern gate complex see 
40:32-34 and for the northern one, see 40:35-37. 

3/x Inner Courtyard 

3/1 Chamber for skinning and washing the sacrifices (40:38, 42-43). 

3/2 Two chambers for the choristers (40:44). 

3/3 Chamber for the Tzadokite kohanim (40:44, 46) 

3/4 Platform (42:12) 

4 lx Temple Structure 

4/1 Eastern wall of the Temple structure (40:48) 

4/2 Steps leading from the inner courtyard to the Temple structure (40:49) 

4/3 Gateway to the entrance hall of the Sanctuary (41:1-2) 

4/4 Pillars in the entrance hall (40:49) 

4/5 Walls creating gateway from hall to Sanctuary (41:1-2) 

4/6 Gateway from the hall into the Sanctuary (41:1-2) 

4/7 Walls between Sanctuary and Holy of Holies (41:5) 

4/8 Western wall of the Holy of Holies (41:5) 

4/9 Cell in the west, behind Holy of Holies (41:5) 

4/10 Cells on the northern and southern sides (41:6, 7, 8, 9, 11); [see further in comm. 41:9] 
4/11 Northern and southern walls of the Temple. (The width of these walls is not explicated 
in the text — although the text assumes the existence of these walls (41:6). Middos 4:7 
assigns a width of 6 cubits and that is implied in the measurements given at 41:12. See 
comm, there. Perhaps a width of 6 cubits is assumed since these two walls are one with 
the western wall (4/8) to which 41:5 assigns a width of 6 cubits.] 

4/12 Walls between cells [These walls are not explicated in the text, but see comm, to 41:9.] 
4/13 Northern, southern and western walls on the outside of the cells. [The northern and 
southern walls are described in 41:8-9. The western wall is not explicated in the text but 
Rashi to 41:13 assumes it to have the same dimensions as the northern and southern 
walls.] 

4/14 Access ramp leading upward from east to west. [This ramp is not mentioned in the text 
but its existence is assumed at 41:12 (see comm, there and at 41:5-15). It is mentioned in 
Middos 4:5.] 

4/15 Western drainage ramp leading down from west to east. [See 4/14 above]. 

4/16 Outer walls of the Temple on northern and southern sides. [See 4/14 above. Middos 4:7 
assigns a thickness of 5 cubits to this wall. But 41:12 assumes a thickness of 6 cubits (see 
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comm, there). The assumption is that it was 6 cubits at ground level but 5 cubits above 
ground level (see comm. 41:8) and is therefore counted as 6 cubits (see comm. 41:12).] 
4/17 Open space (41:9, 11). 

4/18 The knife depository. [This is not explicated in the text but assumed at 41:14 (see comm. 

there). It is mentioned in Middos 4:7.] 

4/19 Wicket for entry into cells (4/10) and access ramp (4/14) (41:11) 

N.B. A description of the whole building complex can be found in comm. 40:48-49 and 41:5- 
15. 

5/x Western Chambers 

5/1 Walls of the northwestern and southwestern chambers (42:1-3) 

5/2 Gap in wall (42:4) 

5/3 Walkway (42:4) 

5/4 Space between chamber and Sanctuary (41:10) 

5/5 Space between chamber and northern [or southern) wall of outer courtyard (42:2) 

5/6 Space between chamber and western wall of outer courtyard (42:9) 

5/7 Gate to the north [or south] (42:2, 4) 

5/8 Gate to the south [or north]. [This gate is not explicated in the text but is assumed by 
Rashi to 46:19. See comm, to 42:13-14.] 

6/x Eastern Chambers 

N.B. According to Rashi (42:9) these chambers may not have existed. 

6/1 Walls of northeastern and southeastern chambers (42:9) 

6/2 Gateway into inner courtyard toward the platform (3/4), (42:12) 

6/3 Space between chamber and eastern wall of outer courtyard (42:9) 

6/4 Space between chamber and northern [or southern] wall of outer courtyard (42:9) 

6/5 Gate to the north [or south] (see 5/8 above) 

N.B. A description of the eastern chambers can be found in comm. 42:7-8. This should be 
read with comm. 42:1-12. 

Altar (43:13-17) 

Ramp (43:18, see comm.) 

Cooking Chambers (46:22-23) 
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APPENDIX XI 

Calculations Concerning the Boundaries of the Land 

as Envisioned by Yechezkel 

For a clearer picture of the division of the land (chs. 45 and 48) we offer the fol¬ 
lowing computations. [In our computations we will assume a value of X cubit = 1.5 
ft. This, without intending any halachic connotation. (Opinions concerning the 
nnt< in halachah range from 18" to 24").] 

The reader should familiarize himself with the following values: 

1 rod = 6 cubits (40.5) 

2000 cubits = l mil 
4 mil = l parsah 
1 mile = 5280 ft. 

1 parsah = 2.3 miles [(2000X4X1.5)^-5280 = 2.27]. 
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1) The strips described in ch. 48 were each 25,000 rods wide. 
25,000 rodsX6 = 150,000 cubitsXl.5 = 225,000 ft. = 42.6 miles. 
There were 7 tribes north of the Sacred Terumah and 5 tribes south. 

(a) 7X42.6 = 298.2 

(b) 1X42.6= 42.6 

(c) 5X42.6=213.0 


553.8 


The land is 553.8 miles from North to South. 

2) 25,000 rods = 150,000 cubits = 75 mil= 18.75 parsah 

(a) 7X18.75 = 131.25 

(b) 1X18.75= 18.75 

(c) 5X18.75= 93.75 


243.75 


The land is 243.75 Parsah from North to South. 

[243.75X2.27 = 553.31 miles. The small discrepancy of half a mile is due to the 
approximation of the decimal points.] 

3) Our computations are confirmed by Taanis 10a and Bava Metziah 28a which 
assign 15 days walking between Jerusalem and the Euphrates. Pesachim 94a as¬ 
sumes that a man walks 10 parsah a day. 

10 parsah = 23 miles (10X2.27) 

22.7X15 = 340.5 miles. 

This yields a distance of 340.5 miles between Jerusalem and the Euphrates (and 
would tend to confirm Kaftor Voferach in his location of inn nh — see Ch. 47). 

Adding (la) and (lb) yields 340.8 miles which closely approximates the distance 
measured above (340.5).miles, which is almost exactly the same. 

[However, this takes the measurement from the southern tip of the city described 
in Ezekiel. But this city lies over 25 miles south of the Jerusalem of the n 1 !.] If 
we assume the Temple Mount of Yechezkel to be at the same location as it was in 
previous times we have a distance of: 

The kohanim portion south of the Temple Mount= 4750 rods 

The Levites portion = 10,000 rods 

14,750 rods 

14,750 rod = 88,500 cubits = 132,750 ft. = 25.14 miles 

If instead we measure from the Temple Mount we have a distance of only: 

7 northern strips (la) above = 298.2 miles 
4750 rods (north of Temple Mount)= 8.1 miles 


306.3 
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This would be a distance covered in 306.3-r 22.7 = 13.5 days. This problem can be 
solved by assuming that of the 15 days postulated for the trip the 2 Shabbos days 
must be eliminated. This leaves us with an actual traveling time of only 13 days. 
(But see Tosafos Y om Tov to Taanis). 

4) Our computations yield that the portion of the nassi lying to the east of the 
Terumas HaKodesh (48:21) must have been very narrow. 

According to Beitzah 5a there is a distance of 1 day's walk between Jerusalem and 
the Jordan. 

In (3) we noted that this would approximate 22.7 miles. 

If the Temple Mount was approximately centered in the Terumas HaKodesh 
which had a width (from east to west) of 42.6 miles (1) that would leave some 21.3 
miles from the Temple Mount to the Jordan. 

The strip available to the nassi would then be 1.4 miles in width with a North- 
South dimension of 42.6 miles. (But see commentary to 47:13-20 that the political 
boundaries of the land extended far to the East. This would make it possible to give 
the portion of the tOtyl a more balanced form. However, no mention is made in the 
text concerning such an adjustment. See also pref. to Ch. 48). 

5) In (la) we have seen that the distance between the Temple Mount to the 
northern boundary of the land is approximately 300 miles. A glance at the map (p. 
???) and at the commentary to 47:15-17 — The Northern Boundary will show that 
this approximates the distance postulated by Kaftor VoFerach's location of *tnrt in 
(in southern Turkey) but is considerably more than the distance to the northern 
boundaries according to the other opinions quoted there. 

To the south we see from (lc) that we need a distance of 213 miles. The distance, 
as the crow flies, between Jerusalem and Eilath is some 155 miles. Therefore, even if 
we assume with Harav Tukizinski (see comm.) that the southern border goes down 
to the gulf of Aqaba (see 47:19 — The Southern Boundary) There is a short fall of 
some 58 miles. 

For a discussion of these questions see pref. to ch. 48. 
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Index 


A part of this subject index was prepared by Mrs. Nechamah Frand. I am deeply grateful 
for the great effort which she expended to make this work as comprehensive as possible. 

My son-in-law, R' Yitzchok Schwarz, spent many tedious hours checking and rechecking 
the sources. It was a labor of love which enhanced the usefulness of the index immeasurably. 

Rabbi Moshe Eisemann 


Aggadah 

Aggadic identification is not always meant 
literally, 28 Pref. Rem. 

Amalek (Esau) (Edom) 

to be destroyed by Israel upon entering the 
land. Overview: Amalek 
foremost for evil among the nations. Over¬ 
view: Amalek 

God's name incomplete until Amalek is 
destroyed, Overview: Amalek 
antithesis to Israel, Overview: Amalek 
tension between Israel and Edom; only one can 
be dominant. Overview: The Seed- 
Disunity, 35:ft. nt. Pref. Rem. 
prophecies against them, 25:8,12-14 and ch. 
35 

historical animosity towards Israel, 25:12 
Israel will be the tool God uses to take revenge 
on Edom, 25:14 

represents a balancing force of evil against 
Israel with irreconcilable world view, 
Pref. to 35 

Amalek is deliberately given powers so Israel 
will not forget its identity, Pref. to 35 
hatred of all that is holy is symbolized by 
hatred of blood, which is the contact 
between the divine and corporeal, as in 
sacrifices, 35:6 

Rachel's descendants are his particular 
nemesis, 35:10 

the essence of the fourth kingdom is dis¬ 
tinguished from the others in its ability to 
spread the poison of its hatred to other 
nations, 38:2 

Gog, to be a descendant of Edom, 38:2 

Ammon 

prophecies against them, ch. 25 

Ancestors 

Abraham's question at The Covenant between 
the parts, ft. nt. to 9:2 
merit of fathers may be used up, 9:4 
merit of the fathers may not always help, 
14:16 

casting aspersions on ancestors, 16:3 
relation of merit of the fathers to the redemp¬ 
tion from Egypt, ft. nt. to 20:9 

Assyria 

Israel invited its interference, 23:5 
exile of the Jews in waves to it is parabled, 
23:10 

its power is traced to the Biblical Ashur who 
had the strength to leave the influence of 
Nimrod and his plans for the Tower, 31:3 
history of its repentence at Nineveh at the time 
of Jonah, 31:4 

Atonement 

can be achieved only after fatal bonds to idols 
are cut loose, 6:5 

made possible because sin cannot leave a per¬ 
manent mark on Israel's essential purity, 
ft. nt. to 9:2 


destruction of the Temple marks the change 
from communal to individual atonement, 
ft. nt. to 18:2 

God Himself cleanses the sinner, 36:25 
a new heart and a new spirit, 36:26 

Babylon 

instrument for fulfillment of Israel's pur¬ 
pose, Overview IV The Last Hope 
a lustful nation. Overview IV The Seventh 
Year 

first of The Four Kingdoms, ft. nt. to 3:22 
achieved world dominion so that Israel should 
not fail to a lowly nation, 7:2 
God's rod for punishing Israel, 9:1 
converts from Babylon — after seeing God's 
truth and justice attested by Israel's exile, 
14:7 

compared to an eagle, 17:3 
instrument for fulfillment of God's purpose, 
17:14 

God's will that Babylon should force Israel to 
become a lowly kingdom, 17:14 
goes beyond its mandate as a tool of God's 
will, 23:24 

as instrument of God's will in the conquest of 
Egypt 29:17-21, 30:24-26 

Bamah 

as idolatrous altars, 6:3 

survey of halachah and history, ft. nt. to 6:3 

derivation of name, 20:29 

Belief in God 

man's need to trust someone, be it God or 
another, 29:16, 21. 

belief in God's Providence does not free a 
person from making efforts in his own 
behalf, (mbin^n) 29:16 ftn. 
dependence on God is true independence, 
34:31, 36:37. 

Chananiah, Mishael and Azariah 

come to seek guidance from Yechezkel, 20:1 
symbols of ninvpn, perfect faith, ft. nt. 37:1 
refuse to bow to Nebuchadnezzar's statue. In¬ 
stinctive understanding of correct Jewish 
reaction, ft. nt. to 20:1 
dry bones in the valley are resurrected at the 
same moment that Chananiah, Mishael 
and Azariah are saved from the furnace, 
ftn. 37:1 

Cherubim 

face one another or turn away according to 
Israel's level of sanctity, ftn. to 7:4 
locked in embrace at time of destruction, ft. nt. 

to 9:3, 16:35-42 
Hiram as cherub, 28:14 

Chizkiyahu 

a righteous king; destined to become the Mes- 
sian; efforts to avoid bearing a son. The 
Twilight of The Monarchy — Chizkiya- 
hu's Misgivings 

his failure to become the Messiah, 23:11 ft. 
nt.; 13-18 
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Comfort 

the Book concludes with consolation. Over¬ 
view — Yechezkel — Dirge, Search, and 
Rebirth 

in punishing Israel, God finds comfort for the 
evil which they have done, 5:13 
exile of the wicked provides comfort for the 
remnant, 12:16, 14:22 

Yechezkel's preoccupation with Egypt's fate at 
the eve of destruction can be seen as a 
message of comfort, 29: Pref. Rem. 
the fugitive , who appears at the time of the 
Destruction, signifies a future regenera¬ 
tion for Israel, in contrast to other nations 
whose fall was complete, Ch. 33 Pref. 

Creation 

its purpose, Overview X The Book of 
Triumph, 22:12 

Desecration of God's Name (Chillul HaShem) 
Israel will never be completely destroyed 
because of the Chillul HaShem this 
would cause. Overview X The Book of 
Triumph, ft. nt. to 20:9, 20:14 
Chillul HaShem and Kiddush HaShem caused 
by ebb and glow of Israel's fortunes, Pref. 
Ch. 1 

exile is the greatest cause of, Pref. ch. 1 
caused by worshipping idols within the Tem¬ 
ple, 9:6 

Chillul HaShem caused by the exile will be 
neutralized when it becomes evident that 
the people were degenerate, 12:16 
caused by living degraded lives on the land of 
Israel, 12:16 

the greatest possible desecration of God's 
name is for the people who claimed to be 
God's chosen nation to act in a way that 
caused the land to spew them forth, 36:20 
God will gather Israel's scattered exiles not 
because they deserve it, but so the Chillul 
HaShem may turn into a Sanctification of 
God, 36:21-23, 36:32 

Destruction 

direct result of Israel's actions. Overview I 
What Could Have Been; Overview 
V/The Delusion; The Twilight of the 
Monarchy — Menashe Reigns; 7:3; 7:8, 
7:27; 9:9-10; 11:6; 11:21; 16:59; 17:5; 
19:12; 20:23; 20:32 

thought by many to be an impossibility 
because of Jerusalem's transcendental 
nature. Overview II The Future; ft. nt. to 
Pref. ch. 1; Pref. to Ch. 4; Pref. to Ch. 11; 
11:5; 16:15 

caused because Israel treated its obligation to 
God "casually ", Overview III Cause of 
Elite 

always tempered with mercy. Overview III He 
Reigns Nonetheless; 9:2; 10:7; 14:22; ft. 
nt. to 20:9 

foretold in Admonition in Leviticus, Overview 
IV The Seventh Year 

caused by Menashe's sins. Overview VI 
Menashe; The Twilight of The 
Monarchy — Menashe Reigns 
could have been prevented if Israel had been 
willing to submit to Babylon, Overview 
VII The Last Hope, 11:6; 12:14; 17:14 
as a result of measure for measure (middah 
kneged midah), The Twilight of The 
Monarchy — Menashe Reigns; 5:17; 
Pref. Ch. 7; 16:37-38 


manifestation of inner decay. The Twilight of 
The Monarchy — Menashe Reigns. Pref. 
Ch. 1 

only the "outer hulk" remains to be destroyed 
for the inner core was long gone, Pref. ch. 
1, 21:12 

can encompass the righteous together with the 
wicked, 5:1; 9:4; 9:6 

unique in the dimension of the tragedy, 5:9, 
5:14-17 

as a tool of correction, 5:13 
brought two years early as an act of mercy, ft. 
nt. to 7:3 

stems from God's love for Israel, ft. nt. to 7:4; 
20:33 

a time of closeness to God, ft. nt. to 7:4 
of Temple, the greatest evil perpetrated by the 
nations, 7:5 

so great that people will not mourn their losses 
anymore, 7:12 

tied to the sin of the Golden Calf; 9:1 
to be accomplished by angels of destruction, 
9:1-2 

Zechus Avos (merits of the fathers) and its 
limitations in averting Destruction, ft. nt. 
to 9:4; 14:16 

could have been prevented by good interper¬ 
sonal relationships, 9:9-10 
less complete than that of Sodom because peo¬ 
ple remained considerate of one another, 
9:9-10 

held up for six years in vain anticipation of 
Israel's repentance, 10:7 
can not always be averted through the merits 
of righteous men, 14:12-20 
brought about because of Israel's ingratitude, 
ft. nt. to 16:43 

brings about change in Israel's communal 
relationship to God, ft. nt. to 18:2 
was caused by Israel's infidelity in Egypt but 
was held in abeyance for 900 years, 20:5 
integral part of their destiny, 20:23 
the purpose of the Jewish people is the same in 
adversity as in success, 24:16-17 
Israel's inner holiness was saved from destruc¬ 
tion, 24:26 

reality of the destruction of the Temple would 
finally shock the Jews into awareness of 
their sins, 33:10 

blamed on Israel's "shepherds", her kings, 
Pref. to Ch. 34 

Divine Providence 

Israel's lack of perception of Divine 
Providence leads to exile, Overview III 
Cause of Exile 

is present in Israel only to the extent that Israel 
recognizes it. Overview III Cause of Ex¬ 
ile, ft. nt. to 20:26 

when Israel denies Divine Providence they are 
left to the vagaries of natural historical 
process. Overview III Cause of Exile, 
Pref. ch. 7 

watches over the land of Israel more than other 
lands. Overview III Cause of Exile, 20:6 
evidenced by sending the "carpenters" and 
"locksmiths" into exile first. Overview 
VIII Where He Failed, The Twilight of 
Monarchy — Yehoyachin, 1:2 
when Israel denies Divine Providence they 
become subservient to the smallest of 
God's creatures, 8:10 

misconception of God as remote from human 
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affairs led lo an attempt to approach him 
through intermediaries, ft nt. to 8:12. 
nature is the facade behind which God hides, 
8:16 

continues after the destruction, Pref. to Ch. 1 
change from open Providence to one more hid¬ 
den occurred because of the sin of the 
spies, 20:18 

two aspects of God's providence based on 
reciprocity, 34:13-16 

Edom 

See Amalek 

Egypt 

Pharaoh Necho, The Twilight of The 
Monarch y — The Repentance 
Israel's beginnings in Egypt, ft. nt. to 16:4-8 
redemption from Egypt required that Israel 
should have commandments to fulfill, 
16:8 

an unreliable ally — a broken stick', ft. nt. to 
17:7, 29:6 

Divine Providence causes Egypt to renege on 
its promises of support for Israel, ft. nt. 
to 17:7 

Egypt provided a challenge for Israel in a 
situation in which they lacked the status 
of separate nationhood, Pref. to Ch. 20 
Israel's first exposure to idol-worship was in 
Egypt, 20:7 

Egypt’s idolatrous cult was blood-centered, 
20:7 

Israel in Egypt described as 'a nation within a 
nation,' 20:8 

redemption from Egypt to avoid Chillul 
Hashem, desecration of Cod's name, 20:9 
Israel redeemed from Egypt because of God's 
oath — not because of merits, ft. nt. to 
20.9 

prohibition of return there, ft. nt. 23:8 
prophecies against Egypt, ch. 29, 30, 31, 32 
its three cups of punishment, 29:2, 30:20-26 
Pharaoh's delusions of divinity, 28:2, 29:3 
when Egypt would never feel safe again, 30:13 
was first disabled as a foreign conqueror, then 
internally broken, 30:21-22 

End of Days — Messianic Times 

vision of "dry bones” and return of the ten 
tribes. Overview X; Ch. 37 
time when idol worship will finally be rejected, 
8:10 

as ideal time for fulfillment of certain 
prophecies, 11:17-20, 16:53 
descriptions of. Overview I What Was And 
Will Be, 11:19, 20:39-44 
Israel to become guide and mentor to the na¬ 
tions, 16:61, see Pref. ch. 48 
Israel's boundaries are to be expanded, 16:61 
exile as precondition to the ultimate redemp¬ 
tion, 20:34 

the "wilderness of the nations,” 20:35 
time of ultimate Kiddush Hashem, sanctifica- 
tion of Cod’s name, Introduction to 20, 
20:38, 20:44 

repentance is a precondition, 20:41 
a time when all of history will appear like a 
' dream, 20:44 

three wars of Messianic proportions, 23:11 ft. 

nt., Pref. Ch. 38 
era of return to Eden, 34:25 
Israel will occupy the land of all ten nations 
promised to Abraham, 36:11 
God will "circumcize” the hearts of Israel; free 


will removed; man's nature will become 
wholly good, i.e., "a new heart and a new 
spirit, 36:26 

first signs of the coming of the Messiah will be 
even when Israel is as yet undeserving; 
and then the repentence of even a few in¬ 
dividuals may bring the Messiah for 
everyone, 36:32 

physical redemption will precede the spiritual 
one in stages — Moshiach ben Yoseph 
before Moshiach ben Dovid, 37:8 
sequence of events and details are not princi¬ 
ples of faith, 37:8 

if repentance precipitates Messianic times, 
only the Davidic Messiah will be neces¬ 
sary, 37:8 

war of Gog and Magog will take place after the 
first steps of redemption initiated by 
Moshiach ben Yosef, Pref. to 38 
description of the leadership of Moshiach ben 
Yosef, 37:8 

comments of the Vilna Gaon, Pref. ch. 38 
euphoria of the years after the war of Gog, 
39:9-10 

unlike prophecies of a general nature, chapters 
40-48 offer a detailed blueprint for the 
future, Pref. to 40 

concreteness of plans of Israel's future offer 
exquisite hope and assurance of Redemp¬ 
tion, Pref. to 40 

Exile (Galus) 

purpose of Babylonian exile was to preserve 
the nucleus for a revitalized Torah na¬ 
tion, Overview III Cause of Exile, Over¬ 
view IV The Mission to Produce, Over¬ 
view IV The Essential Israel, 5:3, 11:14- 
21 

caused by serving God "casually,” Overview 
III Cause of Exile Pref. to ch. 7 
due to Israel's failure to observe the Shemitah, 
Overview IV The Seventh Year, Appen¬ 
dix III The Mercy in Atonement 
greatest Chillul Hashem, Pref. to Ch. 1 
a means towards the realization of Israel's 
destiny, 6:8-9, 20:23, 20:32 
Israel's survival in exile — an unmatched 
historical miracle, ft. nl. to 6:8-9, 
a visitation resulting from the sin of the 
Golden Calf, ft. nt. to 9:1 
God will remain with them in their "small 
sanctuaries,” 11:14-21, 11:16 
three waves of exiles, 11:15 
in spite of dispersion, Israel remains in essen¬ 
tial unity, 11:15 

demonstrated to the people in the form of 
symbolic acts, 12:4 

to shame Judah and "comfort” Samaria and 
Sodom, 16:53-54 

positive function of Exodus. Exposing the 
whole world to contact with Israel, 17:21 
even during exile, God protects the seed from 
which the future will grow, 17:24 
even in the "desert” of exile, Israel is firmly 
planted, 19:13 

does exile imply a rejection by God? ft. nt. to 
20:1, 20:23 

motivated by God's love for Israel, 20:33 
described as "wilderness of the nations,” 
20:34-38 

Israel is "face to face” with God even during 
exile, 20:35 

a dream with no true reality, 20:41 
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is never so hopeless but that the "dried bones 
of a nation can not be made whole by 
God, Pref. to Ch. 37 

Jews are reassured that they will not be con¬ 
sumed among the nations who are their 
enemies, 37:11-14 

False Prophets 

background and scope of their activities, 
Overview IX The Refusal to See 
lulled the people into a sense of security, 7:25- 
27 

created a (misconceived) mood of unbounded 
confidence and national pride, 11:3 
couched their false messages in identical terms 
as those of true prophets, 11:3 
will lose their power over the people once the 
destruction occurs, 12:24 
invoked God's name in order to authenticate 
their prophecies, Pref. to 13 
were sought out by the people to reinforce 
their desperate hopes, Pref. to 13. 
false prophets described as 13:3 

sank to the level of magic rites and divination, 
13:6 

will be buried under the walls of deception 
which they themselves erected, 13:10 
addressed themselves to national issues rather 
than individual concerns, 13:17-23 
are "led astray" by God, 14:9 
led a conspiracy against the revelation of 
Israel's true fate, 22:25 

Four Kingdoms 

antithesis to Godliness, ft. nt. to 3:22 
a cosmic darkness, 21:24-27 
Babylonia's place among them, 21:24-27 
as king of the first of the Four Kingdoms, 
Nebuchadnezzar's acts set the pattern of 
defiance and negation of that which is 
good and holy, ft. nt. 2 to 37:1 
Fourth Kingdom's difference, Pref. Ch. 35, 
38:2 

Gentile Nations 

are not considered Adam, Overview IV 
Retaining The Mission 
are predisposed to repentance, ft. nt. to 3:6-7 
they are in a sense "prophets" of God and 
tools in His hands, ft. nt. to 4:2, 20:25 
powerless against Israel unless Israel abrogates 
its covenant with God, 5:17 
Israel to become their guide and mentor, 
16:61, 17:22 

Israel's attempt to assimilate to them during 
exile, ft. nt. to 20:32 

Israel's destruction is theirs, too, but they 
don't know it, 21:9 

at the time of the Destruction, they see the 
Jews as no different to other nations, 25:8 
in the struggle between “The Spirit,'' 
Jerusalem, and "The Sword" (here Tyre), 
only one can be dominant, 26:2, 20 
there are among the nations those who are 
''□’•Siy”, "closed off," and unreceptive to 
Godliness, 32:17-32 

thread of similarity between futile attempts of 
Egypt at the beginning of history and 
Gog at the end. 38:22 

God 

Hashem, Elohim, 2:4 5:13, 14-17, 9:8, 20:33, 
20:40 

involved directly in Israel's punishment, 5:8, 
11:5 


Israel doubts His involvement in mundane af¬ 
fairs, 8:12, 20:27 

His distress at leaving the Sanctuary, 10:5 
dominates and changes Laws of Nature at Will 
(El Shaddai), 10:5 

in His capacity as "Truth," 11:12, 12:25 
His true "Name is Israel's perception of His 
Providence, Pref. to Ch. 13, ft nt. to 
20:26, 20:42 

refuses to be accessible to idol worshippers 
and elders, and yet did give response to 
aid in repentance, 14:3-7, ft. nt. to 20:1 
sustains sinner even at the moment when he 
sins, 16:19 

does kindness without reference to future 
wickedness of recipient, 16:22 
must be served out of a sense of gratitude, ft. 
nt. to 16:43 

remains true to His commitment even if Israel 
is false to theirs, 16:60, 16:63 
His justice questioned by Israel, Pref. to 18, 
18:25 

most readily found in Eretz Yisrael, 20:6 
His abiding and necessary love for Israel, ft. 
nt. to 20:9, 

Tetragrammaton is Name denoting God's 
Mercy, 20:40 

knowledge of God is purpose of creation, 
20:42 

history is revelation of God's Glory, 20:44 
He is not happy when the wicked suffer, 21:15 
parents are in partnership with God, 22:7 
the aspect of "Yichud, Oneness, will be seen 
at the end of Days, as evil is finally wiped 
out, 38:16 

aspects of "n'3D "inon" "Hiding of God's 
Face, associated with exile and suffer¬ 
ing, 39:24 

God s Presence (Shechinah) 

Israel bearers of Shechinah, Overview / What 
Could Have Been 

to return in Messianic times never to depart 
anymore, Overview I What Was And 
Will Be 

withdrawal of Shechinah, Pref. to 1 , 9.3, 10:4 
and 5, 18, 19, 11:22 and 23 
dwells in the people rather than in the Temple, 
7:22 

at destruction Israel ceases to be bearers of 
Shechinah which moves to heavenly 
Merkavah, 10:1 

Shechinah as means of perpetrating Sinaitic 
revelation, 10:5 

Shechinah accompanies Israel into exile, see 
Pref. to 1. 10:20, 11:14-21, 11:16 
dwells in Israel only to the extent that it is 
perceived and treasured, Pref. to 11, ft. 
nt. to 20:26 

transgressions between men (nsnb dik pa) 
are linked to their perception of what is 
Divine, 22:9 

partner in marriage, 24:14 

Gog and Magog (Chs. 38 and 39) 

last chance of the nations to destroy Israel is 
after Moshiach ben Yosef, 38:Preface 
meaning of the root word "roof" vs. the con¬ 
cept of "succah" is of basic significance 
in the struggle of Gog vs. Israel, Pref. to 
Ch. 38 

identity, 38:2 

to wage three separate campaigns against 
Israel, 39:1 
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after Gog's defeat there will be no more wars. 
39 9-10 

Holiness 

man's potential for holiness as expressed in his 
physical functions, 28:2 
when purity and contamination are discussed 
in the Torah, they have their source in the 
moral sphere, 36:16-37 
God will cleanse away millenia of exiles' im¬ 
purity, 36:25 

House of David 

analysis of monarchy, Overview II King 
compared to vine, Pref. to Ch. 15, 17:6, ft. nt. 
to 19:10 

compared to cedar, 17:3 
line seems to end at Destruction. Awaits 
regeneration by Vehoyachin's repent¬ 
ance, 17:22-24 19:12 
compared to lions, 19:2 
strength depends on righteousness, 19:2 
Judah designated as royal tribe by Jacob, 19:12 
disintegration described in poetic form for im¬ 
pact, ft. nt. to 19:2 
timeline. Appendix II 

Idol Worship 

eliminated in Voshiyahu's reign. Overview VI 
Menashe, The Twilight of the Monarchy 
— Righteous Voshiyahu, 1:1, ft. nt. to 7:3 
not a denial of God, but either a misconception 
of His will or a rebellion against it, ft. nt. 
to 2:3 

heavenly bodies seen as delegates of God, 6:4, 
ft. nt. to 0:12 

depth of Israel's attachment, ft. nt. to 6:4, 8:7- 
12, 16:15-34, 16:17, 16:25, ft. nt. to 
20:23 

practiced privately after Voshiyahu's cleaning, 
ft. nt. to 7:3 

impotency on day of God's anger, 7:19 
practiced within the Temple confines, 8:7-12 
Israel attracted to idol worship more than 
other nations, 8:7-12,16:27,16:33-34, ft. 
nt. to 20:23 

practiced because of doubts concerning God's 
involvement in mundane affairs, 8:10, 
0:12, 20:27 

caused by misconception concerning Israel's 
direct access to God, ft. nt. to 8:12 
solar system indicates blind determinism, 8:16, 
ft. nt. to 16:15-34 
degrading service, 8:17 
no longer practiced by exiles, 14:3 
worshippers are "cut off" from the nation of 
Israel, 14:4, 14:8 

unique in that intent without active worship is 
also punished, 14:4 

analysis of term, DnriK OVjSk, ft. nt. to 16:15- 
34 

impossible to conceptualize this craving, 
16:15-34 

contrasted to nirjj, denial of Cod, 16:15-34 
inclination towards idol worship eliminated by 
prayer, 16:15-34 

child sacrifice, 16:20, 20:26, 20:37 
Achaz sacrifices his own son, 16:57 
first prophecy against idol worship was in 
Egypt. 20:7 

Egyptian idol worship was blood-centered, 
20:7 

causes exile from the land. 20:23 
serving God and idols at the same time is a 
desecration of God's Name, 20:39 


can only flourish where the worth of the in¬ 
dividual is degraded, 22:2 
linked to murder, 22:2 

the calves of Jeraboam were not really idols, 
23:4 

Israel 

bearers of Divine Glory, Overview I What 
Could Have Been; Overview X; 16:14, ft. 
nt. to 20:9, ft. nt. to 20:26 
unity of twelve tribes essential for its 
nationhood, Overview II The Seed 
Disunity; 16:14; 20:40 
tension between Israel and Esau, Overview II 
The Seed Disunity 

the DIK, Adam of mankind. Overview IV 
Retaining The Mission, 19:3 
nature of their nationhood. Overview IV The 
Essential Israel, Overview VII The Last 
Hope, 5:7, ft. nt. to 20:9 
destiny to become a "lowly kingdom" and 
refusal to submit to their destiny. Over¬ 
view VII The Last Hope, 11:6, ft. nt. to 
12:12; 17:14 

never to be completely destroyed. Overview V, 
5:14-17,9:2 

sin can never become a permanent mark on 
Israel, Overview X, 9:2 
God's love remains undiminished in exile, 
Pref. Ch. 1 

hard-necked, 2:4, 3:6-7, more than the other 
nations, 11:19 and 21 
rebellion does not erode inner holiness, 3:1 
in its degradation sinks lower than other na¬ 
tions, ft. nt. to 3:6-7, 5:7, 0:7-12, 16:27, 
16:33-34, 16:47, ft. nt. to 20:23, Pref. to 
22 

TP3"»y. responsibility for one another , ft. nt. to 
30:18; 8:10; Pref. to Ch. 16, Appendix III 
Communal Responsibility 
antithesis to Four Kingdoms, ft. nt. to 3:22 
as God's sanctuary, 5:11, ft. nt. to 20:26 
eternal relationship to God; 5:14-17, 20:32 
come to recognize their true relation to God 
only after all social structure has col¬ 
lapsed, 7:25-27 

above the need of magic rites and divinations, 
13.6 

survival guaranteed because of its essential 
"oneness" with God, 9:2, ft. nt. to 20:9 
good interpersonal relationships can save 
Israel from being punished for its sins, 
9:9-10 

God's withdrawal testifies to unique status as 
[God's] treasured nation, 10:5 
are aggressively and relentlessly strong, and 
need Torah to temper this quality, 11:3 
caused their own destruction, 11:6; 16:59; 
19:14 

can have no secular existence, Introduction to 
ch. 15, ft. nt. to 16:4-8, 16:35-42, 20:10 
retained its uniqueness in Egypt in spite of 
surface similarities to Egyptians, ft. nt. to 
16:4-8. 20:8 

compared to grass which grows more when it 
is cut, 16:7 

qualities of royalty, 16:13 
a people that dwells alone, 16:35-42, Pref. to 
Ch. 20 

more blameworthy than Sodom, 16:45 
to become guide and mentor for the nations, 
16:61 

independence is never a sine qua non of 
Israel's nationhood, 17:8; ft. nt. to 17:14 
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has qualities of vine and cedar, ft. n t. to 19:10 
predestined to uniqueness from the time of the 
forefathers, but actual choice came later, 
20:5 

those that left Egypt and those that entered the 
land, 20:18 

God retracts the threat to be inaccessible to 
them, 20:31 

desire to assimilate to the nations; 20:32 
God's love for them proved by the severity of 
punishments meted out to them, 20:33 
image of metal meltdown in the furnace of its 
suffering, 22:18-22 

duality of the nation is traced back to Rachel 
and Leah, 23:3,4 

Israel is distinguished not in privileges, but in 
its reponsibilities as a "a kingdom of 
priests", Pref. to Ch. 25 
described as God's sheep-with all the care that 
entails, 36:37 and ft. nt. 
wooden tablets symbolize unity of Israel at the 
gathering of exiles, 37:16 
God may help Israel to return to its land 
through natural means such as inter¬ 
national political considerations, 38:8 
quality of its mercy shown in burial of 
enemies, 39:11-16 

Israel's mercy is sensitivity to human dignity, 
39:11-16 

the tribes of Israel to be bearers of the Divine 
Glory, Pref. to Ch. 48 

Japeth 

precursor of man's sense of the esthetic, ft. nt. 
38:4 

pliant and can be drawn to good or evil, ft. nt. 
38:4 

in the end of days will be ranged alongside the 
forces of evil ft. nt. 38:4 

Jerusalem 

repository of Israel's holiness. Overview V 
Retaining The Mission, 5.5 
an etymology of name. Overview V Israel s 
Summit 

name to be changed in Messianic times. Over¬ 
view V Israel's Summit 
upper and nether-soul and body, Overview V 
Israel's Summit, 4:3 

false perception of Jerusalem as being inviolate 
because it harbored the Temple, Over¬ 
view V The Delusion, Pref. to 1, Pref. to 
11, 11:15, 16:15 

destroyed because they did not rebuke one 
another, 3:18, 9:4 
focus of mankind's aspirations, 5:5 
first to fall to Babylon, focus of God's 
Providence even at destruction, 7:2 
dual cause of destruction — injustice and 
blood-guilt, 7:23, 9:9-10 
destruction presaged by six avenging angels, 
9:1 

Jerusalem is to be consumed by a divine fire 
(through Gabriel who makes sure that the 
destruction will not be complete), 10:2, 
21:1-4 

compared to a caldron, 11:3 
center of sycophancy (through false prophets), 
Pref. to 13 

Torah is to come forth from Zion, 20:40 
unparalleled denunciation, Pref. 22 
where the greatest potential for holiness exists, 
the evil inclination exerts the greatest 
pressure, Pref. to 22 


how it was "blood city", 22:2 
litany of her sins paralleled desecration of 
holiness listed in Leviticus, 22:7 
special role in treatment of strangers, 22.7 
the Jerusalem of the future, Pref. to Ch. 48, 
30-35 

Judah: Kingdom of 

history of its downfall in parable form, ch. 23 
is castigated for its alliances with Egypt, 
23:19-21 

Justice/Mercy 

measure for measure, Overview III cause of 
Exile, 5:17, Pref. to Ch. 7. 13:10, 16:36, 
16:59, 23:9 

God explains how He exercises justice, 3:15, 
18:3 

the sins of one generation may be punished in 
a later generation because a "community 
does not die," ft. nt. to 7:3, ft. nt. to 18:2 
tension between justice and mercy. Mercy 
tempering justice, 9:2, 10:2, 10:5 
God's mercy saves even when the merit of the 
fathers is used up, 9:4 

even righteous people are punished when 
there is a communal decree, and they are 
part of the community, 9:4 
God's justice is itself only an outgrowth of 
God's mercy, 9:8 

God will not apply this mercy to a community 
in which interpersonal relationships are 
bad, 9:9-10 

visiting father s sins on children, ft. nt. to 
14:12-20, ft. nt. to 18:2 annulment of this 
decree, ft. nt. to 18:2 

God's mercy sustains the sinner even at the 
moment of his sin, ft. nt. to 16:19 
God is merciful without reference to future 
wickedness of recipient, 16:22 
no sin is judged by a single objective standard, 
ft. nt. to 16:49 

reward and punishment are not an external 
quid pro quo but result from inner 
growth or decay, 18:25 
as influenced by imperative of sanctification 
of God's name, ft. nt. to 20:9 
God's fury motivated by abiding love for 
Israel, 20:33 

God justifies his actions to Israel. 20:35 
God's stern examination of Israel before the 
final redemption, 20:37-38 
the tzaddik suffers to atone for community. 
Appendix III The Mercy in Atonement 

Kings/Monarchy 

The Monarchy, Oueruieu> VI The Function of 
The Monarchy 

The Twilight of The Monarchy, see The 
Twilight of The Monarchy 
a lowly kingdom, 17:14 
dirge for Israel's princes, Pref. to Ch. 19 
monarchy compared to lioness, the individual 
kings to lions, 19:2 

royalty derives from Judah — he himself is 
compared to a lion, 19:2 
royal line compared to a fruitful vine, 19:10 
the Jewish Monarchy — a Time Line, Appen- 
dix II 

etymology of Nassi hints as to what a ruler 
should be, 22:6, 34:24 

establishment of the monarchy viewed as a re¬ 
jection of God, Pref. to Ch. 34 
monarchy blamed for Israel's troubles, Pref. to 
Ch. 34 
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kingship and priesthood cannot be combined, 
ft. nt. 43:7 

the ideal kingship of the Messianic era, ft. nt. 
45:8 

Kohen 

erosion of priestly standards in the Second 
Temple, ft. nt. 44:6-8 

why Kohanim are sometimes called Levites, 
44:10-14 

the Tzadokite line, 44:15 

Land of Israel 

important but not decisive in Israel's destiny. 
Overview IV The Essential Israel 
lies desolate in anticipation of exiled children. 
Rejects attempts by enemies to settle, ft. 
nt. to 6:8-9, 20:6 

permanence of bond between land and people 
assured at covenant between the pieces, 
ft. nt. to 9:2, 16:61 

inhabitants know no fear, ft. nt. to 11:3 
wrested from inhabitants when misused, 14:13 
does not tolerate sin with its boundaries, 
16:45, 20:6, 20:23, 36:13-15 
boundaries to be expanded in the future, 16:61 
recognized from antiquity as ideal place to 
worship God, 20:6 

Divine Providence exercised more directly 
than in other lands, 20:6, 20:27, 22:2 
living outside its boundaries is living without 
God, 20:6 

mitzvos done there are at a higher level than 
those performed outside, 20:6 
choicest of all lands in a physical sense, 20:6 
higher than other lands, 20:40, 36:2 
spared the Deluge of Noah's time, but now it 
must go through a trial of fire, 22:24 
the term denotes that special place on earth 
where man could actualize spiritual 
growth, 3214 

flowering of Israel's hills is a sign of ultimate 
redemption, Pref. to Ch. 36, 36:8 
in Messianic times, the land will not need to 
defend itself against desecration, 36:13- 
15 

dwelling in it vs. dwelling upon it, 37:25 
promised to Jacob without limitation, 37:25 
east of the Jordan in Messianic times, 47:13-20 
the land and the Shechinah, 47:13-20 
future division of the land, 48:1-28 

Language 

various meanings of ’3, ft. nt. 2:6 
paronomasia by bpl3 jWb), ft. nt. to 7:2, 
7:14, 12:10-14 

tools of rhetoric, rhyme, and rhythm, etc., ft. 

nt. to 7:2, ft. nt. to 19:11 
occasional switch of tenses, ft. nt. to 7:2, 21:12 
K ri K'siv (examples are scattered throughout 
book), 7:21 

Tikun Soferim, Emendations of the Scribes, 
8:17 

tendency for a short description in one place to 
be elaborated in another, 12:5, Pref. to 
Ch. 17, 19:3 

occasional use of feminine verb form for 
masculine subject and vice versa, 12:14, 
12:28, 13:20, 19:11 

double expressions, 13:10, 16:6, 16:23, 18:30, 
21:3, 21:14 

singular verb form for plural subject, 14:1, 
20:38 

V) and VJ. ft. nt. to 14:8 

prophetic use of hyperbole, Pref. to Ch. 16 


letters within the same letter-group may oc¬ 
casionally be interchanged, 16:3 
another kind of play on words, 17:21 
Hebrew verb patterns, Appendix V 
synonyms used for diversity, 21:1 
"W" before root indicates Hiphil, 21:3 
use of metaphor, 21:5, 31:3-17 
textual hints to alternative explanations UlffO) 
(linn. 21:15, Appendix VI 
the Hebrew alphabet has alternative arrange¬ 
ments, 21:20 

anthropomorphism, 21:21 
repetition in Scripture is not for the sake of 
emphasis (Malbim), 7:2 
significance of "name”, 23:4 
use of inversions in Hebrew, 30:18 

Magic 

Israel's close relationship to God makes magic 
divinations unnecessary, 13:6 
resorted to by false prophets in desperation, 
13:6 

as practiced by the false prophetesses, 13:17- 
23 

Menashe 

spread corruption from royal circle to encom¬ 
pass the whole people, ft. nt. to Overview 
IX The Crowning Calumny 
cause of destruction. Overview VI Menashe, 
The Twilight of The Monarchy — 
Menashe Reigns, Overview ?, Menashe, 
7:3, 18:2 

description of evil rule. The Twilight of the 
Monarchy — Menashe reigns, source? 
repented in later part of reign, ft. nt. to 8:3 

Merkavah 

discussion of, Pref. to Ch. 1 
prohibitions to teach in public, Pref. to Ch. 1 
implies movement, Pref to Ch. 1 
Israel (and the Avos) are the Merkavah, 
Introduction 

was shown to reassure Israel of continuation 
of Divine Providence even in exile, Pref. 
to Ch. 1, 10:20 

outer form copied by Menashe in the idol 
which he erected, 8:3 

with the destruction, the Shechinah moves 
from the Cheruvim on the ark to the 
heavenly bearers of His Glory, 10:1, 10:4 
one of the "faces" changed into a cherub, 
10:14 

Merkavah returns to the Temple, 43:1-3 

Messiah 

his most exalted task, 22:12 
Moshiach ben Yosef and Moshiach ben 
David, 37:8 

redemption to come in stages, 37:8 

Moab 

prophecies against them, 25:8 

Mourning 

Jewish practice in general vs. that for 
Yechezkel's wife, which was to be a sym¬ 
bol of the Temple, 24:16-17 

Nebuchadnezzar 

to subjugate the whole world, Pref. to Ch. 1 
descendants never to be accepted into Judaism, 
7:5 

arrogant, 7:10 

degraded himself before Zidkiyahu, Introduc¬ 
tion to 17, 

Zidkiyahu's oath, Pref. to Ch. 17, 
an eagle, 7:3 
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his politics, 17:5 

refuses to see himself as God's agent, ft. nt. to 
17:5 

an east wind, 19:12 

his sword is really God's tool, Pref. to Ch. 21 
practices magic rites, Pref. to 21 
as an educating rod, 21:15 
king of first of the Four Kingdoms. Advent 
rings down a cosmic darnkess, 21:24-27 
survives Assyrian holocaust at Jerusalem's 
gate, ft. nt. to 23:13 

Numbers 

"5" and ”50' signifying aloneness, 16:35-42 
”10” suitable for destruction, ft. nt. to 24:2 

Peshat and Drash 

relationship of peshat to drash, ft. nt. to 44:1-3 

Philistines 

prophecy against them, 25:15-17 

Prophecy 

even in exile, 1:1 

in exile, confined to a clean' place, 1:1 
can come from without and from within, 2:2 
etymology of fOD} ft. nt. to 2:5, 13:2 
the prophet as sentinel, duties and obligations, 
3:17-21, see also ch. 33 
acts of prophecy are to be done "DrpryS", in 
their sight, 4:12, 12:3-7, 21:11, 24:24 
to be denied the people after destruction, 7:25 
addresses itself to essence rather than to form, 
8:5 

not annulled by time-lapse, 12:23 
false prophets, 13:3, Pref. to Ch. 4 
hyperbole, Pref. to Ch. 16, 22:10-11 
etymology of "npltt”, 24:15 
Jewish prophets were mercifully inclined 
towards both Jew and non-Jew, Pref. to 
Chs. 17, 27, and 32, 32:18 
symbolic acts: actual or vision, ch. 37 Preface 

Rebuke 

Jerusalem destroyed because they did not 
rebuke one another, ft. nt. to 3:18, 9:4 
nnpln chapter of rebuke, Pref. to Ch. 

16 

Repentance 

a heart of stone and a heart of flesh, 11:19 
shame as an integral part of repentance, 16:61, 
20:43 

Yehoyachin's repentance, 17:22-24 
efficacy questioned by people, 18:2, 18:25 
affirmation of efficacy by prophet, 18:21-23 
repentance born of love (sins transformed to 
merits), 18:21-22, 18:26 
manifestation of God's "sweetness,” 18:21-22 
a miraculous gift from God, 18:24 
Israel to become a nation of npitt/n 'Vyp, sin¬ 
ners returned to God, 20:43 
there is a residual impurity even after atone¬ 
ment, 22:4 

once the "footsteps of the Messiah" are heard, 
the majority of Jews will be galvanized 
into repenting, 36:32 

miracles of the Valley of Dried Bones and 
Fiery Furnace appropriately took place on 
the Day of Atonement, ft. nt. to 37:1 
on Yom Kippur, Israel was ready to perceive 
its destiny in the Temple of the Future, 
40; 1 

Resurrection of the Dead 

lesson of reinforcement in this tenet of faith, 
Pref. to 37, 37:18 

Yechezkel is given the "key", 37:4 


at the Valley of the Dry Bones 37:8 
difficulties for those not buried in the land of 
Israel, Pref. to Ch. 37, 37.11-14 

Reward and Punishment 

measure for measure. Overview III Cause of 
Exile, 6:17, Pref. to Ch. 7, 13:10, 16:36 
good deeds will go unrewarded if the person 
regrets having done them, 3:20, 18:24 
punishment as tool of correction, 5:14-17, 
20:23 

community can be treated as a single unit, 9:4, 
ft. nt. to 18:2, Appendix III 
visiting sins of fathers on children, ft. nt. to 
14:12-20. ft. nt. to 18:2 
"life and death" used metaphorically for hap¬ 
piness and sorrow, 18:4, 20:11 
many different kinds of "life," 18:9 
reward and punishment are outgrowths of in¬ 
ner growth or decay, 18:25 
God willing to retract threatened punishment, 
20:31 

partial punishment can be accepted in lieu of 
the whole, Appendix III 
no special expectations of reward sets Israel 
apart from other nations, Pref. to Ch. 25 
a change of heart at a person's end affects his 
treatment at the hands of God, 33:12 

Sabbath 

See 2012-13 

Sai'r La'Azazel 

to bear' Israels sins 7:3 

Sanctification of Gods name (Kiddush Hashem) 
general discussion. Overview X 
dependent on ebb and flow of Israel's for¬ 
tunes, Pref. to Ch. 1 

it is underlying factor and prime mover in 
Israel's history, Pref. to Ch. 20 
Knesses Israel is sole bearer, Pref. to Ch. 20 
reason why Israel was saved in Egypt, and in 
wilderness, ft. nt. to 20:9, 20:14 
ultimate point toward which history flows: 

reaches peak in Messianic times, 20:40 
Israel's good deeds cause Kiddush Hashem, 
20:41 

will come about through ingathering of the ex¬ 
iles, 20:41 

is purpose of Gog's downfall, 3B:23 

Sanhedrin 

instead of setting example were worst of¬ 
fenders, 8.T1 

significance of the seventy members of 
Sanhedrin, ft. nt. to 38:17 

Shame 

component of Teshuvah, repentance, 16:61 
precondition to redemption, 20:43 

Shomron: Kingdom of 
see Ch. 23 

why it sought alliances with Asssyria and 
Egypt, 23:5-10, 7, 8 

history of its downfall in parable form: ch. 23 

Sin 

fusion of sinner with sin, 7:3 
oppression of strangers, 22:7 
talebearing, 22:9 
serious effect of robbery, 22:13 
power of wild beasts to kill lies not in their 
nature, but in man's sinfulness, 34:25 
to sin is to lose spiritual control and to be over¬ 
powered by physical forces, renouncing 
freedom of will, 36:16-37 
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Yechezkei adds a "name” to the six that 
describe the evil inclination — i.e., 
"stone" visions of a passive force of inner 
lethargy, 36:26 

Symbolic Acts 

were they performed or did they occur only in 
prophetic vision, ft. nt. to 4:4 
controverting Torah-laws, 5:1-4 
[symbolic acts which Yechezkei was called 
upon to perform include: Acting out the 
siege. Ch. 4, The symbols of the hair, ch. 
5, acting out the fleeing into exile ch. 7, 
the death of his wife ch. 24) 

Tanach 

non Jewish origins of the chapter and verse 
system often hinder understanding, 26:7- 
14 ft. nt. 

interpretations must remain true to the cantil- 
lation (DKtu), 31:15 

Tefillah 

prayers as means to tear oneself loose from ex¬ 
ile, Overview V, The Delusion, 11:16 and 
ft. nt. 

correct position for prayer, ft. nt. to 1:7 
explanation of lOipOO *n nlaa ^n3, ft. nt. to 
3:12 

prayer defined as: 'standing in the breach,' 

efficacy of prayer of the righteous, 14:12-20 
used to eliminate ways for idol-worship, 
16:15-34 

God's outpouring of love expressed in this 
verse qualifies it as one of the verses of 
remembrance' in the Musaf of Rosh 
HaShanah, 16:60 

helped in redemption from Egypt, ft. nt. to 
20:9 

sometimes prayer is impotent, 20:18 

Temple 

gutted spiritually before physical destruction. 
Overview l What Could Have Been, 
Twilight of The Monarchy, Menashe 
Reigns; Pref. to Ch. 9 

building Temple one of three commands upon 
entering The Land of Israel, Overview II 
King 

location where Divine Presence was perceived 
best. Overview II Temple, 

Israel's false perception of The Temple, Over¬ 
view II The Future; Overview IX The 
Refusal To See, ft. nt. to Pref. Ch. 1; 
24:21 

destruction of first Temple subject of the 
rebuke in Leviticus, Overview /VThe 
Seventh - Year; 

refusal of people to believe in possibility of 
Destruction, Overview V The Delusion; 
Overview IX The Refusal To See; ft. nt. 
to Pref. to Ch. 1; 3:24-27; 11:15; 16:15 
replaced in exile by "small sanctuaries", Over¬ 
view V The Delusion; 11:16; and ft. nt. 
destruction of Temple the greatest possible 
evil, 7.5 

.source of Israel s majesty, 7:20 
image of jealousy within the Temple, 8:3 
Second Temple pale shadow of what might 
have been, 11:17-20 

focus of nation's aspirations, 17:22; 20:40 
Temple Mount higher than the rest of the 
Land of Israel, 20:40 

Hiram, King of Tyre, brought Solomon's in¬ 
itiative to perfection, 28:12 


Jews who had mistakenly thought its presence 
freed them of responsibility for their sins, 
then thought its destruction would leave 
them unprotected, 33:10 
history of, Pref. to Ch. 40 
Yechezkel's Temple, Chs. 40-42 
study of the Temple Structure is to be 
rewarded as if for its construction, Pref. 
to Ch. 40 

because of its centrality to the Divine plan, it is 
discussed; Logical the Temple be the f irst 
institution discussion?, 40:1 
third Temple will not be destroyed and is to 
become the throne and footstool of the 
Divine Presence, 43:7 

significant differences from other two due to 
its eternal quality, Pref. to Ch. 40 

Ten Tribes 

secession of the Ten Tribes was greatest 
tragedy and marked the beginning of the 
process which ended with the Destruc¬ 
tion, Overview II, Seed Divinity; ft. nt. to 
11:15, 20:40? 

brought back by Jeremiah, Yeshayahu reigned 
over them, 1:1 

less blameworthy than Judah, 16:46-52 
Achaz's pact with Assyria results in destruc¬ 
tion of Northern Kingdom, 16:57 
called "gullible pigeon" for seeking vain al¬ 
liances with Egypt, ft. nt. to 17:7 

Torah 

Israel's 'wisdom and understanding' in eyes of 
nation, OverView, Pref. to ? 
revival of Torah in Babylonian exile, Over- 
view II The Future; Overview IV The 
Mission to Produce, Overview VII Price 
of Refusal 

indispensible essential for Israel's existence. 
Overview IV The Essential Israel 
study of Torah brings closeness to God, Over¬ 
view; V The Delusion 11:16 and ft. nt. 
its disciplining bonds needed to temper Israel's 
vehemence, ft. nt. 3:6-7 
can be no contradictions in Torah, ft. nt. to 
14:12-20 

likened to fire, 15:7 

written and oral law compared to two breasts, 
16:7 

frees person from physical desires, 16:13 
fundamental error to adhere to Torah laws 
because of anticipation of reward, 20:18 

Tyre 

its destruction was caused by its rapacious¬ 
ness, ch. 26, 27, 28 

Hiram, Tyre's king achieved much spiritually 
but he then had delusions of deity, ch. 28 

Tzaddik 

when the tzaddik also becomes wicked, 3:20, 
18:24-28 

suffering can atone for community, 4:4, Ap¬ 
pendix III 

obligation to rebuke sinners, 9:4 
may be punished as part of community, 9:4; 
9:6 

when can the Tzaddik protect the community, 
14:12-20 

God's justice as applied to the tzaddik, 18:5-9 
degrees of righteousness, 21:8 
the world would have been destroyed but for 
three righteous ones,' 37:1 

Valley of Dry Bones 
see ch. 37 
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World to Come 

life in this world preparation for the World to 
Come; it is there that adherence to Torah 
will be rewarded; its promise of immor¬ 
tality is inherent in Israel's role as a Holy 
nation, 20:11 

those who lend for interest will not enter 37:9 
Yechezkel 

his destiny, tragedy and exultation, prophet to 
the exile. Overview I What Was and Will 
Be His Mission, Overview III Yechezkel's 
mission, pref. to Ch. 2 
suffering for Israel's sins. Overview III 
Yechezkel's Mission, 4:4; Appendix III 
sent to prophecy although he knew that peo¬ 
ple would not listen. Overview III 
Yechezkel's Mission; Pref. to Ch. 2; Pref. 
to Ch. 12 

eating the scroll, fusion of man and message, 
Overview III Part of Him; 2:8 ff., 21:1 
as Ben Adam, Overview IV Retaining The 
Mission; 2:1 

cast in the role of Nebuchadnezzar, Overview 
V The Delusion, 4:3; 7:23 
contrasted to Isaiah, ft. nt. to 1:1 
stricken dumb and forced to communicate 
through symbolic acts, 3:24-27 
mute accuser of Israel, 4:3 
bizarre symbolical actions, 4:4, see also ft. nt. 
shackled by people's obduracy, 4:8 
when did Yechezkel come to Babylon, ft. nt. to 
4:14 

dragged by his hairs to Jerusalem, 8:3ff 
prays for Israel's survival, 9:8, 11:13 
difficulty of his task as guide and mentor, 
21:11 ft. nt. 
death of wife, 24:15-25 
becomes a "npY", sentinel, after 6 years of 
silence, may speak out to a newly recep¬ 
tive nation, Pref. to Ch. 33, 33:21-22 
shattering news of destruction will once and 
for all confirm Yechezkel as the true 
prophet of God, 33:30-33 
merited the Key of Resurrection for his com¬ 
plete sense of identity with Israel, 37:4 

Yechezkel: Book of 

"D^D o'er* "Prophecy'' is an expression 
unique to this Book, 21:1 
such a bitter denunciation of Jerusalem is un¬ 
paralleled in Scripture, Pref. to Ch. 22 
chapter 24 seems to be the end of prophecies 
of destruction, Pref. to Ch. 24 
dating prophetic years from the point of 
destruction, 33:21 

prophecies concerning gentile nations — i.e., 
ch. 25-32 — form a bridge between 
prophecies of destruction and those of 
consolation, Pref. to Ch. 25, Pref. to Ch. 
33 

the book starts with prophecies of destruction 
and ends with consolation Pref. to Ch. 
25-32 


prophecies against Nations were said after the 
Destruction, Pref. to Ch. 25 

Yeochaz 

deposed by Pharaoh, captive to Egypt, The 
Twilight of The Monarchy - The Evil 
Residue, The Twilight of The Monarchy 
— Rebirth of 5in, Pref. to Ch. 19, 19:3 
description of rule. The Twilight of The 
Monarchy, Rebirth of 5in, 19 3 
a young, blood-thirsty lion, 19:3 
unreasonable attack on Pharaoh, 19:3 
kingship was limited, 19:3 

Yoshiyahu 

initiates genera) repentance and cleansing from 
idol worship, but repentance of people is 
only skin deep. Overview VI, Menashe, 
Overview VIII ft. nt. to 7.3, Pref. to Ch. 
19. 

reign described, The Twilight of The 
Monarchy — Righteous Yoshiyahu, The 
Twilight of The Monarchy — Yoshiyahu 
death by Pharaoh's hands, The Twilight of 
The Monarchy — The Evil Residue, The 
Twilight of the Monarchy — Repentance, 
ft. nt. to Pref. Ch. 19 

finding of Sefer Torah in 18th year. The 
Twilight of The Monarchy Yoshiyahu, 
1:1 

all lamentations in Israel are to mention his 
tragedy, ft. nt. to Pref. Ch. 19 

Zechariah 

assassination of Zechariah the priest, central to 
Aggadic literature of the Destruction, ft. 
nt., 21:28 

Zidkiyahu 

description. Overview VIII, The Twilight of 
The Monarchy — Zidkiyahu's Tragedy 
could have stopped the people from sinning, 
but did not do so, ft. nt. to 3:18, Pref. to 
Ch. 17 

vain peace treaty with Egypt, 11:8, 17:7 
unwilling to submit to Babylon, 11:8, 17:14 
caught in flight, 11:10, 17:21 
death of sons, 11:10, 17:6, 17:9, 19:12 
caught up by the sins of his generation 
although he was wholly righteous, 12:10, 
Pref. to Ch. 17 
death, 12:13, 17:16-22 

castigated for breaking oath of loyalty to 
Nebuchadnezzar, Pref. to Ch. 17, 17:19 
goaded by God to rebel in order that Jerusalem 
should fall, Pref. to Ch. 17 
analysis of his oath to Nebuchadnezzar, Pref. 
to Ch. 17 

appointed king by Nebuchadnezzar, 17:5 
name changed by Nebuchadnezzar, 17:13 
breaks covenant from 5inai, 17:19 
two names denoting duality of character. Ap¬ 
pendix I 

called 'corpse' in his lifetime, 21:30 
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of Authorities Cited in the Commentary 

Talmudic and Midrashic Sources 


Aggados Bereishis 

A collection of midrashim on parts of the Book 
of Genesis. 

Avos d'Rabbl Nosson 

Also called Mishnah. Tosefta, Aggadah, and 
Baraita d’Rabbi Nosson. it is the first of the ‘small 
tractates’ which are printed together with Seder 
Nezikin in standard editions of the Babylonian 
Talmud. 

Derech Eretz Zuta 

One of the 'small tractates’. See Avos d’Rabbi 
Nosson. 

Eliyahu Rabbah and Zuta 

Also known as Tanna d’Bei Eliyahu. A series of 
teachings revealed by Elijah the Prophet to the 
Am ora R’ Anan. 

Josephus Flavius 

The earliest Jewish historian whose works have 
reached us, Josephus lived from approximately 
3800-3860 (40-100 C.E.). Born into an 
aristocratic family of Kohanim, he entered public 
life at a young age. When the war against Rome 
broke out, Josephus was appointed commander 
in the Galilee. According to his own account, it 
was the tanna R’ Shimon ben Gameliel who 
recommended him for this appointment. After 
he was captured by the Romans following the 
siege of Jotapata, he managed to gain the favor 
of the Roman General Vespasian, at whose in¬ 
struction he would go before the walls of 
Jerusalem, exhorting the inhabitants to sur¬ 
render. When Vespasian was proclaimed 
emperor, he freed Josephus. In gratitude, 
Josephus assumed Vespasian’s family name 
Flavius. Having been an eyewitness and an ac¬ 
tive participant in the war against Rome, he 
proceeded to write an account of it, Wars of the 
Jews, which has come down to us in Greek and 
has been translated into many languages. His 
other work, Antiquities, deals with Jewish 
History from the Creation to the destruction of 
the Second Temple. 

Mechllta 

Tannaic Midrash to Exodus. 

Mechllta d'Rabbl Shimon bar Yochal 

Tannaic Midrash. 

Midrash Rabbah 

Amoraic Midrash on the Torah and the five 
Megillos. 


Midrash Tanchuma 

Midrash on the Torah, ascribed to Rabbi 
Tanchuma. 

Mldrash Torah 

A collection of Midrashim. 

Ptrkel d'Rabbl Dieter 

Ancient Aggadic work attributed to the first cen¬ 
tury tanna, R’ Eliezer ben Hyrcanos. 

Seder Olam 

A history attributed to the tanna Rabbi Yose bar 
Chalafta. 

Sefer HaBahlr 

A Kabbalistic work attributed to the tanna R’ 
Nechunyah ben Hakana. 

SIJH 

Tannaic Midrash to Numbers and 
Deuteronomy. 

Targum Onkelos 

Aramaic interpretive translation of the Torah at¬ 
tributed to the proselyte Onkelos who lived dur¬ 
ing the tannaic period. 

Targum Yerushalml 

Aramaic interpretive translation of the Torah. 

Targum Yonasan 

Aramaic interpretive translation of the Prophets, 
attributed to the tanna Yonasan ben Uriel. 

Toras Kohanim 

Halachic Midrash to Leuidcus, as taught by the 
amora Rav Id. 243J and his school. 

Tosefta 

Lit. ‘Addition’. A collection of teachings com¬ 
piled by the early amora, Rav Chiya, to explain 
and expand upon the matters discussed in the 
Mishnah. 

Yalkut Shlmonl 

Thirteenth century anthology of Talmudic and 
Midrashic comments on the Tanach. It is at¬ 
tributed to Rabbi Shimon HaDarshan of 
Frankfort who lived in the 13th century. 

Zohar 

The basic book of Kabbalah as transmitted by 
Rabbi Shimon bar Yochai to his disciples. It is ar¬ 
ranged according to the portions of the Torah. 
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Rishonim / Earlier Rabbinic Sources 


Abarbanel, R’ Yttzchak 

Celebrated philosopher and Biblical commen¬ 
tator at the time of the Spanish expulsion. 

A scion of the Davidic royal family, he was bom 
in Lisbon in 5197/1437. He was a diSciple of R’ 
Yosef Chayun. Alfonso V of Portugal recognized 
his great capabilities and appointed him minister 
of the treasury. He fled Portugal for Castile 
when the king suspected him of complicity in an 
insurrection against the throne. King Ferdinand 
of Castile appointed him minister of finance, a 
post which he held until the Jews of Spain were 
expelled from that country (9 Av 5252/1492). 
Abarbanel joined the refugees, despite the 
entreaties of the king and queen that he stay on. 
The title ‘Don’ was conferred on him when he 
served as a minister of finance in the Spanish 
government. 

His major work is a voluminous commentary to 
Torah and Prophets. These and his many other 
works rank him among the classical Jewish Bible 
commentators and thinkers. Abarbanel attacks 
Christian theology in his writings, a feat which in 
his days was very dangerous. He died in Padua, 
Italy in 5268 (1508). 

Aruch 

Talmudic dictionary compiled by R’ Nassan ben 
Yechiel of Rome (11th century). 

Bachya ben Osher, R' 

(Also pronounced Bechay or Bechie.) 

Served as dayman and rabbi in Saragossa, Spain, 
mid 13th century. 

He was one of the foremost students of R’ 
Shlomo ben Adaras (flashba). His most famous 
work is his commentary on the Torah, published 
m 1291. 

Chows HaLevavos by R’ Bachya Ibn 
Pekuda 

(Also pronounced Bechay or Bechie.) Second 
half of eleventh century. He was dayyan in 
Saragossa. Wrote Toras Chouos HaLevavos in 
Arabic. It was translated into Hebrew by R’ 
Judah ibn Tibbon and became one of the most 
widely studied books of religious-ethical thought. 

Dunash ben Labrat 

Grammarian, exegete, and poet who flourished 
in the 10th century, he was a student of R’ 
Saadlah Gaon and R’ Chisdal ibn Shaprut. 
Dunash known mainly for his criticism of 
Menachem ben Saruk’s grammar (see there). 

Eleazar Kalir (or HaKallr). 

The best known of the payetannlm (liturgical 
poets). He certainly predated R’ Saadya Gaon 
who quotes him. 

R’ Eliyahu HaBachur 

Called R Eliyahu HaBachur, from the name of 
his book, HaBachur, he is also known as Elijah 
Levitas. 


Grammarian and expert on the Mesorah. he was 
bom in Neustadt, Bavaria in 5228/1488, but left 
his birthplace and settled in Italy, where he spent 
most of his adult life. In 5264/1504 he was in 
Padua, sustaining himself by teaching children. 
When Padua was sacked five years later, R’ 
Eliyahu fled to Rome, where he was hired by 
Cardinal Egedio di Viteibo to be his Hebrew 
tutor. R’ Eliyahu stayed at the cardinal's house 
for thirteen years writing many treatises, among 
them his Sefer HaBachur. He also copied many 
Hebrew manuscripts for the Cardinal, many of 
which are still extant. 

Among his works are T/shbt, a short dictionary 
on Talmudic and Midrashic Aramaic; Meturge- 
man, a concordance and dictionary on Scripture 
and Targumic Aramaic; and Mesoras 
HaMesorah on the Mesorah. 

Eliezer of Beaugency, R' 

Bible commentator from the school of Rashi, 
who flourished in the north of France in the 
twelfth century. He may have been a student of 
the Rashbam. 

His commentaries to Ezekiel, Isaiah and the 
Twelve Prophets are extant. 

R* Hai ben R* Sherira Gaon 

(939-1038). 

Gaon in Pumbedisa. He was universally 
acknowledged to be one of the very greatest 
figures of the Gaonic era. Many of his works are 
still extant including many response and a com¬ 
mentary on parts of Taharos. 

Ibn Ezra 

R* Abraham ibn Ezra was bom 1089 in Toledo. 
He was a famous poet philosopher, gram¬ 
marian, scientist astronomer — and above all — 
Biblical commentator. In all his Bible commen¬ 
taries he strived for the plain, literal meaning of 
the verse. His aim was to explain the etymology 
of difficult words within their grammatical con¬ 
text. Next to Rashi, his commentary on the 
Torah is most widely studied, and appears in 
almost all large editions of the Bible. 

In France, he met R’ Yaakov Tam [Rabbeinu 
Tam’ — grandson of RashiJ and a deep 
friendship between the two followed. According 
to some, he married the daughter of R’ 
Yehudah HaLevi, and had five sons. He traveled 
to many countries and endured much economic 
hardship until his death in 1164. 

Legend had it that he once met the Rambam 
IMaimonidesJ and dedicated a poem to him that 
he wrote on the day of Rambam‘s death. 

Ibn Janach, R” Yonah 

He was bom in Cordova c. 4750/990, and left it 
in 4772/1012 for Saragossa, where he was a 
prominent physician. 

Ibn Janach published one of the first Biblical 
grammar books and dictionaries, the earliest to 
have come down to us in its entirety. It was 
originally written in Arabic and later translated 
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into Hebrew by R’ Yehudah Ibn Tibbon. It is 
divided into two parts: Sefer HaRikmah, and 
Sefer HaShorashim. 

He is often cited by such later Bible com¬ 
mentators and Hebraists as: Ibn Ezra (who 
sometimes refers to him as R’ Merinus); Ibn 
Daud; Radak; Rambam; Mizrachi. The notable 
exception is Rashi, who seems to have been un¬ 
acquainted with his work. 

Kqftor VaFerach 

R’ Isaac ben Moses HaParchi, also known as 
Farhi Estori, was bom in 1282 (prob. in France) 
and died in Eretz Israel in 1357. 

He made it his life’s work to identify the place 
names in Tanach, and his work Kaftor VaFerach 
is the classic presentation of the laws dealing 
with Eretz Yisrael. 

Kara, R* Yosef 

French Bible commentator, c. 1060-1130. INot 
to be confused with R’ Yosef Caro, 15th century 
author of Shulchan Amch. 

R' Yosef was the student of his illustnous uncle. 
R’ Menachem Chelbo, whom he often cites in 
his commentary. 

A resident of Troyes, he frequented Rashi’s 
house, where he made the acquaintance of 
Rashi’s grandson, Rashbam. 

Rav Yosef wrote a commentary on Torah, based 
upon Rashi’s commentary, which he enlarged 
and expanded. He also added glosses to Rashi s 
commentary, which Rashi later incorporated ito 
his own manuscript. Rav Yosef also wrote an in¬ 
dependent commentary to most of Tanach, in¬ 
cluding The Fiue Megillos. 

In his commentaries, he followed the general 
style of Rashi but was not as brief. He cared 
more for the sense of the whole sentence than 
for the grammatical dissection of a single word. 

Kuzari 

Rabbi Yehudah HaLevi (b. Toledo 1085 d. Eretz 
Yisrael ca. 1142). 

Poet and philosopher. His most famous work is 
the Kuzari in which he lays down a far-ranging 
and consistent philosophy of Judaism. 

Menachem ben Chelbo 

Biblical exegete who flourished In northern 
France in the 11th century. His works, called 
Pftronim, are no longer extant although some 
fragments have survived. 

Menachem ben Saruk 

Spanish philologist who flourished in the 10th 
century. He wrote a grammatical dictionary cal¬ 
led Machberes. It was against this dictionary that 
Dunash ben Labrat (see there) wrote. Mena¬ 
chem was a protege of R’ Chasdai ibn Shaprut. 
Much of Rashi’s grammar is based on 
Menachem’s works. 

Menachem ben Solomon Melri 

Flourished in Pespignan between 1248 and 
1306. Famed talmudist who wrote voluminously 


on most of the Talmud. Many of his writings 
have been published from manuscripts fairly 
recently. 

Nimukei Yosef 

Gloss on Alfasi by Rabbi Yosef Chaviva. His 
teacher was a student of the Ritva. 

Rabbeinu Tam 

R’ Yaakov ben Meir Tam was one of the greatest 
Tosafists. His father R’ Meir ben Simcha was 
Rashi’s son-in-law. Rabbeinu Tam was a disciple 
of his father and of his elder brother, R’ Shmuel 
(Rashbam). His comments on the Talmud were 
collected by him and his disciples in Sefer 
HaYashar which also contains some of his 
responsa. Many of the greatest Tosafists were his 
disciples. He also wrote on Hebrew grammar 
and there is evidence that he wrote commen¬ 
taries on the Bible. R’ Tam also wrote Piyutim 
(liturgical poems) and Sef/chos (prayers). Died 
Tamus 4, 4931 (1171). 

Radak 

Commentary on much of Tanach by Rabbi 
David Kimchi who was bom in Narbonne, 1160; 
died there in 1235. 

His father, Rav Yosef, also a grammarian, died 
when Rav David was a child, and he studied un¬ 
der his brother, Rav Moshe, who had also 
published several volumes on grammar. 

Radak’s commentary on Prophets is profound, 
and is included in most large editions. Such was 
his influence that many applied to him the say¬ 
ing from Pirkei Auos: ‘Without kemach t‘flour' 
i.e. ‘Kimch/J, there is no Torah. 

Unlike some of his contemporaries, he stressed 
the p shat, the plain sense, wherever possible, 
striving for clarity and readibility. 

His main work was the Michlol. the second edi¬ 
tion of which came to be known independently 
as the Sefer HaShorashim (not to be confused 
with a work by the same name by Ibn Janach). 

Ralbag 

Commentary on much of Tanach by Rav Levi 
ben Gershom who was bom in Bangols, France 

in 1288; died 1344. 

* • « 

One of the most important Bible commentators 
of his time, he was also a mathematician, 
astronomer, philosopher, and physician. 

He wrote commentaries to the Torah; Job, the 
Fiue Megillos, Former Prophets, Prouerbs, 
Daniel, and Nehemiah. 

His Bible comments establish him as a profound 
philosopher. He also had great skill in textual 
analysis and in extracting the ethical and 
religious teachings of Scripture. 

His commentary to Job was one of the first 
books printed in Hebrew (Ferrara, 1477). 

Ramah 

Rabbi Meir HaLevi ben Tudrus Abulaphia was a 
famed Talmudist who lived in Toledo at the end 
of the 12th century and the beginning of the 
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13th century. His most famous work Is the Yad 
Ramah. He was also a student of the Masorah 
and composed a dictionary, Masores Syog 
LaTorah on the spelling of the Biblical text. 

Rambam 

Rabbi Moshe ben Malmon was one of the most 
illustrious figures of post-Talmudlc times. He 
was a rabbinic authority, codifier, philosopher, 
and court physician to the ruler of Egypt. 

He was bom in Cordova, Spain in 4895/1135. 
His father, the illustrious R' Maimon, was one of 
the major leaders of Spanish Jews. The family 
was forced to flee Spain to escape Christian 
persecution. Rambam wandered through North 
Africa and finally settled in Fostat, the old city of 
Cairo, Egypt. 

At the age of 23 he began his Commentary on 
the Mishnah, which he wrote during his wander¬ 
ings. His main work was Mishnah Torah (Yad 
HaChazakah), his codification of the full 
spectrum of Halachah up to his day. This was 
the only work he wrote in Hebrew, all his other 
works he composed in Arabic, a fact he said to 
have regretted later in life. 

He is also known tor his profound and 
philosophic Moreh Nevuchim (Guide to the 
Perplexed), and for his many works in the field 
of medicine, hygiene, astronomy, etc. 

Rambam also wrote many short treatises in the 
form of letters, among them his famed Iggeres 
Teman, (Letter or Epistle to Yemen), which of¬ 
fers guidance and encouragement to the 
persecuted Yemenite Jews, who were seduced 
by a pseudo-Messiah, and were suffering serious 
persecution on his account. He died in 
4964/1204 and is buried in Tiberias. 

Ramban 

Rabbi Moshe ben Nachman was the leading Bi¬ 
ble and Talmud scholar in the generation follow¬ 
ing Rambam, and was also a renowned 
philosopher, poet, and physician. 

Bom in 4954/1194 to a famous rabbinic family, 
he is sometimes referred to as R’ Moshe 
Gerondi, after his native town of Gerona, where 
he spent most of his life, supporting himself as a 
physician and exercising extensive influence 
over Jewish life. Ramban represented the Jewish 
community in debates against Christian 
scholars. Despite the risk of retaliation, he skil¬ 
lfully and courageously vanquished them, winn¬ 
ing the respect of King James I in the process. 
By the age of 16, he had published works on 
Talmud and Halachah. Among his works are: 
Milchamos Hashem, in defense of Alfasi (Rif) 
against the arguments of R’ Zerachiah HaLevi in 
his Sefer HaMaor; Sefer HaZechus, In response 
to the arguments of the Rauad against Alfasi 
(Rif); Sefer HaMitzvos; Iggeres HaRamban; Ig¬ 
geres HaKodesh; and his profound and en¬ 
cyclopedic Commentary on the Torah, which is 
printed in all major editions of the Chumash; 
and many other writings which have been col¬ 
lected and published In Kisuei HaRambam ed. 
by Rabbi Ch. D. Chavel. 


Ran 

Rabbeinu Nissim Gerondi. a talmudist famous 
for his glosses on Alphasi, lived in Gerona 1340- 
1380. It is'surmised that he is also the author of 
Derashos HaRan, a series of philosophical, 
homiletical, and ethical essays. 

Rashba 

R' Shlomo ben Aderes was the acknowledged 
leader of Spanish Jewry in his day. Rashba's 
commentary to many tractates of the Talmud is 
one of the classics of its genre. His halachic deci¬ 
sions were sought on all questions regarding 
Jewish life. They are collected in a multi-volume 
responsa work. Teshuuos HaRashba, which is 
one of the major authorative works of the 
period. 

Rashbam 

Rabbi Shmuel ben Meir, a Bible and Talmud 
commentator and Tosafist, was born in 
Northern France in 1080 to Rav Meir, one of the 
first Tosafists and disciples of Rashi. Rashbam’s 
mother was Rashi’s daughter, Yocheved. 

Thus, he was a grandson of Rashi, the brother- 
in-law of the great Rabbeinu Tam, and a col¬ 
league of Rav Yosef Kara. 

Rashbam studied under his father, but was in 
fluenced most by his grandfather. They spent 
much time together in legal and exegetical dis¬ 
cussions. (n many instances, it is noted that 
Rashi accepted his grandson's opinion in ex¬ 
egesis. 

Rashbam lived a simple life. He would always 
pray that he might be privileged to perceive the 
truth and to love peace. His commentary to the 
Bible is characterized by his extreme devotion to 
pshat. He constantly refers to ‘the profound 
literal meaning’ of the text. In many ways, he 
considered his commentary as complementing 
that of Rashi. 

As a Talmudic commentator he is best known 
for his writings on most of Baua Basra and the 
end of Pesachim, tractates where Rashi was un¬ 
able to complete his own commentary. 

Rashi 

R’ Shlomo ben Yitzchak is the leading commen¬ 
tator on the Bible and the Talmud. He was bom 
in Troyes, France in 4800/1040, the year Rab¬ 
beinu Gershom Meor HaGolah died. According 
to tradition, Rashi’s ancestry goes back to the 
tanna R’ Yochanan HaSandlar and King David. 
Rashi s commentary on the Talmud — an en¬ 
cyclopedic and brilliant undertaking — has had 
an unequalled impact upon all who study 
Talmud. Rashi’s commentary opened to all what 
otherwise would have remained a sealed book. 
Without his commentary it would be virtually im¬ 
possible to navigate the ‘Sea of Talmud’. Every 
word is precise and laden with inner meaning. 
Rashi s corrections of the Talmud text were so 
generally accepted that, for the most part, they 
were introduced into the standard editions and 
became the standard text. 

His Commentary to the Bible had a similar im¬ 
pact — and virtually every printed Bible contains 
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his commentary which is distinguished by Its 
conciseness and clarity. 

Many Halachic works from the 'School of Rashl’ 
have come down to us: Sefer HaOrah; Sefer 
HaPardes; Machzor Wtry; Siddur Rashi; and 
responsa. 

Ravan 

Rabbi Eliezer ben Nathan, a Talmudist who 
flourished in Mayence In the 12th century. 

R1 Mlgash 

R’ Yoseph HaLevi ibn Mlgash was a Talmudist 
who flourished in Spain during the late 11th and 
early 12th centuries. He was a student of Alphas! 
(Rif) and teacher of Malmonides (Rambam). 

Ri MiTrani 

R’ Yeshayah (b. Mali) of Trani, a great Talmudist 
and Biblical commentator in Southern Italy, is 
also called R’ Yeshayah HaRlshon Lthe firstj or 
HaZaken lthe ElderJ to differentiate him from 
his grandson, R’ Yeshayah b. Elijah of Trani. He 
was a disciple of R' Simchah of Verona who in 
turn was a disciple of Ri HaZaken. In spite of his 
great reverence for Rashi, whom he calls 
HaMoreh, the teacher, he does not hesitate to 
disagree with Rashi and other great commen¬ 
tators. Many unique views are to be found in his 
writings. He wrote voluminously on the Talmud 
(Tosafos Rid and Piskei Rid), and also wrote a 
commentary on Torah. 

In our commentary to Yechezkel, he was refer¬ 
red to as Mahari MiTrani. 

Saadiah Gaon, Rabbeinu 

R‘ Saadiah ben Yosef Gaon, born in 

4652/892 was Rosh Yeshiva of Sura and 
one ol the most important figures of the il¬ 
lustrious Gaonic period. R’ Saadiah was made 
Gaon (head of the academy) by the Resh 
Gelusa (Exi larch) David ben Zakkal in 928. The 
ancient academy in Sura, founded by Rav, then 
began a new period of brilliance. 

A sage in every sphere of Torah knowledge, he 
had a full grasp of the secular knowledge of his 
time. A dynamic leader, he fought a valiant bat¬ 
tle against the growing influence of Karalsm. 

He wrote in many areas: Halachah, responsa, 
philosophy, grammar, but most of his works are 
lost or scattered among the genlzos, awaiting 
publication. Among the most important of R’ 
Saadiah’s surviving works are his Tafslr, a 
translation of the Bible from Hebrew into Arabic, 
which has remained the standard Bible for 
Yemenite Jews; his S/ddur; Sefer HaAgron, on 
grammar; and his profound Sefer Emuno s 
VDeos, (Book of Beliefs and Doctrines), 
originally written in Arabic and translated into 


Hebrew by R’ Yehudah Ibn Tlbbon. This major 
philosophical work Is the earliest such book to 
have survived intact. Recently R’ Y. Kafich has 
retranslated this book from manuscripts, show¬ 
ing that R’ Saadiah later made many changes 
which are not found in the standard editions. R’ 
Saadiah died 4702/942 and is credited with 
a rebirth of Torah study in North Africa. 

Sefer Chassidim 

Rabbi Yehudah HaChassid (c. 11501217), was 
one of the main teachers of the ‘Chassidei 
Ashkenaz’ and one of the most profound ethical 
teachers who ever lived. 

He was the author-editor of Sefer Chassidim, a 
profound ethical/halachic treatise which has 
come down to us in two separate editions. The 
book has achieved great popularity and has 
been reprinted many times. 

Rav Yehudah’s father, Shmuel, was a saintly and 
renowned rosh yeshiva in Speyer, and Rav 
Yehudah studied under him. 

His contemporaries said of him: ‘Had he lived in 
the time of the prophets, he would have been a 
prophet; in the time of the tannaim, he would 
have been a tanna; in the time of the amoraim, 
an amora...’ 

Shemaya of Troyes, Rabbeinu 

An 11th century French scholar, he was known 
to be one of Rashi’s closest disciples and was 
probably related to him, either as his grandson 
or as father-in-law of Rashi’s grandson, 
Rashbam. 

He helped Rashi edit his commentary to Scrip¬ 
ture and also his responsa. Rashi mentions that 
he consulted with R' Shemaya in the matter of 
Yechezkel’s Temple. 

S r MAG (Sefer Mitzvos Gadol) 

R’ Moshe ben Yaakov of Coucy was a French 
tosafist. He often traveled from town to town ex¬ 
horting the people to be scrupulous in their 
observance of mitzuos. Upon receiving a Divine 
revelation to do the same in Spain, he went 
there and became a major influence in stemm¬ 
ing a drift away from Torah observance. 

S'MAG, his major work, is a voluminous treat¬ 
ment of all the Scriptural and Rabbinic mitzuos 
and, their laws. It is based on Rambam s 
Mishneh Torah which R’ Moshe quotes virtually 
verbatim and elucidates. 

Tosafos 

A major school of commentators on all of the 
Talmud. Flourished in the 12th and 13th cen¬ 
turies In France and Germany. 
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Achronim / Later Rabbinic Sources 


Aruch HaShulchan 

One of the major halachlc works of the last cen¬ 
tury, It is an encyclopedic compendium follow¬ 
ing the order of the four parts of the Shu/chan 
Aruch. The author, R’ Yechiel Michel Epstein 
(1829-1908). was rau of Novardak. In addition 
to his Aruch HaShulchan which deals, as does 
the Shulchan Aruch, with laws applying to Israel 
in exile, he also wrote Aruch HaShu/chan 
HaAsid (of the Future), a treatment of the 
halachah which will apply with the building of 
the Third Temple. 

Aruch LeNer 

Commentary to a number of tractates by R’ 
Yaakov Ettinger, rabbi of Altona, Germany (19th 
century). 

Daas Tevunoa (MesiUaa Yesharim, 

Derech Haahem) 

Rabbi Moshe Chaim Lusatto (1707-1746), 
Kabbalist. author of Mussar/ethical works, and 
poet, was bom in Padua, Italy. He was regarded 
as a genius from childhood, having mastered 
Tanach, Midrash, and Talmud at an early age. 
He later went on to Kabbalistic and ethical 
studies. 

He is most famous for his profound ethical 
treatise, Mesillas Yesharim (‘The Path of the 
Upright’), which is regarded as a Mussar classic, 
alongside such works as the Chovos HaLeuavos 
of R’ Bachya ibn Pakuda and Shaarei Teshuvah 
of Rabbeinu Yonah. 

Daas Teuunos is a Kabbalistic treatise which ex¬ 
amines such subjects as the aim of Creation, the 
nature of Divinity, sin, and justice; and presents a 
general philosophy of history. Among his other 
Kabbalistic works were: Razin Genizin, Megilias 
Sesarim, Maamar haGeulah, and Derech 
Hashem. 

In 1743, he emigrated to Erelz Yisrael. He lived 
a short time in Acre, and died there, with his 
family, in a plague. 

Dov Ber of Mezeritch, R’ 

A disciple of the Baal Shem Tou and an in¬ 
terpreter of his teachings, R’ Dov Ber, known as 
the Maggid (Preacher) of Mezeritch, was the 
leading figure in the Chassidic movement after 
the passing of the Besht. It was under him that 
the movement spread throughout Eastern 
Europe and took root in province after province. 

After his passing in 5532/1772, Chassidim no 
longer had a single preeminent figure. His 
legacy passed to several great figures who 
founded the various dynasties and courts, most 
of which endure to this day. He lived in the 
Ukraine. 

HaKeaav VeHaKabbalah 

Commentary to the Torah by R’ Yaakov Zvi 
Mechlenburq, Rau of Koenigsberg, Germany 
(19th century). 


The commentary attempts, with a novel 
etymological approach, to show how the Oral 
Law can be shown to derive directly from the 
Written Law. 

Ivier, R’ Moshe 

A famous eighteenth century Talmudist (b. 1721 
d. 1771). he was contempory with the Vilna 
Gaon and was considered one of his most bril¬ 
liant students. 

His diagram of Yechezkel’s Temple was first 
published in Yesod VeShoresh HaAvadah by R’ 
Alexander Ziskind of Grodno. 

Mi Yakar 

Commentary on many parts of Tanach by R’ 
Samuel ben Abraham Laniado. He was bom in 
Allepo, Syria and died in 1605. He is often refer¬ 
red to in books of Biblical commentary as the 
Ba al HaKeilim. 

Levush HaChur 

Halachic work by R’ Mordechai Jaffe (1535- 
1612) of Prague. He was a student of R’ Shlomo 
Luria (Maharshal) and R’ Moshe Isserles 
(RaMa). 

When R’ Yosef Caro’s Beis Yosef appeared. R’ 
Mordechai found it overlong, and so began to 
write his Levush Malchus. Later, the Shulchan 
Aruch appeared with the gloss of R’ Moshe Is¬ 
serles, and R’ Mordechai put aside his work, only 
to reconsider many years later. He published his 
work. The Levushim, encompassing all of Shu/- 
chan Aruch, as well as a commentary on Ram- 
bam, Rashi. astronomy — “as a work that will be 
midway between the two extremes: the lengthy 
Beis Yosef of Rav Caro on the one hand, and on 
the other. Karo’s Shulchan Aruch together with 
the Mappah of R’ Isserles, which is too brief.” 

Magen Avraham 

Commentary on Shulchah Aruch Orach Chaim , 
by R’ Avraham of Kalish (1637-1683), universal¬ 
ly accepted and printed in all complete editions 
of the Shulchan Aruch. 

Maharal 

R’ Yehudah Loew ben Bezalel was one of the 
seminal figures in the last 500 years of Jewish 
thought. The year of R’ Yehudah’s birth is not 
known with certainty, he died in Prague in 1609. 
His genealogy can be traced to King David. 
Although he was universally acknowledged as 
one of the rabbinic greats of the era, his life was 
not an easy one. He delayed his marriage for 
many years due to financial difficulties. He was 
chief rabbi of Moravia, residing in Nikolsburg for 
20 years. In 1573, he transferred his yeshiva to 
Prague, the Torah metropolis of Europe. Upon 
two different occasions, he accepted the rab¬ 
binate of Posen. He was elected chief rabbi of 
Prague in 1598 as a very old man. It appears 
that the position had been denied him up to 
then because of his outspokenness in attacking 
social evils and religious laxity. His greatest con- 
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tribution was his formulation of a self-contained 
system of Jewish thought. His many books and 
lengthy sermons formed the basis for much of 
the significant writing of succeeding centuries. 
Among his many erudite works were: NoveUae 
on Shulchan Aruch Yoreh Deah; Gur Aryeh on 
the Torah; Mer haGolah Derech Chaim; Net- 
zach Yisrael; Nesivos 01am, etc. 

Maharsha 

Commentary on the Talmud by R’ Shmuel 
Eliezer ben Yehudah HaLevi Eidels (1551- 
1631). His commentary is included In every 
standard edition of the Talmud. Bom in Cracow, 
he moved to Posen in his youth. In 1614 he 
became Rav of Lublin, and in 1625 of Ostrog, 
where he founded a large yeshivah. 

Metzudoa 

Commentary to the Prophets and Writings by 
the 18th century R’ Yecheil Hillel ben David 
Altschuller. 

The commentary consists of two parts: Met- 
zudas Zion, which explains individual words; and 
Metzudas David, which provides a running com¬ 
mentary to the text. Due to their simple and con¬ 
cise language, the dual commentaries have 
become almost indlspensible studyaids. They 
have attained great popularity and have been 
reprinted in nearly every edition of the Prophets. 

Minchas Shai 

R’ Yedidiah Shlomo Raphael of Norzi, who was 
Rav in Mantua in 1585, consecrated the greater 
part of his life to authenticating the Masorah of 
the Bible by studying every previously printed 
Masorah text, comparing the various readings 
scattered through Talmudic and Midrashic 
literature, as well as in published and un¬ 
published manuscripts. The resulting work was 
entitled Goder Peretz, but was published under 
the name Minchas Shai. 

This work, which was as perfect as thorough 
learning and conscientious industry could make 
it, has become the most accepted work in es¬ 
tablishing the Masorah. Minchas Shai Is printed 
as an appendix to most large Bibles. 

Mlzrachi, FT Eliyahu 

A commentary on Rashis glosses on the Torah. 
R’ Eliyahu ben Abraham Mizrachi (6. Constan¬ 
tinople 1455, died there 1526) was Chacham 
Bashi (chief rabbi) In Turkey, and wrote a large 
number of Talmudical, exegetlcal and 
mathematical books. 

Nefesh HaChayim 

R’ Chaim of Volozhin (1749-1821) was one of 
the leading pupils of the Vilna Gaon and R’ 
Aryeh Gunzberg (Shaagas Aryeh), and the 
acknowledged spiritual leader of the non- 
Chassidic Russian Jewry of his day. In 1802, he 
founded the renowned Yeshiva of Volozhin 
which became the prototype and inspiration for 
nearly all Ashkenazic ‘Litvisheh’ yeshivos. 
Author of Nefesh HaChaim and fluach Chaim. 


Or HaChatm 

Classic commentary on Torah by R’ Chaim ibn 
Attar (born Sale, Morocco 1696 — died 
Jerusalem 1743). This commentary, which is 
printed in most standard editions of the 
Chumash, has had an extensive circulation in 
Germany and Poland, especially among Chas¬ 
sidim, and Sephardic Jewry. 

Orach Chatm 

One of the four sections of the Shu/chan Aruch, 
the authorative Halachic work by R’ Joseph 
Karo (b. Spain 1488, d. Safad 1575). 

Rama 

R’ Moshe Isseries was rau of Cracow until his 
death in 1573, and one of the greatest halachic 
authorities. He authored many works and is best 
known for his glosses Darchei Moshe on the Tur 
and HaMappah, on the Shulchan Aruch, which 
emphasizes the Ashkenazic rite. 

Rashash 

R’ Samuel ben Joseph Strashun (1794-1872) 
was a Lithuanian merchant and Talmudic 
scholar. He wrote glosses to every tractate in the 
Talmud. 

Seder HaDoros 

A history by R’ Yechiel ben Solomon Heilprin 
who was a talmudic scholar and historian who 
flourished in Lithuania at the end of the 17th 
and the beginning of the 18th centuries. 

SJbmo 

Commentary on the Torah by R’ Ovadiah 
Sfomo (1470-1550), who was one of the 
greatest Italian commentators and literary 
figures of the Renaissance Period. He studied 
medicine, the profession he followed. He settled 
in Bologna where he established a beis medrash 
which he headed until his death. 

Tomer Devorah 

R’ Moshe Cordovero (1522 1570), known by 
his acronym: Ramak, was the leading Kabbalist 
in the period before the ARI. He lived in Safed 
and studied Torah from R’ Yosef Karo, author 
of the Shu/chan Aruch. He was one of the few 
who were ordained with the full Semichah re¬ 
introduced by R' Yaakov Berav. 

Ramak was the brother-in-law of the Kabbalist R’ 
Shlomo Alkabetz who initiated him into the 
mysteries of Kabbalah then being propagated in 
Safed. His stature was such that even the ARIzal 
referred to him as ‘my master and mentor.’ 

One of Ramak’s most important works was his 
Pardes Rimonim, elucidating the tenets of Kab¬ 
balah. He is also the author of Tomer Devorah, 
the famous mussar work which is widely studied 
even today. 

Tzuras HaBayia 

A description of Yechezkel’s Temple by R’ Yom 
Tov Lipman HaLevi Heller (b. 1579 in Wallus- 
tein, Bavaria), who is famous for Tosafos Yom 
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Tov, one of the classic commentaries to 
Mishnah. 

Vilna Gaon (1720-1797) 

The greatest Talmudist and Kabbalist of his age. 
R’ Eliyahu of Vilna wrote extensively on both 
subjects. He is especially famous for his glosses 
on the Shufchon Aruch. 


Yaaroa Devash 

R’ Yonasan Eybeshuetz, bom in 1690 in 
Cracow, served as Rosh Yeshlvah in Prague. He 
was rau of the ‘Three Communities,’ Altona, 
Hamburg, and Wandsbech, until his death in 
1796. Published extensively on Halachah and 
the Bible. 


More Recent Rabbinic Sources 

Die Drei Grosae Propheten 


Admaa Kodesh 

A study of the boundaries and locations of Erelz 
Yisrael, Yitzchok ben Eliyahu Pessach Goldhor, 
who lived in Erelz Yisrael in the early 20th cen¬ 
tury. 

Bloch, R’ Avraham Yltzchak 

Rav of Telshe in Lithuania and Rosh Yeshiva of 
the famous yeshivah which flourished there. He 
was killed in 1941 during the Holocaust. 

Chazon HaMlkrah 

Discussions of topics in Tanach arranged ac¬ 
cording to the weekly Haftaros. R’ Yissachar 
Jacobson, bom in Germany, lived the later part 
of his life in Eretz Yisrael and published exten¬ 
sively on Jewish topics. 

Chazon Ish 

R' Avraham Yeshayah Karelitz (1878-1953), 
one of the foremost Torah scholars and leaders 
of the second quarter of this century- He was a 
disciple of his father who was Rav of Kossow 
(Lithuania). 

At an early age, R’ Karelitz decided to devote 
himself to learning Torah Lishmah. for its own 
sake; he never sought recognition. Even when 
he started publishing the first parts of his 
voluminous Chazon Ish, he remained virtually 
unknown since he published all his works 
anonymously. When he settled in Eretz Yisrae/ 
in 1933, he was immediately recognized as one 
of the Torah greats of his generation. From then 
on virtually nothing of importance was done in 
the religious community without consulting him. 

His works, all entitled Chazon Ish, deal mainly 
with halachah. He also wrote a work (in¬ 
complete) on ethics: Al /nyonei Emunah 
UVitachon VOd. 

Der Neue Kusari (Messiaspuren, 
Moriah) 

Dr. Isaac Breuer, a grandson of R‘ S.R. Hirsch, 
was one of the most eloquent transmitters of 
Hirschlan teachings. Trained as a lawyer, he 
nevertheless wrote prolifically on Jewish 
philosophy. In the later part of his life he settled 
in Erelz Yisrael where he continued his eclectic 
writing until his death. 


A major essay analyzing the works of the three 
major prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 
R’ Joseph Carlebach (1892 1942), a scion of a 
great rabbinic family, was a German Rau and 
educator. His father, R’ Shlomo Carlebach, was 
rav of Lubech, Germany. 

R‘ Carlebach wrote a commentary on Shir 
HaShirim and Koheles and a study of the 
Ralbag. Towards the end of his life, he was Chief 
Rabbi of Hamburg. He died in the Holocaust 
after refusing to desert his community to flee to 
safety. 

Dikdukei Sofrim 

A pioneering work by Rabbi Raphael Nathan 
Rabinowitz (1835-1888), providing variant 
readings for the greater part of the Babylonian 
Talmud. 

Dorvs HaRlshonim 

A trail-blazing history of the period of the Se¬ 
cond Temple and the development of the 
Mishnah, by R’ Yitzchak Isaac HaLevy 
Rabinowitz (1847-1914) commonly referred to 
as HaLevy. 

He was the first of the Torah greats of modem 
times to devote himself to the study of history. In 
an area which, by default, had become the ex¬ 
clusive province of Jews who had become es¬ 
tranged from Judaism, he succeeded in es¬ 
tablishing a system, firmly grounded in the 
teachings of the Sages, which has become the 
indispensable basis for all further study in the 
field. 

Hirsch, R’ Samson Rafael 

(1808-1888) 

The father of modem German Orthodoxy, he 
was a fiery leader, brilliant writer, and profound 
educator. His greatness as a Talmudic scholar 
was obscured by his other monumental ac¬ 
complishments. After becoming chief rabbi and 
member of Parliament in Bohemia and Moravia, 
he left to revitalize Torah Judaism in Frankfort- 
am-Main which he transformed into a Torah 
bastion. 

His best known works are the classic six-volume 
Commentary on Chumash, noted for its 
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profound and brilliant philosophical approach to 
Biblical commentary, his similar Commentary to 
Psalms, and Horeb, a philosophical analysis of 
the mitzuos. 

Hoffmann, R’ David Tzvi 

Talmudist and biblical scholar who was bom in 
Hungary in 1844 and studied under Maharam 
Schick and R' Ezriel Hildesheimer. 

He produced a vast body of writing in all areas of 
Jewish thought and his great erudition earned 
him recognition as one of the great Torah 
scholars of Germany where he went during the 
later part of his life to teach at the Rabbinical 
Seminary in Berlin. 

Ir HaKodesh VeHaMikdash 

An encyclopedic work by R’ Yechiel Michael 
Tykucinsky concerning all aspects of Jerusalem 
in Halachah. R’ Tykucinsky studied under R’ 
Shmuel Salant, who was rav of Jerusalem for a 
full seventy years, and married R’ Salant’s grand¬ 
daughter. He headed the famed Etz Chaim 
Yeshivah of Jerusalem, and was acknowledged 
as one of the Torah giants of his generation. 

He died in 1956 leaving behind a vast body of 
work in all areas of Jewish thought and 
Halachah. 

Kaplan, R’ Avraham Eliyahu 

(1890-1924) 

Bom in Keidan as the posthumous son of the 
famous ‘Illuy of Rakow’ of the same name who 
died at the early age of 33. The father belonged 
to the intimate circle of the Chofetz Chaim. 

R’ Avraham Eliyahu studied in Telshe under R' 
Eliezer Gordon and later in Slabodka, where, as 
a student of the famed Alter of Slobodka he 
came under the influence of the Mussar move¬ 
ment. 

At the young age of 30 he wa s called to Berlin to 
assist the ailing R’ David Zvi Hoffman in his 
duties as Rector of the Rabbinical Seminary and 
at the latter’s death in 1921, he succeeded to 
that position. His impact upon the Orthodox 
German youth was phenomenal and many 
flocked to hear his lectures and to be warmed by 
the fire of his religious enthusiasm. 

Tragically, he died only two years later. His 
writings have been collected in two volumes: 
Blkuos HaYirah and Diurei Talmud. 

Messes HaSofer 

A work devoted to elucidating and identifying 
the place names in Scripture. R’ Aaron Marcus 
(1843-1916) was a historian of Kabbalah and 
Chassidus. 

Kronglass R’ David 

R’ David was bom In Kobrin, Poland, In 1910, 
where he was first educated, continuing on to 
the Yeshiva in Mir. Gaining recognition for his 
vast Torah knowledge and his great wisdom and 
perception In dealing with people, R' David was 
appointed Mashglach of Yeshlvas Ner Israel in 


America, a position that he could not fill for over 
eight years due to the outbreak of World War II. 
With the miraculous escape of the Mlrrer 
Yeshiva, he fled to Shanghai, where under the 
most trying circumstances he wrote Diurei Dauid, 
novellae on Zeraim. 

Upon assuming his position in Baltimore, R’ 
David conducted daily lectures on Talmud, and 
delivered his famous weekly Mussar talks. For 
over twenty-five years he was both teacher and 
father to his students. Througf h'; guidance, 
and by setting a living example, K’ David forged 
a link between the European derech (path) of 
Torah and Mussar, and his American talmidim. 
He died in 1972. 

A series of his mussar lectures were published, 
entitled Sichos Chochmoh UMussar. 

Levant, R’ Avrohom Dovid 

Talmid of R’ Menachem Mendel of Lubavitch 
(the Zemach Zedek}, rav of Nikolayev, Ukraine; 
authored many books including Shaar HaKollel. 

Levovitz, R’ Yemcham 

Mashgiach Ruchani of the famed MlrTer 
Yeshivah in Europe, guide and mentor to thou¬ 
sands of students. Some of his writings have 
been published under the title: Da as Chochmah 
U Mussar. 

Maharatz Chayes 

Acronym for R' Zvi Hirsch Chayes (1805-1855), 
Galician rabbinic scholar. Author of Mevo 
HaTalmud (introduction to Talmud), novellae 
to Talmud, and numerous treatments of historic 
and halachic topics. His glosses to the Talmud 
are printed in the larger standard editions. 

Malbim, R’ Meir Leibush 

Rav and Biblical commentator (1809-1879), 
Malbim is an acronym of his name Meir Leibush 
ben Yechiel Michel. 

He was bom in Volhynla and was still a child 
when his father died. He studied in his native 
town until the age of 13. He then went to War¬ 
saw where he was known as the ‘iluy (prodigy] 
from Volhynia’. He was rau in several cities but 
he suffered much persecution because of his un¬ 
compromising stand against Reform, leading 
even to a brief imprisonment on a false accusa¬ 
tion. He wandered much of his life, serving as 
rav in various cities for several years at a time — 
even serving for a short while as chief rabbi of 
Rumania. 

His fame and immense popularity rests upon his 
widely esteemed commentary to the Bible. His 
first published commentary was on Megillas 
Esther (1845). His commentary to the remain¬ 
ing books of the Bible were published between 
then and 1876. 

His commentary on the Bible (as the author sets 
forth in his introduction to /sa/ahj is based upon 
three fixed principles: In the text of the Torah 
and the figurative language of the prophets 
there are no mere synonymous repetitions; 
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every word in a verse is essential to the meaning 
in accord with the rules of language; and every 
statement conveys a sublime thought and all 
metaphors are replete with wisdom, for they are 
the words of the living God. 

Margolios, R’ Reuven 

Torah scholar in Eretz Ysrael. His prodigious 
knowledge in all areas of the Torah enabled him 
to publish basic research in many different fields. 

Masores HaTorah VeHaNevl’im 

R’ Pesach Funfer (1830-1912) was a member of 
the Vilna rabbinate who did research on the divi¬ 
sion of Tanach into chapters and verses. 

Mechokekei Yehudah 

Commentary on /bn Ezra s commentary to the 
Torah by R’ Yehudah Leib Krinsky. 

Michtav MeElfyahu 

Essays on Jewish ethics by R’ Eliyahu Eliezer 
Dessler (1891-1954), one of the outstanding 
personalities of the Mussar movement. 

R’ Dessler was bom in Homel, Russia to one of 
Lithuania's distinguished Torah families. In 
1929 he settled in London. He exercised a 
profound influence on the teaching of Mussar, 
not only because of the profundity of his ideas, 
but also on account of his personal, ethical con¬ 
duct. In 1941 he became director of the Kollel of 
Gateshead Yeshiva in England. 

In 1947, at the invitation of R’ Yosef 
Kahaneman, he became Mashgiach of Ponovez 
Yeshiva in Bnei Brak, Israel, and remained there 
until his death. 

His teachings are unique for their harmonious 
mixture of Mussar, Kabbalah, and Chassidus. 
Some of his ideas were published by his students 
in the three-volume Michtau MeEliyahu. 

Nefesh HaGer 

Commentary on Targum Onkelos by R’ 
Mordechai Loevenstein. 

Netziv 

Acronym for R’ Naftali Zvi Yehudah Berlin 
(1817-1893), who was one of the leading rabbis 
of his generation and Rosh Yeshivah of 
Volozhin for some 40 years. He was bom at Mir, 
and was already known as a great Talmudic 
scholar in his early youth. In 1831 he manied 
the daughter of R’ Yitzchak of Volozhin — son of 
R’ Chaim of Volozhin Who was the head of the 
important yeshivah in that town. 

When R’ Chaim died in 1851 he was succeeded 
by his elder son-in-law, R’ Eliezer Yitzchak. 
When the latter died in 1854, Netziv succeeded 
him, transforming the yeshivah Into a spiritual 
center for the whole of Russian Jewry. For 
twenty-four hours a day, the sound of Torah 
learning could be heard resounding in the walls 
of the beis midrash, and Netziv’s relationship 
with his students was one of father and son. 


In his last years, he came into conflict with the 
Russian authorities as a result of their instruc¬ 
tions to reduce the number of students at the 
yeshivah, and to introduce secular subjects into 
the curriculum. This resulted in a government 
decree to close the yeshiva in 1892. and to exile 
Netziv and his family. His health was so seriously 
affected by the closing, that he was unable to 
carry out his desire to settle in Eretz Yisrael. He 
died in Warsaw about 18 months after his depar¬ 
ture from Volozhin. 

Among Netziv’s works were Haamek Sheeilah , 
a comprehensive commentary to the She iltos of 
R Achai Gaon; Ha amek Dauar. commentary 
on the Torah; Rinah Shel Torah, commentary to 
Shir HaShirim; and his responsa Meishiu Dauar. 

Nevi'el HaEmes 

An analysis of prophecy and ten prophets by R’ 
Avrohom Wolf, based on the writings of his 
father-in-law, R’ Abraham Klein, the famed rav 
of Nuremberg. 

R’ Wolf, who died in 1979 was a well-known 
thinker and educator in Eretz Yisrael, headed 
the Beis Yaakov School for girls in Bnei Berak 
and educated thousands of girls in the 
traditional Jewish path. 

Parties Yosef 

Commentary on Rashis commentary to the 
Torah by R’ Joseph Patsanovski in the early part 
of the 20th century. 

Stein, R’ Shlomo 

Rav of Schweinfurt, Bayern (b. 1894. d. 1938) 
was a writer, thinker, and important Orthodox 
activist. 

S’fas Ernes 

Posthumously published novellae on Talmud 
and chassidic discourses on Torah by R’ 
Yehudah Aryeh Leib Alter (1847-1903), the 
Gerrer Rebbe. His father had died when he was 
only 12 years old, and he was raised and trained 
by his illustrious grandfather, the Chiddushei 
HaRim. 

He was 19 years old when his grandfather died 
and, despite the pleas of the chassidim, insisted 
he was unwowrthy to become Gener Rebbe. 
Instead, he became a disciple of his grand¬ 
father’s colleague and friend. R‘ Henach of Alex- 
androw. Several years later, after R’ Henoch’s 
death, he acceded to the wishes of the chassidim 
and molded Ger into the largest chassidus in 
Poland. 

A prodigious and diligent scholar, he 
nevertheless found time to counsel many thou¬ 
sands of disciples every year and to become an 
effective leader in Torah causes. 

Shem Olam 

One of the numerous books by R’ Yisroel Meir 
HaKohen (1838-1933), the famed Chofetz 
Chaim. From the small Polish town of Radin the 
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light generated by this saintly man spread 
throughout the Jewish world. 

He became world renowned with the publication 
of his first book Chofetz Chaim on the laws of 
Lashon HaRa Islander and t^le-bearingj; 
thereafter he became universally known by the 
name of that book. Mishneh Bervrah, his 
monumental commentary to Shu/chon Aruch 
Check Chaim, became a standard halachic 
reference even during his lifetime and there is 
hardly an aspect of Jewish life which was not 
touched by some product of his prolific pen. 

Toldos HaKohanim HaGedottm 

A historical sketch of all the High Priests. The 
author, R’ Yekusiel Yehudah Greenwald (1889- 
1955), spent his most productive years as rav of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Tvuas Ha’aretz 

An authoritative, meticulously researched work 
dealing with the boundaries and place names of 
Eretz Yisrael. Its author, Yehoseph Schwarz, was 
bom in Germany in 1804 and emigrated to 
Eretz Yisrael in 1833. He died in 1865. 


Yisrael Kedoshlm 

One of the many books on Jewish thought by 
the great Chassidic sage, R' Tzadok HaCohen 
Rabinowitz (1823-1900). 

Bom in Kreisburg, Latvia, young Tzadok at¬ 
tracted attention as a phenomenal genius. 
Orphaned at the age of six, he was raised by his 
uncle near Bialystok. Such was the child's 
reputation that R’ Yitzchak Elchanan Spektor of 
Kovno made a point of testing him when he 
happened to be nearby. He prophecied that ‘the 
boy will light a great torch of knowledge in 
Israel’. 

In later years, R’ Tzadok lived in Lublin where he 
became acquainted with R’ Leibele Eiger, a dis¬ 
ciple of R‘ Mordechai Yosef of Izhblca. R’ 
Tzadok became their disciple, and with their pas¬ 
sing, became Rebbe of the Chassidim of Izhbica. 
He became known far and wide as the 'Kohen 
of Lublin.’ The breadth and depth of his thought 
is astonishing. Many considered him the greatest 
Torah scholar in all of Poland. 

A very prolific writer, he left many unpublished 
manuscripts that were destroyed during World 
War II. Among his works are Pri Tzaddik, a ma¬ 
jor collection of discourses on Torah and the 
festivals, Responsa Txferes Zvi ,and Resisei Layla. 


Contemporary Rabbinic Sources 


Aley Shur 

A book of guidance to the aspiring ben Torah. 
R’ Shlomo Wolbe, Israel. 

Anvil of Slnaf 

A comprehensive hashfca/ah/historical treat¬ 
ment of the chain of Torah tradition. R’ Zecharia 
Fendel. 

Bmer, R' Joseph 

Formerly Rosh Yeshivah of Frankfort, author of 
Der Prophet Jecheskel. Great leader and 
founder of the German community which was 
transplanted to the Washington Heights 
neighborhood of New York. 

Carmel, R’ Aiyeh 

Torah scholar, writer and educator, Israel. 

Da’as Sofrim 

A commentary on Tanach. R’ Chaim Dov 
Rabinowitz. America, Israel. 


Forchheimer, Dr. Paul 

Respected Hirschian scholar and writer. 

HaMIkdaah HaShellahl 

Encyclopedia on the Temple of Yechezkel. R’ 
Shaul Schaefer, Israel. 

HaTekufah HaGedolah 

An examination of current events in the light of 
the teaching of the Sages. R’ Menachem Rasher, 
Israel. 

Lieberman, R’ Joseph 

Torah Scholar, Israel 

Nachalas Shimon 

An examination of halachic topics touched upon 
the Book of Joshua. R’ Shimon Krasner, Koilel 
Ner Israel, Baltimore. 

Pachad Yitzchak 

A work on Jewish thought by one of the leading 
roshei hayeshivah of contemporary times. 

R' Yitzchak Hutner, Israel and New York. 


Darko Shel Rashl BeFeiruaho 
LeTalmud Bavll 

An examination of Rashr s methodology in his 
commentary to the Talmud. Yonah Frankel, 
Israel. 


Toldos Am Olam 

Jewish history in the light of the teachings of the 
Sages. R’ Shlomo Rottenberg, New York. 
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COVER: Illuminated Ezekiel Manuscript, New York, 1978, by Sheah Brander at ArtScroll Studios, Ltd. 


^The Third Temple 

I ' his volume presents the last nine chapters of Ezekiel. 

They are offered as a separate unit because, indeed, 
they are. In these chapters, Yechezkel's prophecy turns to 
the era of the Third Temple. As they begin, an angelic 
guide leads Yechezkel through a vision of the Third Tem¬ 
ple, showing him its dimensions and salient physical 
features. This is Scripture's architural plan for the final, 
permanent resting place of the Divine Presence on earth. 
Then the prophet describes the laws of the Priesthood and 
Temple Service, and concludes with the division of the 
Land among the tribes, the king, and the Holy City. In a 
very real sense, these chapters are the guidebook of 
Israel's destiny. 

Rabbi Moshe Eisemann presents these chapters with 
unprecedented clarity. Meticulously researched and pain¬ 
stakingly crafted diagrams — thirty of them — illuminate 
Rashi's commentary as never before. A pull-out 15X21 
master diagram of the Third Temple will make the reader 
wonder how anyone ever could have studied Ezekiel 
without it. All are based not only on Rashi's text as it is 
found in standard editions, but on thorough research into 
out-of-print manuscripts of, and commentaries on, 
authenticated Rashi texts. 

Mesorah Publications, Ltd. presents this volume with 
pride. It concludes what we regard as the definitive Ezekiel 
for the English-speaking world, and it stands on its own as 
the verbal depiction of the Sanctuary and its era — The 
Third Temple. 


Published by 


1969 Coney Island Avenue / Brooklyn, New York 11223 


ISBN 0-89906-084-6 



